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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


Conquests  of  Jtistiniom  m  the  West. — Charcicter  cmd  first 
Campaigns  of  BelisariiLS, — He  invades  and  stcbdues  the 
Vandal  Kingdom  of  Africa, — His  Triumph — The  Gothic 
War. — He  recovers  Sicily ^  Naples^  and  Rome, — Siege  of 
Rome  by  the  Goths.'^Thdr  Retreat  and  Losses. — Sur- 
render of  Ravenna. — ^Ghry  cfBelisanrius. — His  domestic 
Shame  and  Misfortunes, 

When  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  about  fifty    chap. 
years  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  the  king-  * 

doms  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  had  obtained  a  solid,  Ju«tinian 

rcsoWcss  to 

and  as  it  might  seem,  a  legal  establishment  both  in  invade 
Europe  and  Africa.  The  titles  which  Roman  victory  a.  u'533. 
had  inscribed  were  crazed  with  equal  justice  by  the 
sword  of  the  Barbarians  ;  and  their  successful  rapine 
derived  a  more  venerable  sanction  from  time,  from 
treaties,  and  from  the  oaths  of  fidelity,  already  re- 
peated by  a  second  or  third  generation  of  obedient 
subjects.  Experience  and  Christianity  had  refuted 
the  superstitious  hope,  that  Rome  was  founded  by 
the  gods  to  reign  for  ever  over  the  nations  of  the 
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earth.  But  the  proud  claim  of  perpetual  and  inde- 
;_  feasible  dominion,  which  her  soldiers  could  no  longer 
maintain,  was  finnly  asserted  hy  lier  statesmen  and 
lawyers,  whose  opinions  have  been  sometimes  revived 
and  propagated  in  the  modern  schools  of  jurispru- 
dence. After  Rome  heraelf  had  been  stripped  of  the 
Imperial  purple,  the  princes  of  Constantinople  as- 
sumed the  sole  and  sacred  sceptre  of  tlie  monarchy ; 
demanded,  as  their  rightful  inheritance,  the  provinces 
which  had  been  subdued  by  the  consuls,  or  possessed 
by  the  Ciesars ;  and  feebly  aspired  to  deliver  their 
faithful  subjects  of  the  West  from  the  usurpation  of 
heretics  and  barbarians.  The  execution  of  this 
splendid  design  was  in  some  degree  reserved  for 
Justinian.  During  the  five  first  years  of  his  reign, 
he  reluctantly  waged  a  costly  and  unprofitable  war 
against  the  Persians ;  till  his  pride  submitted  to  his 
ambition,  and  he  purchased,  at  the  price  of  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  the  benefit 
of  a  precarious  truce,  which,  in  the  language  of  hoth 
nations,  was  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  the 
endless  peace.  The  safety  of  the  East  enabled  the 
emperor  to  employ  his  forces  against  the  Vandals  ; 
and  the  internal  state  of  Africa  afforded  an  honour- 
able motive,  and  promised  a  powerful  support,  to  the 
Roman  arms  *. 

According  to  the  testament  of  the  founder,  the 
African  kingdom  had  lineally  descended  to  Hilderic, 
the  eldest  of  the  Vandal  princes.  A  mild  disposition 
inclined  the  son  of  a  tyrant,  the  grandson  of  a  con- 
queror, to  prefer  the  counsels  of  clemency  and  peace  ; 
and  his  accession  was  marked  by  the  salutary  edict, 

*  The  complete  aeries  of  the  Vandal  wat  is  rcUCed  b;  Procopius  in  a  n^ular 

\  and  eleganl  nattative  (1.  i.  c.  fl— 2fl.  1.  ii.  i.  1 — 13.)  j  and  happy  would  be  my 

lot.  could  I  always  trcrad  in  the  Ibotateps  of  such  a  guide.    From  ihe  endre  and 

dUigeiit  perusal  of  tlie  Cireek  test,  I  have  a  ligbi  to  pronounce  that  the  Latin 

and  French  venions  of  Orolius  and  Couiin  may  not 

the  ptesideui  Coiudn  lias  been  often  praised,  and  Ii 
■cboiBT  of  a  learned  age. 


e  implicitly  Inisted:  yet 
go  Grotiiis  was  the  firrt 
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which  restored  two  Hundred  bishops  to  their  churches,    chap. 

and  allowed  the  free  profession  of  the  Athanasian L 

creed.  But  the  Catholics  accepted,  with  cold  and 
transient  gratitude,  a  favour  so  inadequate  to  their 
pretensions,  and  the  virtues  of  Hilderic  offended  the 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  The  Arian  clergy 
presumed  to  insinuate  that  he  had  renounced  the 
faith,  and  the  soldiers  more  loudly  complained  that 
he  had  degenerated  from  the  courage,  of  his  ancestors. 
His  ambassadors  were  suspected  of  a  secret  and  dis- 
graceful negotiation  in  the  Byzantine  court ;  and  his 
general,  the  Achilles,  as  he  was  named,  of  the  Vandals, 
lost  a  battle  against  the  naked  and  disorderly  Moors. 
The  public  discontent  was  exasperated  by  Gelimer,  Oeiimpr, 
whose  age,  descent,  and  military  fame,  gave  him  an  _!53.i." 
apparent  title  to  the  succession  :  he  assumed,  with 
the  consent  of  the  nation,  the  reins  of  government ; 
and  his  unfortunate  sovereign  sunk  without  a  struggle 
from  the  throne  to  a  dungeon,  where  he  was  strictly 
guarded  with  afaithfid  counsellor,  and  his  unpopular 
nephew  the  Achilles  of  the  Vandals.  But  the  in- 
dulgence which  Hilderic  had  shown  to  his  Catholic 
subjects  had  powerfully  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  of  Justinian,  who,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
sect,  could  acknowledge  the  use  and  justice  of  re- 
ligious toleration :  their  alliance,  while  the  nephew 
of  Justin  remained  in  a  private  station,  was  cemented 
by  the  mutual  exchange  of  gifts  and  letters  ;  and  the 
emperor  Justinian  asserted  the  cause  of  royalty  and 
friendship.  In  two  successive  embassies,  he  admo- 
nished the  usurper  to  repent  of  his  treason,  or  to 
abstain,  at  least,  from  any  further  violence,  which 
might  provoke  the  displeasure  of  God  and  of  the 
Romans  ;  to  reverence  the  laws  of  kindred  and  suc- 
cession, and  to  suffer  an  infirm  old  man  peaceably  to 
end  his  days,  either  on  the  throne  of  Carthage,  or  in 
the  palace  of  Constantinople.     The  passions  or  even 


CHAP,    the  prudence  of  Gelimer  compelled  him  to  reject 
'  ■_,  these  requests,  which  were  urged  in  the  haughty 

tone  of  menace  and  command  ;  and  he  justified  his 
ambition  in  a  language  rarely  spoken  in  tlie  By- 
zantine court,  by  alleging  the  right  of  a  free  people 
to  remove  or  punish  their  chief  magistrate,  who  had 
failed  in  the  execution  of  the  kingly  office.  After 
this  fruitless  expostulation,  the  captive  monarch  was 
I  more  rigorously  treated,  his  nephew  was  deprived 
L  of  his  eyes,  and  the  cruel  Vandal,  confident  in  his 
1  strength  and  distance,  derided  the  vain  threats  and 
alow  preparations  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  Jus- 
tinian resolved  to  deliver  or  revenge  his  friend,  Ge- 
limer to  maintain  his  usuqjation  :  and  the  war  was 
preceded,  according  to  the  practice  of  civilized 
nations,  by  the  most  solemn  protestations  that  each 
party  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace. 
\  Ss'a^  ""  ■'^'^^  report  of  an  African  war  was  grateful  only  to 
the  vain  and  idle  populace  of  Constantinople,  whose 
poverty  exempted  them  from  tribute,  and  whose 
cowardice  was  seldom  exposed  to  military  service. 
But  the  wiser  citizens,  who  judged  of  the  future  by 
the  past,  revolved  in  their  memory  the  immense  loss, 
both  of  men  and  money,  which  the  empire  had  sus- 
tained in  the  expedition  of  Basiliscus.  The  troops 
which,  after  five  laborious  campaigns,  had  been  re- 
called from  the  Persian  frontier,  dreaded  the  sea,  the 
climate,  and  the  arms  of  an  unknown  enemy.  The 
ministers  of  the  finances  computed,  as  far  as  they 
might  compute,  the  demands  of  an  African  war  ;  the 
t^xes  which  must  be  found  and  levied  to  supply  those 
Insatiate  demands ;  and  the  danger,  lest  their  own 
lives,  or  at  least  their  lucrative  employments,  should 
he  made  responsible  for  the  deficiency  of  the  supply. 
Inspired  by  such  selfish  motives  (for  we  may  not 
suspect  him  of  any  zeal  for  the  public  good),  John 
of  Cappadocia  ventured  to  oppose  in  full  council  the 
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inclinations  of  his  master.      He  confessed,   that  a    chap. 

victory  of  such  importance  could  not  be  too  dearly  _; '^ 

piirc)iased  j  but  he  represented  in  a  grave  discourse 
the  certain  difficulties  and  the  uncertain  event.  "  You 
"  undertake,"  said  the  prtefect,  "  to  besiege  Carthage 
"  by  land,  the  distance  is  not  less  than  one  hundred 
"  and  forty  days  journey  ;  on  the  sea,  a  whole  year 
"  must  elapse  before  you  can  receive  any  intelligence 
"  from  your  fleet.     If  Africa  should  be  reduced,  it 
"  cannot  be  preserved  without  the  additional  conquest 
"  of  Sicily  and  Italy.     Success  will  impose  the  obli- 
"  gation  of  new  labours  ;   a  single  misfortune  will 
*'  attract  the  Barbarians  into  the  heart  of  your  ex- 
"  hausted  empire."     Justinian  felt  the  weight  of  this 
salutary  advice  ;  he  was  confounded  by  the  unwonted 
freedom  of  an  obsequious  servant ;  and  the  design 
of  the  war  would  perhaps  have  been  relinquishetJ, 
but  he  derived  more  rational  hope  from  the  revolt, 
which  the  adherents'  of  Hilderic  or  Athanasius  had 
I '  already  excited  on  the  borders  of  the  Vandal  mon- 
archy.    Pudentius,  an  African  subject,  had  privately 
.  signified  his  loyal  intentions,  and  a  small  military  aid 
restored  the  province  of  Tripoli  to  the  obedience  of 
J  the  KomaTis.     The  government  of  Sardinia  had  been 
l^intrusted    to  Godas,  a  valiant  Barbarian ;    he  sus- 
pended the  payment  of  tribute,  disclaimed  his  alle- 
giance  to  the  usurper,   and  gave  audience  to  the 
emissaries  of  Justinian,  who  found  him  master  of 
that  fruitful  island,  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and 
I  proudly  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty.     The 
I  forces  of  the  Vandals  were  diminished  by  discord 
ind  suspicion ;    the   Roman   armies  were  animated 
by  the  spirit   of  Belisarius,    one    of  those    heroic 
names  which  are  familiar  to  every  age  and  to  every 
'  nation. 

The  Africanus  of  new  Rome  was  born,  and  i>er-  ciiamcter 
haps  educated,  among  the  Thraciau  peasauta,  without  of  b^™ 
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CHAP,  any  of  those  advantages  which  had  formed  the  vir- 
^"^^^'  tues  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Scipio ;  a  uoble 
origin,  liberal  studies,  and  the  emulation  of  a  free 
state.  The  silence  of  a  loquacious  secretary  may 
be  admitted,  to  prove  that  the  youth  of  Belisarius 
could  not  afford  any  subject  of  praise :  he  served, 
most  assuredly  with  valour  and  reputation,  among 
the  private  guards  of  Justinian ;  and  when  his 
patron  became  emperor,  the  domestic  was  promoted 
to  military  command.  After  a  bold  inroad  into 
Persannenia,  in  which  his  glory  was  shared  by 
a  colleague,  and  his  progress  was  checked  by  an 
enemy,  Belisarius  repaired  to  the  important  station 
of  Dara,  where  he  first  accepted  the  service  of  Pro- 
copius,  the  faithful  companion,  and  diligent  histo- 
His  temcet  plan,  of  His  exploits  *.  The  Mirranes  of  Persia  ad- 
sianwar,  vaoced,  with  forty  thousand  of  her  best  troops,  to 
raze  the  fortifications  of  Dara ;  and  signified  the 
day  and  the  hour  on  which  the  citizens  should  pre- 
pare a  bath  for  his  refreshment  after  the  toils  of 
victory.  He  encountered  an  adversary  equal  to 
himself,  by  the  new  title  of  General  of  the  East ; 
his  superior  in  the  science  of  war,  but  much  inferior 
in  the  number  and  quality  of  his  troops,  which 
amounted  only  to  twenty-five  thousand  Romans  and 
strangers,  relaxed  in  then'  discipline,  and  humbled 
by  recent  disasters.  As  the  level  plain  of  Dara  re- 
fused all  shelter  to  stratagem  and  ambush,  Belisa- 
rius protected  his  front  with  a  deep  trench,  which 
was  prolonged  at  first  in  perpendicular,  and  af- 
terwards in  parallel  lines,  to  cover  the  wings  of 
cavalry  advantageously  posted  to  command  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  enemy.  \VTien  the  Roman  centre 
was  shaken,  their  well-timed  and  rapid  charge  de- 
cided the  conflict ;    the  standard  of  Persia  fell ;  the 
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immortals  fled ;  the  infantry  threw  away  their  buck- 
lers, and  eight  thousand  of  the  vanquished  were  left  _ 
on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  next  campaign,  Syria 
was  invaded  on  the  side  of  the  desert ;  and  Beli- 
sarius,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  hastened  from 
Dara  to  the  relief  of  the  province.  During  the 
whole  summer,  the  designs  of  the  enemy  were 
baffled  by  his  skilful  dispositions :  he  pressed  their 
retreat,  occupied  each  night  their  camp  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  would  have  secured  a  bloodless  vic- 
toiy,  if  he  could  have  resisted  the  impatience  of  his 
own  troops.  Their  valiant  promise  was  faintly  sup- 
ported in  the  hour  of  battle ;  tlie  right  wing  was  ex- 
posed by  the  treacherous  or  cowardly  desertion  of  the 
Christian  Arabs  ;  tlie  Huns,  a  veteran  band  of  eight 
hundred  warriors,  were  oppressed  by  superior  num- 
bers ;  the  flight  of  the  Isaurians  was  intercepted  ;  but 
the  Roman  infantry  stood  firm  on  the  left,  for  Beli- 
sarius  himself,  dismounting  from  his  horse,  showed 
thera  that  Intrepid  despair  was  their  only  safety. 
They  turned  their  backs  to  the  Euphrates,  and  their 
faces  to  the  enemy ;  innumerable  arrows  glanced 
without  effect  from  the  compact  and  shelving  order 
of  their  bucklers  j  an  impenetrable  line  of  pikes  was 
opposed  to  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Persian  ca- 
valry; and  after  a  resistance  of  many  hours,  the  re- 
maining troops  were  skilfully  embarked  under  the 
shadow  of  the  night.  The  Persian  cominander  re- 
tired with  disorder  and  disgrace,  to  answer  a  strict 
account  of  the  lives  of  so  many  soldiers  which  he 
had  consumed  in  a  barren  victory.  Lut  the  fame 
of  Belisarius  was  not  sullied  by  a  defeat,  in  which 
alone  he  had  saved  his  army  from  the  consequences 
of  their  own  rashness  :  the  approach  of  peace  relieved 
him  from  the  guard  of  the  eastern  frontier,  and  his 

k conduct  in  the  sedition  of  Constantinople  amply  dis- 
charged his  obligations  to  the  emperor.     When  the 
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CHAP.    African  war  became  the  topic  of  popular  discourse 

'_  and  secret  deliberation,  each  of  the  Roman  generals 

was  apprehensive,  rather  than  ambitious,  of  the  dan- 
gerous honour;  but  as  soon  as  Justinian  had  de- 
clared his  preference  of  superior  merit,  their  envy 
was  rekindled  by  the  unanimous  applause  which  was 
given  to  the  choice  of  Belisarius.  The  temper  of 
the  Byzantine  court  may  encourage  a  suspicion,  that 
the  hero  was  darkly  assisted  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
wife,  the  fair  and  subtile  Antonina,  who  alternately 
enjoyed  the  confidence,  and  incurred  the  hatred,  of 
the  empress  Theodora.  The  birth  of  Antonina  was 
ignoble,  she  descended  from  a  family  of  charioteers  ; 
and  her  chastity  has  been  stained  with  the  foulest 
reproach.  Yet  she  reigned  with  long  and  absolute 
power  over  the  mind  of  her  illustrious  husband  ; 
and  if  Antonina  disdained  the  merit  of  conjugal 
fidelity,  she  expressed  a  manly  friendship  to  Belisarius, 
whom  she  accompanied  with  undaunted  resolution 
in  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  military  life  *. 
prepara-  TIic  preparations  for  the  African  war  were  not 

UwAMcan  unworthy  of  the  last  contest  between  Rome  and  Car- 
*»'.  thage.     The  pride  and  flower  of  the  army  consisted 

of  the  guards  of  Belisarius,  who,  according  to  the 
pernicious  indulgence  of  the  times,  devoted  them- 
selves by  a  particular  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  service 
of  their  patron.  Their  strength  and  stature,  for 
which  they  had  been  curiously  selected,  the  goodness 
of  their  horses  and  armour,  and  the  assiduous  practice 
of  all  the  exercises  of  war,  enabled  thein  to  act  what- 
ever their  courage  might  prompt ;  and  their  courage 
was  exalted  by  the  social  honour  of  their  rank,  and 
the  personal  ambition  of  favour  and  fortune.  Four 
hundred  of  the  bravest  of  the  Heruli  marched  under 
the  banner  of  the  faithful  and  active  Pharas  ;   their 
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untractable  valour  was  more  highly  prized  than  the    chap. 

tame  submission  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  ;   and  of 1, 

such  importance  ivas  it  deemed  to  procure  a  rein- 
forcement of  six  hundred  Massagetaa,  or  Huns,  that 
they  were  allured  by  fraud  and  deceit  to  engage  in 
a  naval  expedition.  Five  thousand  horse  and  ten 
thousand  foot  were  embarked  at  Constantinople  for 
the  conquest  of  Africa,  but  the  infantry,  for  the  most 
part  levied  in  Thrace  and  Isauria,  yielded  to  the 
more  prevailing  use  and  reputation  of  the  cavalry ; 
and  the  Scythian  bow  was  the  weapon  on  which  the 
armies  of  Rome  were  now  reduced  to  place  their 
principal  dependence.  From  a  laudable  desire  to 
assert  the  dignity  of  his  theme,  Procopius  defends 
the  soldiers  of  his  own  time  against  the  morose 
critics,  who  confined  that  respectable  name  to  the 
heavy-armed  wairiors  of  antiquity,  and  maliciously 
observed,  that  the  word  archer  is  introduced  by 
Homer  as  a  tenn  of  contempt.  "  Such  contempt 
"  might  perhaps  be  due  to  the  naked  youths  who 
"  appeared  on  foot  in  the  fields  of  Troy,  and,  lurking 
*'  behind  a  tomb-stone,  or  the  shield  of  a  friend, 
"  drew  the  bow-string  to  their  breast,  and  dismissed 
"  a  feeble  and  lifeless  arrow.  But  our  archers 
"  (pursues  the  historian)  are  mounted  on  horses, 
"  which  they  manage  with  admirable  skill ;  their 
"  head  and  shoulders  are  protected  by  a  cask  or 
"  buckler;  they  wear  greaves  of  iron  on  their  legs, 
"  and  their  bodies  are  guarded  by  a  coat  of  mail. 
"  On  their  right  side  hangs  a  quiver,  a  sword  on 
"  their  left,  and  their  hand  is  accustomed  to  wield  a 
"  lance  or  javelin  in  closer  combat.  Their  bows  are 
"  Ktrong  and  weighty  ;  they  shoot  in  every  possible 
"  direction,  advancing,  retreating,  to  the  front,  to 
"  the  rear,  or  to  either  flank  ;  and  as  they  are  taught 
"  to  draw  the  bow-string  not  to  the  breast,  but  to 
"  the  right  ear,  firm  indeed  must  be  the  armour  that 
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'*  can  resist  the  rapid  violence  of  their  sliaft."  Five 
,  hundred  transports,  navigated  by  twenty  thousand 
mariners  of  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and  Ionia,  were  collected 
in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople.  The  smallest  of 
these  vessels  may  be  computed  at  thirty,  the  largest 
at  five  hundred  tons ;  and  the  fair  average  will  supply 
an  allowance,  liberal,  but  not  profuse,  of  about  one 
hundred  thousand  tons,  for  the  reception  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  soldiers  and  sailors,  of  five  thousand 
horses,  of  arms,  engines,  and  military  stores,  and  of 
a  sufficient  stock  of  water  and  provisions  for  a  voyage, 
perhaps,  of  three  months.  The  proud  galleys,  which 
in  former  ages  swept  the  Mediterranean  with  so 
many  Inindred  oars,  had  long  since  disappeared  ; 
and  the  fleet  of  Justinian  was  escorted  only  by 
ninety-two  light  brigantines,  covered  from  the  mis- 
sile weapons  of  the  enemy,  and  rowed  by  two  thou- 
sand of  the  brave  and  r«hust  youth  of  Constantinople. 
Twenty-two  generals  are  named,  most  of  whom  were 
afterwards  distinguished  in  the  wars  of  Africa  and 
Italy :  hut  the  supreme  command,  both  by  land  and 
sea,  was  delegated  to  Bolisarius  alone,  with  a  bound- 
less power  of  acting  according  to  his  discretion  as  if 
the  emperor  himself  were  present.  The  separation 
of  the  naval  and  military  professions  is  at  once  the 
effect  and  the  cause  of  the  modern  improvements  in 
the  science  of  navigation  and  maritime  war. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  tlie  reign  of  Justinian,  and 
about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  the  whole 
fleet  of  six  hundred  ships  was  ranged  in  martial 
pomp  before  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  The  pa- 
triarch pronounced  his  benediction,  the  emperor 
signified  his  last  commands,  the  general's  trumpet 
gave  the  signal  of  departure,  and  evei7  heart,  ac- 
cording to  its  fears  or  wishes,  explored  with  anxious 
curiosity  the  omens  of  misfortune  and  success.  The 
first  halt  was  made  at  Perinthus  or  Heraclea,  where 
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Belisarius  waited  five  days  to  receive  some  Thraciaii  ^^^r 
horses,  a  military  gift  of  his  sovereign.    From  thence  ' 

the  fleet  pursued  their  course  through  the  midst  of 
the  Propontis ;  but  as  they  struggled  to  pass  the 
straits  of  the  Hellespont,  an  unfavourable  wind 
detained  them  four  days  at  Abydus,  where  the  ge- 
neral exhibited  a  memorable  lesson  of  firmness  and 
severity.  Two  of  the  Huns,  who  in  a  drunken 
quarrel  had  slain  one  of  their  fellow-soldiers,  were 
instantly  shown  to  the  army  suspended  on  a  lofty 
gibbet.  The  national  indignity  was  resented  by 
their  countiymen,  who  disclaimed  the  seiTile  laws  of 
the  empire,  and  asserted  the  free  privilege  of  Scythia, 
where  a  small  fine  was  allowed  to  expiate  the  hasty 
sallies  of  intemperance  and  anger.  Their  complaints 
were  specious,  their  clamours  were  loud,  and  the 
Romans  were  not  averse  to  the  example  of  disorder 
and  impunity.  But  the  rising  sedition  was  appeased 
by  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  the  general ;  and 
he  represented  to  the  assembled  troops  the  obligation 
of  justice,  the  importance  of  discipline,  the  rewards 
of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  unpardonable  guilt  of 
murder,  which,  in  his  apprehension,  was  aggravated 
rather  than  excused  by  the  vice  of  intoxication.  In 
the  navigation  from  the  Hellespont  to  Peloponnesus, 
which  the  Greeks,  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  per- 
formed in  four  days,  the  fleet  of  Belisarius  was 
guided  in  their  course  by  his  master-galley,  con- 
spicuous in  the  day  by  the  redness  of  the  sails,  and 
in  the  night  by  the  torches  blazing  from  the  mast- 
head. It  was  the  duty  of  the  pilots,  as  they  steered 
between  the  islands,  and  turned  the  capes  of  Malea 
and  Tsenarium,  to  preserve  the  just  order  and  regular 
intervals  of  such  a  multitude  of  ships ;  as  the  wind 
was  fair  and  moderate,  their  labours  were  not  un- 
successful, and  the  troops  were  safely  disembarked  at 
Methonc  on  the  Messeuian  toast,  to  repose  them- 
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.  selves  for  a  while  after  the  fatigues  of  the  sea.  In 
i,  this  place  they  experienced  how  avarice,  invested 
with  authority,  may  sport  with  the  lives  of  thousands 
which  are  bravely  exposed  for  the  public  service. 
According  to  military  practice,  the  bread  or  biscuit 
of  the  Romans  was  twice  prepared  in  the  oven,  and 
k  diminution  of  one-fourth  was  cheerfully  allowed 
for  the  loss  of  weight.  To  gain  this  miserable  profit, 
and  to  save  the  expense  of  wood,  the  prefect  John  of 
Cappadocia  had  given  orders  that  the  flour  should  be 
slightly  baked  by  the  same  fire  which  warmed  the 
baths  of  Constantinople :  and  when  the  sacks  were 
opened,  a  soft  and  mouldy  paste  was  distributed  to 
the  army.  Such  unwholesome  food,  assisted  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate  and  season,  soon  produced  an 
epidemical  disease,  which  swept  ieway  five  hundred 
Soldiers.  Their  health  was  restored  by  the  diligence 
of  Belisarius,  who  provided  fresh  bread  at  Methone, 
and  boldly  expressed  his  just  and  humane  indig- 
nation :  the  emperor  heard  his  complaint ;  the  ge- 
neral was  praised  ;  but  the  minister  was  not  punished. 
Trom  the  port  of  Methone,  the  pilots  steered  along 
the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  as  far  as  the  isle 
of  Zacynthns  or  Zant,  before  they  undertook  the 
voyage  (in  their  eyes^a  most  arduous  voyage)  of  one 
Fbundred  leagues  over  the  Ionian  sea.  As  the  fleet 
was  surprised  by  a  caUn,  sixteen  days  were  consumed 
in  the  slow  navigation  ;  and  even  the  general  would 
have  suffered  the  intolerable  hardship  of  thirst,  if 
the  ingenuity  of  Antonina  had  not  preserved  the 
water  in  glass  bottles,  which  she  buried  deep  in  the 
sand  in  a  part  of  the  ship  impervious  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  At  length  the  harbour  of  Caucana,  on  the 
southern  side  of  Sicily,  afforded  a  secure  and  hos- 
pitable shelter.  The  Gothic  officers,  who  governed 
the  island  in  the  name  of  the  daughter  and  grandson 
of  Theodoric,  obeyed  their  imprudent  orders,  to  re- 
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ceive  the  troops  of  Justinian  like  fVienils  and  allies ;  i 
provisions  were  liberally  supplied,  the  cavalry  was  J 
remounted,  and  Procopius  soon  returned  from  Syra- 
cuse with  correct  information  of  the  state  and  designs 
of  the  Vandals.  His  intelligence  determined  Beli- 
sarius  to  hasten  his  operations,  and  his  wise  impatience 
was  seconded  by  the  winds.  The  fleet  lost  sight  oi" 
Sicily,  passed  before  the  isle  of  Malta,  discovered  the 
capes  of  Africa,  ran  along  the  coast  with  a  strong 
gale  from  the  north-east,  and  finally  cast  anchor 
at  the  promontoiy  of  Caput  Vada,  about  five  days 
journey  to  the  south  of  Carthage. 

If  Gelimer  had  been  informed  of  the  approach  of  i^^i^""' 

1  I  1111  !•  ™"'  0" 

the  enemy,  he  must  have  delayed  the  -conquest  or  the  maBt 

Sardinia,  for  the  immediate  defence  of  his  pereon  ^ s^p. 

and  kingdom.  A  detachment  of  five  thousand  sol-  '*"'"^- 
diers,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  galleys,  would 
have  joined  the  remaining  forces  of  the  Vandals  ; 
and  the  descendant  of  Genseric  might  have  surprised 
and  oppressed  a  fleet  of  deep-laden  transports  in- 
capable of  action,  and  of  1  ight  brigantines  that 
seemed  only  qualified  for  flight.  Belisarius  had  se- 
cretly trembled  when  ho  overheard  his  soldiers,  in 
the  passage,  emboldening  each  other  to  confess  their  " 
apprehensions :  if  they  were  once  on  shore,  they 
hoped  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their  arms  ;  but  if 
they  sliould  be  attacked  at  sea,  they  did  not  blush  to 
acknowledge  tliat  they  wanted  courage  to  contend  at 
the  same  time  with  the  winds,  the  waves,  and  the 
Barbarians.  The  knowledge  of  their  sentiments  de- 
cided Belisarius  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
landing  them  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  he  pru- 
dently rejected,  in  a  council  of  war,  the  proposal  of 
sailing  with  the  fleet  and  army  into  the  port  of 
Carthage.  Three  months  after  their  departure  from 
Constantinople,  the  men  and  horses,  the  arms  and 
military  stores,  were   safely  disembarked,  and  five 
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CHAP,  soldiers  were  left  as  a  guard  on  board  each  of  the 
;_  ships,  which  were  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle. The  remainder  of  the  troops  occupied  a 
camp  on  the  aea-sliore,  which  they  fortified,  according 
to  ancient  discipline,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart;  and 
the  discovery  of  a  source  of  fresh  water,  while  it 
allayed  the  thirst,  excited  the  superstitious  con- 
fidence of  the  Romans.  The  next  morning,  some 
of  the  neighbouring  gardens  were  pillaged ;  and 
Belisarius,  after  chastising  the  offenders,  embraced 
the  alight  occasion,  but  the  decisive  moment,  of  in- 
culcating the  maxims  of  justice,  moderation,  and 
genuine  policy.  "  When  I  first  accepted  the  com- 
"  mission  of  subduing  Africa,  I  depended  much  less," 
"  said  the  general,  "  on  the  numbers,  or  even  the 
"  bravery,  of  my  troops,  than  upon  the  friendly  dis- 
"  position  of  the  natives,  and  their  immortal  hatred 
"  to  the  Vandals.  You  alone  can  deprive  me  of  this 
*'  hope :  if  you  continue  to  extort  by  rapine  what 
"  might  be  purchased  for  a  little  money,  such  acts  of 
"  violence  will  reconcile  these  implacable  enemies, 
"  and  unite  them  ina  just  and  holy  league  against  the 
"  invaders  of  their  counti-y."  These  exhortations 
were  enforced  by  a  rigid  discipline,  of  which  the  sol- 
diei-s  themselves  soon  felt  and  praised  the  salutary 
effects.  The  inhabitants,  instead  of  deserting  their 
houses,  or  hiding  their  corn,  supplied  the  Romans 
with  a  fair  and  liberal  market :  the  civil  officers  of 
I  the  province  continued  to  exercise  their  functions  in 
the  name  of  Justinian ;  and  the  clergy  assiduously 
laboured  to  promote  the  cause  of  a  Catholic  emperor. 
The  small  town  of  Sullecte,  one  day's  journey  from 
the  camp,  had  the  honour  of  being  foremost  to  open 
her  gates,  and  to  resume  her  ancient  allegiance  :  the 
larger  cities  of  Leptis  and  Adrumetum  imitated  the 
example  of  loyalty  as  soon  as  Belisarius  appeared ; 
and  he  advanced  without  opposition  as  far  as  Grasse, 
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a  palace  of  the  Vamkl  kings,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  chap. 
miles  from  Carthage.  The  weary  Romans  indulged  ^^■''^"■' 
themselves  in  the  refreshment  of  shady  groves,  cool 
fountains,  and  delicious  fruits ;  and  the  preference 
which  I'rocopius  allows  to  these  gardens  over  any 
that  he  had  seen,  either  in  the  East  or  West,  may  be 
ascribed  either  to  the  taste  or  the  fatigue  of  the 
historian.  In  three  generations  prosperity  and  a 
warm  climate  had  dissolved  the  hardy  virtue  of  the 
Vandals,  who  insensibly  became  the  most  luxurious 
of  mankind.  In  their  vdlas  and  gardens,  which 
might  deserve  the  Persian  name  of  paradise,  they 
enjoyed  a  cool  and  elegant  repose  ;  and,  after  the 
daily  use  of  the  bath,  the  Barbarians  were  seated  at 
a  table  profusely  spread  with  the  delicacies  of  the 
land  and  sea.  Their  silken  robes,  loosely  flowing 
afler  the  fashion  of  the  Medes,  were  embroidered 
with  gold :  love  and  hunting  were  the  labours  of 
their  life,  and  theii'  vacant  hours  were  amused  by 
pantomimes,  chariot-races,  and  the  music  and  dances 
of  the  theatre. 

In  a  march  often  or  twelve  days,  the  vigilance  ofDe&atsthe 
Belisarius  was  constantly  awake  and  active  against  afir'stb^iJik 
his  unseen  enemies,  by  whom  in  every  place,  and  at 
every  hour,  he  might  be  suddenly  attacked.  An 
officer  of  confidence  and  merit,  John  the  Armenian, 
led  the  vanguard  of  throe  hundred  horse ;  ^x  hun- 
dred MassagetEE  covered  at  a  certain  distance  the 
left  flank  ;  and  the  whole  fleet  steering  along  the 
coast,  seldom  lost  sight  of  the  army,  which  moved 
each  day  about  twelve  miles,  and  lodged  in  the 
evening  in  strong  camps,  or  in  friendly  towns.  The 
near  approach  of  the  Romans  to  Carthage  filled  the 
mind  of  Gelimer  with  anxiety  and  terror.  He  pru- 
dently wished  to  protract  the  war  till  his  brother, 
with  his  veteran  troops,  should  return  from  the 
conquest  of  Sardinia;   and    he    now  lamented  the 
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CHAP,    rash  policy  of  his  ancestors,  who,  by  destroying  the 
|,yxxiv-  fortifications  of  Africa,  had  left  him  only  the  dan- 
gerous resource  of  risking  a  battle  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  capital.     The  Vandal  conquerors, 
from  their  original  number  of  fifty  thousand,  were 
multiplied,  without  including  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  fighting 
men  :    and  such  forces,   animated  witli  valour  and 
union,   might  have  crushed,  at  their  first  landing, 
the  feeble  and  exhausted  bands  of  the  Roman  ge- 
neral.    But  the  friends  of  the  captive  king  were 
]  more  inclined  to  accept  the  invitations,  than  to  resist 
I  -the  progress,  of  Belisarius  ;    and  many  a  proud  Bar- 
T  barian  disguised  his  aversion  to  war  under  the  more 
I  ■q>ecious  name  of  his  hatred  to  the  usurper.     Yet  the 
I  authority  and  promises  of  Gelimer  collected  a  for- 
[  jnidable  army,   and  his  plans  were  concerted  with 
'  some  degree  of  military  skill.      An  order  was  de- 
spatched to  his  brother  Ammatas,  to  collect  all  the 
forces  of  Carthage,  and  to  encounter  the  van  of  the 
Roman  army  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the 
city ;    his   nephew  Gibamund,  with  two    thousand 
horse,  was  destined  to  attack  their  left,  when  the 
monarch  himself,  who  silently  followed,  should  chaise 
their  rear,  in  a  situation  which  excluded  them  from 
the  aid  or  even  the  view  of  their  fleet.     But  the 
rashness  of  Ammatas  was  fatal  to  himself  and  his 
country.     He  anticipated  the  hour  of  attack,  out- 
stripped his  tardy  followers,  and  was  pierced  with  a 
mortal  wound,  after  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hand 
twelve  of  his  boldest  antagonists.     His  Vandals  fled 
to  Carthage  ;   the  highway,  almost  ten  miles,  was 
strewed  with  dead  bodies ;  and  it  seemed  incredible 
that  such  multitudes  could  be  slaughtered  by  the 
swords  of  three  hundred  Romans.     The  nephew  of 
Gelimer  was  defeated  after  a  slight  combat  by  the 
six  hundi'ed   Massageta; :    they  did  not    equal  the 
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third  part  of  his  immbers :  but  each  Scythian  was  rnAP. 
fired  by  the  example  of  his  chief,  who  gloriously  exer-  " " 
cised  the  privilege  of  his  family,  by  riding  foremost 
and  alone  to  shoot  the  first  arrow  against  the  enemy. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Gelimer  himself,  ignorant  of  the 
event,  and  misguided  by  the  windings  of  the  hills, 
inadvertently  passed  the  Roman  array,  and  reached 
the  scene  of  action  where  Ammatas  had  fallen.  He 
wept  the  fate  of  his  brother  and  of  Carthage,  charged 
with  irresistible  fury  the  advancing  squadrons,  and 
might  have  pursued,  and  perhaps  decided  the  victory, 
if  he  had  not  wasted  those  inestimable  moments  in 
the  discharge  of  a  vain,  though  pious,  duty  to  the 
dead.  While  his  spirit  was  broken  by  this  mourn- 
ful office,  he  heard  the  trumpet  of  Belisarius,  who, 
leaving  Antonina  and  his  infantry  in  the  camp, 
pressed  forwards  with  his  guards  and  the  remainder 
of  the  cavalry  to  rally  his  flying  troops,  and  to  restore 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  Much  room  could  not  be 
found  in  this  disorderly  battle  for  the  talents  of  a 
general  ;  but  the  king  fled  before  the  hero;  and  the 
Vandals,  accustomed  only  to  a  Moorish  enemy,  were 
incapable  of  withstanding  the  arms  and  discipline  of 
the  Romans.  Gelimer  retired  with  hasty  steps  to- 
wards the  desert  of  Numidia ;  but  lie  had  soon  the 
consolation  of  learning  that  his  private  orders  for  the 
execution  of  Hilderic  and  his  captive  friends  had 
been  faithfully  obeyed.  The  tyrant's  revenge  was 
useful  only  to  his  enemies.  The  death  of  a  lawful 
prince  excited  the  compassion  of  his  people;  his  life 
might  have  perplexed  the  victorious  Romans ;  and 
the  lieutenant  of  Justinian,  by  a  crime  of  which  he 
was  innocent,  was  relieved  from  the  painful  alter- 
native of  forfeiting  his  honour  or  relinquishing  his 
conquests. 

As  soon  as  the  tumult  had  subsided,  the  several  Rciiu"ion 
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parts  of  the  army  informed  each  other  of  the  ac-  a.  n.  533. 
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CHAP,  cidents  of  the  day  ;  and  Beliaarius  pitched  his  camp 
J_|^__l.  on  the  field  of  victory,  to  which  the  tenth  mile-stone 
from  Carthage  had  applied  the  Latin  appellation  of 
decimus.  From  a  wise  suspicion  of  the  stratagems 
and  resources  of  the  Vandals,  he  marched  the  next 
day  in  order  of  hattle,  halted  in  the  evening  before 
the  gates  of  Carthage,  and  allowed  a  night  pf  repose, 
that  he  might  not,  in  darkness  and  disorder,  expose 
the  city  to  the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  or  the  soldiers 
themselves  to  the  secret  ambush  of  the  city.  But  as 
the  fears  of  BcHsarius  were  the  result  of  calm  and  in- 
trepid reason,  he  was  soon  satisfied  that  he  might 
confide,  without  danger,  in  the  peaceful  and  friendly 
aspect  of  the  capital.  Carthage  blazed  with  innu- 
merable torches,  the  signals  of  the  public  joy  ;  the 
chain  was  removed  that  guarded  the  entrance  of  the 
port ;  the  gates  wore  thrown  open,  and  the  people, 
with  acclamations  of  gratitude,  hailed  and  invited 
their  Roman  deliverers.  The  defeat  of  the  Vandals, 
and  tlie  freedom  of  Africa,  were  announced  to  the 
city  on  the  eve  of  St.  Cyprian,  when  the  churches 
were  already  adorned  and  illuminated  for  the  festival 
of  the  martyr.  The  Arians,  conscious  that  their 
reign  had  expired,  resigned  the  temple  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, who  rescued  their  saint  from  profane  hands, 
performed  the  holy  rites,  and  loudly  proclaimed  the 
creed  of  Athanasius  and  Justinian.  One  awful  hour 
reversed  the  fortunes  of  the  contending  parties.  The 
suppliant  Vandals,  who  had  so  lately  indulged  the 
vices  of  conquerors,  sought  an  humble  refuge  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church  ;  while  the  nierchantB  of 
the  East  were  delivered  from  the  deepest  dungeon  of 
the  palace  by  their  affrighted  keeper,  who  implored 
the  protection  of  his  captives,  and  showed  them, 
through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  the  sails  of  the 
Roman  fleet.  After  their  separation  from  the  array, 
the   naval    commanders   had   proceeded   with    slow 
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caution  along  the  coast,  till  they  reached  the  Her-  i 
m^ean  promontory,  and  obtained  the  first  intelligence  ^ 
of  the  victory  of  Belisarius.  Faithful  to  his  in- 
stmctions,  tliey  would  have  cast  anchor  about  twenty 
miles  from  Carthage,  if  the  more  skilful  seamen  had 
not  represented  the  perils  of  the  shore,  and  the  signs 
of  an  impending  tempest.  Still  ignorant  of  the  revo- 
lution, they  declined,  however,  the  rash  attempt  of 
forcing  the  chain  of  the  port  ;  and  the  adjacent 
harbour  and  snbiu'b  of  Mandracinni  were  insulted 
only  by  the  rapine  of  a  private  officer  who  disobeyed 
and  deserted  his  leaders.  But  the  Imperial  fleet, 
advancing  with  a  fair  wind,  steered  through  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  Goletta,  and  occupied  in  the 
deep  and  capacious  lake  of  Tunis  a  secure  station 
about  five  miles  from  the  capital  *.  No  sooner  was 
Belisarius  informed  of  their  arrival,  than  he  de- 
spatched orders  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  manners 
should  be  immediately  landed  to  join  the  triumph, 
and  to  swell  the  apparent  numbers  of  the  Romans. 
Before  he  allowed  them  to  enter  tlie  gates  of  Car- 
thage, he  exhorted  tliem,  in  a  discourse  worthy  of 
himself  and  the  occasion,  not  to  disgrace  the  glory 
of  their  arms;  and  to  remember  that  the  Vandals 
had  been  the  tyrants,  but  that  tfie?/  were  the  de- 
liverers of  the  Africans,  who  must  now  be  respected 
as  the  voluntary  and  affectionate  subjects  of  their 
common  sovereign.  The  Romans  marched  through 
the  streets  in  close  ranks,  prepared  for  battle  if  an 
enemy  had  appeared ;  the  strict  order  maintained 
by  the  genera!  imprinted  on  their  mmds  the  duty  of 


•  The  nHghbourhood  of  Canh^,  ihe  sea,  the  land,  and  the  rivera,  arc 
changed  almul  u  much  aa  Uie  wnrka  of  man.  The  isthinus,  oi  neck,  of  Ihe 
dif  ii  now  coDfnundcd  Kith  the  cantinenlj  the  harbour  is  a  diy  plain;  and  the 
laite,  or  twanum,  no  mora  than  a  monm,  with,  ais  or  seven  feet  water  in  the 
mid-channel.  See  d'Annlle  (Geographic  Andenne,  torn.  iii.  p.  83.),  Shaw 
(Travel!,  o.  TJ—at.).  MarmoUDracripiion  de  TAfrique,  lorn.  U.  p.  465,J,  uid 
Thuanun  (Iviii.  12.  torn.  liL  p.  334.) 
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obedience ;  and  in  an  age  in  which  custom  and 
1_  impunity  almost  sanctified  the  abuse  of  conquest, 
the  genius  of  one  man  rtpressed  the  passions  of  a 
victorious  army.  Tlie  voice  of  menace  and  complaint 
was  silent ;  the  trade  of  Carthage  was  not  inter- 
rupted ;  while  Africa  changed  her  master  and  her 
government,  the  shops  continued  open  and  busy ; 
and  the  soldiers,  after  sufficient  guards  had  been 
posted,  modestly  departed  to  the  houses  which  were 
allotted  for  their  reception.  Belisarius  fixed  his  re- 
sidence in  the  palace  ;  seated  himself  on  the  throne 
of  Genseric  ;  accepted  and  distributed  the  IJarbaric 
spoil  ;  granted  their  lives  to  the  suppliant  Vandals ; 
and  laboured  to  repair  the  damage  which  the  suburb 
of  Mandracium  had  sustained  in  the  preceding  night. 
At  supper  he  entertained  his  principal  officers  with 
the  form  and  magnificence  of  a  royal  banquet.  The 
victor  was  respectfully  served  by  the  captive  officers 
of  the  household  ;  and  in  the  moments  of  festivity, 
when  the  impartial  spectators  applauded  the  fortune 
and  merit  of  Belisarius,  his  envious  flatterers  secretly 
shed  their  venom  on  eveiy  word  and  gesture  which 
might  alarm  the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  monarch. 
One  day  was  given  to  these  pompous  scenes,  which 
may  not  be  despised  as  useless,  if  they  attracted  the 
popular  veneration  :  but  the  active  mind  of  Beli- 
sarins,  which  in  the  pride  of  victory  could  suppose 
a  defeat,  had  already  resolved,  that  the  Roman  empire 
,  in  Africa  should  not  depend  on  the  chance  of  arms, 
or  the  favour  of  the  people.  The  fortifications  of 
Carthage  had  alone  been  exempted  from  the  general 
proscription  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  ninety-five  years 
they  were  suffi;red  to  decay  by  the  thoughtless  and 
indolent  Vandals.  A  wiser  conqueror  restored  with 
incredible  despatch  the  walls  and  ditches  of  the  city. 
His  liberality  encouraged  the  workmen  ;  the  sol- 
diers, the  mariners,  and  the  citizens,  vied  with  each 
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other  in  the  salutary  labour  ;  and  Gelimer,  who  had    chap. 
feared  to  trust  his  person  in  an  open  town,  beheld      "  "     ' 
with  astonishment  and  despair  the  rising  strength  of 
an  impregnable  fortress. 

That  unfortunate  monarch,  after  the  loss  of  his  ^'^^'^™' 
capital,  applied  himself  to  collect  the  remains  of  an  nnd'tha 
army  scattered,  rather  than  destroyed,  by  the  pre-  aI^d^^s. 
ceding  battle  ;  and  the  hopes  of  pillage  attracted  No'ember. 
some  Moorish  bands  to  the  standard  of  Gelimer. 
He  encamped  in  the  fields  of  Bulla,  four  days' 
journey  from  Carthage  ;  insulted  the  capital,  which 
he  deprived  of  the  use  of  an  aqueduct ;  proposed  a 
high  reward  for  the  head  of  every  Roman  ;  aflfected 
to  spare  the  persons  and  property  of  his  African 
subjects,  and  secretly  negotiated  with  the  Arian 
sectaries  and  the  confederate  Huns.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  served  only 
to  aggravate  his  distress ;  he  reflected  with  the 
deepest  anguish,  that  he  had  wasted,  in  that  useless 
enterprise,  five  thousand  of  his  bravest  troops ;  and 
he  read,  with  grief  and  shame,  the  victorious  letters 
of  his  brother  Zano,  who  expressed  a  sanguine  con- 
fidence that  the  king,  after  the  example  of  their  an- 
cestors, had  already  chastised  the  rashness  of  the 
Roman  invader.  "  Alas!  my  brother,"  replied  Ge- 
limer, "  Heaven  has  declared  against  our  unhappy 
"  nation.  WTiile  you  have  subdued  Sardinia,  we 
"  have  lost  Africa.  No  sooner  did  Belisarius  appear 
"  with  a  handful  of  soldiers,  than  courage  and  pros- 
"  perity  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Vandals.  Your 
"  nephew  Gibamund,  your  brother  Ammatas,  have 
"  been  betrayed  to  death  by  the  cowardice  of  their 
"  followers.  Our  horses,  our  ships,  Carthage  itself, 
"  and  all  Africa,  are  in  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
"  Yet  the  Vandals  still  prefer  an  ignominious  repose, 
"  at  the  expense  of  their  wives  and  children,  their 
"  wealth  and  liberty.  Nothing  now  remains,  except 
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"  the  field  of  Bulla,  and  the  hope  of  your  valour. 
_  "  Abandon  Sardinia;  fly  to  our  relief  j  restore  our 
"  empire,  or  perish  by  our  side."  On  the  receipt  of 
this  epistle,  Zano  imparted  his  grief  to  the  principal 
Vandals  ;  but  the  intelligence  was  prudently  con- 
cealed from  the  natives  of  the  island.  The  troops 
embarked  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  galleys  at  the 
port  of  Cagliari,  cast  anchor  the  third  day  on  the 
confines  of  Mauritania,  and  hastily  pursued  their 
march  to  join  the  royal  standard  in  the  camp  of 
Bulla.  Mournful  was  the  interview:  the  two  bro- 
thers embraced  ;  they  wept  in  silence  ;  no  questions 
were  asked  of  the  Sardinian  victory ;  no  inquiries 
were  made  of  the  African  misfortunes :  they  saw 
before  their  eyes  the  whole  extent  of  their  cala- 
mities ;  and  the  absence  of  their  wives  and  children 
afforded  a  melancholy  proof,  that  either  death  or 
captivity  had  been  their  lot.  The  languid  spirit  of 
the  Vandals  was  at  length  awakened  aud  united  by 
the  entreaties  of  their  king,  the  example  of  Zano, 
and  the  instant  danger  which  threatened  their  mon- 
archy and  religion.  The  military  strength  of  the 
nation  advanced  to  battle ;  and  such  was  the  rapid 
increase,  that,  before  their  army  reached  Tricameron, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Carthage,  they  might  boast, 
perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  that  they  surpassed, 
in  a  tenfold  proportion,  the  diminutive  powers  of  the 
Romans.  But  these  powers  were  under  the  command 
of  Belisarius ;  and,  as  he  was  conscious  of  their  su- 
perior merit,  he  permitted  the  Barbarians  to  surprise 
him  at  an  unseasonable  hour.  The  Romans  were 
instantly  under  arms  :  a  rivulet  covered  their  front  ; 
the  cavalry  formed  the  first  line,  which  Belisarius 
supported  in  the  centre,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
guards  ;  the  infantry,  at  some  distance,  was  posted 
in  the  second  line  ;  and  the  vigilance  of  the  general 
watched  the  separate  station  and  ambiguous  faith  of 
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the  MassagetfE,  wlio  secretly  reserved  their  aid  for  chap. 
the  conquerors.  The  historian  has  inserted,  and  the  ^^''^'^' 
reader  may  easily  supply,  the  speeches  of  the  com- 
manders, who,  by  arguments  the  most  apposite  to 
their  situation,  inculcated  the  importance  of  victory 
and  the  contempt  of  life.  Zaiio,  with  the  troops 
which  had  followed  him  to  the  conquest  of  Sardinia, 
was  placed  in  the  centre  j  and  the  throne  of  Genseric 
might  have  stood,  if  the  multitude  of  Vandals  had 
imitated  their  intrepid  resolution.  Casting  away 
their  lances  and  missile  weapons,  they  drew  their 
swords  and  expected  the  charge  :  the  Roman  cavalry 
thrice  passed  the  rivulet ;  they  were  thrice  repulsed  ; 
and  the  conflict  was  firmly  maintained,  till  Zano  fell, 
and  the  standard  of  Belisarius  was  displayed.  Ge- 
llmer  retreated  to  his  camp ;  the  Huns  joined  the 
pursuit ;  and  the  victors  despoiled  the  bodies  of  the 
slain.  Yet  no  more  than  fifty  Romans,  and  eight 
Imndred  Vandals,  were  found  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
so  inconsiderable  was  the  carnage  of  a  day,  which 
extinguished  a  nation,  and  transferred  the  empire  of 
Africa.  In  the  evening,  Belisarius  led  his  infantry 
to  the  attack  of  the  camp  j  and  the  pusillanimous 
flight  of  Gelimer  exposed  the  vanity  of  his  recent 
declarations,  that,  to  the  vanquished,  death  was  a 
relief,  life  a  burthen,  and  infamy  the  only  object  of 
terror.  His  departure  was  secret ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  Vandals  discovered  that  their  king  had  deserted 
them,  they  hastily  dispersed,  anxious  only  for  their 
personal  safety,  and  careless  of  evei*y  object  that  is 
dear  or  valuable  to  mankind.  The  Romans  entered 
the  camp  without  resistance  ;  and  the  wildest  scenes 
of  disorder  were  veiled  in  the  darkness  and  confusion 
of  the  night.  Every  Barbarian  who  met  their  swords 
was  inhumanly  massacred  j  their  widows  and  daugh- 
ters, as  rich  heirs,  or  beautiful  concubines,  were  em- 
braced by  the  licentious  soldiers ;  and  avarice  itself 
c  t 
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\p.    was  almost  satiated  with  the  treasures  of  gold  and 

I '_  silver,  the  accumulated  fruits  of  conquest  or  economy 

ill  a  long  period  of  prosperity  and  peace.  In  this 
frantic  search,  tlie  troops  even  of  Belisarius  forgot 
their  caution  and  respect.  Intoxicated  with  lust  and 
rapine,  they  explored  in  small  parties,  or  alone,  the 
adjacent  fields,  the  woods,  the  rocks,  and  the  caverns, 
that  might  possibly  couceal  any  desirable  prize :  laden 
with  booty,  they  deserted  their  ranks,  and  wandered, 
without  a  guide,  on  the  high  road  to  Carthage  ;  and 
if  the  flying  enemies  had  dared  to  return,  very  few 
of  the  conquerors  would  have  escaped.  Deeply  sen- 
sible of  the  disgrace  and  danger,  Belisarius  passed  an 
apprehensive  night  on  the  field  of  victoi-y ;  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  he  planted  his  standard  on  a  hill,  re- 
called his  guards  and  veterans,  and  gradually  re- 
stored the  modesty  and  obedience  of  the  camp.  It 
was  equally  the  concern  of  the  lioman  general  to 
subdue  the  hostile,  and  to  save  the  prostrate  Bar- 
barian ;  and  the  suppliant  Vandals,  who  could  be 
found  only  in  churches,  were  protected  by  his  au- 
thority, disarmed,  and  separately  confined,  that  they 
might  neither  disturb  the  public  peace,  nor  become 
the  victims  of  popular  revenge.  After  despatching 
a  light  detachment  to  tread  the  footsteps  of  Gelimer, 
he  advanced  with  his  whole  army,  about  ten  days' 
march,  as  far  as  Hippo  Regius,  which  no  longer 
jjossesscd  the  relics  of  St.  Augustin.  The  season, 
and  the  certain  intelligence  that  the  Vandal  had  fled 
to  the  inaccessible  couiitiy  of  the  Moors,  determined 
Belisarius  to  relinquish  the  vain  pursuit,  and  to  fix 
his  winter  quarters  at  Carthage.  From  thence  he 
despatched  his  principal  lieutenant,  to  inform  the 
emperor,  that  in  the  space  of  three  months  he  had 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Africa. 
'~^^^'  °^      Belisarius  spoke  the  language  of  truth.     Tlie  sur- 

BeiiiBriii..    viviuc  Vandals  yielded,  without  resistance,  their  anns 
A.D.  631.  "  ■' 
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and  their  freedom  :  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage  chap. 
submitted  to  his  presence  ;  and  the  more  distant  pro-  ^^^'^' 
vinces  were  successively  subdued  by  the  report  of  his 
victory.  Tripoli  was  confirmed  in  her  voluntary  al- 
legiance ;  Sardinia  and  Coi-sica  surrendered  to  an 
officer,  who  carried,  instead  of  a  sword,  the  head  of 
the  valiant  Zano  ;  and  the  isles  of  Majorca,  Minorca, 
and  Yvica,  consented  to  remain  an  humble  appendage 
of  the  African  kingdom.  Csesarea,  a  royal  city,  which 
in  looser  geography  may  be  confounded  with  the  mo- 
dern Algiers,  was  situate  thirty  days'  march  to  the 
westward  of  Carthage :  by  land,  the  road  was  in- 
fested by  the  Moors ;  but  the  sea  was  open,  and  the 
Komans  were  now  masters  of  the  sea.  An  active 
and  discreet  tribune  sailed  as  far  as  the  Straits, 
whore  he  occupied  Septem  or  Ceuta,  which  rises  op- 
posite to  Gibraltar  on  the  African  coast ;  that  re- 
mote place  was  afterwards  adorned  and  fortified  by 
Justinian  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  indulged  the  vain 
ambition  of  extending  his  empire  to  the  columns  of 
Hercules.  He  received  the  messengers  of  victory  at 
the  time  when  he  was  prepariug  to  publish  the  pan- 
dects of  the  Roman  law  ;  and  the  emperor  celebrated 
the  divine  goodness,  and  confessed,  in  silence,  the 
merit  of  his  successful  general  *.  Impatient  to 
abolish  the  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  of  the 
Vandals,  he  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  the  full 
establishment  of  the  Catholic  churcli.  Her  juris- 
diction, wealth,  and  immunities,  were  restored  and 
amplified  with  a  liberal  hand  j  the  Arian  worship 
was  suppressed ;  the  Donatist  meetings  were  pro- 
scribed ;  and  the  synod  of  Carthage,  by  the  voice  of 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  bishops,  applauded  the 
just  measure  of  retaliation.     On  such  an  occasion,  it 

■  See  the  aixotid  ami  thitil  pceaotbleB  U  the  Digol,  or  Pandects,  prooiulgBted 
A.  D.  533,  Deccmbn  IG.  To  the  (ides  of  Vamlalktu  and  A/rKanai,  Justinian, 
or  rather  Iteliuuius,  had  acquired  a  just  claim  i  Cothicui  was  premature,  and 
Fraiakiu  &l«e,  and  ofieiuivc  lu  n  greai  nuion. 
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CHAP,    may  not  be  presumed  that  many  orthodox  prelates 

;  were  absent ;  but  the  comparative  smallness  of  their 

number,  which  in  ancient  councils  had  been  twice  or 
even  thrice  multiplied,  most  clearly  indicates  the 
decay  both  of  the  church  and  state.  While  Jus- 
tinianapproved  himself  the  defender  of  the  faith,  he 
entertained  an  ambitious  hope,  that  his  victorious 
lieutenant  would  speedily  enlarge  the  narrow  limits 
of  his  dominion  to  the  space  which  they  occupied 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  and  Vandals  j  and 
Belisarius  was  instructed  to  establish  five  dukes  or 
commanders  in  the  convenient  stations  of  Tripoli, 
Leptis,  Cirta,  CECsarea,  and  Sardinia,  and  to  compute 
the  military  force  of  ^fl/ia/(«e5  or  boj-dererstha.t  might 
be  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  Africa.  The  kingdom 
of  the  Vandals  was  not  unworthy  of  the  presence  of 
a  praetorian  praefect ;  and  four  consulars,  three  pre- 
sidents, were  appointed  to  administer  the  seven  pro- 
vinces under  his  civil  jurisdiction.  The  number  of 
their  subordinate  officers,  clerks,  messengers,  or  as- 
sistants, was  minutely  expressed  ;  three  hundred  and 
ninety-six  for  tlie  prefect  himself,  fifty  for  each  of 
his  vicegerents  ;  and  the  rigid  definition  of  their  fees 
and  salaries  was  more  effectual  to  confirm  the  right, 
than  to  prevent  the  abuse.  These  magistrates  might 
be  oppressive,  but  they  were  not  idle  :  and  the  subtle 
questions  of  justice  and  revenue  were  infinitely  pro- 
pagated under  the  new  government,  which  professed 
to  revive  the  freedom  and  equity  of  the  Roman  re- 
public. The  conqueror  was  solicitous  to  exact  a 
prompt  and  plentiful  supply  from  his  African  sub- 
jects ;  and  he  allowed  them  to  claim,  even  in  the 
third  degree,  and  from  the  collateral  line,  the  houses 
and  lands  of  which  their  families  had  been  unjustly 
despoiled  by  the  Vandals.  After  the  departure  of 
Belisarius,  who  acted  by  a  high  and  special  com- 
mission, no  ordinary  provision  was  made  for  a  master- 
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general  of  the  forces  ;  but  the  office  of  prEetorian  prsc-    chap. 
feet  was  intrusted  to  a  soldier  ;  the  civil  and  military     ' 
powers  were  united,  according  to  the  practice  of  Jus- 
tinian, in  the  chief  governor  ;  and  the  representative 
of  the  emperor  in  Africa,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  was 
soon  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Exarch. 

Yet  the  conquest  of  Africa  was  imperfect,  till  her  Dianess  aii4 
former  sovereign  was  delivered,  either  alive  or  dead,  udllJi'j?]" 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Doubtful  of  the^^^-^~ 
event,  Gelimer  had  given  secret  orders  that  a  part  of 
his  treasure  should  be  transported  to  Spain,  where 
he  hoped  to  find  a  secure  refuge  at  the  court  of  the 
king  of  the  Visigoths.  But  these  intentions  were 
disappointed  by  accident,  treachery,  and  the  inde- 
fatigable pursuit  of  his  enemies,  who  intercepted  his 
(light  from  the  sea-shore,  and  chased  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  with  some  faithful  followers,  to  the  inac- 
cessible mountain  of  Papua,  in  the  inland  country  of 
Numidia.  Ho  was  immediately  besieged  by  Pharas, 
an  officer  whose  truth  and  sobriety  were  the  more 
applauded,  as  such  qualities  could  seldom  be  found 
among  the  Heruli,  the  most  corrupt  of  the  Barbarian 
tribes.  To  his  vigilance  Bclisarius  had  intrusted 
this  important  chaise  ;  and,  after  a  bold  attempt  to 
scale  the  mountain,  in  which  he  lost  a  hundred  and 
ten  soldiers,  Pharas  expected,  during  a  winter  siege, 
the  operation  of  distress  and  famine  on  the  mind  of 
the  Vandal  king.  From  the  softest  habits  of  plea- 
sure, from  the  unbounded  command  of  industry  and 
wealth,  he  was  reduced  to  share  the  poverty  of  the 
Moors,  supportable  only  to  themselves  by  their  ig- 
norance of  a  happier  condition.  In  their  rude  hovels, 
of  mud  and  hurdles,  which  confined  the  smoke  and 
excluded  the  light,  they  promiscuously  slept  on  the 
ground,  perhaps  on  a  sheep-skin,  with  their  wives, 
their  children,  atid  their  cattle.  Sordid  and  scanty 
were  their  garments  j  the  use  of  bread  and  wine  was 
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CHAP,    unknown ;  and  their  oaten  or  barley  cakes,  imper- 

'  fcctly  baked  in  the  ashes,  were  devouieti  ahnost  in  a 

erudfi  state  by  the  hungry  savages.     The  health  of 

FGeliiner  must  have  sunk  under  these  strange  and 
unwonted  hardships,  from  whatsoever  cause  they  had 
been  endured ;  but  his  actual  misery  was  embittered 
by  the  recollection  of  past  greatness,  the  daily  inso- 
lence of  his  protectors,  and  the  just  apprehension, 
that  the  light  and  venal  Moors  might  be  tempted  to 
betray  the  rights  of  hospitality.  The  knowledge  of 
his  situation  dictated  the  humane  and  friendly  epistle 
of  Pharas.  "  Like  yourself,"  said  the  chief  of  the 
Heruli,  "  I  am  an  illiterate  Barbarian,  but  1  speak 
*'  the  language  of  plain  sense,  and  an  honest  heart. 
"  Why  will  you  persist  in  hopeless  obstinacy  ?  Why 
"  will  you  ruin  yourself,  your  family,  and  nation? 
"  The  love  of  freedom  and  abhorrence  of  slavery? 
"  Alas !  my  dearest  Gelimer,  are  you  not  already 
"  the  worst  of  slaves,  the  slave  of  the  vile  nation  of 
"  the  Moors?  Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  sus- 
"  tain  at  Constantinople  a  life  of  poverty  and  servi- 
"  tude,  rather  than  to  reign  the  undoubted  monarch 
"  of  the  mountain  of  Papua?  Do  you  think  it  a 
*'  disgrace  to  be  the  subject  of  Justinian  ?  Belisarius 
"  is  his  subject ;  and  we  ourselves,  whose  birth  is  not 
"  inferior  to  your  own,  are  not  ashamed  of  our  obe- 
"  dience  to  the  Roman  emperor.  That  generous 
"  prince  will  grant  you  a  rich  inheritance  of  lands,  a 
"  place  in  the  senate,  and  the  dignity  of  Patrician  : 
"  such  are  his  gracious  intentions,  and  you  may  de- 
"  pend  with  full  assurance  on  the  word  of  Belisarius. 
"  So  long  as  Heaven  has  condemned  us  to  suffer, 
"  patience  is  a  virtue  ;  but  if  we  reject  the  proffered 

L*'  deliverance,  it  degenerates  into  blind  and  stupid 
"  despair."  "  I  am  not  insensible,"  replied  the 
king  of  the  Vandals,  "  how  kind  and  rational  is 
"  your  advice.  But  I  cannot  perauadc  niysdf  to 
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"  become  the  slave  of  an  unjust  enemy,  who  has  de-  ^ 
"  served  my  implacable  hatred.  Him  I  had  never  — 
"  injured,  either  by  word  or  deed  :  yet  he  has  sent 
"  against  me,  I  know  not  from  whence,  a  certain 
"  Belisarius,  who  has  cast  me  headlong  from  the 
"  throne  into  this  abyss  of  misery.  Justinian  is  a 
"  man  j  he  is  a  prince  ;  does  he  not  dread  for  hini- 
"  self  a  similar  reverse  of  fortune?  I  can  write  no 
"  more  :  my  grief  oppresses  me.  Send  me,  I  be-- 
seech  you,  my  dear  Pharas,  send  me  a  lyre,  a 
"  spunge,  and  a  loaf  of  bread."  From  the  Vandal 
messenger,  Pharas  was  informed  of  the  motives  of 
this  singular  request.  It  was  long  since  the  king  of 
Africa  had  tasted  bread ;  a  defluxion  had  fallen  on 
his  eyes,  the  effect  of  fatigue  or  incessant  weeping ; 
and  lie  wished  to  solace  the  melancholy  hours,  by 
singing  to  the  lyre  the  sad  stoi-y  of  his  own  mis- 
fortunes. The  humanity  of  Pharas  was  moved  ;  he 
sent  the  three  extraordinary  gifts  ;  but  even  his  hu- 
manity prompted  him  to  redouble  the  vigilance  of 
his  guard,  that  he  might  sooner  compel  his  pi-isoncr 
to  embrace  a  resolution  advantageous  to  the  Romans, 
but  salutary  to  himself.  The  obstinacy  of  Gelimer 
at  length  yielded  to  reason  and  necessity  ;  the  solemn 
assurances  of  safety  and  honourable  treatment  were 
ratified  in  the  emperor's  name,  by  the  ambassador  of 
Belisarius  ;  and  the  king  of  the  Vandals  descended 
from  the  mountain.  The  first  public  interview  was 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Carthage ;  and  when  the 
royal  captive  accosted  his  conqueror,  he  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter.  The  crowd  might  naturally  believe, 
that  extreme  grief  had  deprived  Gelimer  of  his 
senses ;  but  in  this  mournful  state,  unseasonable 
mirth  insinuated  to  more  intelligent  observers,  that 
the  vain  and  transitory  scenes  of  human  greatness 
are  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought. 


^ 
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CHAP.        Their  contempt  was  soon  lustified  by  a  new  ex- 
, L  ample  of  a  vulgar  truth ;  that  flattery  adheres  to 


lutum  and  power,  and  envy  to  superior  merit.     The  chiefs  of 

tnumph  o»iT>  ••  i»-ii  i 

Bdisarius,   the  Komau  army  presumed  to  think  themselves  the 
Autumn/'  rivals  of  a  hero.    Their  private  despatches  maliciously 
affirmed,  that  the  conqueror  of  Africa,  strong  in  his 
reputation  and  the  public  love,   conspired  to   seat 
himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Vandals.     Justinian 
listened  with  too  patient  an  ear ;  and  his  silence  was 
the  result  of  jealousy  rather  than  of  confidence.    An 
honourable  alternative,  of  remaining  in  the  province, 
or  of  returning  to  the  capital,  was  indeed  submitted 
to  the  discretion  of  Belisarius  ;  but  he  wisely  con- 
cluded, from  intercepted  letters,  and  the  knowledge 
of  his  sovereign's  temper,  that  he  must  either  resign 
his  head,  erect  his  standard,  or  confound  his  enemies 
by  his   presence   and  submission.     Innocence   and 
courage  decided  his   choice :   his  guards,   captives, 
and  treasures,  were   diligently  embarked ;  *  and  so 
prosperous  was  the  navigation,  that  his  arrival  at 
Constantinople  preceded  any  certain  account  of  his 
departure  from  the  port  of  Carthage.     Such  unsus- 
pecting loyalty  removed  the  apprehensions  of  Jus- 
tinian :  envy  was  silenced  and  inflamed  by  the  public 
gratitude :  and   the   third  Africanus   obtained  the 
honours  of  a  triumph,  a  ceremony  which  the  city  of 
Constantinople  had  never  seen,  and  which  ancient 
Rome,  since  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  had  reserved  for 
the  auspicious  arms  of  the  Caesars.    From  the  palace 
of  Belisarius,  the  procession  was  conducted  through 
the  principal  streets  to  the  hippodrome;  and  this 
memorable  day  seemed   to   avenge  the  injuries  of 
Genseric,  and  to  expiate  the  shame  of  the  Romans. 
The  wealth  of  nations  was  displayed,  the  trophies  of 
martial  or  effeminate  luxury ;  rich  armour,  golden 
thrones,  and  the  chaiiots  of  state  which  had  been 
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used  by  the  Vandal  queen ;  the  massy  furniture  of  chap. 

the  royal  banquet,  the  splendour  of  precious  stones, 

the  elegant  forms  of  statues  and  vases,  the  more 
substantial  treasure  of  gold,  and  the  holy  vessels  of 
the  Jewish  temple,  which,  after  their  long  peregri- 
nation, were  respectfully  deposited  in  the  Christian 
church  of  Jerusalem.  A  long  train  of  the  noblest 
Vandals  reluctantly  exposed  their  lofty  stature  and 
manly  countenance.  Gelimer  slowly  advanced  :  he 
was  clad  in  a  purple  robe,  and  still  maintained  the 
majesty  of  a  king.  Not  a  tear  escaped  from  his 
eyes,  not  a  sigh  was  heard ;  but  his  pride  or  piety 
derived  some  secret  consolation  from  the  words  of 
Solomon,  which  he  repeatedly  pronounced,  vanity  ! 
VANITY !  ALL  IS  VANITY !  Instead  of  ascending  a 
triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  horses  or  elephants,  the 
modest  conqueror  marched  on  foot  at  the  head  of 
his  brave  companions :  his  prudence  might  decline 
an  honour  too  conspicuous  for  a  subject ;  and  his 
magnanimity  might  justly  disdain  what  had  been  so 
often  sullied  by  the  vilest  of  tyrants.  The  glorious 
procession  entered  the  gate  of  the  hippodrome ;  was 
saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  and  people  ; 
and  halted  before  the  throne  where  Justinian  and 
Theodora  were  seated  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
captive  monarch  and  the  victorious  hero.  They 
both  performed  the  customary  adoration ;  and,  falling 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  respectfully  touched  the 
footstool  of  a  prince  who  had  not  unsheathed  his 
sword,  and  of  a  prostitute,  who  had  danced  on  the 
theatre  ;  some  gentle  violence  was  used  to  bend  the 
stubborn  spirit  of  the  grandson  of  Genseric ;  and 
however  trained  to  servitude,  the  genius  of  Belisarius 
must  have  secretly  rebelled.  He  was  immediately  His  sole 
declared  consul  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  day  Aransas, 
of  his  inauguration  resembled  the  pomp  of  a  second  ^^^  i- 
triumph:  his  curule  chair  was  borne  aloft  on  the 
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shouldei-s  of  captive  Vandals  ;  and  the  spoils  of  war, 
1  gold  cups,  and  rich  girdles,  were  profusely  scattered 
among  the  populace. 

But  the  purest  reward  of  Belisavius  was  in  the 
faithful  execution  of  a  treaty  for  which  his  honour 
had  been  pledged  to  the  king  of  the  Vandals.  The 
religious  scruples  of  Geliiner,  who  adhered  to  the 
Arian  heresy,  were  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of 
senator  or  patrician :  but  he  received  from  the  em- 
peror an  ample  estate  in  the  province  of  Galatia, 
where  the  abdicated  monarch  retired  with  his  family 
and  friends,  to  a  life  of  peace,  of  affluence,  and  per- 
haps of  content.  The  daughters  of  Hilderic  were 
entertained  with  the  respectful  tenderness  due  to 
their  age  and  misfortune ;  and  Justinian  and  Theo- 
dora accepted  the  honour  of  educating  and  enriching 
the  female  descendants  of  the  great  Theodosius. 
The  bravest  of  the  Vandal  youth  were  distributed 
into  five  squadrons  of  cavalry,  which  adopted  the 
name  of  their  benefactor,  and  supported  in  the  Per- 
sian wars  the  glory  of  their  ancestors.  But  these 
rare  exceptions,  the  reward  of  birth  or  valour,  are 
insufficient  to  explain  the  fate  of  a  nation,  whose 
numbers,  before  a  short  and  bloodless  war,  amounted 
to  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  persons.  After 
the  exile  of  their  king  and  nobles,  the  servile  crowd 
might  purchase  their  safety,  by  abjuring  their  cha- 
racter, religion,  and  language  j  and  their  degenerate 
posterity  would  be  insensibly  mingled  with  the  com- 
mon herd  of  African  subjects.  Yet  even  iu  the 
present  age,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Moorish  tribes, 
a  curious  traveller  has  discovered  the  white  com- 
plexion and  long  flaxen  hair  of  a  northern  race  ;  and 
it  was  formerly  believed,  that  the  boldest  of  the 
Vandals  fled  beyond  the  power,  or  even  the  know- 
ledge, of  the  Romans,  to  enjoy  their  solitary  freedom 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.     Africa  had 
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been  their  empire,  it  became  their  prison  ;  nor  could  chap. 
they  entertain  a  liope,  or  even  a  wish,  of  returning  '  ' ' 
to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  where  their  brethren,  of  a 
spirit  less  adventurous,  still  wandered  in  their  native 
forests.  It  was  impossible  for  cowards  to  surmount 
the  barriers  of  unknown  seas  and  hostile  Barbarians  : 
it  was  impossible  for  brave  men  to  expose  their 
nakedness  and  defeat  before  the  eyes  of  their 
countrymen,  to  describe  the  kingdoms  which  they 
had  lost,  and  to  claim  a  share  of  the  humble 
inheritance,  which,  in  a  happier  hour,  they  had 
almost  unanimously  renounced.  In  the  country 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  several  populous 
villages  of  Lusatia  are  inhabited  by  the  Vandals : 
they  still  preserve  their  language,  their  customs,  and 
the  purity  of  their  blood ;  support  with  some  im- 
patience the  Saxon,  or  Prussian  yoke ;  and  serve 
with  secret  and  voluntary  allegiance  the  descendant 
of  their  ancient  kings,  who  in  his  garb  and  present 
fortune  is  confounded  with  the  meanest  of  liis  vassals. 
The  name  and  situation  of  this  unhappy  people 
might  indicate  their  descent  from  one  common  stock 
with  the  conquerors  of  Africa  ;  but  the  use  of  a 
Sclavonian  dialect  more  clearly  represents  them  as 
the  last  remnant  of  the  new  colonies,  who  succeeded 
to  the  genuine  Vandals,  already  scattered  or  de- 
stroyed in  the  age  oi'  Procopius. 

If  Belisarius  had  been  tempted  to  hesitate  in  his  Man 
allegiance,  he  might  have  urged,  even  against  theofihT" 
emperor  himself,  the  indispensable  duty  of  saving  J^'^^-^ 
Africa  from  an  enemy  more  barbarous  than  the 
Vaudala.  The  origin  of  the  Moors  is  involved  in 
darkness:  they  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters. 
Their  limits  cannot  be  precisely  defined  :  a  boundless 
continent  was  open  to  the  Libyan  shepherds ;  the 
change  of  seasons  and  pastures  regulated  their  mo- 
tions ;   and  their  rude  huts    and    slender  furniture 
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CHAP,    were  transported  with  the  same  ease  as  their  anus, 

1  their  families,   and  their  cattle,  which  consisted  of 

L  sheep,  oxen,  and  camels.     During  the  vigour  of  the 

f  Roman  power,  they  cbserved  a  respectful  distance 

\  from  Carthage  and  the  sea-shore ;  under  the  feeble 

!  reign    of  the   Vandals,  they  invaded    the  cities   of 

Numidia,  occupied  the  sea-coast  from  Tangier  to 
Caesarea,  and  pitched  their  camps,  with  impunity, 
in  the  fertile  province  of  Byzacium.  The  formidable 
strength  and  artful  conduct  of  Belisarius  secured 
the  neutrality  of  the  Moorish  princes,  whose  vauity 
aspired  to  receive,  in  the  emperor's  name,  the  ensigns 
of  their  regal  dignity.  They  were  astonished  by  the 
rapid  event,  and  trembled  in  the  presence  of  their 
conqueror.  But  his  approaching  departure  soon  re- 
lieved the  apprehensions  of  a  savage  and  superstitious 
people  :  the  number  of  their  wives  allowed  them  to 
disregard  the  safety  of  their  infant  hostages ;  and 
when  the  Roman  general  hoisted  sail  in  the  port  of 
Carthage,  he  heard  the  cries,  and  almost  beheld  the 
flames,  of  the  desolated  province.  Yet  he  persisted 
in  his  resolution ;  and  leaving  only  a  part  of  his 
guards  to  reinforce  the  feeble  garrisons,  he  intrusted 
the  command  of  Africa  to  the  eunuch  Solomon,  who 
proved  himself  not  unworthy  to  be  the  successor  of 
Belisarius.  In  the  first  invasion,  some  detachments, 
with  two  officers  of  merit,  were  surprised  and  in- 
tercepted ;  but  Solomon  speedily  assembled  his 
troops,  marched  from  Carthage  into  the  heart  of 
the  country,  and  in  two  great  battles  destroyed  sixty 
thousand  of  the  Barbflrians.  The  Moors  depended 
on  their  multitude,  their  swiftness,  and  their  inac- 
cessible mountains ;  and  the  aspect  and  smell  of 
their  camels  are  said  to  have  produced  some  con- 
fusion in  the  Roman  cavalry.  But  as  soon  as  they 
were  commanded  to  dismount,  they  derided  this 
contemptible    obstacle ;    as    soon    as    the    columns 
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ascended  the  hills,  the  naked  and  disorderly  crowd    chap. 
"■■"■  dazzled   by  glittering  arms    and   regular  evo-  J L 


lutions;  and  the  menace  of  their  female  prophets 
was  repeatedly  fulfilled,  that  the  Moors  should  be 
discomfited  by  a  beardless  antagonist.  The  victo- 
rious eunuch  advanced  thirteen  days'  journey  from 
Carthage,  to  besiege  mount  Aurasius,  the  citadel, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  garden  of  Numidia.  That 
range  of  hills,  a  branch  of  the  great  Atlas,  contains, 
within  a  circumference  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  a  rare  variety  of  soil  and  climate ;  the  inter- 
mediate valleys  and  elevated  plains  abound  with  rich 
pastures,  perpetual  streams,  and  fruits  of  a  delicious 
taste  and  uncommon  magnitude.  This  fair  solitude 
is  decorated  with  the  ruins  of  Lambesa,  a  Roman 
city,  once  the  seat  of  a  legion,  and  the  residence  of 
forty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Ionic  temple  of 
^sculapius  is  encompassed  with  Moorish  huts  ;  and 
the  cattle  now  graze  in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre, 
under  the  shade  of  Corinthian  columns.  A  shai'p 
perpendicular  rock  rises  above  the  level  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  the  African  princes  deposited  their  wives 
and  treasure  ;  and  a  proverb  is  familiar  to  the  Arabs, 
tliat  the  man  may  eat  fire  who  dares  to  attack  the 
craggy  ciifts  and  inhospitable  natives  of  mount  Au- 
rasius. This  hardy  enterprise  was  twice  attempted 
by  the  eunuch  Solomon  :  from  the  first,  he  retreated 
with  some  disgrace ;  and  in  the  second,  his  patience 
and  provisions  were  almost  exhausted ;  and  he  must 
again  have  retired,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  im- 
petuous courage  of  his  troops,  who  audaciously  scaled, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  Moors,  the  mountain,  the 
hostile  camp,  and  the  summit  of  the  Germinian  rock. 
A  citadel  was  erected  to  secure  this  important  con- 
quest, and  to  remind  the  Barbarians  of  their  defeat: 
and  as  Solomon  pursued  his  march  to  the  West,  the 
long-lost  province  of  Mauritanian  Sitifi  was  again 
D  2 
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aiiucxeil  to  the  Roman  empire.  The  Moorish  war 
_  continued  several  years  after  the  departure  of  Beli- 
sarius ;  but  the  laurels  which  he  resigned  to  a  faith- 
ful lieutenant  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  his  own 
triumph. 

The  experienee  of  past  faults,  which  may  some- 
times correct  the  mature  age  of  an  individual,  is 
seldom  profitable  to  the  successive  generations  of 
mankind.  The  nations  of  antiquity,  careless  of  each 
other's  safety,  were  separately  vanquished  and  en- 
slaved by  the  Romans.  This  awful  lesson  might  have 
instructed  the  Barbarians  of  the  West  to  oppose,  with 
timely  counsels  and  confederate  arms,  the  unbounded 
ambition  of  Justinian.  Yet  the  same  error  was  re- 
peated, the  same  consequences  were  felt,  and  the 
Goths,  both  of  Italy  and  Spain,  insensible  of  their 
approaching  danger,  beheld  with  indifference,  and 
even  with  joy,  the  rapid  downfal  of  the  Vandals. 
After  the  failure  of  the  royal  line,  Theudes,  a  valiant 
and  powerful  chief,  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain, 
which  he  had  formerly  administered  in  the  name  of 
Theodoric  and  his  infant  grandson.  Under  his  com- 
mand, the  Visigoths  besieged  the  fortress  of  Ceuta 
on  the  African  coast :  but,  while  they  spent  the  sab- 
bath-day  in  peace  and  devotion,  the  pious  security  of 
their  camp  was  invaded  by  a  sally  from  the  town  ; 
and  the  king  himself,  with  some  difficulty  and  danger, 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  a  sacrilegious  enemy*.  It 
"was  not  long  before  his  pride  and  resentment  were 
gratified  by  a  suppliant  embassy  from  the  unfortunate 
Gelimer,  who  implored,  in  his  distress,  the  aid  of  the 
Spanish  monarch.  But  instead  of  sacrificing  these 
unworthy  passions  to  the  dictates  of  generosity  and 
prudence,  Theudes  amused  the  ambassadors,  till  he 

■  Isidor.  Chron.  p.  722.  cdil.  Grot.    Mariana,  Hist.  Hispan.  1.  v.  c  8-  p.  173. 
Yet  Bccording  lo  Isidore,  the  siege  of  Ceuta,  and  ihe  death  ofTheudes,  ' 
pcned,  A.  JE.  B.  086,  A.  IJ.  J4B ;  and  the  place  was  defended,  not  by  the 
dais,  but  by  ihe  Romans. 
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was  secretly  informed  of  the  loss  of  Cai'tliage,  and    chap. 
then  dismissed  them  with  obscure  and  contemptuous  ^^^'^- 
advice,  to  seek  in  their  native  country  a  true  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  the  Vandals*.     The  long  con- Conquests 
tinuance  of  the  Italian  war  delayed  the  punishment  Romans  m 
of  tlie  Visigoths  ;  and  the  eyes  of  Theudes  were  closed  ^p^'  gg„ 
before  they  tasted  the  fruits  of  his  mistaken  policy. —cso. 
After  his  death,  the  sceptre  of  Spain  was  disputed 
by  a  civil  war.     The  weaier  candidate  solicited  the 
protection  of  Justinian,  and  ambitiously  subscribed  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  which  deeply  wounded  the  inde- 
pendence and  happiness  of  his  country.  Several  cities, 
both  on  the  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  were  ceded 
to  the  Roman  troops,  who  afterwards  refused  to  eva- 
cuate those  pledges,  as  it  should  seem,  either  of  safety 
or  payment  j  and  as  they  were  fortified  by  perpetual 
supplies  fi'om  Africa,  they  maintained  their  impreg- 
nable stations,  for  the  mischievous  pui-pose  of  in- 
flaming the  civil  and  religious  factions  of  the  Barba- 
rians. Seventy  years  elapsed  before  this  painful  thorn 
could  be  extirpated  from  the  bosom  of  the  monarchy ; 
and  as  long  as  the  emperors  retained  any  share  of 
these  remote  and    useless  possessions,  their  vanity 
might  number  Spain  in  the  list  of  their  provinces, 
and  the  successors  of  Alaric  in  the  rank  of  their 
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The  eiTor  of  the  Goths  who  reigned  in  Italy  was  Beiisarmj 
less  excusable  than  that  of  their  Spanish  brethren,  S'™^"**^ 
and  their  punishment  was  still  more  immediate  and  °P^^^^ 
terrible.     From  a  motive  of  private  revenge,  they 
enabled  their  most  dangerous  enemy  to  destroy  their 
most  valuable  ally.     A  sister  of  the  great  Theodoric 
had    been  given    in    marriage   to  Thrasimond,  the 
African  king  :  on  this  occasion,  the  fortress  of  Lily- 
basum  in  Sicily  was  resigned  to  the  Vandals  :  and 
the  princess  Amalafrida  was  attended  by  a  martial 
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CHAP,  train  of  one  thonsand  nobles,  and  five  thousand 
^^"^'^'  Gothic  soldiers,  who  signalized  their  valour  in  the 
Moorish  wars.  Their  merit  was  over-rated  by  them- 
selves, and  perhaps  neglected  by  the  Vandals  :  they 
viewed  the  country  with  envy,  and  the  conquerors 
with  disdain  ;  but  their  real  or  fictitious  conspiracy 
was  prevented  by  a  massacre ;  the  Goths  were  op- 
pressed, aud  the  captivity  of  Amalafrida  was  soon 
followed  by  her  secret  and  suspicious  death.  The 
eloquent  pen  of  Cassiodorius  was  employed  to  re- 
.  proaeh  the  Vandal  court  with  the  cruel  violation  of 
every  social  and  public  duty;  but  the  vengeance 
I  which  he  threatened  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign 
L  might  be  derided  with  impunity,  as  long  as  Africa 
r  was  protected  by  the  sea,  and  the  Goths  were  desti- 
I  tute  of  a  navy.  In  the  blind  impotence  of  grief  and 
I  indignation,  they  joyfully  saluted  the  approach  of  the 
I  Romans,  entertained  the  fleet  of  Belisarius  in  the 
[  ports  of  Sicily,  and  were  speedily  delighted  or  alarmed 
[  by  the  surprising  intelligence,  that  their  revenge  was 
executed  beyond  the  measure  of  their  hopes,  or  per- 
haps of  their  wishes.  To  their  friendship  the  em- 
peror was  indebted  for  the  kingdom  of  Africa,  and 
the  Goths  might  reasonably  think  that  they  were 
I  entitled  to  resume  the  possession  of  a  barren  rock,  so 
I  recently  separated  as  a  nuptial  gift  fi-om  the  island 
of  Sicily.  They  were  soon  undeceived  by  the  haughty 
mandate  of  Belisarius,  which  excited  their  tardy  and 
unavailing  repentance.     "  The  city  and  promontory 

*  of  LilybiEum,"  said  the  Roman  general,  "  belonged 

*  to  the  Vandals,  and  I  claim  them  by  the  right  of 
'  conquest.  Your  submission  may  deserve  the  favour 
'  of  the  emperor ;  your  obstinacy  will  provoke  bis 

'  •'  displeasure,  and  must  kindle  a  war,  that  can  ter- 
"  minate  only  in  your  utter  ruin.  If  you  compel  us 
"  to  take  up  arms,  we  shall  contend,  not  to  regain 
♦'  the  possession  of  a  single  city,  but  to  deprive  you 
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"  of  all  the  piovinecs  which  you  unjustly  withhold  chap. 
"from  their  lawful  sovereign."  A  nation  of  two  ^^"^'^- 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  might  have  smiled  at  the 
vain  menace  of  Justinian  and  his  lieutenant;  but  a 
spirit  of  discord  and  disaffection  prevailed  in  Italy, 
and  the  Goths  supported,  with  reluctance,  the  in- 
dignity of  a  female  reign*. 

The  birth  of  Amalasontha,  the  regent  and  queen  Oovemmem 
of  Italyt,  united  the  two  most  illustrious  families  of  AmoiMiin" 
the  Barbarians.  Her  mother,  the  sister  of  Clovis,  ^^j^"™ 
was  descended  from  the  long-haired  kings  of  the -^  0.022 
Merovingian  race ;  and  the  regal  succession  of  the 
Amali  was  illustrated,  in  the  eleventh  generation,  by  j 

her  father,  the  great  Theodoric,  whose  merit  might  '< 

have  ennobled  a  plebeian  origin.  The  sex  of  his 
daughter  excluded  her  from  the  Gothic  throne  j  but 
his  vigilant  tenderness  for  his  family  and  his  people 
discovered  the  last  heir  of  the  royal  line,  whose  an- 
cestors had  taken  refuge  in  Spain  j  and  the  fortunate 
Eutharic  was  suddenly  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  con- 
sul and  a  prince.  He  enjoyed  only  a  short  time  the 
chai'ms  of  Amalasontha,  and  the  hopes  of  the  succes- 
sion ;  and  his  widow,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
and  father,  was  left  the  guardian  of  her  son  Atha- 
laric,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  At  the  age  of  about 
twenty-eight  years,  the  endowments  of  her  mind  and 
person  had  attained  their  perfect  maturity.  Her 
beauty,  which,  in  the  apprehension  of  Theodora  her- 
self, might  have  disputed  the  conquest  of  an  emperor, 
was  animated  by  manly  sense,  activity,  and  resolution. 
Education  and  experience  had  cultivated  her  talents ; 
her  philosophic  studies  were  exempt  from  vanity  j 
and,  though  she  expressed  herself  with  equal  elegance 

•  Couipare  the  diiFerent  pussages  of  Procopiua  (Vnndd.  I.  ii.  c.  5.     Gothic. 

■)■  For  the  rogn  and  cliaracter  of  AmalasontliB,  see  Procopius  (Gotliic.  1.  i, 

c  9,.  3.  i,  and  AniaioL  c  10.  with  the  Nnns  of  Alcinanniii),   CataoiUm"* 

(Viir.  vii.  in.  X.  and  xl  I),  und  Jomandus  (lEe  Rchiis  Gciidn,  c.  5!l.  uid  Dp 

Suocaioiw  Rtsnorum,  in  Muraiiiri,  torn.  i.  p.  2-11). 
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CHAP,  and  case  in  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Gothic 
^^^"'^  tongue,  the  daughter  of'Theodoric  maintained  in  her 
counsels  a  discreet  and  impenetrable  silence.  By  a 
faithful  imitation  of  the  virtues,  she  revived  the  pros- 
perity of  his  reign  :  while  she  strove,  with  pious 
care,  to  expiate  the  faults,  and  to  obliterate  the 
1*  darker  memory  of  his  declining  age.  The  children 
of  Boethius  and  Syminachus  were  restored  to  their 
paternal  inheritance  :  her  extreme  lenity  never  con- 
sented to  inflict  any  coqjoral  or  pecuniary  penalties 
■on  her  Roman  subjects  ;  and  she  generously  despised 
the  clamours  of  the  Goths,  who,  at  the  end  of  forty 
years,  still  considered  the  people  of  Italy  as  their 
slaves  or  their  enemies.  Her  salutary  measures  were 
directed  by  the  wisdom,  and  celebrated  by  the  elo- 
quence, of  Cassiodorius  ;  she  solicited  and  desei'ved 
the  friendship  of  the  emperor  ;  and  the  kingdoms  of 
-Europe  respected,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  majesty 
of  the  Gothic  throne.  But  the  future  happiness  of 
the  queen  and  of  Italy  depended  on  the  education  of 
her  son,  who  was  destined,  by  his  birth,  to  support 
the  different  and  almost  incompatible  characters  of 
tlie  chief  of  a  Barbarian  camp,  and  the  first  magi- 
strate of  a  civilized  nation.  From  the  age  of  ten 
years,  Athalaric  was  diligently  instructed  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  either  useful  or  ornamental  for  a  Ro- 
man prince  ;  and  three  venerable  Goths  were  chosen 
to  instil  the  principles  of  honour  and  virtue  into  the 
mind  of  their  young  king.  But  the  pupil  who  is  in- 
sensible of  the  benefits,  must  abhor  the  restraints,  of 
education  ;  and  the  solicitude  of  the  queen,  which 
aflfection  rendered  anxious  and  severe,  offended  the 
unti-actable  nature  of  her  son  and  his  subjects.  On  a 
solemn  festival,  when  the  Goths  were  assembled  in 
the  palace  of  Ravenna,  the  royal  youth  escaped  from 
his  mother's  apartment,  and,  with  tears  of  pride  and 
anger,  complained  of  a  blow  which  his  stubborn  dis- 
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obedience  had  provoked  liei'  to  inflict.  The  Barba-  i 
rians  resented  the. indignity  which  had  been  offered  _ 
to  their  king ;  accused  the  regent  of  conspiring 
against  his  life  and  crown ;  and  imperiously  de- 
manded, that  the  grandson  of  Theodoric  should  be 
rescued  from  the  dastardly  discipline  of  women  and 
pedants,  and  educated,  like  a  valiant  Goth,  in  the 
society  of  his  equals,  and  the  glorious  ignorance  of 
his  ancestors.  To  this  rude  clamour,  importunately 
urged  as  the  voice  of  the  nation,  Amalasontha  was 
compelled  to  yield  her  reason,  and  the  dearest  wishes 
of  her  heart.  The  king  of  Italy  was  abandoned  to 
wine,  t.o  women,  and  to  rustic  sports  j  and  the  in- 
discreet contempt  of  the  ungrateful  youth  betrayed 
the  mischievous  designs  of  his  favourites  and  her 
enemies.  Encompassed  with  domestic  foes,  she  en- 
tered into  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  emperor 
Justinian ;  obtained  the  assurance  of  a  friendly  re- 
ception, and  had  actually  deposited  at  Dyrachium,  in 
Epirus,  a  treasure  of  forty  thoui^and  pounds  of  gold. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  her  fame  and  safety, 
if  she  had  calmly  retired  from  barbarous  faction,  to 
the  peace  and  splendour  of  Constantinople.  But  the 
mind  of  Amalasontha  was  inflamed  by  ambition  and 
revenge ;  and  while  her  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
port,  she  waited  for  the  success  of  a  crime  which  her 
passions  excused  or  applauded  as  an  act  of  justice. 
Three  of  the  most  dangerous  malecontents  had  been 
se2)arately  removed,  under  the  pretence  of  trust  and 
command,  to  the  froutiers  of  Italy  :  they  were  assas- 
sinated by  her  private  emissaries  ;  and  the  blood  of 
these  noble  Goths  rendered  the  queen-mother  abso- 
lute in  the  court  of  Ravenna,  and  justly  odious  to  a 
free  people.  But  if  she  had  lamented  the  disorders 
of  her  son,  she  soon  wept  his  irreparable  loss ;  and 
the  death  of  Athalaric,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
was  consumed  by  premature  intemperance,  left  her 
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CHAP,    destitute  of  any  firm  support  or  legal  authority.    In- 
^^''''^-  stead  of  submitting  to  the  laws  of  her  country,  which 
held  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  the  succession 
could  never  pass  from  the  lance  to  the  distaff,  the 
daughter  of  Theodoric  conceived  the  impracticable 
design  of  sharing,  with  one  of  her  cousins,  the  regal 
title,  and  of  reserving  in  her  own  hands  the  substance 
of  supreme  power.     He  received  the  proposal  with 
profound  respect  and  affected  gratitude;   and  the 
eloquent  Cassiodorius  announced  to  the  senate  and 
the  emperor,  that  Amalasontha  and  Theodatus  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  Italy.     His  birth  (for  his 
mother  was  the  sister  of  Theodoric)  might  be  con- 
sidered as  an  imperfect   title  j  and   the  choice  of 
Amalasontha  was  more  strongly  directed  by  her  con- 
tempt of  his  avarice  and  pusillanimity,  which  had  de- 
prived him  of  the  love  of  the  Italians,  and  the  esteem 
of  the  Barbarians.     But  Theodatus  was  exasiwrated 
by  the  contempt  which  he  deserved  :  her  justice  had 
repressed  and  reproached  the  oppression  which  he 
exercised  against  his  Tuscan  neighbours ;  and  the 
principal  Goths,  united  by  common  guilt  and  resent- 
ment, conspired  to  instigate  his  slow  and  timid  dis- 
ii«  exile    position.  The  letters  of  congratulation  were  scarcely 
A.u.™3i'.  despatched  before  the  queen  of  Italy  was  imprisoned 
Apriiso.     jjj  j^  small  island  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  where,  after 
a  short  confinement,  she  was  strangled  in  the  bath, 
by  the  order,  or  with  the  connivance,  of  the  new 
king,  who  instructed  his  turbulent  subjects  to  shed 
the  blood  of  their  sovereigns. 
BcJiBsrius        Justinian  beheld  with  joy  the  dissensions  of  the 
suWuh""  Goths  ;  and  the  mediation  of  an  ally  concealed  and 
A°u'535  promoted  the  ambitious  views  of  the  conqueror.  His 
i>cc3i.     ambassadors,  in  their  public  audience,  demanded  the 
fortress  of  Lilyba;um,  ten  Barbarian  fugitives,  and  a 
just  compensation  for  the  pillage  of  a  small  town  on 
the   Illyrian   borders  ;  but  they  secretly  negotiated 
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with  Theotlatus  to  betray  the  province  of  Tuscany,    chap. 

and  tempted  Amalasoiitha  to  extricate  herself  from |_ 

danger  and  perplexity,  by  a  free  surrender  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  A  false  and  servile  epiatle  was 
subscribed  by  the  reluctant  hand  of  the  captive 
queen  :  but  the  confession  of  the  Roman  senators, 
who  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  revealed  the  truth 
of  her  deplorable  situation ;  and  Justinian,  by  the 
voice  of  a  new  ambassador,  most  powerfully  inter- 
ceded for  her  life  and  liberty.  Yet  the  secret  in- 
structions of  the  same  minister  were  adapted  to  serve 
the  cruel  jealousy  of  Theodora,  who  dreaded  the  pre- 
sence and  supeiior  charms  of  a  rival :  he  prompted, 
with  artful  and  ambiguous  hints,  the  execution  of  a 
crime  so  useful  to  the  Romans  * ;  received  the  intel- 
ligence of  her  death  with  grief  and  indignationj  and 
denounced,  in  his  master's  name,  immortal  war  against 
the  perfidious  assassin.  In  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Africa, 
the  guilt  of  a  usurper  appeared  to  justify  the  arms 
of  Justinian  ;  but  the  forces  which  he  prepared  were 
insufficient  for  the  subversion  of  a  mighty  kingdom, 
if  their  feeble  numbers  had  not  been  multiplied  by 
the  name,  the  spirit,  and  the  conduct  of  a  hero.  A 
chosen  troop  of  guards,  who  served  on  horseback,  and 
were  armed  with  lances  and  bucklers,  attended  the 
person  of  Belisarius :  his  cavalry  was  composed  of 
two  hundred  Huns,  three  hundred  Moors,  and  four 
thousand  co?t/ederates,  and  the  infantry  consisted 
only  of  three  thousand  Isaurians.  Steemig  the  same 
course  as  in  his  former  expedition,  the  Roman  con- 
sul cast  anchor  before  Catana  in  Sicily,  to  suiTcy  the 
strength  of  the  island,  and  to  decide  whether  he 
should  attempt  the  conquest,  or  peaceably  pursue  his 

*  Vet  Pnicopiui  ducrediu  hia  own  eridaice  (Anecdot.  c.  l(i),  by  caii&«ing 

llut  in  hit  publu  hittory  he  had  not  spiiken  "'  '       '^       .1  .  .-  •  ..-    n 

quean  Uunddina  10  the  enipreu  TheiMura  (^ 
(UBpiduui  worJ,  de  ilU  iiersona.  he),  wiili  ihe  elubural 

(wm.«.  p.  177-186). 
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XXXIV   v^y^S®  ^^^  ^'^®  African  coast.     He  found  a  fruitful 

1  land  and  a  friendly  people.     Notwithstanding  the 

decay  of  agriculture,  Sicily  still  supplied  the  gra- 
naries of  Home ;  the  farmers  were  graciously  ex- 
empted from  the  oppression  of  military  quarters ;  and 
the  Goths,  who  trusted  the  defence  of  the  island  to 
the  inhabitants,  had  some  reason  to  complain,  that 
their  confidence  was  ungratefully  betrayed.  Instead 
of  soliciting  and  expecting  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Italy, 
they  yielded  to  the  first  summons  a  cheerful  obe- 
dience :  and  this  province,  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Punic  wars,  was  again,  after  a  long  separation,  united 
to  the  Roman  empire*.  The  Gothic  garrison  of 
Palermo,  which  alone  attempted  to  resist,  was  re- 
duced, after  a  short  siege,  by  a  singular  stratagem. 
Belisarius  introduced  his  ships  into  the  deepest  re- 
cess of  the  harbour;  their  boats  were  laboriously 
hoisted  with  ropes  and  pulleys  to  the  top-mast  head, 
and  he  filled  them  with  archers,  who,  from  that  su- 
perior station,  commanded  the  ramparts  of  the  city. 
After  this  easy,  though  successful  campaign,  the  con- 
queror entered  Syracuse  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of 
his  victorious  bands^  distributing  gold  medals  to  the 
people,  on  the  day  which  so  gloriously  terminated  the 
year  of  the  consulship.  He  passed  the  winter  season 
in  the  palace  of  ancient  kings,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a 
Grecian  colony,  which  once  extended  to  a  circum- 
ference of  two  and  twenty  miles  :  but  in  the  spring, 
about  the  festival  of  Easter,  the  prosecution  of  his 
designs  was  interrupted  by  a  dangerous  revolt  of  the 
African  forces. .  Carthage  was  saved  by  the  presence 
of  Belisarius,  who  suddenly  landed  with  a  thousand 
guards.  Two  thousand  soldiers  of  doubtful  faith  re- 
turned to  the  standard  of  their  old  commander :  and 

*  For  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  compare  the  narrative  of  Procopius  with  the  com- 
plaints of  Totila  (Gothic.  1.  i«c.  5. 1,  iii.  c.  16).  The  Gothic  queeH  had  lately 
relieved  that  thankless  island  (Var.  ix.  10,  11). 
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he  marched,  without  hesitation,  above  fifty  miles,  to  chap. 
seek  an  enemy,  whom  lie  affected  to  pity  and  despise.  ' 
Eight  thousand  rebels  trembled  at  his  approach ;  they 
were  routed  at  the  first  onset,  by  the  dexterity  ot" 
their  master :  and  this  ignoble  victory  would  have 
restored  the  peace  of  Africa,  if  the  conqueror  had 
not  been  hastily  recalled  to  Sicily,  to  appease  a  se- 
dition which  was  kindled  during  his  absence  in  his 
own  camp.  Disorder  and  disobedience  were  the  com- 
mon malady  of  the  times :  the  genius  to  command, 
and  the  virtue  to  obey,  resided  only  in  the  mind  of 
Belisarius. 

Although  Theodatus  descended  from  a  race  of  Reign  aid 
heroes,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  art,  and  averse  to  Theodatu?, 
the  dangers,  of  war.     Although  he  had  studied  the  ^^^°}'"'' 
writings  of  Plato  and  Tully,  philosophy  was  incapa-  i«ir< 
ble  of  purifying  his  mind  from  the  basest  passions,  Ociober— ' 
avarice  and  fear.     He  had  purchased  a  sceptre  by  Aumist!'"'' 
ingratitude  and  murder:  at  the  first  menace  of  an 
enemy,  he  degraded  his  own  majesty,  and  that  of  a 
nation,  which  already  disdained  their  unworthy  sove- 
reign.    Astonished  by  the  recent  example  of  Geli- 
mer,  he  saw  himself  dragged  in  chains  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople  :  the  teiTors  which  Belisa- 
rius inspired  were  heightened  by  the  eloquence  of 
Peter,  the  Byzantine  ambassador  ;  and  that  bold  and 
subtle  advocate  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty,  too 
ignominious  to  become  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
peace.     It  was  stipulated,  that  in  the  acclamations 
of  the  Roman  people,   the   name  of  the  emperor 
should  be  always  proclaimed  before  that  of  the  Go- 
thic king  ;  and  that  as  oftep  as  the  statue  of  Theo- 
datus was  erected  in  brass  or  marble,  the  divine 
image  of  Justinian  should  be  placed  on  its  right 
hand.     Instead  of  conferring,  the  king  of  Italy  was 
reduced  to  solicit,  the  honours  of  the  senate;   and 
the  consent  of  the  emperor  was  made  indispensable 
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:ap,  before  lie  could  execute,  against  a  priest  or  senator, 
^^^-  the  sentence  either  of  death  or  confiscation.  The 
feeble  monarch  resigned  the  possession  of  Sicily  j 
offered,  as  the  annual  mark  of  his  dependence,  a 
crown  of  gold,  of  the  weight  of  three  hundred  pounds  ; 
and  promised  to  supply,  at  the  requisition  of  his 
sovereign,  three  thousand  Gothic  auxiliaries  for  the 
service  of  the  empire.  Satisfied  with  these  extraor- 
dinary concessions,  the  successful  agent  of  Justinian 
hastened  his  journey  to  Constantinople ;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  reached  the  Albau  villa,  than  he  was 
recalled  by  the  anxiety  of  Theodatus  ;  and  the  dia- 
logue which  passed  between  the  king  and  the  am- 
bassador deserves  to  be  represented  in  its  original 
simplicity.  "  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  emperor 
"  will  ratify  this  treaty?  PerJiaps.  If  he  refuses, 
"  what  consequence  will  ensue  ?  War.  Will  such 
"a  war  be  just  or  reasonable?  Most  assuredly: 
"  every  one  should  act  according  to  his  character, 
"  What  is  your  meaning  ?  You  are  a  philosopher — 
"  Justinian  is  emperor  of  (he  Romans :  it  would  ill 

k"  become  the  disciple  of  Plato  to  shed  the  blood  of 
"  thousatids  in  his  private  quarrel :  the  successor  of 
"  Augustus  should  vindicate  his  rights,  and  recover 
"  by  arms  the  ancient  provinces  of  Ids  empire."  This 
reasoning  might  not  convince,  but  it  was  sufficient  to 
alarm  and  subdue  the  weakness  of  Theodatus  ;  and 
he  soon  descended  to  his  last  offer,  that,  for  the  poor 
equivalent  of  a  pension  of  forty-eight  thousand' pounds 
sterling,  be  would  resign  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths 
and  Italians,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
the  innocent  pleasures  of  philosophy  and  agriculture. 
Both  treaties  were  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  am- 
bassador, on  the  frail  security  of  an  oath  not  to  pro- 
duce the  second  till  the  first  had  been  positively  re- 
jected. The  event  may  be  easily  foreseen  :  Justinian 
required  and  accepted  the  abdication  of  the  Gothic 
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king.  His  indefatigable  agent  returned  from  Con-  i^''^''; 
stantinople  to  Ravenna,  with  ample  instructions  ;  _!_! — 1 
and  a  fair  epistle,  which  praised  the  wisdom  and 
generosity  of  the  royal  philosopher,  granted  his  pen- 
sion, with  the  assurance  of  such  honours  as  a  subject 
and  a  catholic  might  enjoy;  and  wisely  referred  the 
final  execution  of  the  treaty  to  the  presence  and 
authority  of  Bellsarius.  But  in  the  interval  of  sus- 
pense, two  Roman  generals,  who  had  entered  the 
province  of  Dalniatia,  were  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  Gothic  troops.  From  blind  and  abject  despair, 
Theodatus  capriciously  rose  to  groundless  and  fatal 
presumption,  and  dared  to  receive,  with  menace  and 
contempt,  the  ambassador  of  Justinian  ;  who  claimed 
his  promise,  solicited  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects, 
and  boldly  asserted  the  inviolable  privilege  of  his 
own  character.  The  march  of  Belisarius  dispelled 
this  visionary  pride  ;  and  as  the  first  campaign  was 
employed  in  the  reduction  of  Sicily,  the  invasion  of 
Italy  is  applied  by  Procopius  to  the  second  year  of 
the  Gothic  war. 

After  Belisarius  had  left  sufficient  garrisons  in  ndisariuB 
Palermo  and  Syracuse,  he  embarked  his  troops  at  illiy,"anii 
Messina,  and  landed  them,  without  resistance,  on  'J^u^e' 
the  opposite  shores  of  Rhegium.     A  Gothic  prince,  A.D.537. 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Theodatus,  was  sta- 
tioned with  an  army  to  guard  the  entrance  of  Italy ; 
but  he  imitated,  without  scmple,  the  example  of  a 
sovereign,  faithless  to  his  public  and  private  duties. 
The  perfidious  Ebermor  deserted  with  his  followers 
to  the  Roman  camp,  and  was  dismissed  to  enjoy  the 
servile  honours  of  the  Byzantine  court*.    From  Re- 
gium  to  Naples,  the  fleet  and  anny  of  Belisarius, 
almost  always  in  view  of  each  other,  advanced  near 
three  hundred  miles  along  the  sea-coast.    The  people 

D.  GO.  p.  703.  olit.  Grot,  and  lam.  i. 
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of  Binittium,  Lucania,  ami  Campania,  wlio  abhorred 
_  the,  name  and  religion  of  the  Goths,  embraced  the 
specious  excuse,  that  their  ruined  walls  were  incapa- 
ble of  defence  ;  the  soldiers  paid  a  just  equivalent  for 
a  plentiful  market;  and  curiosity  alone  interrupted' 
the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  husbandman  or  ar- 
tificer. Naples,  which  has  swelled  to  a  great  and 
populous  capital,  long  cherished  the  language  and 
manners  of  a  Grecian  colony ;  and  the  choice  of 
Virgil  had  ennobled  this  elegant  retreat,  which  at- 
tracted the  lovers  of  repose  and  study,  from  the 
noise,  the  smoke,  and  the  laborious  opulence  of 
Rome.  As  soon  as  the  place  was  invested  by  sea 
and  land,  Belisarius  gave  audience  to  the  deputies 
of  the  people,  who  exhorted  him  to  disregard  a  con- 
quest unworthy  of  his  arms,  to  seek  the  Gothic  king 
in  a  field  of  battle,  and,  after  his  victoiy,  to  claim,  as 
the  sovereign  of  Rome,  the  allegiance  of  the  de- 
pendent cities,  "  When  I  treat  with  my  enemies," 
replied  the  Roman  chief,  with  a  haughty  smile,  "  I 
"  am  more  accustomed  to  give  than  to  receive  coun- 
"  sel ;  but  1  hold  in  one  hand  inevitable  ruin,  and, 
"  in  the  other,  peace  and  freedom,  such  as  Sicily 
"  now  enjoys."  The  impatience  of  delay  urged  him 
to  grant  the  most  liberal  terms  ;  his  honour  secured 
their  performance  ;  but  Naples  was  divided  into  two 
factions  ;  and  the  Greek  democracy  was  inflamed  by 
their  orators,  who,  with  much  spirit  and  some  truth, 
represented  to  the  multitude,  tbat  the  Goths  would 
punish  their  defection,  and  tliat  Belisarius  himself 
must  esteem  their  loyalty  and  valour.  'ITieir  deli- 
Jberations,  however,  were  not  perfectly  free :  the  city 
was  commanded  by  eight  hundred  Barbarians,  whose 
wives  and  children  were  detained  at  Ravenna  as  the 
pledge  of  their  fidelity  ;  and  even  the  Jews,  who  were 
rich  and  numerous,  resisted,  with  desperate  enthusi- 
■  asm,  the  intolerant  laws  of  Justinian.     In  a  much 
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later  period,  the  circumference  of  Naples  measured 
only  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  ^ 
paces  *  ;  the  fortifications  were  defended  by  pre- 
cipices or  the  sea ;  when  the  aqueducts  were  inter- 
cepted, a  supply  of  water  might  be  drawn  from  wells 
and  fountains  ;  and  the  stock  of  provisions  was  suf- 
ficient to  consume  the  patience  of  the  besiegers.  At 
the  end  of  twenty  days,  that  of  Belisarlus  was  almost 
exhausted,  and  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  the  dis- 
grace of  abandoning  the  siege,  that  he  might  march, 
before  the  winter  season,  against  Rome  and  the  Go- 
thic king.  But  his  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  bold 
curiosity  of  an  Isaurian,  who  explored  the  dry  chan- 
nel of  an  aqueduct,  and  secretly  reported,  that  a  pas- 
sage might  be  perforated  to  introduce  a  file  of  armed 
soldiers  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  When  the  work 
had  been  silently  executed,  the  humane  general 
risked  the  discovery  of  his  secret,  hy  a  last  and  fruit- 
less admonition  of  the  impending  danger.  In  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  four  hundred  Romans  entered 
the  aqueduct,  raised  themselves  by  a  rope,  which  they 
fastened  to  an  olive  tree,  into  the  house  or  garden  of 
a  solitary  matron,  sounded  their  trumpets,  surprised 
the  centinels,  and  gave  admittance  to  their  com- 
panions, who  on  all  sides  scaled  the  walls,  and  burst 
open  the  gates  of  the  city.  Every  crime  which  is 
punished  by  social  justice  was  practised  as  the  rights 
of  war  ;  the  Huns  were  distinguished  by  cruelty  and 
sacrilege,  and  Belisarius  alone  appeared  in  tlie  streets 
and  churches  of  Naples,  to  moderate  the  calamities 
which  he  predicted.  "  The  gold  and  silver,"  he  re- 
peatedly exclaimed,  "  are  the  just  rewards  of  your 
*'  valour.  But  spare  the  inhabitants  ;  they  are  Chris- 
*'  tians,  they  are  suppliants,  they  are  now  your  fellow- 
"  subjects.     Restore  the  children  to  their  parents, 

*  Not  geometrieil,  but  connnon,  puwa  m  ttepi,  of  32  French  ineho  (d'.Vn. 
rille.  Mesuies  Itineraim,  p.  7.  8)  i  ihe  3363  do  not  iruike  »Ti  Engluh  mile. 
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*'  the  wives  to  their  husbands  ;  and  show  them,  by 
"  your  generosity,  of  what  friends  they  have  ob- 
"  stinately  deprived  themselves."  The  city  waa 
saved  by  the  virtue  and  authority  of  its  conqueror  ; 
and  when  the  Neapolitans  returned  to  their  houses,, 
they  found  some  consolation  in  the  secret  enjoyment 
of  their  hidden  treasures.  The  Barbarian  garrison 
inlisted  in  the  service  of  the  emperor;  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  delivered  from  the  odious  presence  of  the 
Goths,  acknowledged  his  dominion  ;  and  the  tusks 
of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  were  still  shown  at 
Beneventum,  are  curiously  described  by  the  historian! 
of  Belisarius. 

The  faithful  soldiers  and  citizens  of  Naples  had 
expected  their  deliverance  from  a  prince,  who  re- 
'  inaiued  the  inactive  and  almost  indifferent  spectator 
■  of  their  ruin.  Thcodatus  secured  his  person  withia 
the  walls  of  Rome,  while  his  cavalry  advanced  forty^ 
miks  on  the  Appian  way,  and  encamped  in  the 
Pomptine  marshes  ;  which,  by  a  canal  of  nineteeur 
miles  in  length,  had  been  recently  drained  and  con- 
verted into  excellent  pastures*.  But  the  principal 
forces  of  the  Goths  were  dispersed  in  Dalmatia, 
Venetia,  and  Gaul  ;  and  the  feeble  mind  of  their 
king  was  eoufounded  by  the  unsuccessful  event  of  a< 
divination,  which  seemed  to  presage  the  downfal  of 
his  empire.  The  most  abject  slaves  have  arraigned; 
the  guilt  or  weakness  of  an  unfortuuate  master.  The- 
character  of  Theodatus  was  rigorously  scrutinized  bjp 
a  free  and  idle  camp  of  Barbarians,  conscious  of  their* 
privilege  and  power  :  he  was  declared  unworthy  of 
his  race,  his  nation,  and  his  throne ;  and  their  gc- 

"  The  Dlamuovium  i»  alrwpBly  iionfounded  by  Cluvieiius  (toro.  ii.  p.  1007)' 
wllh  the  rivet  UftnB.  It  was  in  tnilh  a  canal  of  ninelran  miles,  from  Foruiii, 
Appil  to  Terrat&w,  on  nhicli  Horace  embarked  in  the  night.  The  DecenDornun  '' 
which  is  mentiiined  by  Lucan,  Dion  Cbshub,  anil  Cassiodorius,  has  been  boU 
fij^lly,  ruined,  mtorell,  and  obliterued  (d'Ali?ille,  Analjie  de  I'ltaU^  p. 
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neral  Vitiges,  whose  valour  had  been  signalized  in  ■ 
the  Illyrian  war,  was  raised  witli  unanimous  applause  J 
on  the  bucklers  of  his  companions.  On  the  first 
rumour,  the  abdicated  monarch  fled  from  the  justice 
of  his  country ;  but  he  was  pursued  by  private  re- 
venge. A  Goth,  whom  he  had  injured  in  his  love, 
overtook  Theodatus  on  the  Flaminian  way,  and  re- 
gardless of  his  unmanly  cries,  slaughtered  him,  as  he 
lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  like  a  victim  (says  the 
historian)  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The  choice  of 
the  people  is  the  best  and  purest  title  to  reign  over 
them  :  yet  such  is  the  prejudice  of  every  age,  that 
Vitiges  impatiently  wished  to  return  to  Kavenna, 
where  he  might  seize,  with  the  reluctant  hand  of  the 
daughter  of  Amalasontha,  some  faint  shadow  of  he- 
reditary right.  A  national  council  was  immediately 
held,  and  the  new  monai-ch  reconciled  the  impatient 
spirit  of  the  Barbarians  to  a  measure  of  disgrace, 
which  the  misconduct  of  his  predecessor  rendered 
wise  and  indispensable.  The  Goths  consented  to 
retreat  in  the  presence  of  a  victorious  enemy  ;  to  de- 
lay till  the  next  spring  the  operations  of  offensive 
war  ;  to  summon  their  scattered  forces  ;  to  relinquish 
their  distant  possessions,  and  to  trust  even  Rome  itself 
to  the  faith  of  its  inhabitants.  Leuderis,  an  aged 
warrior,  was  left  in  the  capital  with  four  thousand 
soldiers  ;  a  feeble  garrison,  which  might  have  se- 
conded the  zeal,  though  it  was  incapable  of  opposing 
the  wishes,  of  the  Romans.  But  a  momentary  en- 
thusiasm of  religion  and  patriotism  was  kindled  in 
their  minds.  They  furiously  exclaimed,  that  the 
^ostolic  throne  should  no  longer  be  profaned  by 
the  triumph  or  toleration  of  Arianism  ;  that  the 
tombs  of  the  Cssars  should  no  longer  be  trampled 
by  the  savages  ot"  the  north  ;  and,  without  reflecting, 
that  Italy  must  sink  into  a  province  of  Constan- 
tinople,  they  fondly  hailed  the  restoration  of  a  Roman 
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emperor  as  a  new  sera  of  freedom  and  prosperity. 
The  deputies  of  the  pope  and  clergy,  of  the  senate, 
and  people,  invited  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  to 
accept  their  voluntary  allegiance,  and  to  enter  the 
city,  whose  gates  would  be  thrown  open  tor  his  re- 
ception. As  soon  as  Belisarius  had  fortified  his  new 
conquests,  Naples  and  Cuniie,  he  advanced  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Vnltunius,  con- 
templated the  decayed  grandeur  of  Capua,  and 
halted  at  the  separation  of  the  Latin  and  Appian 
ways.  The  work  of  the  censor,  after  the  incessant 
use  of  nine  centuries,  still  preserved  its  prlmffival 
beauty,  and  not  a  flaw  could  be  discovered  in  the 
large  polished  stones,  of  which  that  solid,  though 
narrow,  road  was  so  firmly  compacted.  Belisarius, 
however,  preferred  the  Latin  way,  which,  at  a  di- 
stance from  the  sea  and  the  marshes,  skirted  in  a 
space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  His  enemies  had  disappeared  : 
when  he  made  his  entrance  through  the  Asinariatt' 
gate,  the  garrison  departed  without  molestation  along 
the  Flaminian  way ;  and  the  city,  alter  sixty  years* 
servitude,  was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  Bar- 
barians. Leiideris  alone,  from  a  motive  of  pride  or 
discontent,  refused  to  accompany  the  fugitives;  and 
the  Gothic  chief,  himself  a  trophy  of  the  victory, 
was  sent  with  the  keys  of  Rome  to  the  throne  of  the: 
emperor  .Justinian. 

The  first  day.s,  which  comcided  with  the  old  Sa< 
tumalia,  were  devoted  to  mutual  congratulation  and' 
the  public  joy  ;  and  the  Catholics  prepared  to  celei/ 
bratc,  without  a  rival,  the  approaching  festival  of  tlvS 
nativity  of  Christ,  In  the  familiar  conversation  o£ 
a  hero,  the  Romans  acquired  some  notion  of  the  vir- 
tues wliich  history  ascribed  to  their  ancestors  ;  they 
were  edified  by  the  apparent  respect  of  Belisarius  for 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  his  rigid  discipline 
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secured  in  the  midst  of  war  the  blessings  of  tran- 
quillity and  justice.  ITiey  applauded  the  rapid  sue-  J 
cess  of  his  arms,  which  overran  the  adjacent  country, 
as  far  as  Narni,  Perusia,  and  Spoleto ;  but  they 
trembled)  the  senate,  the  clergy,  and  the  unwarlike 
people,  as  soon  as  they  understood  that  he  had  re- 
solved, and  would  speedily  be  reduced,  to  sustain  a 
siege  against  the  powers  of  the  Gothic  monarchy. 
The  designs  of  Vitiges  were  executed,  during  the 
winter  season,  with  diligence  and  effect.  From  their 
rustic  habitations,  from  their  distant  garrisons,  the 
Goths  assembled  at  Ravenna  for  the  defence  of  their 
country  ;  and  such  were  their  numbersj  that  after  an 
army  had  been  detached  for  the  relief  of  Dalmatia, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  fighting  men  marched 
under  the  royal  standard.  According  to  the  degrees 
of  rank  or  merit,  the  Gothic  king  distributed  arms 
and  horses,  rich  gifts,  and  liberal  promises  :  he  moved 
along  the  Flaminian  way,  declined  the  useless  sieges 
of  Perusia  and  Spoleto,  respected  the  impregnable 
rock  of  Narni,  and  arrived  within  two  miles  of  Rome 
at  the  foot  of  the  Milvian  bridge.  The  narrow  pass- 
age was  fortified  with  a  tower,  and  Belisarius  had 
computed  the  value  of  the  twenty  days,  which  must 
be  lost  in  the  construction  of  another  bridge.  But 
the  consternation  of  the  soldiers  of  the  tower,  who 
either  fled  or  deserted,  disappointed  his  hopes,  and 
betrayed  his  person  into  the  most  imminent  danger. 
At  the  head  of  one  thousand  horse,  the  Roman 
general  sallied  from  the  Flaminian  gate  to  mark  the 
ground  of  an  advantageous  position,  and  to  survey 
the  camp  of  the  Barbarians  ;  but  while  he  still  be- 
lieved them  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tyber,  he  was 
suddenly  encompassed  and  assaulted  by  their  innu- 
merable squadrons.  The  fate  of  Italy  depended  on 
his  life  ;  and  the  deserters  pointed  to  the  conspicuous 
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horse,  a  bay,  with  a  white  face,  which  he  rode  on 
_  that  memorable  day.  "  Aim  at  the  bay  horse  !"  waa 
the  universal  cry.  Every  bow  was  bent,  every  ja- 
velin was  directed,  against  that  fatal  object,  and  the 
command  was  repeated  and  obeyed  by  thousands  who 
were  ignorant  of  its  real  motive.  The  bolder  Bar- 
barians advanced  to  the  more  honourable  combat  of 
swords  and  spears ;  and  the  praise  of  an  enemy  has 
graced  the  fall  of  Visandua,  the  standard-bearer,  who 
maintained  his  foremost  station,  till  he  was  pierced 
with  thirteen  wounds,  perhaps  by  the  hand  of  Beli- 
sarius  himself.  The  Roman  general  was  strong, 
active,  and  dexterous  :  on  every  side  he  discharged 
his  weighty  and  mortal  strokes  :  his  faithful  guards 
imitated  his  valour,  and  defended  his  person  ;  and 
the  Goths,  after  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men,  fled  be- 
fore the  arms  of  a  hero.  They  were  rashly  pursued 
to  their  camp ;  and  the  Romans,  oppressed  by  mul- 
titudes, made  a  gradual,  and  at  length  a  precipitate 
retreat  to  the  gates  of  the  city :  the  gates  were  shut 
against  the  fugitives  ;  and  the  public  terror  was  in- 
creased, by  the  report,  that  Belisarius  waa  slain. 
His  countenance  was  indeed  disfigured  by  sweat, 
dust,  and  blood ;  his  voice  was  hoarse,  his  strength 
was  almost  exhausted  ;  but  his  unconquerable  spirit 
still  remained:  he  imparted  that  spirit  to  his  de- 
sponding companions ;  and  their  last  desperate  charge 
was  felt  by  the  flying  Barharians,  as  if  a  new  army, 
vigorous  and  entire,  had  been  poured  from  the  city. 
The  Haminian  gate  was  thrown  open  to  a  real  trl- 
umph  ;  but  it  was  not  before  Belisarius  had  visjted 
every  post,  and  provided  for  the  public  safety,  that 
he  could  be  persuaded  by  his  wife  and  friends  to 
taste  the  needful  refreshments  of  food  and  sleep.  In 
the  more  improved  state  of  the  art  of  war,  a  general 
is  seldom  required  or  even  permitted  to  display  the 
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personal  prowess  of  a  soldier  ;  and  the  example  of  chap. 
Belisarius  may  be  added  to  the  rare  examples  of  ^-'^-'^'^- 
Heniy  IV.  of  Pyrrhus,  and  of  Alexander. 

After  this  first  and  unsuccessful  trial  of  their  ene-HUdcreire 
mies,  the  whole  army  of  the  Goths  passed  the  Tyber,  ""  ^""'' 
and  formed  the  siege  of  the  city,  which  continued 
above  a  year,  till  their  final  departure.  Whatever 
fancy  may  conceive,  the  severe  compass  of  the  geo- 
grapher deflnes  the  circumference  of  Rome  within  a 
line  of  twelve  miles  and  thi-ee  hundred  and  forty-five 
paces;  and  that  circumference,  except  in  the  Vatican, 
has  invariably  been  the  same,  from  the  triumph  of 
Aurelian  to  the  peaceful  but  obscure  reign  of  the 
modem  popes*.  But  in  the  day  of  her  greatness, 
the  space  within  her  walls  was  crowded  with  habita- 
tions and  inhabitants  ;  and  the  populous  suburbs,  that 
stretched  along  the  public  roads,  were  darted  like 
so  many  rays  from  one  common  centre.  Adversity 
swept  away  these  extraneous  ornaments,  and  left 
naked  and  desolate  a  considerable  part  even  of  the 
seven  hills.  Yet  Home  in  its  present  state  could  send 
into  the  field  above  thirty  thousand  males  of  amllitaiy 
age  ;  and,  notwithstauding  the  want  of  discipline  and 
exercise,  the  far  greater  part,  inured  to  the  hardships 
of  poverty,  might  be  capable  of  bearing  arms  for  the 
defence  of  their  country  and  religion.     The  prudence 

of  Belisarius  did  not  neglect  this  important  resource.  

His  soldiers  were  relieved  by  the  zeal  and  diligence 
of  the  people,  who  watched  while  ihei/  slept,  and 
lahoured  while  Ihei/  reposed  ;  he  accepted  the  volun- 
tary service  of  the  bravest  and  most  indigent  of  the 
Roman  youth  j  and  the  companies  of  townsmen  some- 

*  M.  d'AntiUe  has  given,  in  the  Memoin  of  llic  Academy  Tor  the  jeai  17S6 
(torn.  ux.  p.  I9ll_33e),  a  plan  of  Borne  on  «  smnller  scale,  but  fnr  more 
accurate  thnti  that  which  he  had  delineated  in  173B  for  RoUin's  liistorj.  Ei- 
perionce  had  impro»id  hia  knowledge ;  and,  instead  of  Rma's  topography,  he 
UMd  the  new  nnd  excellent  map  of  NoUl  Pliny's  old  meanue  tf  xni  must 
be  reduced  to  viil  wiles.  It  Is  caaiet  (o  allcc  a  text,  than  to  remove  bills  or 
boildingi. 
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CHAP,  times  represented,  in  a  vacant  post,  the  presence  of 
^xxxiv.  jjjg  troops  which  had  been  drawn  away  to  more  es- 
sential duties.  But  his  just  confidence  was  placed  in 
the  veterans  who  had  fought  under  his  banner  in  the 
Persian  and  Ai'ricau  wars ;  and  although  that  gallant 
band  was  reduced  to  five  thousand  men,  he  under- 
took, with  such  contemptible  numbers,  to  defend  a 
circle  of  twelve  mileSf  against  an  army  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  Barbarians.  In  the  walls  of 
Rome,  which  Belisarius  constructed  or  restored,  the 
materials  of  ancient  architecture  maybe  discerned*; 
and  the  whole  fortification  was  completed,  except  in 
a  chasm  still  extant  between  the  Flncian  and  Fla- 
minian  gates,  which  the  prejudices  of  the  Goths  and 
Romans  left  under  the  guard  of  St.  Peter  the  apostle  t. 
The  battlements  or  bastions  were  shaped  in  sliarp 
angles;  a  ditch,  broad  and  deep,  protected  the  foot 
of  the  rampart ;  and  the  arches  on  the  rampart  were 
assisted  by  military  engines ;  the  balista,  a  powerful 
cross-bow,  which  darted  short  but  massy  arrows  ;  the 
onagri,  or  wild  asses,  which,  on  the  principle  of  a 
sling,  threw  stones  and  bullets  of  an  enormous  size. 
A  chain  was  drawn  across  the  Tyber  ;  the  arches  of 
the  aqueducts  were  made  impervious,  and  the  mole 
or  sepulchre  of  Hadrian  X  was  converted,  for  the  first 
time,  to  the  uses  of  a  citadel.  That  venerable  struc- 
ture, which  contained  the  ashes  of  the  Antonines, 
was  a  circular  turret  rising  from  a  quadrangular  basis : 
it  was  covered  with  the  white  marble  of  Pares,  and 
,  decorated  by  the  statues  of  gods  and  heroes  ;  and  the 
►  lover  of  the  arts  must  read  with  a  sigh,  that  the  works 


. , _.  p.  31)  could 

dbdnauUh  ihe  [umulCiiaric  opera  &  Belisaria. 

,  +  The  fisaite  and  leaning  in  ite  iiiiper  part  of  the  wall,  whieb  PrOEopiuB  ob- 
setTEd  fGoih.  L  i,  t  13.).  is  visible  to  the  presenl  hour,  fDonat.  Boma  Vettu, 
Li-c.  17.  p.  63,  64). 

X  The  deGCHption  of  this  maUBoIcum,  or  niiilc. 
the  Orat  and  bat.  The  height  tbtne  (he  walls  ay^ 
gnU  plan,  the  lides  mensure  360  Englisli  feet. 
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of  Praxiteles  or  Lysippus  were  torn  from  their  lofty  chap. 
pedestals,  and  hurled  into  the  ditch  on  the  heads  of  '  ' 
the  besiegers  *.  To  each  of  his  lieutenants,  Beli- 
sarius  assigned  the  defence  of  a  gate,  with  the  wise 
and  peremptory  instruction,  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  alarm,  they  should  steadily  adhere  to  their  re- 
spective posts,  and  trust  their  general  for  the  safety 
of  Rome.  The  formidable  host  of  the  Goths  was  in- 
sufficient to  embrace  the  ample  measure  of  the  city: 
of  the  fourteen  gates,  seven  only  were  invested,  from 
the  Pramestine  to  the  Plaminian  way ;  and  Vitiges 
divided  his  troops  into  six  camps,  each  of  which  was 
fortified  with  a  ditch  and  mmpart.  On  the  Tuscan 
side  of  the  river,  a  seventh  encampment  was  formed 
in  the  field  or  circus  of  the  Vatican,  for  the  important 
purpose  of  commanding  the  Milvian  bridge  and  the 
course  of  the  Tyber ;  but  tbey  approached  with  de- 
votion the  adjacent  church  of  St.  Peter  j  and  the 
threshold  of  the  holy  apostles  was  respected  during 
the  siege  by  a  Christian  enemy.  In  tlie  ages  of  vic- 
toiy,  as  often  as  the  senate  decreed  some  distant  con- 
quest, the  consul  denounced  hostilities,  by  unbar- 
ring, in  solemn  porap,  the  gates  of  the  temple  of 
Janus  t.  Domestic  war  now  rendered  the  admoni- 
tion superfluous,  and  the  ceremony  was  superseded  by 
the  establishment  of  a  new  religion.  But  the  brazen 
temple  of  Janus  was  left  standing  in  the  forum  ;  of  a 
size  sufficient  only  to  contain  the  statue  of  the  god, 
five  cubits  in  height,  of  a  human  form,  but  with  two 
faces,  directed  to  the  east  and  west.      The  double 


■  Pmiteles  racuUed  in  Fuina,  and  that  of  Atlieni  was  his  own  maalerpiece. 
Rome  now  eonhtina  above  thiny  of  iJie  same  cbuacter.     When  the  ditch  of  St. 
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AdecId  wu  deantcd  under  Urbm  VIII.  the  worbinrai  found  the  ileepiag  Faun 
of  Uie  Barberini  palace ;  bui  a  leg,  a  thigh,  and  the  right  arm,  had  been  broken 
ftoni  that  bi3utiful  etutuc  (Winckeluiao,  Uiit.  de  I'Ait,  toui.  ii.  p.  52,  53.  torn. 
UL  p.  2fiS). 

-|-  PracD]du>  haa  given  the  beet  descnption  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  a  national 
deity  nf  Iiatium(Heyne,  Excutb.  t.  ad  I.  viL  /EaaiL).  It  was  once  a  gate  in  the 
primitive  city  of  Uoinulus  and  Nunia  f  Nardini,  p.  13.  256.  'iiO).  Virgil  has 
deaciibcd  the  ancient  cilc,  like  a  poet  and  an  antiquarian. 


Repulses  a 

■fflaulcof 
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gates  were  likewise  of  brass  ;  and  a  fruitless  effi>rt  to 
turn  them  oil  their  rusty  hinges,  revealed  the  scandal- 
ous secret,  that  some  Romans  were  still  attached  to 
the  superstition  of  their  ancestors. 

Eighteen  days  were  employed  by  the  besiegers,  to 
provide  all  the  instruments  of  attack  which  antiquity 
had  invented.  Fascines  were  prepared  to  fill  the 
ditches,  scaling-ladders  to  ascend  the  walls.  The 
liwgest  trees  of  the  forest  supplied  the  timbers  of  four 
battering-rams;  their  heads  were  armed  with  iron  j 
they  were  suspended  by  ropes,  and  each  of  them  was 
worked  by  the  labour  of  fifty  men.  The  lofty  wooden 
turrets  moved  on  wheels  or  rollers,  and  formed  a 
Spacious  platform  of  the  level  of  the  rampart.  Cte 
the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  day,  a  general  attack 
was  made  from  the  Prajnestine  gate  to  the  Vatican  : 
seven  Gothic  columns,  with  their  military  engines, 
advanced  to  the  assault ;  and  the  Romans  who  lined 
the  ramparts  listened  with  doubt  and  anxiety  to  the 
cheerful  assurances  of  their  commander.  As  soon  as 
the  enemy  approached  the  ditch,  Belisarius  himself 
drew  the  first  arrow  ;  and  such  was  his  strength  and 
dexterity,  that  he  transfixed  the  foremost  of  the  Bar- 
barian leaders.  A  shout  of  applause  and  victory  was 
re-echoed  along  the  wall.  He  drew  a  second  arrow, 
and  the  stroke  was  followed  with  the  same  success 
and  the  same  acclamation.  The  Roman  general  then 
gave  the  word,  that  the  archei's  should  aim  at  the 
teams  of  oxen  ;  they  were  instantly  covered  with 
mortal  wounds ;  the  towers  which  they  drew  re- 
mained useless  and  immoveable,  and  a  single  moment 
disconcerted  the  laborious  projects  of  the  king  of  the 
Goths.  After  this  disappointment,  Vitiges  still  con- 
tinued, or  feigned  to  continue,  the  assault  of  the  Sa- 
larian  gate,  that  he  might  divert  the  attention  of  his 
adversary,  while  his  principal  forces  more  strenuously 
attacked  the  Prsnestine  gate  and  the  sepulchre  of 
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Hadrian,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  each  chap. 
other.  Near  the  former,  the  double  walls  of  the  Vi-  ^^^^^^ 
vai'Ium  were  low  or  broken  ;  the  fortifications  of  the 
latter  were  feebly  guarded;  the  vigour  of  the  Goths 
was  excited  by  the  hope  of  victory  and  spoil ;  and  if 
a  single  post  had  given  way,  the  Romans,  aud  Rome 
itself,  were  irrecoverably  lost.  This  perilous  day  was 
the  most  glorious  in  the  life  of  Belisarius.  Amidst 
tumult  and  dismay,  the  whole  plan  of  the  attack  and 
defence  was  distinctly  present  to  his  mind ;  he  ob- 
served the  changes  of  each  instant,  weighed  every 
possible  advantage,  transported  his  person  to  the 
scenes  of  danger,  and  communicated  his  spirit  in  calm 
and  decisive  orders.  The  contest  was  fiercely  main- 
tained from  the  morning  to  the  evening ;  the  Goths 
were  repulsed  on  all  sides,  aiid  each  Roman  might 
boast,  that  he  had  vanquished  thirty  Barbarians,  if  the 
strange  disproportion  of  numbers  were  not  counter- 
balanced by  the  merit  of  one  man.  Thirty  thou- 
sand Goths,  according  to  the  confession  of  their  own 
chiefs,  perished  in  this  bloody  action :  and  the  mul- 
titude of  the  wounded  was  equal  to  that  of  the  slain. 
When  they  advanced  to  the  assault,  their  close  dis- 
order suffered  not  a  javelin  to  fall  without  effect ;  and 
as  -they  retired,  the  populace  of  the  city  joined  the 
pursuit,  and  slaughtered,  with  impunity,  the  backs 
of  their  flying  enemies.  Belisarius  instantly  sallied  His  saUies. 
from  the  gates ;  and  while  the  soldiers  chanted  his 
name  and  victory,  the  hostile  engines  of  war  were  re- 
duced to  ashes.  Such  was  the  loss  and  consternation 
of  the  Goths,  that,  from  this  day,  the  siege  of  Rome 
degenerated  into  a  tedious  and  indolent  blockade ; 
and  they  were  incessantly  harassed  by  the  Roman 
general,  who,  in  frequent  skirmishes,  destroyed  above 
five  thousand  of  their  bravest  troops.  Their  cavalry 
was  unpractised  in  the  use  of  the  bow  ;  their  archers 
served  on  foot ;  and  this  divided  force  was  incapable 
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CHAP,  of  contending  with  their  adversaries,  whose  lances 
sxxiv^  and  arrows,  at  a  distance,  or  at  hand,  were  alike  for- 
midable. The  consummate  skill  of  Belisarius  em- 
braced the  favourable  opportunities  :  and  as  he  chose 
the  ground  and  the  moment,  as  he  pressed  the  charge 
or  sounded  the  retreat,  tlie  squadrons  which  he  de- 
tached were  seldom  unsuccessful.  These  partial  ad- 
vantages diffused  an  impatient  ardour  among  the 
soldiers  and  people,  who  began  to  feel  the  hardships 
^  of  a  siege,  and  to  disregard  the  dangers  of  a  general 
engagement.  Each  plebeian  conceived  himself  to  be 
a  hero  ;  and  the  infantry,  who,  since  the  decay  of  dis- 
cipline, were  rejected  from  the  line  of  battle,  aspired 
to  the  ancient  honours  of  the  Roman  legion.  Beli- 
sarius praised  the  spirit  of  his  troops,  condemned 
their  presumption,  yielded  to  their  clamours,  and 
prepared  the  remedies  of  a  defeat,  the  possibility  of 
which  he  alone  had  courage  to  suspect.  In  the 
quarter  of  the  Vatican,  the  Romans  prevailed  ;  and 
if  the  irreparable  moments  had  not  been  wasted  in 
the  pillage  of  the  camp,  they  might  have  occupied 
the  Milvian  bridge,  and  charged  in  the  rear  of  the 
Gothic  host.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Tyber,  Beli- 
'fiaiius  advanced  from  the  Pincian  and  Salarian  gates. 
But  his  army,  four  thousand  soldiers  perhaps,  was 
t  in  a  spacious  plain  ;  they  were  encompassed  and 
h  Oppressed  by  fresh  multitudes,  who  continually  re- 
'  Jieved  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Barbarians,  The 
yaliant  leaders  of  the  infantry  were  unskilled  to  con- 
quer J  they  died :  the  retreat  (a  hasty  retreat)  was 
covered  by  the  prudence  of  the  general,  and  the 
yictors  started  back  with  affright  from  the  foi-midable 
aspect  of  an  armed  rampart.  The  reputation  of 
Belisarius  was  unsullied  by  a  defeat ;  and  the  Tain 
confidence  of  the  Goths  was  not  less  serviceable  to 
his  designs,  than  the  repentance  and  modesty  of  the 
Roman  troops. 
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From  the  moment  that  Belisarius  had  determined  chap. 
to  sustain  a  siege,  his  assiduous  care  provided  Rome  ^^^^^- 
against  the  danger  of  famine,  more  dreadful  than  the  Oisiress  of 
Gothic  arms.  An  extraordinary  supply  of  com  was  '  ^"''^' 
imported  from  Sicily :  the  harvests  of  Campania  and 
Tuscany  were  forcibly  swept  for  the  use  of  the  city: 
and  the  rights  of  private  property  were  infringed  by 
the  strong  plea  of  the  public  safety.  It  might  easily 
be  foreseen  that  the  enemy  would  intercept  the  aque- 
ducts ;  and  the  cessation  o(  the  water-mills  was  the 
first  inconvenience,  which  was  speedily  removed  by 
mooring  large  vessels,  and  fixing  mill-stones  in  the 
current  of  the  river.  The  stream  was  soon  em- 
barrassed by  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  polluted  with 
dead  bodies  ;  yet  so  effectual  were  the  precautions  of 
the  Roman  general,  that  the  waters  of  the  Tyber  still 
continued  to  give  motion  to  the  mills  and  drink  to 
the  inhabitants :  the  more  distant  quarters  were  sup- 
plied from  domestic  wells  ;  and  a  besieged  city  might 
support,  without  impatience,  the  privation  of  her 
public  baths.  A  large  portion  of  Rome,  from  the 
Pnenestine  gate  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  was  never 
invested  by  the  Goths ;  their  excursions  were  re- 
strained by  the  activity  of  the  Moorish  troops :  the 
navigation  of  the  Tyber,  and  the  Latin,  Appian,  and 
Ostian  ways,  were  left  free  and  unmolested  for  the 
introduction  of  corn  and  cattle,  or  the  retreat  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  sought  a  refuge  in  Campania  or 
Sicily.  Anxious  to  relieve  himself  from  an  useless 
and  devouring  multitude,  Belisarius  issued  his  pe- 
remptory orders  for  the  instant  departure  of  the  wo- 
men, the  children,  and  slaves  j  required  his  soldiers 
to  dismiss  their  male  and  female  attendants,  and  re- 
gulated their  allowance,  that  one  moiety  should  be 
given  in  provisions,  and  the  other  in  money.  His 
foresight  was  justified  by  the  increase  of  the  public 
distress,  as  soon  as  the  Goths  had  occupied  two  im- 
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portant  posts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  By 
'_  the  loss  of  the  port,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  city  of 
Porto,  he  was  deprived  of  the  country  on  the  right 
of  the  Tyber,  and  the  best  comnnmication  with  the 
sea ;  and  he  reflected  with  gi'ief  and  anger,  that  three 
hundred  men,  could  he  have  spared  such  a  feeble 
band,  might  have  defended  its  impregnable  works. 
Seven  miles  from  the  capital,  between  the  Appian 
and  the  Latin  ways,  two  principal  aqueducts  crossing, 
and  again  crossing  each  other,  inclosed  within  their 
solid  and  lofty  arches  a  fortified  space,  where  Vitiges 
established  a  cam])  of  seven  thousand  Goths  to  in- 
tercept the  convoys  of  Sicily  and  Campania.  The 
granaries  of  Rome  were  insensibly  exhausted,  the  ad- 
jacent country  had  been  wasted  with  fire  and  sword ; 
such  scanty  supplies  as  might  yet  be  obtained  by 
hasty  excursions  were  the  reward  of  valour,  and  the 
purehase  of  wealth  :  the  forage  of  the  horses,  and  the 
bread  of  the  soldiers,  never  failed ;  but  in  the  last 
Bionths  of  the  siege,  the  people  were  exposed  to  the 
miseries  of  scarcity,  unwholesome  food,  and  con- 
tagious disorders.  Belisarius  saw  and  pitied  their 
suflferings  ;  but  he  had  foreseen,  and  he  watched  the 
decay  of  their  loyalty,  and  the  progress  of  their  dis- 
content. Adversity  had  awakened  the  Romans  from 
the  dreams  of  grandeur  and  freedom,  and  taught 
them  the  humiliatiug  lesson,  that  it  was  of  small  mo- 
ment to  their  real  happiness,  whether  the  name  of 
their  master  was  derived  from  the  Gothic  or  the  Latin 
language.  The  lieutenant  of  Justinian  listened  to 
their  just  complaints,  but  he  rejected  with  disdain 
the  idea  of  flight  or  capitulation  ;  repressed  their 
clamorous  impatience  for  battle  ;  amused  them  with 
the  prospect  of  sure  and  speedy  relief;  and  secured 
himself  and  the  city  from  the  effects  of  their  despair 
or  treachery.  Twice  in  each  month  he  changed  the 
station  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  custody  of  the 
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gates  was  committed :  the  various  precautions,  of  cirAP, 
patroles,  watch-words,   lights,   and  music,   were   re-  ^^^'^" 
peatcdly  employed  to  discover  whatever  passed  on 
the  ramparts ;  out-guards  were  posted  beyond  the 
ditch,  and  the  trusty  vigilance  of  dogs  supplied  the 
more  doubtful  6delity  of  mankind.      A  letter  was 
intercepted,  which  assured  the  king  of  the  Goths, 
that  the  Asinarian  gate,  adjoining  to  the  Lateran 
church,  should  be  secretly  opened  to  his  troops.    On  Exile  of 
the  proof  or  suspicion  of  treason,  several  senators:' Jenua,^ 
were  banished ;  and  the  pope  Sylverius  was  suimnoned  ^'J^'f^^' 
to  attend  the  representative  of  his  sovereign,  at  his 
head-quarters  in  the  Pineian  palace.      The  ecclesi- 
astics, who  followed  their  bishops,  were  detained  in 
the  first  or  second  apartment,  and  he  alone  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  Belisai-ius.     The  conqueror 
of  Rome  and  Carthage  was  modestly  seated  at  the 
feet  of  Antonina,  who  reclined  on  a  stately  couch : 
the  general  was  silent,  but  the  voice  of  reproach  and 
menace  issued  from  the  mouth  of  his  imperious  wife. 
Accused  by  credible  witnesses,  and  the  evidence  of 
Ills  own  subscription,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was 
despoiled  of  his  pontifical  ornaments,  clad  in  the 
mean  habit  of  a  monk,  and  embarked,  without  delay, 
for  a  distant  exile  in  the  East. 

The  epistle  of  Belisarius  to  the  emperor  announced  i>siiviTance 

1  ■        ■  1  ■      1  1  1  -  1       ■  •  1     ofllietity, 

lus  Victory,  his  clanger,  and  his  resolution.  "  Accord- 
"  ing  to  your  commands,  we  have  entered  the  do- 
"  minions  of  the  Goths,  and  reduced  to  yotir  obe- 
"  dience  Sicily,  Campania,  and  the  city  of  Rome ;  but 
"  the  loss  of  these  conquests  will  be  more  disgracefid 
"  than  their  acquisition  was  glorious.  Hitherto  we 
"  have  successfully  fought  against  the  multitude  of 
"  the  Bai'barians,  but  their  multitudes  may  finally 
"  prevail.  Victory  is  tlie  gift  of  Providence,  but  the 
"reputation  of  kings  and  generals  depends  on  the 
"  success  or  the  &ilure  of  their  designs.     Permit  me 
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.    "  to  speak  with  freedom  :  if  you  wish  that  we  should 

'_  "  live,  send  us  subsistence ;  if  you  desire  that  we 
"  should  conquer,  send  us  arras,  horses,  and  men. 
"  The  Romans  have  received  us  as  friends  and  de- 
"  liverers  ;  but  in  our  present  distress,  thei/  will  be 
'.'  either  betrayed  by  their  confidence,  or  we  shall  be 
"  oppressed  by  their  treachery  and  hatred.  For  my- 
"  self,  my  life  is  consecrated  to  your  service :  it  is 
"  yours  to  reflect,  whether  my  death  in  this  situation 
"  will  contribute  to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  your 
"  reign."  Perhaps  that  reign  would  have  been 
equally  prosperous,  if  the  peaceful  master  of  the  East 
had  abstained  from  the  conquest  of  Africa  and  Italy ; 

'  but  as  Justinian  was  ambitious  of  fame,  he  made  some 
efforts,  they  were  feeble  and  languid,  to  support  and 
rescue  liis  victorious  general.      A  reinforcement  of 

I  sixteen  hundred  Sclavonians  and  Huns  was  led  by 
Martin  and  Valerian  ;  and  as  they  had  reposed  during 

'  the  winter  season  in  the  harbours  of  Greece,  the 
strength  of  the  men  and  horses  was  not  impaired  by 
the  fatigues  of  a  sea-voyage  ;  and  they  distinguished 
their  valour  in  the  first  sally  against  the  besiegers. 
About  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  Euthalius 
landed  at  Terracina  with  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  payment  of  the  troops ;  he  cautiously  proceeded 
along  the  Appian  way,  and  this  convoy  entered  Rome 
through  the  gate  Capena,  while  Belisarius,  on  the 
other  side,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Goths  by  a 
vigorous  and  successful  skirmish.  These  seasonable 
aids,  the  use  and  reputation  of  which  were  dexter- 
ously managed  by  the  Roman  general,  revived  the 
courage,  or  at  least  the  hopes,  of  the  soldiers  and 
people.  The  historian  Procopius  was  despatched 
with  an  important  commission,  to  collect  the  troops  . 
and  provisions  which  Campania  could  fumish,  or 
Constantinople  had  sent ;  and  the  secretary  of  Beli- 
sarius was  soon  followed  by  Antonina  herself,  who 
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boldly  traversed  the  posts  of'tlie  enemy,  and  returned 
with  the  Oriental  succours  to  the  relief  of  her  husband  _ 
and  the  besieged  city.  A  fleet  of  three  thousand 
Isaurians  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  after- 
wards at  Ostia.  Above  two  thousand  horse,  of  whom 
a  part  were  Thracians,  landed  at  Tarentum ;  and, 
after  the  junction  of  five  hundred  soldiers  of  Cam- 
pania, and  a  train  of  waggons  laden  with  wine  and 
Hour,  they  directed  their  march  on  the  Appian  way, 
from  Capua  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The 
forces  that  arrived  by  land  and  sea  were  united  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyber.  Antoniiia  convened  a  council 
of  war:  it  was  resolved  to  surmount,  with  sails  and 
oars,  the  adverse  stream  of  the  river:  and  the  Goths 
were  apprehensive  of  disturbing,  by  any  rash  hostili- 
ties, the  negotiation  to  which  Belisarius  had  craftily 
listened.  They  credulously  believed,  that  they  saw 
no  more  than  the  vanguard  of  a  fleet  and  army, 
which  already  covered  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  plains 
of  Campania  ;  and  the  illusion  was  supported  by  the 
haughty  language  of  the  Roman  general,  when  he 
gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Vitiges.  After 
a  specious  discourse  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  they  declared  that,  for  the  sate  of  peace,  they 
were  disposed  to  renounce  the  possession  of  Sicily. 
"  The  emperor  is  not  less  generous,"  replied  his 
lieutenant,  with  a  disdainful  smile,  "  in  return  for  a 
"  gift  which  you  no  longer  possess  :  he  presents  you 
"  with  an  ancient  province  of  the  empire  ;  he  resigns 
*'  to  the  Goths  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  island." 
Belisarius  rejected  with  equal  firmness  and  contempt 
the  offer  of  a  tribute  ;  but  he  allowed  the  Gothic  am- 
bassadors to  seek  their  fate  from  the  mouth  of  Jus- 
tinian  himself;  and  consented,  with  seeming  re- 
luctance, to  a  truce  of  three  months,  from  the  winter 
solstice  to  the  equinox  of  spring.  Prudence  might 
not  safely  trust  either  the  oaths  or  hostages  of  the 
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Barbarians,  but  the  conscious  superiority  of  the  Kon 
man  chief  was  expressed  in  the  distribution  of  his 
troops.  As  soon  as  fear  or  hunger  compelled  the 
Goths  to  evacuate  Alba,  Porto,  and  Centumcellse, 
their  place  was  instantly  supplied ;  the  garrisons  o£ 
Narni,  Spoleto,  and  Perusia,  were  reinforced,  and 
the  seven  camps  of  the  besiegers  were  gradually  eiu 
compassed  with  the  calamities  of  a  siege.  The  prayer^ 
and  pilgrimage  of  Datius,  bishop  of  Milan,  were  not 
without  effect ;  and  he  obtained  one  thousand  Thr»i 
cians  and  Isaurians,  to  assist  the  revolt  of  Liguria 
against  her  Ariau  tyrant.  At  the  same  time,  Joha 
the  Sanguinary,  the  nephew  of  Vitalian,  was  detncbed 
with  two  thousand  chosen  horse,  first  to  Alba  on  thft 
Fucine  lake,  and  afterwards  to  the  frontiers  of  PU 
cenum  on  the  Hadriatic  sea.  "  In  that  province,** 
said  Belisarius,  "  the  Goths  have  deposited  theit 
"  families  and  treasures,  without  a  guard  or  tha 
"  suspicion  of  danger.  Doubtless  they  will  violate 
"  the  truce  :  let  them  feel  your  presence,  before  thejj 
"  hear  of  your  motions.  Spare  the  Italians ;  sufie^ 
"  not  any  fortified  places  to  remain  hostile  in  you; 
"  rear;  and  faithfully  reser\'e  the  spoil  for  an  eqijai 
"  and  common  partition.  It  would  not  be  reasoq^ 
"  able,"  he  added  with  a  laugh,  "  that  whilst  we  ar^ 
"  toiling  to  the  destruction  of  the  drones,  our  iivire 
"  fortunate  brethren  should  rifle  and  enjoy  th^ 
"  honey." 

The  whole  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  had  been 
sembled  for  the  attack,  and  was  almost  entirely  con>' 
sumed  in  the  siege  of  Rome.  If  any  credit  be  due 
to  an  intelligent  spectator,  oae-third  at  least  of  tb^iv 
enormous  host  wa$  destroyed,  in  frequent  and  bloody 
combats  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  bad  fame 
and  pernicious  qualities  of  the  summer  air  migbt 
already  be  imputed  to  the  decay  of  agriculture  an^ 
population ;   and  the  evils  of  faiiune  and  pestitei 
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were  aggravated  by  their  own  licentiousness,  and  the    chap. 

nni'riendly  disposition  of  the  country.     While  Vitiges  , L 

struggled  with  his  fortune  ;  while  he  hesitated  be- 
tween shame  and  ruin  ;  his  retreat  was  hastened  by 
domestic  alarms.  The  king  of  the  Goths  was  in- 
formed by  trembling  messengers,  that  John  the  San- 
guinaiy  spread  the  devastations  of  war  from  the 
Apennine  to  the  Hadriatic  ;  that  the  rich  spoils  atid 
innumerable  captives  of  Picenum  were  lodged  in  the 
fortifications  of  Rimini ;  and  that  this  formidable 
chief  had  defeated  his  uncle,  insulted  his  capital,  and 
seduced,  hy  secret  correspondence,  the  fidelity  of  his 
wife,  the  imperious  daughter  of  Amalasontha.  Yet, 
before  he  retired,  Vitiges  made  a  last  effort,  either  to 
storm  or  to  surprise  the  city.  A  secret  passage  was 
discovered  in  one  of  the  aqueducts  j  two  citizens  of 
the  Vatican  were  tempted  by  bribes  to  intoxicate  the 
guards  of  the  Aurelian  gate  ;  an  attack  was  meditated 
on  the  walls  beyond  the  Tyber,  in  a  place  which  waS 
not  fortified  with  towers  ;  and  the  Barbarians  ad- 
vanced, with  torches  and  scaling-ladders,  to  the  as- 
sault of  the  Pincian  gate.  But  every  attempt  was 
defeated  by  the  intrepid  vigilance  of  Belisarius  and 
his  band  of  veterans,  who,  in  the  most  perilous  mo- 
nients,  did  not  regret  the  absence  of  their  com- 
panions ;  and  the  Goths,  alike  destitute  of  hope  and 
eubastencc,  clamorously  urged  their  departure,  be- 
fore the  ti-uce  should  expire,  and  the  Roman  cavalry 
should  again  be  united.  One  year  and  nine  days 
after  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  an  army  so 
lately  strong  and  triumphant  burnt  their  tents,  and 
tumuituously  repassed  the  Milvian  bridge.  They 
repassed  not  with  impunity  :  their  thronging  mul- 
titudes, oppressed  in  a  narrow  passage,  were  driven 
headlong  into  the  Tyber,  by  their  own  fears  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  j  and  the  Roman  general,  sally- 
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CHAP,  iig  from  the  Pincian  gate,  inflicted  a  severe  and  dis- 
_^^^2^^^  graceful  wound  on  their  retreat.  The  slow  length 
of  a  sickly  and  desponding  host  was  heavily  dragged 
along  the  Flaminian  way;  from  whence  the  Bar- 
barians were  sometimes  compelled  to  deviate,  lest  they 
should  encounter  the  hostile  garrisons  that  guarded 
the  high  road  to  Rimini  and  Ravenna.  Yet  so  power- 
ful was  this  flying  army,  that  Vitiges  spared  ten 
thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  the  cities  which  he 
was  most  solicitous  to  preserve,  and  detached  his 
nephew  Uraias,  with  an  adequate  force,  for  the  chas- 
tisement of  rebellious  Milan.  At  the  head  of  his 
principal  army,  he  besieged  Rimini,  only  thirty-three 
miles  distant  from  the  Gothic  capital.  A  feeble 
rampart,  and  a  shallow  ditch,  were  maintained  by  the 
skill  and  valour  of  John  the  Sanguinary,  who  shared 
the  danger  and  fatigue  of  the  meanest  soldier,  and 
emulated,  on  a  theatre  less  illustrious,  the  military 
virtues  of  his  great  commandei'.  The  towers  and 
battering  engines  of  the  Barbarians  wore  rendered 
useless  ;  their  attacks  were  repulsed  ;  and  the  tedious 
blockade,  which  reduced  the  garrison  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  hunger,  afforded  time  for  the  union  and 
march  of  the  Roman  forces.  A  fleet  which  had  sur- 
prised Aucona  sailed  along  the  coast  of  the  Ha- 
driatic,  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  city.  The  eunuch 
Nai-ses  lauded  in  Picenum  with  two  thousand  Heruli 
and  five  thousand  of  the  bravest  troops  of  the  East. 
The  rock  of  the  Apennine  was  forced  ;  ten  thousand 
veterans  moved  round  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
under  the  command  of  Belisarius  himself ;  and  a  nevv 
army,  whose  encampment  blazed  with  innumerable 
lights,  appeared  to  advance  along  the  Flaminian  way. 
Overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and  despair,  the 
Goths  abandoned  the  siege  of  Rimini,  their  tents, 
their  standards,  and  their  leaders  ;  and  Vitiges,  who 
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gave  or  followed  the  example  of  flight,  never  halted    chap 
till  he  found  a  shelter  within  the  wails  and  morasses  ^^^^'~ 


of  Ravenna.  Retire  w 

To  these  walls,  and  to  some  fortresses  destitute  of ,  ™"""  , 

I  1       rt      1  Jealoatj  of 

any  mutual  support,  the  Crothic  monarchy  was  now  ihe  Roman 
reduced.  The  provinces  of  Italy  had  embraced  the  a!'d.*«18. 
party  of  the  emperor ;  and  his  army,  gradually  re- 
cruited to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand  men,  must 
have  achieved  an  easy  and  rapid  conquest,  if  their 
invincible  powers  had  not  been  weakened  by  the 
discord  of  the  Roman  chiefs.  Before  the  end  of  the 
siege,  an  act  of  blood,  ambiguous  and  indiscreet,  sul- 
lied the  fair  fame  of  Bclisarius.  Presidius,  a  loyal 
Italian,  as  he  fled  from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  was  rudely 
stopped   by  Constantino,  the  military  governor  of 

Spoleto,  and  despoiled,  even  in  a  church,  of  two  dag-  

gers  richly  inlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  As 
soon  as  the  public  danger  had  subsided,  Presidius 
complained  of  the  loss  and  injury  :  his  complaint  was 
heard,  but  the  order  of  restitution  was  disobeyed  by 
the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  offender.  Exasperated 
by  the  delay,  Presidms  boldly  arrested  the  general's 
horse  as  he  passed  through  the  forum  ;  and  with  the 
spirit  of  a  citizen,  demanded  the  common  benefit  of 
the  Roman  laws.  The  honour  of  Belisarius  was  en- 
gaged ;  he  summoned  a  council  j  claimed  the  obe- 
dience of  his  subordinate  officer  ;  and  was  provoked, 
by  an  insolent  reply,  to  call  hastily  for  the  presence 
of  his  guards.  Constantine,  viewing  their  entrance 
as  the  signal  of  death,  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed 
on  the  general,  who  nimbly  eluded  the  stroke,  and 
was  protected  by  his  friends ;  while  the  desperate 
assassin  was  disai-med,  dragged  into  a  neighbouring 
chamber,  and  executed,  or  rather  nmrdered,  by  the 
guards,  at  the  arbitrary  command  of  Belisarius.  Inoeaiiiof 
this  hasty  act  of  violence,  the  guilt  of  Constantine  f°^"^' 
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CHAP,  was  no  longer  remenibered ;  the  despair  and  death 
^^  ^'  of  that  valiant  officer  were  secretly  imputed  to  the 
revenge  of  Antonina ;  and  each  of  his  colleagues, 
conscious  of  the  same  rapine,  was  apprehensive  of  the 
same  fate.  The  fear  of  a  common  enemy  suspended 
the  effects  of  their  envy  and  discontent ;  but,  in  the 
confidence  of  approaching  victory,  they  instigated  a 
powerful  rival  to  oppose  the  conqueror  of  Rome  and 
f  The  eunuch  Africa.  From  the  domestic  service  of  the  palace,  and 
the  administration  of  the  private  revenue,  Narses  the 
eunuch  was  suddenly  exalted  to  the  head  of  an  army  ; 
and  the  spirit  of  a  hero,  who  afterwards  equalled  the 
merit  and  glory  of  Belisaiius,  served  only  to  perplex 
the  operations  of  the  Gothic  war.  To  his  prudent 
counsels  the  relief  of  Rimini  was  ascribed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  discontented  faction,  who  exhorted 
Narses  to  assume  an  independent  and  separate  com- 
Qiand.  The  epistle  of  Justinian  had  indeed  enjoined 
his  obedience  to  the  general ;  but  the  dangerous  ex- 
eeption,  "  as  far  as  may  be  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
"  lie  service,"  reserved  some  freedom  of  judgment 
L  to  the  discreet  favourite,  who  had  so  lately  departed 
from  the  sacred  and  familiar  conversation  of  bis  sove- 
Teign.  In  the  exercise  of  this  doubtful  right,  the 
eunuch  perpetually  dissented  from  the  opinions  of 
-Belisarius  ;  and,  after  yielding  with  reluctance  to  the 
giege  of  Urbiuo,  he  deserted  his  colleague  in  the 
night,  and  marched  away  to  the  conquest  of  the 
^melian  province.  The  fierce  and  formidable  bands 
of  the  Heruli  were  attached  to  the  person  of  Naraes  ; 
ten  thousand  Romans  and  confederates  were  per- 
suaded to  march  under  his  banners  j  every  malecon- 
tent  embraced  the  fair  opportunity  of  revenging  his 
private  or  imaginary  wrongs;  and  the  remaining 
troops  of  Belisarius  were  divided  and  dispersed  from 
the  garrisons  of  Sicily  to  the  shores  of  the  Hadriatic. 
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His  skill  and  perseveiaiice  overcame  every  obstacle  :    <  hap. 
.Urbino  was  taken ;  the  sieges  of  FEesula?,  Orvicto,  and  _^^^'^j 
Auximiim,  were  undertaken  and  vigorously  prose-  Fim.i  m 
euted  }  and  the  eunuch  Narses  was  at  length  recalled  iiioHiyof 
to  the  domestic  cares  of  the  palace.     All  dissensions  '^''™""'- 
Were  healed,  and  all  opposition  was  suhdued,  by  the 
temperate  authority  of  the  Roman  general,  to  whoni 
his  enemies  could  not  refuse  their  esteem  ;  and  Beli- 
sarius  inculcated  the  salutary  lesson,  that  the  forces 
of  the  state  should  compose  one  body,  and  be  ani- 
mated by  one  soul.     But  in  the  interval  of  discord, 
the  Goths  were  permitted  to  breathe ;  an  important 
season  was  lost,  Milan  was  destroyed,  and  the  northern 
provinces  of  Italy  were  afflicted  by  an  inundation  of 
the  Franks. 

When  Justinian  first  meditated  the  conquest  of^n^^onof 
Italy,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  Franks. 
and  adjured  them,  by  the  common  ties  of  alliance  and  ^gg, '  ^^^' 
religion,  to  join  in  the  holy  enterprise  against  the 
Arians.  The  Goths,  as  their  wants  were  more  urgent, 
employed  a  more  eft'ectua!  mode  of  persuasion,  and 
vainly  strove,  by  the  gift  of  lands  and  money,  to  puu-j^^r 
chase  the  friendship,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  a 
light  and  perfidious  nation.  But  the  afms  of  Belisarius, 
and  the  revolt  of  the  Italians,  had  no  sooner  shaken 
the  Gothic  tnonarchy,  than  Theodebcrt  of  Austrasia, 
ihe  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the  Merovingian 
kings,  was  persuaded  to  succour  their  distress  by  an 
indirect  and  seasonable  aid.  Without  expecting  the 
consclitof  their  sovereign,  ten  thousand  Burgimdians, 
his  recent  subjects,  descended  from  the  Alps,  and 
joined  the  troops  which  Vitiges  had  sent  to  chastise 
the  revolt  of  Milan.  After  an  obstinate  siege,  the 
Capital  of  Llgnrla  was  reduced  by  famine,  but  no 
capitulation  could  be  obtained,  except  for  the  safe 
retreat  of  the  Roman  garrison.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand maks  wefe  repo7'tcd  to  be  slain ;  the  female 
r  i 
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sex,  and  the  more  precious  spoil,  was  resigned  to  tlie 
'__  Burguudians ;  and  the  houses,  or  at  least  the  walls, 
n  of  Milan  were  levelled  with  the  ground.  The  Goths, 
in  their  last  moments,  were  revenged  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  city,  second  only  to  Rome  in  size  and  opu- 
lence, in  the  splendour  of  its  buildings,  or  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  Belisarius  sympathized  alone 
in  the  fate  of  his  deserted  and  devoted  friends.  En- 
couraged by  this  successful  inroad,  Theodebert  him- 
self, in  the  ensuing  spring,  invaded  the  plains  of  Italy 
with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  Barbarians. 
The  king,  and  some  chosen  followers,  were  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  armed  with  lances  ;  the  infantry, 
without  bows  or  spears,  were  satisfied  with  a  shield, 
a  sword,  and  a  double-edged  battle-axe,  which,  in 
their  hands,  became  a  deadly  and  unerring  weapon. 
Italy  trembled  at  the  march  of  the  Franks  ;  and  both 
the  Gothic  prince  and  the  Roman  general,  alike  ig- 
norant of  their  designs,  solicited,  with  hope  and  ter- 
ror, the  friendship  of  these  dangerous  allies.  Till  he 
had  secured  the  passage  of  the  Po  on  the  bridge  of 
^  Pavia,  the  grandson  of  Clovis  dissembled  his  inten- 
tions, which  he  at  length  declared,  by  assaulting,  al- 
most at  the  same  instant,  the  hostile  camps  of  the 
Romans  and  Goths.  Instead  of  uniting  their  arms, 
they  fled  with  equal  precipitation  ;  and  the  fertile 
though  desolate  provinces  of  Liguria  and  jEmilia 
were  abandoned  to  a  licentious  host  of  Barbarians, 
whose  rage  was  not  mitigated  by  any  thoughts  of 
settlement  or  conquest.  Among  the  cities  which 
they  ruined,  Genoa,  not  yet  constructed  of  marble, 
is  particularly  enumerated  :  and  the  deaths  of  thou- 
sands, according  to  the  regular  practice  of  war,  appear 
to  have  excited  less  horror  than  sacrifices  of  women 
and  children,  which  were  performed  with  impunity 
in  the  camp.  If  it  were  not  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
the  first  and  most  cruel  sufferings  must  be  the  lot  of 
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the  innocent  and  helpless,  histoiy  might  exult  in  the  chap. 
misery  of  the  conquerors,  who,  in  the  midst  of  riches,  ^' 
were  left  destitute  of  bread  or  wine,  reduced  to  drink 
the  waters  of  the  Po,  and  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  dis- 
tempered cattle.  The  dysentery  swept  away  one- 
third  of  their  army ;  and  the  clamours  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  were  impatient  to  pass  the  Alps,  disposed 
Theodebert  to  listen  with  respect  to  the  mild  ex- 
hortations of  Belisarius.  The  memory  of  this  inglo- 
rious and  destructive  warfare  was  perpetuated  on  the 
medals  of  Gaul ;  and  Justinian,  without  unsheathing 
his  sword,  assumed  the  title  of  conqueror  of  the 
Franks.  The  Merovingian  prince  was  offended  by 
the  vanity  of  the  emperor  ;  he  affected  to  pity  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  the  Goths  ;  and  his  insidious  offer 
of  a  foederal  union  was  fortified  by  the  promise  or 
menace  of  descending  from  the  Alps  at  the  head  of 
five  hundred  thousand  men.  His  plans  of  conquest 
were  boundless,  and  perhaps  chimerical.  The  king 
of  Austrasia  threatened  to  chastise  Justinian,  and  to 
march  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople  :  he  was  over- 
thrown and  slain  by  a  wild  bull,  as  he  hunted  in  the 
Belgie  or  GemiHn  forests. 

As  soon  as  Belisarius  was  delivered  from  his  foreign  Belisarius 
and  domestic  enemies,  he  seriously  applied  his  forces  r^^o.. 
to  the  final  reduction  of  Italy.  In  the  siege  of  Osimo, 
the  general  was  nearly  transpierced  with  an  arrow,  if 
the  mortal  stroke  had  not  been  intercepted  by  one  of 
his  guards,  who  lost,  in  that  pious  office,  the  use  of 
his  hand.  The  Goths  of  Osimo,  four  thousand  war- 
riors, with  those  of  Ffesulie  and  the  Cottian  Alps, 
were  among  the  last  who  maintained  their  independ- 
ence ;  and  their  gallant  resistance,  which  almost  tired 
the  patience,  deserved  the  esteem,  of  the  conqueror. 
His  prudence  refused  to  subscribe  the  safe-conduct 
which  they  asked,  to  join  their  brethren  of  Ravenna  ; 
but  they  saved,  liy  an  honourable  capitulation,  one 
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CHAP,  moiety  at  least  of  their  wealth,  with  the  free  alterna* 
xxxiv.  jjyg  pj'  retiring  peaceably  to  their  estates,  or  inlisting 
to  serve  the  emperor  iti  his  Persian  wars.  The  iiiul- 
titudes  which  yet  adhered  to  the  standard  of  Vitiges 
far  surpassed  the  number  of  the  Roman  troops  j  but 
neither  prayers,  nor  defiance,  nor  the  extreme  danger 
of  his  most  faithful  subjects,  could  tempt  the  Gothic 
king  beyond  the  fortifications  of  Ravenna.  These 
fortifications  were,  indeed,  impregnable  to  the  assaults 
of  art  or  violence  ;  and  when  Belisarius  invested  the 
capital,  he  was  soon  convinced  that  famine  only  could 
tame  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Barbarians.  The  sesy 
the  land,  and  the  channels  of  the  Po,  were  guarded 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  general ;  and  his  mo- 
rality extended  the  rights  of  war  to  the  practice  of 
poisoning  the  waters,  and  secretly  firing  the  granaries 
of  a  besieged  city.  While  he  pressed  the  blockade  of 
Ravenna,  he  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  two  am- 
bassadors from  Constantinople,  with  atreaty  of  peace, 
which  Justinian  had  imprudently  signed,  without 
deigning  to  consult  the  author  of  his  victory.  By 
this  disgraceful  and  precarious  agreement,  Italy  and 
the  Gothic  treasure  were  divided,  and  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Po  were  left  with  the  regal  title  to  the 
successor  of  Theodoric.  The  ambassadors  were  eager 
to  accomplish  their  salutary  commission  ;  the  captive 
Vitiges  accepted,  with  transport,  the  unexpected 
offer  of  a  crown ;  honour  was  less  prevalent  among 
the  Goths,  than  the  want  and  appetite  of  food  ;  and 
the  Romau  chiefs,  who  murmured  at  the  Gontinuance 
of  the  war,  professed  implicit  submission  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  emperor.  If  Belisarius  had  possessed 
only  the  courage  of  a  soldier,  the  laurel  would  have 
been  snatched  from  his  hand  by  timid  and  envious 
counsels  j  but  in  this  decisive  moment,  he  resolved, 
with  the  magnanimity  of  a  statesman,  to  sustain  alone 
the  danger  and  merit  (^generous  disobedience.  Each 
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of  his  officers  gave  a  written  opinion,  that  the  siege  chap. 
of  Ravenna  was  impracticable  and  hopeless :  the  ge-  ^^^  V 
neral  then  rejected  the  treaty  of  partition,  and  de- 
clared his  own  resolution  of  leading  Vitiges  in  chains 
to  the  feet  of  Justinian.  The  Goths  retired  with  doubt 
and  dismay  ^  this  peremptory  refusal  deprived  them 
of  the  only  signature  which  they  could  trust,  and 
filled  their  minds  with  a  just  apprehension,  that  a 
sagacious  enemy  had  discovered  the  full  extent  of 
their  deplorable  state.  They  compared  the  fame  and 
fortune  of  Belisarius  with  the  weakness  of  their  ill- 
fated  king  ^  and  the  comparison  suggested  an  extra- 
ordinary project,  to  which  Vitiges,  with  apparent 
resignation,  was  compelled  to  acquiesce,.  Partition 
would  ruin  the  strength,  exile  would  disgrace  the 
honour,  of  the  nation  ;  but  they  offered  their  arms, 
their  treasures,  and  the  fortifications  of  Ravenna,  if 
Belisarius  would  disclaim  the  authority  of  a  master, 
accept  the  choice  of  the  Goths,  and  assume,  as  he 
had  deserved,  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  If  the  false 
lustre  of  a  diadem  could  have  tempted  the  loyalty  of 
a  faithful  subject,  his  prudence  must  have  foreseen 
the  inconstancy  of  the  Barbarians,  and  his  rational 
ambition  would  prefer  the  safe  and  honourable  sta-- 
tion  of  a  Roman  general.  Even  the  patience  and 
seeming  satis&ction  with  which  he  entertained  a  pro- 
posal of  treason  might  be  susceptible  of  a  malignant 
interpretation.  But  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  was 
conscious  of  his  own  rectitude :  he  entered  into  a 
dark  and  crooked  path,  as  it  might  lead  to  the  vo- 
luntary submission  of  the  Goths ;  axid  his  dexterous 
policy  persuaded  them  that  he  was  disposed  to  comply 
with  their  wishes,  without  engaging  an  oath  or  a 
promise  for  the  performance  of  a  treaty  which  he 
secretly  abhorred..  The  day  of  the  surrender  of  Ra- 
venna was  stipulated  by  the  Gothic  ambassadors^:  a 
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CHAP,    fleet,  )aden  with  provisions,  sailed  as  a  welcome  guest! 
^^^^'  into  the  deepest  recess  of  the  harbour  :  the  gates  were  \ 
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SubiiucsthB  opened  to  the  fancied  king  of  Italy  ;  and  Belisarius,  I 
kingdom  of  without  meeting  an  enemy,  triumphantly  marched  ] 
A^D  s^Jd  through  the   streets   of  an   impregnable  city.      The 
'December.   Romans  were  astonished  by  their  success;  the  mul-  | 
titude  of  tall  and  robust  Barbarians  were  confounded 
by  the  image  of  their  own  patience ;  and  the  mascu- 
line females,  spitting  in  the  faces  of  their  sons  and  J 
husbands,  most  bitterly  reproached  them  for  betray-  ! 
ing  their  dominion  and  freedom  to  these  pygmies  of  ] 
the  South,  contemptible  in  their  numbers,  diminutive 
in  their  stature.  Before  the  Goths  could  recover  from  | 
the  first  sui'prise,  and  claim  the  accomplishment  of  ] 
their  doubtful  hopes,  the  victor  established  his  power  -] 
in  Ravenna,  beyond  the  danger  of  repentance  and  1 
*;t.?!?!^''  "^  revolt.  Vitiges,  who  perhaps  had  attempted  to  escape, 
was  honourably  guarded  in  his  palace  ;  the  flower  of 
the  Gothic  youth  was  selected  for  the  service  of  the 
emperor  ;  the  remainder  of  the  people  was  dismissed 
to  their  peaceful  habitations  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces J  and  a  colony  of  Italians  was  invited  to  re- 
plenish the  depopulated  city.     The  submission  of  the 
capital  was  imitated  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  J 
Italy,  which  had  not  been  subdued,  or  even  visited, -I 
by  the  Romans ;  and  the  independent  Goths,  who  F 
remained  in  arms  at  Pavia  and  Verona,  were  am- 
bitious only  to  become  the   subjects  of  Belisarius.  I 
But  his  inflexible  loyalty  rejected,  except  as  the  sub-  I 
stitute  of  Justinian,  their  oaths  of  allegiance  ;  and  he  | 
was  not  offended  by  the  reproach  of  their  deputies, 
that  he  rather  chose  to  be  a  slave  than  a  king. 

After  the  second  victory  of  Belisarius,  envy  again  I 
whispered,  Justinian  listened,  and  the  hero  was  re-l 
called.  "  The  remnant  of  the  Gothic  war  was  nag 
"  longer  worthy  of  his  presence:  a  gracious  sovereig 
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"  was  impatient  to  reward  his  services,  and  to  consult  chai'._ 
"  his  wisdom  ;  and  he  alone  was  capable  of  defend-  ^^^"- 
"  ing  the  East  against  the  innninerable  armies  of 
"  Persia."  Belisarius  understood  the  suspicion,  ac- 
cepted the  excuse,  embarked  at  Ravenna  his  spoils 
and  trophies ;  and  proved,  by  his  ready  obedience, 
that  such  an  abrupt  removal  from  the  government  of 
Italy  was  not  less  unjust  than  it  might  have  been 
indiscreet.  The  emperor  received  with  honourable 
courtesy  both  Vitiges  and  his  more  noble  consort ; 
and  as  the  king  of  the  Goths  conformed  to  the 
Athanasian  faith,  he  obtained,  with  a  rich  inheritance 
of  lands  in  Asia,  the  rank  of  senator  and  patrician. 
Eveiy  spectator  admired,  without  peril,  the  strength 
and  stature  of  the  young  Barbarians  :  they  adored 
the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  promised  to  shed  their 
blood  in  the  service  of  their  benefactor.  Justinian 
deposited  in  the  Byzantine  palace  the  treasures  of 
the  Gothic  monarchy.  A  flattering  senate  was  some- 
times admitted  to  gaze  on  the  magnificent  spectacle  ; 
but  it  was  enviously  secluded  from  the  public  view ; 
and  the  conqueror  of  Italy  renounced,  without  a 
murmur,  perhaps  without  a  sigh,  the  well-earned 
honours  of  a  second  triumph.  His  glory  was  indeed 
exalted  above  all  external  pomp ;  and  the  faint  and 
hollow  praises  of  the  court  were  supplied,  even  in  a 
servile  age,  by  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
country.  Whenever  he  appeared  in  the  streets  and 
public  places  of  Constantinople,  Belisarius  attracted 
and  satisfied  the  eyes  of  the  people.  His  lofty  stature 
and  majestic  countenance  fulfilled  their  expectations 
of  a  hero ;  the  meanest  of  his  fellow-citizens  were 
emboldened  by  his  gentle  and  gracious  demeanour; 
and  the  martial  train  which  attended  his  footsteps 
left  his  person  more  accessible  than  in  a  day  of  battle. 
Seven  thousand  horsemen,  matchless  for  beauty  and 
valour,  were  maintained  in  the  service,  and  at  the 
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CHAP,  private  expense,  of  the  general  *.  Their  prowess  was 
XXXIV.  always  conspicuous  in  single  combatSj  or  in  the  fore- 
most ranks ;  and  both  parties  confessed,  that  in  the 
siege  of  Rome  the  guards  of  Belisarius  had  alone 
vanquished  the  Barbarian  host.  Their  numbers  were 
continually  augmented  by  the  bravest  and  most  faith- 
ful of  thjB  enemy ;  and  his  fortunate  captives,  the 
Vandals,  the  Moors,  and  the  Goths,  emulated  the 
attachment  of  his  domestic  followers.  By  the  union 
of  liberality  and  justice,  he  acquired  the  love  of  the 
soldiers,  without  alienating  the  affections  of  the  people. 
The  sick  and  wounded  were  relieved  with  medicines 
and  money ;  and  still  more  efficaciously  by  the  heal- 
ing visits  and  smiles  of  their  commander.  The  loss 
of  a  weapon  or  a  horse  was  instantly  repaired,  and 
each  deed  of  valour  was  rewarded  by  the  rich  and 
honourable  gifts  of  a  bracelet  or  a  collar,  which  were 
rendered  more  precious  by  the  judgment  of  Belisarius. 
He  was  endeared  to  the  husbandmen,  by  the  peace 
and  plenty  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  shadow  of 
his  standard.  Instead  of  being  injured,  the  country 
was  enriched  by  the  march  of  the  Roman  armies ; 
and  such  was  the  rigid  discipline  of  their  camp,  that 
not  an  apple  was  gathered  from  the  tree,  not  a  path 
could  be  traced  in  the  fields  of  com.  Belisarius  was 
chaste  and  sober.  In  the  licence  of  a  military  life, 
none  could  boast  that  they  had  seen  him  intoxicated 
with  wine :  the  most  beautiful  captives  of  Gothic  or 
Vandal  race  were  offered  to  his  embraces :  but  he 
turned  aside  from  their  charms,  and  the  husband  of 
Antonina  was  never  suspected  of  violating  the  laws  of 
conjugal  fidelity.  The  spectator  and  historian  of  his 
exploits  has  observed,  that  amidst  the  perils  of  war, 
he  was  daring  without  rashness,  prudent  without  fear, 
slow  or  rapid  according  to  the  exigences  of  the 

*  Procopius,  Gotb.  L  iii  c.  1. 
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moment ;  that  in  the  deepest  distress,  he  was  ani-  chap. 
mated  by  veal  or  appai-ent  hope,  but  that  he  was  •'""^'^' 
modest  and  humble  in  the  most  prosperous  fortune. 
By  these  virtues,  he  equalled  or  excelled  the  ancient 
masters  of  the  military  art.  Victoiy,  by  sea  and  land, 
attended  his  aims.  He  subdued  Africa,  Italy,  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  led  away  captives  the  successors 
ofGenseric  and Theodoric,  filled  Constantinople  with 
the  spoils  of  their  palaces,  and  in  the  space  of  six  years 
recovered  half  the  provinces  of  the  Western  empire. 
In  his  fame  and  merit,  in  wealth  and  power,  he  re- 
Uiained,  without  a  rival,  the  first  of  the  Roman  sub- 
jects:  the  voice  of  envy  could  only  magnify  his  dan- 
gerous importance  ;  and  the  emperor  might  applaud 
his  own  discerning  spirit  which  had  discovered  and 
raised  the  genius  of  Belisarius. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  triumphs,  that  a  secret  iii- 
slave  should  be  placed  behind  the  chariot  to  remind  ^m  la- 
the conqueror  of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  the  in-  *°"""- 
6rmitics  of  human  nature.  Procopius,  in  his  Anec- 
dotes, has  assumed  that  servile  and  ungrateful  office. 
The  generous  reader  may  cast  away  the  libel,  but 
the  evidence  of  facts  will  adhere  to  his  memory  ;  and 
he  will  reluctantly  confess,  that  the  fame,  and  even 
the  virtue  of  Belisarius,  were  polluted  by  the  lust 
and  cruelty  of  his  wife  ;  and  that  the  hero  deserved 
an  appellation  which  may  not  drop  from  the  pen  of 
the  decent  historian.  The  mother  of  Antonlna*  was 
a  theatrical  prostitute,  and  both  her  father  and  grand- 
father exercised  at  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople 
the  vile,  though  lucrative,  profession  of  charioteers. 
In  the  various  situations  of  their  fortune,  she  became 
the  companion,  the  enemy,  the  servant,  and  the  fa- 

■  The  diligence  nf  Akmiiniiua  coiild  nJd  but  little  lo  the  four  Snt  and  most 
ounous  diaptera  of  the  Anecdotes.  Of  these  strange  Anecdotes,  a  jisrt  amy  ba 
Uae,  becsiuc  probablfi — and  a  pan  inie,  because  imptDbBble.  Procopius  miiit 
bave  kiMwii  the  finnwr,  and  Ihe  latter  be  could  Bcareel;  im-ciiC. 
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CHAP,  vourite  of  the  empress  Theodora ;  these  loose  and 
^^^^^'  ambitious  females  had  been  connected  by  similar 
pleasures  ;  they  were  separated  by  the  jealousy  of  vice, 
and  at  length  reconciled  by  the  partnership  of  guilt. 
Before  her  marriage  with  Belisarius,  Antonina  had 
one  husband  and  many  lovers ;  Photius,  the  son  of 
her  former  nuptials,  was  of  an  age  to  distinguish 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Naples ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  autumn  of  her  age  and  beauty  that  she  indulged 
a  scandalous  attachment  to  a  Thracian  youth.  Theo- 
■i^eod^us.  ^^'^^^s  ^^d  been  educated  in  the  Eunomian  heresy  ; 
the  African  voyage  was  consecrated  by  the  baptism 
and  auspicious  name  of  the  first  soldier  who  em- 
barked ;  and  the  proselyte  was  adopted  into  the  fa- 
mily of  his  spiritual  parents,  Belisarius  and  Antonina. 
Before  they  touched  the  shores  of  Africa,  this  holy 
kindred  degenerated  into  sensual  love ;  and  as  An- 
tonina soon  overleaped  the  bounds  of  modesty  and 
caution,  the  Roman  general  was  alone  ignorant  of 
his  own  dishonour.  During  their  residence  at  Car- 
thage, he  surprised  the  two  lovers  in  a  subterraneous 
chamber.  Anger  flashed  from  his  eyes.  "  With  the  help 
"  of  this  young  man,"  said  the  unblushing  Antonina, 
"  I  was  secreting  our  most  precious  eflFects  from  the 
"  knowledge  of  Justinian.*'  And  the  pious  husband 
consented  to  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 
From  this  pleasing  and  perhaps  voluntary  delusion, 
Belisarius  was  awakened  at  Syracuse,  by  the  officious 
information  of  Macedonia  :  and  that  female  attend- 
ant, after  requiring  an  oath  for  her  security,  produced 
two  chamberlains,  who,  like  herself,  had  often  beheld 
the  adulteries  of  Antonina.  A  hasty  flight  into  Asia 
saved  Tlieodosius  from  the  justice  of  an  injured  hus- 
band, who  had  signified  to  one  of  his  guards  the 
order  of  his  death ;  but  the  tears  of  Antonina,  and 
her  artful  seductions,  assured  the  credulous  hero  of 
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her  innocence  j  and  he  stooped,  against  his  faith  and  chap. 
judgment,  to  abandon  those  imprudent  friends  who  ^'^^^^" 
had  presnmed  to  accuse  or  doubt  the  chastity  of  his 
wife.  The  revenge  of  a  guilty  woman  is  implacable 
and  bloody  :  the  unfortunate  Macedonia,  with  the 
two  witnesses,  were  secretly  arrested  by  the  minister 
of  her  cruelty :  their  tongues  were  cut  out,  their 
bodies  were  hacked  into  small  pieces,  and  their  re- 
mains were  cast  into  the  sea  of  Syracuse.  A  rash, 
though  judicious  saying  of  Constantine,  "  I  would 
"  sooner  have  punished  the  adulteress  than  the  boy," 
was  deeply  remembered  by  Antonina  :  and  two  years 
afterwards,  when  despair  |had  armed  that  ofBcer 
against  his  general,  her  sanguinary  advice  decided 
and  hastened  his  execution.  Even  the  indignation 
of  Photius  was  not  forgiven  by  his  mother  ;  the  exile 
of  her  son  prepared  the  recall  of  her  lover  ;  and  Theo- 
dosius  condescended  to  accept  the  pressing  and  hum- 
ble invitation  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy.  In  the  ab- 
solute direction  of  his  household,  and  in  the  im- 
portant commissions  of  peace  and  war,  the  favourite 
youth  most  rapidly  acquired  a  fortune  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  and  after  their  re- 
turn to  Constantinople,  the  passion  of  Antonina,  at 
least,  continued  ardent  and  unabated.  But  Theo- 
dosius  dreaded  the  busy  scandal  of  the  capital,  and 
the  indiscreet  fondness  of  the  wife  of  Belisarius  ;  he 
escaped  from  her  embraces,  and  retiring  to  Ephesus, 
shaved  his  head,  and  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
a  monastic  life.  The  despair  of  the  new  Ariadne 
could  scarcely  have  been  excused  by  the  death  of  her 
husband.  She  wept,  she  tore  her  hair,  she  filled  the 
palace  with  her  cries  j  "  she  had  lost  the  dearest  of 
"  friends,  a  tender,  a  faithful  friend  !"  But  her  warm 
entreaties,  fortified  by  the  prayers  of  Belisarius,  were 
insufficient  to  draw  the  holy  monk  from  the  solitude 
of  Ephesus.     It  was  not  till  the  general  moved  for- 
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ward  for  the  Persian  war,  that  Theodosius  could  be 
_  tempted  to  return  to  Constantinople  ;  and  the  short 
interval  before  the  departure  of  Antonina  herself  was 
boldly  devoted  to  love  and  pleasure. 
"  A  philosopher  may  pity  and  forgive  the  infinnities 
1  of  female  nature,  from  which  he  receives  no  real 
injury ;  but  contemptible  is  the  husband  who  feels, 
and  yet  endures,  his  own  infamy  in  that  of  his  wife. 
Antonina  pursued  her  son  with  implacable  hatred  j 
and  the  gallant  Photlus  was  exposed  to  her  secret 
persecutions  in  the  camp  beyond  the  Tigris.  En- 
raged by  his  own  wrongs,  and  by  the  dishonour  of 
his  blood,  he  cast  away  in  his  turn  the  sentiments  of 
nature,  and  revealed  to  Belisarius  the  turpitude  of  a 
woman  who  had  violated  all  the  duties  of  a  mother 
and  a  wife.  From  the  surprise  and  indignation  of 
the  Roman  general,  his  foimer  credulity  appears  to 
have  been  sincere  ;  he  embraced  the  knees  of  the  son 
of  Antonina,  adjured  him  to  remember  his  obliga- 
tions rather  than  his  birth,  and  confirmed  at  the 
altar  their  holy  vows  of  revenge  and  mutual  defence. 
The  dominion  of  Antonina  was  impaired  by  absence  ; 
and  when  she  met  her  husband,  on  his  return  from 
the  Persian  confines,  Belisarius,  in  his  first  and  tran- 
sient emotions,  confined  her  person,  and  threatened 
her  life.  Photius  was  more  resolved  to  punish,  and 
less  prompt  to  pardon  ;  he  flew  tn  Ephesus  j  extorted 
from  a  trusty  eunuch  of  his  mother  the  full  confes- 
sion of  her  gudt ;  arrested  Theodosius  and  his  trea- 
sures in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Apostle,  and 
concealed  his  captives,  whose  execution  was  only 
delayed,  in  a  secure  and  sequestered  fortress  of  Ci- 
licia.  Such  a  daring  outrage  against  public  justice 
could  not  pass  with  impunity  ;  and  the  cause  of  An- 
tonina was  espoused  by  the  empress,  whose  favour 
she  had  deserved  by  the  recent  services  of  the  dis- 
grace of  a  pnefect,  and  the  exile  and  murder  of  a 
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pope.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Belisarius  was  chap. 
recalled;  he  complied,  as  usual,  with  the  Imperial  ^^"^'^'_ 
mandate.  His  mind  was  not  prepared  for  rebellion  ; 
his  obedience,  however  adverse  to  the  dictates  of 
honour,  was  consonant  to  the  wishes  of  his  heart ; 
and  when  he  embraced  his  wife,  at  the  command, 
and  perhaps  in  the  presence,  of  the  empress,  the 
tender  husband  was  disposed  to  forgive  or  to  be  for- 
given. The  bounty  of  Theodora  reserved  for  her 
companion  a  more  precious  favour.  "  I  have  found," 
she  said,  "  my  dearest  patrician,  a  pearl  of  inestima- 
"  hie  value  ;  it  has  not  yet  been  viewed  by  any  mortal 
"  eye  ;  but  the  sight  and  the  possession  of  this  jewel 
"  are  destined  for  my  friend."  As  soon  as  the  cu- 
riosity and  impatience  of  Antonina  were  kindled,  the 
door  of  a  bedchamber  was  thrown  open,  and  she  be- 
held her  lover,  whom  the  diligence  of  the  eunuchs 
had  discovered  iu  his  secret  prison.  Her  silent  wonder 
burst  into  passionate  exclamations  of  gratitude  and 
joy,  and  she  named  Theodora  her  queen,  her  bene- 
factress, and  her  saviour.  The  monk  of  Ephesus  was 
nourished  in  the  palace  with  luxury  and  ambition ; 
but  instead  of  assuming,  as  he  was  promised,  the 
command  of  the  Roman  armies,  Theodosius  expired 
soon  afterwards.  The  grief  of  Antonina  could  only  Penwmtion 
he  assuaged  by  the  sufferings  of  her  son.  A  youth  ""*"■ 
of  consular  rank,  and  a  sickly  constitution,  was  pu- 
nished, without  a  trial,  like  a  malefactor  and  a  slave  : 
yet  such  was  the  constancy  of  his  mind,  that  Photius 
sustained  the  tortures  of  the  scourge  and  the  rack, 
without  violating  the  faith  which  he  had  sworn  to 
Belisarius.  After  this  fruitless  cruelty,  the  son  of 
Antonina,  while  his  mother  feasted  with  the  em- 
press, was  buried  in  her  subterraneous  prisons,  which 
admitted  not  the  distinction  of  night  and  day.  He 
twice  escaped  to  the  most  venerable  sanctuaries  of 
Constantinople,  the  churches  of  St.  Sophia  and  of  the 
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Virgin  ;  but  his  tyrants  were  insensible  of  religion 
^  as  of  pity;  and  the  helpless  youth,  amidst  the  cla- 
mours of  the  clergy  and  people,  was  twice  dragged 
from  the  altar  to  the  dungeon.  His  third  attempt 
was  more  successful.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  he 
eluded  the  spies  and  guards  of  the  empress,  reached 
the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  embraced  the  pro-, 
fession  of  a  monk  ;  and  the  abbot  Photius  was  em- 
ployed, after  the  death  of  Justinian,  to  reconcile  and 
regulate  the  churches  of  Egypt.  The  son  of  An- 
tonina  suffered  all  that  an  enemy  can  inflict :  her 
patient  husband  imposed  on  himself  the  more  ex- 
quisite misery  of  violating  his  promise  and  deserting 
his  friend. 

In  the  succeeding  campaign,  Belisarius  was  again 
sent  against  the  Persians  ;  he  saved  the  East,  but  he 
■  offended  Theodora,  and  perhaps  the  emperor  him- 
self. The  malady  of  Justinian  had  countenanced 
the  rumour  of  his  death  ;  and  the  Roman  general, 
on  the  supposition  of  that  probable  event,  spoke  the 
free  language  of  a  citizen  and  a  soldier.  His  col- 
league Buzes,  who  concurred  in  the  same  sentiments, 
lost  his  rank,  his  liberty,  and  his  health,  by  the  per- 
secution of  the  empress ;  but  the  disgrace  of  Belisa- 
rius was  alleviated  by  the  dignity  of  his  own  cha- 
racter, and  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  might  wish 
to  humble,  but  could  not  desire  to  ruin,  the  partner 
of  her  fortunes.  Even  his  removal  was  coloured  by 
the  assurance,  that  the  sinking  state  of  Italy  would  , 
be  retrieved  by  the  single  presence  of  its  conqueror. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  returned,  alone  and  defence- 
less, than  a  hostile  commission  was  sent  to  the  East, 
'  to  seize  his  treasures  and  criminate  his  actions ;  the 
_  guards  and  veterans  who  followed  his  private  banner 
were  distributed  among  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  and 
even  the  eunuchs  presumed  to  cast  lots  for  the  par- 
tition of  his  martial  domestics.  AVhen  he  passed  with 
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a  small  and   sordid  retinue  through  the  streets  of   chap. 


amazement  and  compassion  of  the  people.  Justinian 
and  Theodora  received  Iiim  with  cold  ingratitude ; 
the  servile  crowd,  with  insolence  and  contempt ;  and 
in  the  evening  he  retired  with  trembling  steps  to  his 
deserted  palace.  An  indisposition,  feigned  or  real, 
had  confined  Antonina  to  her  apartment ;  and  she 
walked  disdainfully  silent  in  the  adjacent  portico, 
while  Bdisarius  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  ex- 
pected, in  an  agony  of  grief  and  terror,  the  death 
which  he  had  so  often  braved  under  the  walls  of 
Rome.  Long  after  sunset  a  messenger  was  an- 
nounced from  the  empress  ;  he  opened,  with  anxious 
curiosity,  the  letter  which  contained  the  sentence  of 
his  fate.  "  You  cannot  be  ignorant  how  much  you 
"  have  deserved  my  displeasure.  I  am  not  insensible 
"  of  the  services  of  Antonina.  To  her  merits  and 
"  intercession  I  have  granted  your  life,  and  permit 
"  you  to  retain  a  part  of  your  treasures,  which  might 
"  be  justly  forfeited  to  the  state.  Let  your  gratitude, 
"  where  it  is  due,  be  displayed,  not  In  words,  but  in 
"  your  future  behaviour."  I  know  not  how  to  be- 
lieve or  to  relate  the  transports  with  which  the  hero 
is  said  to  have  received  this  ignominious  pardon.  He 
fell  prostrate  before  his  wife,  he  kissed  the  feet  of 
his  saviour,  and  he  devoutly  promised  to  live  the 
grateful  and  submissive  slave  of  Antonina.  A  fine 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
was  levied  on  the  fortunes  of  Belisarius;  and  with 
the  office  of  count,  or  master  of  the  royal  stables,  he 
accepted  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  war.  At  his 
departure  from  Constantinople,  his  friends,  and  even 
the  public,  were  persuaded,  that  as  soon  he  regained 
his  freedom,  he  would  renounce  his  dissimulation, 
and  that  his  wife,  Theodora,  and  perhaps  the  em- 
.0  :i 
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CHAR   peror  himself,  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  just  revenge 

XXXIV.  Qf  ^  virtuous  rebel.     Their  hopes  were  deceived; 

and  the  unconquerable  patience  and  loyalty  of  Beli- 

sarius  appear  either  below  or  above  the  character  of 

a  MAN  *. 

*  The  continuator  of  the  chronide  of  Marccllinus'giyefl,  in  a  few  decent  words, 
the  substance  of  the  Anecdotes :  Befisarius  de  Oriente  evocatus,  in  ofleuwuu 
periculumque  incuirens  grave,  et  invidui  subjacens  rursus  remitdtur  in  ItaUam 
(p.  64.) 
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CHAP.  XXXV. 


State  of  t/te  Barbaric  IVorld. — Establishment  d/"  the  Litm- 
barila  on  the  Danube. — Tribes  and  Inroads  of  the  Sclor- 
ronians  — Origin,  Empire,  and  Embassies  of  the  Turks. 
— The  Flight  of  the  Avars. — Chosroes  I.  or  Nushirran 
King  of  Persia. — His  prosperavs  Reign  and  War* 
wt/A  t/ie  Somans. — 7'he  Colchian  or  Lazic  War. — The 
.Ethiopians. 

Omi  estimate  of  personal  merit  is  relative  to  the    crap. 
common  faculties  of  mankind.     The  aspiring  efforts  _ 


of  genius,  or  virtue,  either  in  active  or  speculative  Wmimes 

1  ■ ..  1  1      .  1      ■  I       1  of  Ihe  em 

lite,  are  measured,  not  so  much  by  their  real  eleva-pireoT 
tion,  as  by  the  height  to  which  they  ascend  above  a!  d!"^ 
the  level  of  their  age  or  country  :  and  the  same  — ^ss- 
stature,  which  in  a  people  of  giants  would  pass  un- 
noticed, must  appear  conspicuous  in  a  race  of  pygmies. 
Leonidas,  and  his  three  hundred  companions,  de- 
voted their  lives  at  ThermopylEE  ;  but  the  education 
of  the  infant,  the  boy,  and  the  man,  had  prepared, 
and  almost  ensured,  this  memorable  sacrifice ;  and 
each  Spartan  would  approve,  rather  than  admire,  an 
act  of  duty,  of  which  himself  and  eight  thousand  of 
his  fellow-citizens  were  equally  capable.  The  great 
Pompey  might  inscribe  on  his  trophies,  that  he  had 
defeated  in  battle  two  millions  of  enemies,  and  re- 
duced fifteen  hundred  cities  from  the  lake  Mteotis 
to  the  lied  Sea ;  but  the  fortune  of  Rome  flew  be- 
fore his  eagles ;  the  nations  were  oppressed  by  their 
own  fears,  and  the  invincible  legions  which  he  com- 
manded had  been  formed  by  the  habits  of  conquest 
and  the  discipline  of  ages.  In  this  view,  the  cha- 
racter of  Belisarius  may  be  deservedly  placed  above 
the  heroes  of  the  ancient  republics.     His  impcrfec- 
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CHAP,  tions  flowed  from  the  contagion  of  the  times  ;  iis 
jLsxv.  yjj^^gg  ^yg^g  j,jg  gyjjy^  (.(jg  fpgj,  gjj^  flf  uaturc  or  re- 
flection ;  he  raised  himself  without  a  master  or  a 
rival  ;  and  so  inadequate  were  the  arms  committed 
to  his  hand,  that  his  sole  advantage  was  derived  from 
the  pride  and  presumption  of  his  adversaries.  Under 
[  his  command,  the  subjects  of  Justinian  often  de- 
served to  be  called  Romans :  but  the  unwarlike  ap- 
pellation of  Greeks  was  imposed  as  a  term  of  reproach 
by  the  haughty  Goths  ;  who  affected  to  blush,  that 
they  must  dispute  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with  a  nation 
of  tragedians,  pantomimes,  and  pirates.  The  climate 
of  Asia  has  indeed  been  found  less  congenial  than 
that  of  Europe  to  military  spirit  :  those  jiopulous 
countries  were  enervated  by  luxury,  despotism,  and 
superstition.  The  regular  force  of  the  empire  had 
once  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand men  :  it  was  reduced,  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand;  and  this  num- 
ber, large  as  it  may  seem,  was  thinly  scattered  over 
the  sea  and  land ;  in  Spain  and  Italy,  iu  Africa  and 
Egypt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  and  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  The  citizen 
was  exhausted,  yet  the  soldier  was  unpaid  j  his  po- 
verty was  mischievously  soothed  by  the  privilege  of 
rapine  and  indolence  ;  and  the  tardy  payments  were 
detained  and  intercepted  by  the  fraud  of  those  agents 
who  usurp,  without  courage  or  danger,  the  emolu- 
ments of  war.  Public  and  private  distress  recruited 
the  armies  of  the  state  ;  but  in  the  field,  and  still 
more  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  their  numbers 
were  always  defective.  The  want  of  national  spirit 
was  supplied  by  the  precarious  faith  and  disorderly 
service  of  Barbarian  mercenaries.  Even  military  ho- 
nour, which  has  often  survived  the  loss  of  virtue  and 
freedom,  was  almost  totally  extinct.  The  generals, 
who  were  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of  former 
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tiiiies,  laboured  only  to  prevent  the  success,  oi'  to  chap. 
sully  the  reputation,  oi'  their  colleagues  j  and  they  ^^^  ' 
hati  been  taught  by  experience,  that  if  merit  some- 
times provoked  the  jealousy,  error,  or  even  guilt, 
would  obtain  the  indulgence,  of  a  gracious  emperor. 
In  such  an  age  the  triumphs  of  Belisarius,  and  after- 
wards of  Narses,  shine  with  incomparable  lustre  ;  but 
they  arc  encompassed  with  the  darkest  shades  of  dis- 
grace and  calamity.  While  the  lieutenant  of  Jus- 
tinian subdued  the  kingdoms  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  the  emperor,  timid,  though  ambitious,  ba- 
lanced the  forces  of  the  Barbarians,  fomented  their 
divisions  by  flattery  and  falsehood,  and  invited  by 
his  patience  and  liberality  the  repetition  of  injuries. 
The  keys  of  Carthage,  Rome,  and  Ravenna,  were 
presented  to  their  conqueror,  while  Antloch  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persians,  and  Justinian  tremliled  for 
the  safety  of  Constantinople. 
Even  the  Gothic  victories 
judicial  to  the  state  since  they  abolished  the  import- 
ant barrier  of  the  Upper  Danube,  which  had  been 
so  faithfully  guarded  by  Theodoric  and  his  daughter. 
For  the  defence  of  Italy,  the  Goths  evacuated  Pan- 
Donia  and  Noricum,  which  they  left  in  a  peaceful  and 
flourishing  condition  :  the  sovereignty  was  claimed  by 
the  emperor  of  the  Romans  ;  the  actual  possession 
was  abandoned  to  the  boldness  of  the  first  invader. 
On  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  plains  of 
Upper  Hungary  and  the  Transylvanian  hills  were 
possessed,  since  the  death  of  Attila,  by  the  tribes  of 
the  Gepidte,  who  respected  the  Gothic  arms,  and  The  Ge- 
despised,  not  indeed  the  gold  of  the  Romans,  but*"  "' 
the  secret  motive  of  their  annual  subsidies.  The  va- 
cant fortifications  of  the  river  were  instantly  occupied 
by  these  Barbarians:  their  standards  were  planted 
on  the  walls  of'  Sinnium  and  Belgrade ;  and  the 
ironical  tone  of  their  apoloj,'y  aggravated  this  insult 
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on  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  "  So  extensive,  O 
"  Ciesar,  are  your  dominions ;  so  numerous  are  your 
'*  cities  ;  that  you  are  continually  seeking  for  nations 
"  to  whom,  either  in  peace  or  war,  you  may  relin- 
"  quish  these  useless  possessions.  The  Gepidae  are 
"  your  brave  and  faithful  allies  ;  and  if  they  have 
"  anticipated  your  gifts,  they  have  showu  a  just  con- 
"  fidence  in  your  bounty."  Their  presumption  was 
excused  by  the  mode  of  revenge  which  Justinian  em- 
braced. Instead  of  asserting  the  rights  of  a  sove- 
reign for  the  protection  of  his  subjects,  the  emperor 
invited  a  strange  people  to  invade  and  possess  the 
Roman  provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the  Alps  ; 
and  the  ambition  of  the  Gepidje  was  checked  by  the 
.  rising  power  and  fame  of  the  Lombards.  This  cor- 
rupt appellation  has  been  diffused  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  the  merchants  and  bankers,  the  Italian 
posterity  of  these  savage  warriors  :  but  the  original 
name  oi  Langobards  is  expressive  only  of  the  peculiar 
length  and  fashion  of  their  beards.  I  ara  not  dis- 
posed either  to  question  or  to  justify  their  Scandi- 
navian origin  ;  nor  to  pursue  the  migrations  of  the 
Lombards  through  unknown  regions  and  marvellous 
adventures.  About  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tra- 
jan, a  ray  of  historic  light  breaks  on  the  darkness  of 
their  antiquities,  and  they  are  discovered,  for  the  first 
time,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  Fierce,  be- 
yond the  example  of  the  Germans,  they  delighted  to 
propagate  the  tremendous  belief,  that  their  heads 
were  formed  like  the  heads  of  dogs,  and  that  they 
drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies  whom  they  van- 
quished in  battle.  The  smallness  of  their  numbers 
was  recruited  by  the  adoption  of  their  bravest  slaves  j 
and  alone,  amidst  their  powerful  neighbours,  they 
defended  by  arms  their  high-spirited  independence. 
In  the  tempests  of  the  north,  which  overwhelmed  so 
many  names  and  nations,  this  little  bark  of  the  Lorn- 
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bards  still  floated  on  the  surface  :  they  gradually  de-  chap. 
sccnded  towards  the  south  and  the  Danube  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  four  hundred  years  they  again  appear  with 
their  ancient  valour  and  renown.  Their  manners 
were  not  less  ferocious.  The  assassination  of  a  royal 
guest  was  executed  in  the  presence,  and  by  the  com- 
mand, of  the  king's  daughter,  who  had  been  pro- 
voked by  some  words  of  insult,  and  disappointed  by 
his  diminutive  stature  ;  and  a  tribute,  the  price  of 
hlood,  was  imposed  on  the  Lombards,  by  his  brother 
the  king  of  the  Heruli.  Adversity  revived  a  sense 
of  moderation  and  justice,  and  the  insolence  of  con- 
quest was  chastised  by  the  signal  defeat  and  irre- 
parable dispersion  of  the  Heruli,  who  were  seated  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  Poland.  The  victories  of 
the  Lombards  recommended  them  to  the  friendship 
of  the  emperors  ;  and  at  the  solicitation  of  Justinian, 
they  passed  the  Danube,  to  reduce,  according  to  their 
treaty,  the  cities  of  Norieuni  and  the  fortresses  of 
Pannoniu.  But  the  spirit  of  rapine  soon  tempted 
them  beyond  these  ample  limits ;  they  wandered 
along  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic  as  far  as  Dyrra- 
chium,  and  presumed,  with  familiar  mdeness,  to 
enter  the  towns  and  houses  of  their  Roman  allies, 
and  to  seize  the  captives  who  had  escaped  from  their 
audacious  hands.  These  acts  of  hostility,  the  sallies, 
as  it  might  be  pretended,  of  some  loose  adventurers, 
were  disowned  by  the  nation,  and  excused  by  the 
emperor  ;  but  the  arms  of  the  Lombards  were  more 
seriously  engaged  by  a  contest  of  thirty  years,  which 
was  terminated  only  by  the  extirpation  of  the  Gepida;. 
The  hostile  nations  often  pleaded  their  cause  before 
the  throne  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  crafty  Jus- 
tinian, to  whom  the  Barbarians  were  almost  equally 
odious,  pronounced  a  partial  and  ambiguous  sentence, 
and  dexterously  protracted  the  war  by  slow  and  in- 
effectual  succours.     Their  strength  was  formidable, 
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since  the  Lombards,  who  sent  into  the  field  several 
_mi/riads  of  soldiers,  still  claimed,  as  the  weaker  side, 
the  protection  of  tlie  Romans.  Their  spirit  was 
intrepid  ;  yet  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  courage, 
that  the  two  armies  were  suddenly  struck  with  a 
panic  ;  they  fled  from  each  other,  and  the  rival  kings 
remained  with  their  guards  in  the  midst  of  an  empty 
plain.  A  short  truce  was  obtained ;  but  their  mu- 
tual resentment  again  kindled  j  and  the  remembrance 
of  their  shame  rendered  the  next  encounter  more 
desperate  and  bloody.  Forty  thousand  of  the  Bar- 
barians perished  in  the  decisive  battle,  which  broke 
the  power  of  the  Gepidfe,  transferred  the  fears  and 
wishes  of  Justinian,  and  first  displayed  the  character 
of  Alboin,the  youthful  prince  of  the  Lombards,  and 
the  future  conqueror  of  Italy*. 

The  wild  people  wlio  dwelt  or  wandered  in  the 
plains  of  Russia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland,  might  be 
reduced,  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  under  the  two  great 
families  of  the  BuLGAnL\ss  and  the  Sclavonians. 
According  to  the  Greek  writers,  the  former,  who 
touched  the  Euxine  and  the  lake  Mieotis,  derived 
from  the  Huns  their  name  or  descent ;  and  it  is 
needless  to  renew  the  simple  and  well-known  picture 
of  Tartar  manners.  They  were  bold  and  dexterous 
archers,  who  drank  the  milk  and  feasted  on  the  flesh 
of  their  fleet  and  indefatigable  horses  j  whose  Hocks 
and  herds  followed,  or  rather  guided,  the  motions  of 
their  roving  camps  ;  to  whose  inroads  no  country  was 
remote  or  impervious,  and  who  were  practised  in 
I  flight,  though  incapable  of  fear.  The  nation  was 
I  divided  into  two  powerful  and  hostile  tribes,  who  pur- 
sued each  other  with  fraternal  hatred.    They  eagerly 

*  I  have  u>ed,  witliout  utidertoldng  to  recoacile,  the  facb  in  Pracapius  (Ootli. 
L  iL  c  U.  L  iiL  c  33,  34.  I.  iv.  c.  la  2&),  Paul  Dioconus  (de  Qettis  Lango- 

banl.  I.  i.e.  1—23.  in  Muratoii,  Script.  Keium  ludicsmm,  tain.  i.p.  405— 419), 
■nd  Jomandu  (de  Suecees.  Regnarum,  p.  243].    The  patient  reader  may  draw 
light  fiom  Miucou  (Hut  of-lhc  (iemiui^,  and  Ajinotat.  xxiti.)  onddc  BuW 
s-PeupIc^,  fee.  lum.  i».  x.xi.)- 
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disputed  the  friendship  orratlier  the  gifts  of  the  em-    chap, 

peror;  and  the  distinction  wliich  nature  had  fixed '_ 

between  the  faithful  dog  and  the  rapacious  wolf  was 
applied  by  an  ambassador  who  received  only  verbal 
instructions  from  the  mouth  of  his  illiterate  prince*. 
The  Bulgarians,  of  whatsoever  species,  were  equally 
attracted  by  Roman  wealth:  tbey  assumed  a  vague 
dominion  over  the  Sclavonian  name,  and  their  rapid 
marches  could  only  be  stopped  by  the  Baltic  sea,  or 
the  extreme  cold  and  poverty  of  the  north.  But  the 
same  race  of  Sclavonians  appears  to  have  maintained, 
in  every  age,  the  possession  of  the  same  countries. 
Tlieir  numerous  tribes,  however  distant  or  adverse, 
used  one  common  language  (it  was  harsh  and  irre- 
gular), and  were  knowu  by  the  resemblance  of  their 
form,  which  deviated  from  the  swarthy  Tartar,  and 
approached  without  attaining  the  lofty  stature  and 
fair  complexion  of  the  German.  Four  thousand  six 
hundred  villagesf  were  scattered  over  the  provinces 
of  Russia  and  Poland,  and  their  huts  were  hastily 
built  of  rough  timber,  in  a  country  deficient  both  in 
stone  and  iron.  Erected,  or  rather  concealed,  in  the 
depth  of  forests,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  the  edge 
of  morasses,  we  may  not  perhaps,  without  flattery, 
compare  them  to  the  architecture  of  the  beaver ; 
which  they  resembled  in  a  double  issue,  to  the  land 
and  water,  for  the  escape  of  the  savage  inhabitant,  an 
animal  less  cleanly,  less  diligent,  and  less  social,  than 
that  marvellous  (]uadruped.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil,  rather  than  the  labour  of  the  natives,  supplied 
the  rustic  plenty  of  the  Sclavonians.  Their  sheep 
and  horned  cattle  were  large  and  numerous,  and  the 
fields  which  they  sowed  with  millet  and  panic  af- 

•  Prorapim  (Goth.  1.  it.  c.  1!)).  HLi  verbal  nieEsage  (he  own*  hLmsplf  an 
illiierste  Bacbsnaii)  is  delivered  ai  on  epistti?.  The  sLyte  ta  cavuse,  figurndvc, 
and  originsL  ' 

t  Tbi)  mm  ii  the  resull  of  a  piirticalnr  ll't,  in  a  ciiriouB  MS.  fragincnt  of  the 
for  A5n,  bund  in  the  libnuy  o(  Mikn. 
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forded,  in  the  place  of  bread,  a  coarse  and  less  nu- 
.  tritive  food.  The  incessant  rapine  of  their  neigh- 
bours compelled  them  to  bury  this  treasure  in  the 
earth  ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  it  was 
freely  imparted  by  a  people,  whose  unfavourable  cha- 
racter is  qualified  by  the  epithets  of  chaste,  patient, 
and  hospitable.  As  their  supreme  god,  they  adored 
an  invisible  master  of  the  thunder.  The  rivers  and 
the  nymphs  obtained  their  subordinate  honours,  and 
the  popular  woi-ship  was  expressed  in  vows  and  sa- 
crifice. The  Sclavonians  disdained  to  obey  a  despot, 
a  prince,  or  even  a  magistrate  ;  but  their  experifence 
was  too  narrow,  their  passions  too  headstrong,  to 
compose  a  system  of  equal  law  or  general  defence. 
Some  voluntary  respect  was  yielded  to  age  and  va- 
lour ;  but  each  tribe  or  village  existed  as  a  separate 
republic,  and  all  must  be  persuaded  where  none  could 
be  compelled.  They  fought  on  foot,  almost  naked, 
and,  except  an  unwieldy  shield,  without  any  defensive 
armour :  their  weapons  of  offence  were  a  bow,  a 
quiver  of  small  poisoned  arrows,  and  a  long  rope, 
which  they  dexterously  threw  from  a  distance,  and 
entangled  their  enemy  in  a  running  noose.  In  the 
field,  the  Sclavonian  infantry  was  dangerous  by  their 
speed,  agility,  and  hardiness  :  they  swam,  they  dived, 
they  remained  under  water,  drawing  their  breath 
through  a  hollow  cane  ;  and  a  river  or  lake  was  often 
the  scene  of  their  unsuspected  ambuscade.  But 
these  were  the  achievements  of  spies  or  stragglers ; 
the  military  art  was  unknown  to  the  Sclavonians ; 
their  name  was  obscure,  and  their  conquests  were 
inglorious. 

I  have  marked  the  faint  and  general  outline  of  the 
Sclavonians  and  Bulgarians,  without  attempting  to 
define  their  immediate  boundaries,  which  were  not 
accurately  known  or  respected  by  the  Barbarians 
themselves.      Their  importance    was    measured    by 
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their  vicinity  to  the  empire ;  and  the  level  country  chap. 
of  Moldavia  and  Walachia  was  occupied  by  the  ' 
Antes,  a  Stiavonian  tribe,  which  swelled  the  titles 
of  Justinian  with  an  epithet  of  conquest.  Against 
the  Antes  he  erected  the  fortifications  of  the  lower 
Danube  ;  and  laboured  to  secure  the  alliance  of  a 
people  seated  in  tlie  direct  channel  of  northern  in- 
undation, an  interval  of  two  hundred  miles  between 
the  mountains  of  Transylvania  and  the  Euxine  sea. 
But  the  Antes  wanted  power  and  inclination  to  stem 
the  fuiy  of  the  torrent  :  and  the  light-armed  Scla- 
vonians,  from  a  hundred  tribes,  pursued  with  al- 
most equal  speed  the  footsteps  of  the  Bulgarian  horse. 
The  payment  of  one  piece  of  gold  for  each  soldier 
procured  a  safe  and  easy  retreat  through  the  country 
of  the  Gepidfe,  who  commanded  the  passage  of  the 
upper  Danube  *.  The  hopes  or  fears  of  the  Bar- 
barians ;  their  intestine  union  or  discord  ;  the  acci- 
dent of  a  frozen  or  shallow  stream  ;  the  prospect  of 
harvest  or  vintage  ;  the  prosperity  or  distress  of  the 
Romans ;  were  the  causes  which  produced  the  uni- 
form repetition  of  annual  visits,  tedious  in  the  nar- 
rative, and  destructive  in  the  event.  The  same  year, 
and  possibly  the  same  month,  in  which  Ravenna  sur- 
rendered, was  marked  by  an  invasion  of  the  Huns  or 
Bulgarians,  so  dreadful,  that  it  almost  effaced  the 
memory  of  their  past  inroads.  They  spread  from 
the  suburbs  of  Constantinople  to  the  Ionian  gulf, 
destroyed  thirty-two  cities  or  castles,  erased  Potidsa, 
which  Athens  had  built  and  Philip  had  besieged, 
and  repassed  the  Danube,  dragging  at  their  horses' 
heels  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Justinian.  In  a  subsequent  inroad  they 
pierced  the  wall  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  ex- 
tirpated the  habitations  and  the  inhabitants,  boldly 
traversed  the  Hellespont,  and  returned  to  their  com- 

•  Prompius,  Goth.  1.  iv.  c.  2a. 
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CHAP,  panions,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Asia.  Another 
XXXV.  party,  which  seemed  a  multitude  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans,  penetrated,  without  opposition,  from  the 
straits  of  Theruiopyhi;  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  ; 
and  the  last  niin  of  Greece  has  appeared  an  object 
too  minute  for  the  attention  of  history.  The  works 
which  the  emperor  raised  for  the  protection,  but  at 
the  expense,  of  his  subjects,  served  only  to  disclose 
the  weakness  of  some  neglected  part ;  and  the  walls, 
which  by  flattery  had  been  deemed  impregnable,  were 
either  deserted  by  the  garrison,  or  scaled  by  the  Bar- 
barians. Three  thpusand  Sclavonians,  who  insolently 
divided  themselves  into  two  bands,  ■  discovered  the 
weakness  and  misery  of  a  triumphant  reign.  They 
passed  the  Damibe  and  the  Hebrus,  vanquished  the 
Roman  generals  who  dared  to  oppose  their  progress, 
and  plundered,  with  impunity,  the  cities  of  Illyricum 
and  Thrace,  each  of  which  had  arms  and  numbers 
to  overwhelm  their  contemptible  assailants.  What- 
ever praise  the  boldness  of  the  Sclavonians  may  de- 

I  serve,  it  is  sullied  by  the  wanton  and  deliberate  cruelty 
which  they  are  accused  of  exercising  on  their  pri- 
soners. Without  distinction  of  rank,  or  age,  or  sex, 
the  captives  were  impaled  or  flayed  alive,  or  sus- 
pended between  four  posts,  and  beaten  with  clubs 
till  they  expired,  or  inclosed  in  some  spacious  build- 
ing, and  left  to  perish  in  the  flames  with  the  spoil 

,  and  cattle  which  might  impede  the  march  of  these 
savage  victors.     Perhaps  a  more  impartial  narrative 

'  would  reduce  the  number,  and  qualify  tire  nature,  of 
these  horrid  acts ;   and  they  might  sometimes  be  ex- 

I  cused  by  the  cruel  laws  of  retaliation.  In  the  siege 
of  Topirus,  whose  obstinate  defence  had  enraged  the 
Sclavonians,  they  massacred  fifteen  thousand  males  ; 
hut  they  spared  the  women  and  children  ;  the  most- 
valuable  captives  were  always  reserved  for  labour  or 
ransom  ;    the  servitude  was  not  rigorous,  and   the 
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terms  of  their  deliverance  were  speedy  and  moderate,  chap. 
But  the  subject,  or  the  historian  of  Justiiiian,  ex-  ^^^^' 
haled  his  just  indignation  in  the  language  of  com- 
plaint and  reproach ;  and  Procopius  has  confidently 
affirmed,  that  in  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  each 
annual  inroad  of  the  Barbarians  consumed  two  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  em-^ 
pire.  The  entire  population  of  Turkish  Europe, 
which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  provinces  of  Jus- 
tinian, would  perhaps  be  incapable  of  supplying  six 
millions  of  persons,  the  result  of  tliis  incredible 
estimate*. 

In  the  midst  of  these  obscure  calamities,  Europe  origiD«na 
felt  the  shock  of  a  revolution,  which  first  revealed  to  TH"^'^!. 
the  world  the  name  and  natiou  of  the  Turks.  Like  in 
Ilomulus,  the  founder  of  that  martial  people  was  &', 
suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  who  afterwards  made  him  the 
father  of  a  numerous  progeny  ;  and  the  representa- 
tion of  that  animal  in  the  banners  of  the  Turks  pre- 
served the  memory,  or  rather  suggested  the  idea,  of 
a  fable,  which  was  invented,  without  any  mutual  in- 
tercourse, by  the  shepherds  of  Latiuni  and  those  of 
Scythia.  At  the  equal  distance  of  two  thousand 
miles  from  the  Caspian,  the  Icy,  the  Chinese,  and 
the  Bengal  seas,  a  ridge  of  mountains  is  conspicuous, 
the  centre,  and  perhaps  the  summit,  of  Asia ;  which, 
in  the  language  of  different  nations,  has  been  styled 
Imaus,  and  Caf,  and  Altai,  and  the  Golden  Moun- 
tains, and  the  Girdle  of  the  Earth.  The  sides  of 
the  hills  were  productive  of  minerals  ;  and  the  iron 
forges,  for  the  purpose  of  war,  were  exercised  by  the 
Turks,  the  most  despised  portion  of  the  slaves  of  the 
great  khan  of  the  Geougen.  But  their  servitude 
could  only  last  till  a  leader,  bold  and  eloquent,  should 

•   According  tn  the  mBlevolenl  latiraony  of  ihe  Anecdolea  (c  18),  Ihcse  in. 
lOids  had  rniured  die  provinces  south  of  Lh«  Danube  to  the  stal«  of  «  Scythian 
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arise,  to  persuade  his  coimtrymen  that  the  same  arms 
_  which  they  forged  for  their  masters  might  become, 
in  their  own  hands,  the  instruments  of  freedom  and 
victory.     They  sallied  from  the  mountain  ;  a  sceptre 
was  the  reward  of  his  advice  ;  and  the  annual  cere- 
mony, in  which  a  piece  of  iron  was  heated  in  the  fire, 
and  a  smith's  hammer  was  successively  handled  by 
the  prince  and  his  nobles,  recorded  for  ages  the  hum- 
ble profession  and  rational  pride  of  the  Turkish  na- 
tion.    Bertezena,  their  first  leader,  signalized  their 
valour  and  his  own  in  successful  combats  against  the 
neighbouring  tribes ;  but  when  he  presumed  to  ask 
in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  great  khan,  the  in- 
solent demand  of  a  slave  and  a  mechanic  was  con- 
temptuously  rejected.     The  disgrace  was  expiated 
by  a  more  noble  alliance  with  a  princess  of  China; 
and  the  decisive  battle  which  almost  extirpated  the 
nation  of  the  Geougen  established  in  Tartary  the 
new  and  more  powerful  empire  of  the  Turks.     They 
reigned  over  the  north ;  but  they  confessed  the  va-  . 
nity  of  conquest,  by  their  faithful  attachment  to  the  ] 
mountain  of  their  fathers.     The  royal  encampment  i 
seldom  lost  sight  of  mount  Altai,  from  whence  the  I 
river  Irtish  descends  to  water  the  rich  pastures  of  the  1 
Calmucks,  which  nourish  the  largest  sheep  and  oxen  I 
in  the  world.     The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  the  climatftl 
mild  and  temperate  :  the  happy  region  was  ignorant! 
of  earthquake  and  pestilence;  the  emperor's  thronej 
was  turned  towards  the  east,  and  a  golden  wolf  oql 
the  top  of  a  spear  seemed  to  guard  the  entrance  ofj 
his  tent.     One  of  the  successors  of  Bertezena  wuM 
tempted  by  the  luxury  and  superstition  of  China  J 
but  his  design  of  building  cities  and  temples  was  doj, 
feated  by  the  simple  wisdo-n  of  a  Barbarian  counselloftf 
"  The  Turks,"  he  said,  "  are  not  equal  in  numb 
"  to  one  hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chin 
*'  If  we  balance  their  power,  and  elude  their  armiei 
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"  it  is  because  wc  wander  without  any  fixed  habita- 
"  tions,  in  the  exercise  of  war  and  hunting.  Are  we 
"  strong?  we  advance  and  conquer:  are  we  feeble? 
"  we  retire  and  are  concealed.  Should  the  Turks 
"  confine  themselves  within  the  walls  of  cities,  the 
"  loss  of  a  battle  would  be  the  destruction  of  their 
"  empire.  The  Bonzes  preach  onJy  patience,  hu- 
"  mility,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  world.  Such, 
"  O  king !  is  not  the  religion  of  heroes."  They 
entertained  with  less  reluctance  the  doctrines  of 
Zoroaster  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  ac- 
quiesced, without  inquiry,  in  the  opinions,  or  rather 
in  the  practice,  of  their  ancestors.  The  honours  of 
sacriOce  were  reserved  for  the  supreme  deity ;  they 
acknowledged,  in  rude  hymns,  their  obligations  to 
the  air,  the  fire,  the  water,  and  the  earth ;  and  their 
priests  derived  some  profit  from  the  art  of  divination. 
Their  unwritten  laws  were  rigorous  and  impartial : 
theft  was  punished  by  a  tenfold  restitution  ;  adultery, 
treason,  and  murder,  with  death :  and  no  chastise- 
ment could  be  inflicted  too  severe  for  the  rare  and 
inexpiable  guilt  of  cowardice.  As  the  subject  na- 
tions marched  under  the  standard  of  the  Turks,  their 
cavalry,  both  men  and  horses,  were  proudly  computed 
by  millions ;  one  of  their  effective  armies  consisted 
of  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  and  in  less  than 
fifty  years  they  were  connected  in  peace  and  war 
with  the  Romans,  the  Persians,  and  the  Chinese. 
In  their  northern  limits,  some  vestige  may  be  disco- 
vered of  the  form  and  situation  of  Kamtchatka,  of  a 
people  of  hunters  and  fishermen,  whose  sledges  were 
drawn  by  dogs,  and  whose  habitations  were  buried 
in  the  earth.  The  Turks  were  ignorant  of  astro- 
nomy ;  but  the  observation  taken  by  some  learned 
Chinese,  with  a  gnomon  of  eight  feet,  fixes  the  royal 
camp  in  the  latitude  of  forty-nine  degrees,  and  marks 
their  extreme  progress  within  three,  or  at  least  ten 
H  3 
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CHAP,  degrees,  of  the  polar  circle.  Among  their  southern 
^'^"'^'_  conquests,  the  most  splendid  was  that  of  the  Neptha- 
lites  or  white  Huns,  a  polite  and  warlike  people,  who 
possessed  the  commercial  cities  of  Bochara  and  Sa- 
marcand,  who  had  vanquished  the  Persian  monarch, 
and  carried  their  victorious  arms  along  the  banks, 
and  perhaps  to  the  mouth,  of  the  Indus.  On  the 
side  of  the  west,  the  Turkish  cavalry  advanced  to  the 
lake  Mteotis.  They  passed  that  lake  on  the  ice.  The 
khan,  who  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  mount  Altai,  issued 
his  commands  for  the  siege  of  Bosphorus,  a  city,  the 
voluntary  subject  of  Rome,  and  whose  princes  had 
formerly  been  the  friends  of  Athens.  To  the  east, 
the  Turks  invaded  China,  as  often  as  the  vigour  of 
the  government  was  relaxed  :  and  I  am  taught  to 
read  in  the  history  of  the  times,  that  they  mowed 
down  their  patient  enemies  like  hemp  or  grass  ;  and 
that  the  mandarins  applauded  the  wisdom  of  au  em- 
peror who  repulsed  these  Barbarians  with  golden 
lances.  This  extent  of  savage  empire  compelled  the 
Turkish  monarch  to  establish  three  subordinate 
princes  of  his  own  blood,  who  soon  forgot  their  gra- 
titude and  allegiance.  The  conquerors  were  ener- 
vated by  luxury,  which  is  always  fatal  except  to  an 
industrious  people  ;  the  policy  of  China  solicited  the 
vanquished  nations  to  resume  their  independence ; 
and  the  power  of  the  Turks  was  limited  to  a  period 
of  two  hundred  years.  The  revival  of  their  name 
and  dominion  in  the  southern  countries  of  Asia,  are 
the  events  of  a  later  age;  and  the  dynasties,  which 
succeeded  to  their  native  realms,  may  sleep  in  obli- 
vion ;  since  Ihcir  history  bears  no  relation  to  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Th«  Avar.  In  the  rapid  career  of  conquest,  the  Turks  attacked 
th^Tut"*,  aiul  subdued  the  nation  of  the  Ogors  or  Varchonites 
JSi^Mhe  "*"  ^^^  \mnVh  of  the  river  Til,  which  derived  the  epi- 
wnpire.       thet  of  black  from  its  dark  water  or  gloomy  forests. 
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The  kliaii  of  the  Ogors  was  slain  with  three  hundred    chap. 

thousand  of  his  subjects,  and  their  bodies  were  scat- '_ 

tered  over  the  space  of  four  days' journey;  their  sur- 
viving countrymen  acknowledged  the  strength  and 
mercy  of  the  Turks;  and  a  small  portion,  about 
twenty  thousand  warriors,  preferred  exile  to  servi- 
tude. They  followed  the  well-known  road  of  the 
Volga,  cherished  the  error  of  the  nations  who  con- 
founded them  with  the  Avaks,  and  spread  the  ten'or 
of  that  false  though  famous  iippellation,  which  had 
not,  however,  saved  its  lawful  proprietors  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Tm-ks.  Atler  a,  long  and  victorious 
march,  the  new  Avars  arnved  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Caucasus,  in  the  country  of  the  Alaniand  Circassians, 
where  they  first  heard  of  the  splendour  and  weakness 
of  the  Roman  empire.-  They  humbly  requested  their 
confederate,  the  prince  of  the  Alani,  to  lead  them  to 
this  source  of  riches  ;  and  their  ambassador,  with  the 
penniasion  of  the  governor  of  Lazica,  was  transported 
by  the  Enxine  sea  to  Constantinople.  The  whole 
city  was  poured  forth  to  behold  with  curiosity  and 
terror  the  aspect  of  a  strange  people  ;  their  long  hair, 
which  hung  in  tresses  down  their  backs,  was  grace- 
fully bound  with  ribbons,  but  the  rest  of  their  habit 
appeared  to  imitate  the  fashion  of  the  Huns.  When  Thdrem- 
they  were  admitted  to  the  audience  of  Justinian,  (^t^, 
Candish,  the  first  of  the  ambassadors,  addressed  the  ^^'^^ro 
Roman  emperor  in  these  terms :  "  You  see  before 
"  you,  O  mighty  prince,  the  representatives  of  the 
"  strongest  and  most  populous  of  nations,  the  in- 
"  vincible,  the  irresistible  Avars,  We  are  willing 
^'  to  devote  ourselves  to  your  service  :  we  are  able  to 
"  vanquish  and  destroy  all  the  enemies  who  now 
"  disturb  your  repose.  But  we  expect,  as  the  price  of 
"  our  alliance,  as  the  reward  of  our  valour,  precious 
''  gifts,  annual  subsidies,  and  fruitful  possessions." 
At  the  time  of  this  embassy,  Justinian  had  reigned 
H  3 
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CHAP,  above  thirty,  lie  had  lived  ahovc  seventy-five  years  : 
^^^^'  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  body,  was  feeble  and  languid  ; 
and  the  conqueror  of  Africa  and  Italy,  careless  of  the 
permanent  Interest  of  his  people,  aspired  only  to  end 
his  days  in  the  bosom  even  of  inglorious  peace.  In 
a  studied  oration,  he  imparted  to  the  senate  his  re- 
solution to  dissemble  the  insult,  and  to  purchase  the 
friendship  of  the  Avars;  and  the  whole  senate,  like 
the  mandarins  of  China,  applauded  the  incomparable 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  their  sovereign.  The  in- 
struments of  luxury  were  immediately  prepared  to 
captivate  the  Barbarians ;  silken  gannents,  soft  and 
splendid  beds,  and  chains  and  collars  inorusted  with 
gold.  The  ambassadors,  content  with  such  liberal 
reception,  departed  from  Constantinople,  and  Va- 
lentin, one  of  the  emperor's  guards,  was  sent  with  a 
similar  character  to  their  camp  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Caucasus.  As  their  destruction  or  their  success  must 
be  alike  advantageous  to  the  empire,  he  persuaded 
them  to  invade  the  enemies  of  Rome  ;  and  they  were 
easily  tempted,  by  gifts  and  promises,  to  gratify  their 
niling  inclinations.  These  fugitives,  who  fled  before 
the  Turkish  arms,  passed  the  Tanais  and  Borys- 
thenes,  and  boldly  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Po- 
land and  Germany,  violating  the  law  of  nations,  and 
abusing  the  rights  of  victory.  Before  ten  years  had 
elapsed,  their  camps  were  seated  on  tlie  Danube  and 
the  Elbe,  many  Bulgarian  and  Sclavonian  names  were 
obliterated  from  the  earth,  and  the  remainder  of  their 
tribes  are  found,  as  tributaries  and  vassals,  under  the 
standard  of  the  Avars.  The  chagan,  the  peculiar 
title  of  their  king,  still  affected  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  emperor  ;  and  Justinian  entei-tained  some 
thoughts  of  fixing  them  in  Pannonia  to  balance  the 
prevailing  power  of  the  Lombards.  But  the  vir- 
tue or  treachery  of  an  Avar  betrayed  the  secret  en- 
mity and  ambitious  designs  of  their  countrymen ;  and 
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they  loudly  complained  of  the  timid,  though  jealous    chap. 
policy,  of  detaining  their  ambassadors,  and  denying    ^'"^^" 
the  arms  which  they  had  been  allowed  to  purchase  In 
the  capital  of  the  empire*. 

Perhaps  the  apparent  change  in  the  dispositions  of  EmboMies 
the  emperors  may  be  ascribed  to  the  embassy  which  Turk»  and 
was  received  from  the  conquerors  of  the  Avars.  The  a^d^m 
immense  distance  which  eluded  their  arms  could  not  — *''2- 
extinguish  their  resentment :  the  Turkish  ambassa< 
dors  pursued  the  footsteps  of  the  vanquished  to  the 
Jaik,  the  Volga,  mount  Caucasus,  the  Euxine,  and 
Constantinople,  and  at  length  appeared  before  the 
successor  of  Constantine,  to  request  that  he  would 
not  espouse  the  cause  of  rebels  and  fugitives.  Even 
commerce  had  some  share  in  this  remarkable  negotia^ 
tion:  and  the  Sogdoites,  who  were  now  the  tributaries 
of  the  Turks,  embraced  the  fair  occasion  of  opening, 
by  the  north  of  the  Caspian,  a  new  road  for  the  im- 
portation of  Chinese  silk  into  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Persian,  who  preferred  the  navigation  of  Ceylon, 
had  stopped  the  caravans  of  Bochara  and  Saniarcand : 
their  silk  was  contemptuously  burnt :  some  Turkish 
ambassadors  died  in  Persia,  with  a  suspicion  of  poison; 
and  the  great  khan  permitted  his  faithful  vassal  Ma- 
niach,  the  prince  of  the  Sogdoites^  to  propose,  at  the 
Byzantine  court,  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  their 
common  enemies.  Their  splendid  apparel  and  rich 
presents,  the  fruit  of  Oriental  luxury,  distinguished 
Maniach  and  his  colleagues  from  the  rude  savages 
of  the  north  ;  their  letters,  in  the  Scythian  character 
and  language,  announced  a  people  who  had  attained 
the  rudiments  of  sciencet :  they  enumerated  the  con- 


■  Th«  enibnuiei  uid  fii«t  conqucsU  of  the  Avan  nay  be  rend  in  Menandei 
(BKnrpt.  Legst.  p.  98.  100,  101.  164,  ISS),  Thai] 
Miscellaa  nvi.  p.  109),  uidOregorj  of  Toun  (L  ir 
of  France,  tnm.  u.  p.  314,  217!. 

f  Thl  RuHuni  hive  fbund  cboncletB,  luda  hieioglyphio,  on  the  Irtii 
VeniMi,  OD  mcdali,  lointM.  idols,  lodu,  obeluki,  &c,  (Slnhlnberg.  E 
SilKiia,  Ik  92*.  346.  4K.  439).    Dt.  Hyde  (de  Religionc  VetRitm  Fm 
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CHAP,  quests,  they  offered  the  friendship  and  military  aid  of 
^^^^^-  the  Turks  ;  and  their  sincerity  was  attested  by  direful 
imprecations  (if  they  were  guilty  of  falsehood)  against 
their  own  head,  and  the  head  of  Disabul  their  master. 
The  Greek  prince  entertained  with  hospitable  regard 
the  ambassadors  of  a  remote  and  powerful  monarch  : 
the  sight  of  silk-womis  and  looms  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  the  Sogdoites  ;  the  emperor  renounced,  or 
seemed  to  renounce,  the  fugitive  Avars,  but  he  ac- 
'  cepted  the  alliance  of  the  Turks  ;  and  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  was  carried  by  a  Roman  minister  to  the 
foot  of  mount  Altai.  Under  the  successors  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  friendship  of  the  two  nations  was  cul- 
tivated by  frequent  and  cordial  intercourse  j  the  most 
favoured  vassals  were  permitted  to  imitate  the  example 
of  the  great  khan,  and  one  hundred  and  six  Turks, 
who,  on  various  occasions,  had  visited  Constantinople, 
departed  at  the  same  time  for  their  native  country. 
The  duration  and  length  of  the  journey  from  the 
Byzantine  court  to  mount  Altai  are  not  specified:  it 
might  have  been  difficult  to  mark  a  road  through  the 
nameless  deserts,  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  moraaees 
of  Tartary  ;  but  a  curious  account  has  been  preserved 
of  the  reception  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  at  the 
royal  camp.  After  they  had  been  purified  with  fire 
and  incense,  according  to  a  rite  still  practised  under 
the  sons  of  ZIngis,  they  were  introduced  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Disabul.  In  a  valley  of  the  Golden  Moun- 
tain, they  found  the  great  khan  in  his  tent,  seated  in 
a  chair  with  wheels,  to  which  a  horse  might  be  oc- 
casionally harnessed.  As  soon  as  they  had  delivered 
their  presents,  which  were  received  by  the  proper 
officers,  they  exposed,  in  a  florid  oration,  the  wishes 
of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  victory  might  attend  the 
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amis  of  the  Turks,  that  their  reign  might  be  long  and  chap. 
prosperous,  and  that  a  strict  alliance,  without  envy  or  ' 
deceit,  might  for  ever  be  maintained  between  the  two 
most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth.  The  answer  of 
Disabul  con-esponded  with  these  friendly  professions, 
and  the  ambassadors  were  seated  by  his  side,  at  a 
banquet  which  lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  day : 
the  tent  was  surrounded  with  silk  hangings,  and  a 
Tartar  liquor  was  served  on  the  table,  which  possessed 
at  least  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  wine.  The  en- 
tertainment of  the  succeeding  day  was  more  sump- 
tuous ;  the  silk  hangings  of  the  second  tent  were 
embroidered  in  various  figures  ;  and  the  royal  seat, 
the  cups,  and  the  vases,  were  of  gold.  A  third  pa- 
vilion was  supported  by  columns  of  gilt  wood  ;  a  bed 
of  pure  and  massy  gold  was  raised  on  four  peacocks 
of  the  same  metal  j  and  before  the  entrance  of  the 
tent,  dishes,  basins,  and  statues  of  solid  silver,  and 
admirable  art,  were  ostentatiously  piled  in  waggons, 
the  monuments  of  valour  rather  than  of  industry. 
When  Disabul  led  his  armies  against  the  frontiers  of 
Persia,  his  Roman  allies  followed  many  days  the 
march  of  the  Turkish  camp  ;  nor  were  they  dismissed 
till  they  had  enjoyed  their  precedency  over  the  envoy 
of  the  great  king,  whose  loud  and  intemperate  cla- 
mours interrupted  the  silence  of  the  royal  banquet. 
The  power  and  ambition  of  Chosroes  cemented  the 
union  of  the  Turks  and  Romans,  who  touched  his 
dominions  on  either  side :  but  those  distant  nations, 
regardless  of  each  other,  consulted  the  dictates  of  in- 
terest,  without  recollecting  the  obligations  of  oaths 
and  treaties.  While  the  successor  of  Disabul  cele- 
brated his  father's  obsequies,  he  was  saluted  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  proposed 
an  invasion  of  Persia,  and  sustained  with  finnness 
the  angry,  and  perhaps  the  just,  reproaches  of  that 
haughty  Barbarian.     "  You  see  my  ten  fingers,"  said 
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CHAP,    the  great  khan,  and  lie  applied  them  to  his  mouth. 

XXXV.  ((  You  Romans  speak  with  as  many  tongues,  but  they 
"  are  tongues  of  deceit  and  perjm-y.  To  me  you  hold 
"  one  language,  to  my  subjects  another  ;  and  the  na- 
"  tions  are  successively  deluded  by  your  perfidious 
"  eloquence.  You  precipitate  your  allies  into  war 
"  and  danger,  you  enjoy  their  labours,  and  you  neg- 
"  lect  your  benefactors.  Hasten  your  return;  inform 
"  your  master  that  a  Turk  is  incapable  of  uttering 
"  or  forgiving  falsehood,  and  that  he  shall  speedily 
"  meet  the  punishment  which  he  deserves.  While 
"  he  solicits  my  friendship  with  flattering  and  hollow 
'*  words,  he  is  sunk  to  a  confederate  of  my  fugitive 
"  Varchonites.  If  I  condescend  to  march  against 
"  those  contemptible  slaves,  they  will  tremble  at  the 
"  sound  of  our  whips  ;  they  will  be  trampled,  like  a 
"  nest  of  ants,  under  the  feet  of  my  innumerable 
"  cavalry.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  road  which 
"  they  have  followed  to  invade  your  empire  ;  nor 
"  can  I  be  deceived  by  the  vain  pretence,  that  mount 
"  Caucasus  is  the  impregnable  barrier  of  the  Ro- 
*'  mans.  I  know  the  course  of  the  Niester,  the  Da- 
"  nube,  and  the  Hebrus ;  the  most  warlike  nations 
•'  have  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  Turks ;  and  from 
"  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  the  earth  is  my  in- 
"  heritanee."  Notwithstanding  this  menace,  a  sense 
of  mutual  advantage  soon  renewed  the  alliance  of  the 
Turks  and  Romans  :  but  the  pride  of  the  great  khan 
survived  his  resentment :  and  when  he  announced  an 
important  conquest  to  his  friend  the  emperor  Mau- 
rice, lie  styled  himself  the  master  of  the  seven  races, 
and  the  lord  of  the  seven  climates  of  the  world*. 

Disputes  have  often  arisen  between  the  sovereigns 
of  Asia,  for  the  title  of  king  of  the  world  ;  while  the 
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bounded  by  the  Oxus  or  Gihon;  and  Touiaii  was 
separated  by  that  great  river  from  the  rival  monarchy 
ai  Iran,  or  Persia,  which,  in  a  smaller  compass,  con- 
tained perhaps  a  larger  measure  of  power  and  popula- 
tion. The  Pei-siaus,  who  alternately  invaded  and 
repulsed  the  Turks  and  the  Romans,  were  still  ruled 
by  the  house  of  Sassan,  which  ascended  the  throne 
three  hundred  years  before  the  accession  of  Justinian. 
His  contemporary,  Cabades,  or  Kobad,  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  war  against  the  emperor  Anastasius;  but 
the  reign  of  that  prince  was  distracted  by  civil  and 
religious  troubles.  A  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his 
subjects  ;  an  exile  among  the  enemies  of  Persia  ;  he 
recovered  his  liberty  by  prostituting  the  honour  of 
his  wife,  and  regained  his  kingdom  with  the  danger- 
ous and  mercenary  aid  of  the  Barbarians,  who  had 
slain  his  father.  His  nobles  were  suspicious  that 
Kobad  never  forgave  the  authors  of  his  expulsion,  or 
even  those  of  his  restoration.  The  people  was  de- 
luded and  inflamed  by  the  fanaticism  of  Mazdak,  who 
asserted  the  community  of  women,  and  the  equality 
of  mankind,  whilst  he  appropriated  the  richest  lands 
and  most  beautiful  females  to  his  sectaries.  The  view 
of  these  disorders,  which  had  been  fomented  by  his 
laws  and  example,  embittered  the  declining  age  of 
the  Persian  monarch ;  and  his  fears  were  increased 
by  the  consciousness  of  his  design  to  reverse  the  na- 
tural and  customary  order  of  succession,  in  favour  of 
his  third  and  most  favoured  son,  so  famous  under  the 
names  of  Chosroes  and  Nushirvan.  To  render  the 
youth  more  illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations, 
Kobad  was  desirous  that  he  should  be  adopted  by  the 
emperor  Justin :  the  hope  of  peace  inclined  the  By- 
zantine court  to  accept  this  singular  proposal ;'  and 
Chosroes  might  have  ucipiired  a  specious  claim  to  the 
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'.  inheritance  of  his  Roman  parent.  But  the  future  mis- 
J_  chief  was  diverted  by  the  advice  of  the  qusestoj  Pro- 
clus ;  a  difficulty  was  started,  whether  the  adoption 
sliould  be  performed  as  a  civil  or  military  rite  ;  the 
treaty  was  abruptly  dissolved  ;  and  the  sense  of  thii 
indlguity  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Chosroes,  who 
had  already  advanced  to  the  Tigris  on  his  road  ti> 
Constantinople.  His  father  did  not  long  survive  the 
disappointment  of  his  wishes  :  the  testament  of  their 
deceased  sovereign  was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the 
nobles ;  and  a  powerful  faction,  prepared  for  the 
event,  and  re'gardless  of  the  priority  of  age,  exalted 
Chosroes  to  .the  throne  of  Persia.  He  filled  thai 
throne  during  a  prosperous  period  of  forty-eight 
years  ;  and  the  Justice  of  Nuahirvan  is  celebrated 
as  the  theme  of  immortal  praise  by  the  nations  of  the 
East. 

The  virtue  of  Chosroes  was  that  of  a  conqueror* 
Efl,  who,  in  the  measures  of  peace  and  war,  is  excited  by 
ambition  and  restrained  by  prudence  ;  who  confounds 
the  greatness  with  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  and 
calmly  devotes  the  lives  of  thousands  to  the  fame,  or 
even  the  amusement,  of  a  single  man.  In  his  do- 
mestic administration,  the  just  Nushirvan  would  merit 
in  our  feelings  the  appellation  of  a  tyrant.  His  tn-o 
elder  brothers  had  been  deprived  of  their  fair  ex- 
pectations of  the  diadem  :  their  future  life,  between 
the  supreme  rank  and  the  condition  of  subjects,  was 
anxious  to  themselves  and  foimidable  to  their  master: 
fear  as  well  as  revenge  might  tempt  them  to  rebel ; 
the  slightest  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  satisfied  the 
author  of  their  wrongs  ;  and  the  repose  of  Chosroes 
was  secured  by  the  death  of  these  unhappy  princes, 
with  their  families  and  adherents.  One  guiltless 
youth  was  saved  and  dismissed  by  the  compassion  of 
a  veteran  general ;  and  tliis  act  of  humanity,  which 
was  revealed  by  his  son,  overbalanced  the  merit  of 
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reducing  twelve  nations  to  the  obedience  of  Persia.  .  chap. 
The  zeal  and  prudence  of  Mebodes  had  fixed  the  _  ^^^^-  _ 
diadem  on  the  head  of  Chosroes  himself;  but  he 
delayed  to  attend  the  royal  summons,  till  he  had 
performed  the  duties  of  a  military  review :  he  was 
instantly  commanded  to  repair  to  the  iron  tripod, 
which  stood  before  the  gate  of  the  palace*,  where  it 
was  death  to  relieve  or  approach  the  victim  ;  and 
Mebodes  languished  several  days  before  liis  sentence 
was  pronounced,  by  the  inflexible  pride  and  calm  in- 
gratitude of  the  son  of  Kobad.  In  the  execution  of 
the  laws  which  he  had  no  temptation  to  violate ;  in 
the  punishment  of  crimes  which  attacked  his  own 
dignity,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  individuals ;  Nu- 
shirvan,  or  Chosroes,  deserved  the  appellation  of  Just 
His  government  was  firm,  rigorous,  and  impartial. 
It  was  the  first  labour  of  his  reign  to  abolish  the 
dangerous  theory  of  common  or  equal  possessions : 
the  lands  and  women  which  the  sectaries  of  Mazdak 
had  usurped  were  restored  to  their  lawful  owners ; 
and  the  temperate  chastisement  of  the  fanatics  or 
impostors  confirmed  the  domestic  rights  of  society. 
Instead  of  listening  with  blind  confidence  to  a  fa- 
vourite minister,  he  established  four  viziers  over  the 
four  great  provinces  of  his  empire,  Assyria,  Media, 
Persia,  and  Bactriana.  In  the  choice  of  judges, 
prefects,  and  counsellors,  he  strove  to  remove  the 
mask  which  is  always  worn  in  the  presence  of  kings  ; 
he  wished  to  substitute  the  natural  order  of  talents 
for  the  accidental  distinctions  of  birth  and  fortune  ; 
he  professed,  in  specious  language,  his  intention  to 
prefer  those  men  who  carried  the  poor  in  their 
bosoms,  and  to  banish  corruption  from  the  seat  of 
Justice,  as  dogs  were  excluded  from  the  temples  of 
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CHAP,  the  Magi.  The  code  of  laws  of  the  fii-st  Artaxerxei 
|_was  revived  and  published  as  the  rule  of  the  magi- 
strates ;  but  the  assurance  of  speedy  punishment 
the  best  security  of  their  virtue.  Their  behavioiu 
was  inspected  by  a  thousand  eyes,  their  words  were 
overheard  by  a  thousand  ears,  the  secret  or  publio 
agents  of  the  throne;  and  the  provinces,  from  the 
Indian  to  the  Arabian  confines,  were  enlightened  by 
the  frequent  visits  of  a  sovereign,  who  affected  to 
emulate  his  celestial  brother  in  his  rapid  and  salutary 
career.  Education  and  agriculture  he  viewed  as  the 
two  objects  most  deserving  of  his  care.  In  every 
city  of  Persia,  orphans  and  the  children  of  the  poOT 
were  maintained  and  instructed  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  the  daughters  were  given  in  marriage  to  the 
richest  citizens  of  their  own  rank,  and  the  sons,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  talents,  were  employed  in 
mechanic  trades,  or  promoted  to  more  honourable 
service.  The  deserted  villages  were  relieved  by  hi» 
bounty  ;  to  the  peasants  and  farmers  who  were  found 
incapable  of  cultivating  their  lands,  he  distributed 
cattle,  seed,  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry}  and 
the  rare  and  inestimable  treasure  of  fresh  water  wi 
parsimoniously  managed,  and  skilfully  dispersed  over' 
the  arid  territory  of  Persia.  The  prosperity  of  that 
kingdom  was  the  effect  and  the  evidence  of  his 
tues  :  his  vices  are  those  of  Oriental  despotism  ;  bu* 
in  the  long  competition  between  Chosroes  and  Jiia* 
tinian,  the  advantage  both  of  merit  and  fortune  i» 
almost  always  on  the  side  of  the  Barbarian. 
Hiiioveof  To  the  praise  of  justice  Nnshirvan  united  the  re* 
*"'  putation  of  knowledge ;  and  the  seven  Greek  phk 
losophers,  who  visited  his  court,  were  invited  and' 
deceived  by  the  strange  assurance,  that  a  disciple  ct\ 
Plato  was  seated  on  the  Persian  throne.  Did  they 
exjiect  that  a  prince,  strenuously  exercised  in  the 
toils  of  war  and  government,  should  agitate,  witlf 
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dexterity  like  their  own,  the  abstruse  and  profound    cha  . 

questions  which  amused  the  leisure  of  the  schools  of. '_ 

Athens?  Could  they  hope  that  the  precepts  of 
philosophy  should  direct  the  life,  and  control  the 
passions,  of  a  despot,  whose  infancy  had  heen  taught 
to  consider  /li.f  absolute  and  fluctuating  will  as  the 
only  rule  of  moral  obligation?  The  studies  of  Chos- 
roes  were  ostentatious  and  superficial:  but  his  ex- 
ample awakened  the  curiosity  of  an  ingenious  people, 
and  the  light  of  science  was  diffused  over  the  do- 
minions of  Persia.  At  Gondi  Sapor,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  royal  city  of  Susa,  an  academy  of  physic 
was  founded,  which  insensibly  became  a  liberal  school 
of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric*.  The  annals  of 
the  monarchy  were  composed;  and  while  recent  and 
authentic  history  might  afford  some  useful  lessons 
both  to  the  prince  and  people,  the  darkness  of  the 
first  ages  was  embellished  by  the  giants,  the  dragons, 
and  the  fabulous  heroes  of  Oriental  romance.  Every 
learned  or  confident  stranger  was  enriched  by  the 
bounty,  and  flattered  by  the  conversation,  of  the 
monarch  :  he  nobly  rewarded  a  Greek  physician,  by 
the  deliverance  of  three  thousand  captives  ;  and  the 
sophists  who  contended  for  his  favour  were  ex- 
asperated by  the  wealth  and  insolence  of  Uranius, 
their  more  successful  rival.  Nushirvan  believed,  or 
at  least  respected,  the  religion  of  the  Magi  ;  and 
some  traces  of  persecution  niuy  be  discovered  m  his 
reign.  Yet  he  allowed  himself  freely  to  compare  the 
tenets  of  the  various  sects ;  and  the  theological  dis- 
putes ill  which  he  frequently  presided  diminished 
the  authority  of  the  priest,  and  enlightened  the  minds 
of  the  people.  At  His  command,  the  most  celebrated 
writers  of  Greece  and  India  were  translated  into  the 
Persian  language ;  a  smooth  and  elegant  idiom,  re- 
commended by  Mahomet  to  the   use  of  paradise  : 
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CHAP,  though  it  is  branded  with  the  epithets  of  savage  and 
^^^^'  uumusical,  by  the  ignorance  and  presumption  of 
Agathias,  Yet  the  Greek  historian  might  reasonably 
wonder,  that  it  shoukl  be  found  possible  to  .execute 
an  entire  version  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  a  foreign 
dialect,  which  had  not  been  framed  to  express  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  the  subtleties  of  philosophic 
disquisition.  And,  if  the  reason  of  the  Stagyrite 
might  be  equally  dark  or  equally  intelligible  in  eveiy 
tongue,  the  dramatic  art  and  verbal  argumentation 
of  the  disciple  of  Socrates  appear  to  be  indissolubly 
mingled  with  the  grace  and  perfection  of  his  Attic 
style.  In  the  search  of  universal  knowledge,  Nu- 
shirvan  was  informed,  that  the  moral  and  political 
fables  of  Pilpay,  an  ancient  Bracliman,  were  preserved 
with  jealous  reverence,  among  the  treasures  of  the 
kings  of  India,  The  physician  Perozes  was  secretly 
despatched  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with  in- 
structions to  procure,  at  any  price,  the  communica- 
tion of  this  valuable  work.  His  dexterity  obtained 
a  transcript,  his  learned  diligence  accomplished  the 
translation  j  and  the  fables  of  Pilpay  were  read  and 
admired  in  the  assembly  of  Nushirvan  and  his  nobles. 
The  Indian  original  and  the  Persian  copy  have  long 
since  disappeared  :  but  this  venerable  monument  has 
been  saved  by  the  curiosity  of  the  Arabian  caliplis, 
revived  in  the  modern  Persic,  the  Turkish,  the  Syriac, 
the  Hebrew,  and  the  Greek  idioms,  and  transfused 
through  successive  versions  into  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe.  In  their  present  form,  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter, the  manners  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  are 
completely  obliterated  ;  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
fables  of  Pilpay  is  far  inferior  to  the  concise  elegance 
of  Phfedrus  and  the  native  graces  of  La  Fontaine. 
Fifteen  moral  and  political  sentences  are  illustrated 
in  a  series  of  apologues :  but  the  composition  is  in- 
tricate, the  narrative  prolix,  and  the  precept  obvious  i 
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and  barren.  Yet  the  Brachman  may  assume  the  chap. 
merit  of  invenling  a  pleasing  fiction,  which  adorns  the  ^^^^'  _ 
nakedness  of  truth,  and  alleviates,  perhaps,  to  a  royal 
ear,  the  harshness  of  instruction.  With  a  similar  de- 
sign,  to  admonish  kings  that  they  are  strong  only  in 
the  strength  of  their  subjects,  the  same  Indians  in- 
vented the  game  of  chess,  which  was  likewise  intro- 
duced into  Persia  under  the  reign  of  Nushirvan  *. 

The  son  of  Kobad  found  his.  kingdom  involved  in  Pence  and 
.a  war  with  the  successor  of  Constantine  ;  and  the  Romam. 
anxiety  of  his  domestic  situation  inclined  him  to  grant  ^^^g^^^ 
the  suspension  of  arms,  which  Justinian  was  impatient 
to  purchase.  Chosroes  saw  the  Roman  ambassadors 
at  his  feet.  He  accepted  eleven  thousand  pounds 
of  gold,  as  the  price  of  an  endless  or  indefinite  peace  ; 
some  mutual  exchanges  were  regulated ;  the  Persian 
assumed  the  guard  of  the  gates  of  Caucasus,  and  the 
demolition  of  Dara  was  suspended,  on  condition  that 
it  should  never  be  made  the  residence  of  the  general 
of  the  East.  This  interval  of  repose  had  been  soli- 
cited, and  was  diligently  improved  by  the  ambition 
of  the  emperor  :  his  African  conquests  were  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Persian  Treaty  ;  and  the  avarice  of  Chos- 
roes was  soothed"  by  a  large  portion  of  the  spoils  of 
Carthage,  which  his  ambassadors  required  in  a  tone 
of  pleasantry,  and  under  the  colour  of  friendship  t. 
But  the  trophies  of  Belisarius  disturbed  the  slumbers 
of  the  great  king  ;  and  he  heard  with  astonishment, 
envy,  and  fear,  that  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Rome  itself, 
had  been  reduced,  in  three  rapid  campaigns,  to  the 
obedience  of  Justinian.  Unpractised  in  the  art  of 
violating  treaties,  he  secretly  excited  his  bold  and  sub- 
tle vassal  Almondar.  That  prince  of  the  Saracens, 
who  resided  at  Hira,  had  not  been  included  in  the 

•  SeeiheHbiotUShBhUudiiaTDr.  Hj-de  (Synlsgm,  Dusertai.  torn. U. p. 61 
t  Piwopiii),  Peisic.  1.  i.  t.  26. 
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general  peace,  and  still  waged  an  obscure  war  against 
_his  rival  Arethas,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan, 
and  confedei'ate  of  the  empire.  The  subject  of  their 
dispute  was  an  extensive  sheep-walk  in  the  desert  to 
the  south  of  Palmyra.  An  immemorial  tribute  for 
the  licence  of  pasture  apjieared  to  attest  the  rights  of 
Almondar,  while  the  Gassanite  appealed  to  the  Latin 
name  of  strata,  a  paved  road,  as  an  unquestionable 
evidence  of  the  sovereignty  and  labours  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  two  monarcha  supported  the  cause  of 
their  respective  vassals  ;  and  the  Persian  Arab,  with- 
out expecting  the  event  of  a  slow  and  doubtful  arbi>. 
tration,  enriched  his  flying  camp  with  the  spoil  and 
captives  of  Syria.  Instead  of  repelling  the  arms, 
Justinian  attempted  to  seduce  the  fidelity  of  Almon- 
dar, while  he  called  from  the  extremities  of  the  earth 
the  nations  of  Ethiopia  and  Scythia  to  invade  the 
dominions  of  his  rival.  But  the  aid  of  such  allies 
was  distant  and  precarious,  and  the  discovery  of  this 
hostile  correspondence  justified  the  complaints  of  the 
Goths  and  Armenians,  who  implored,  almost  at  the 
same  time,  the  protection  of  Chosroes.  The  descend- 
ants of  Arsaces,  who  were  still  numerous  in  Armenia, 
had  been  provoked  to  assert  the  last  relics  of  national 
freedom  and  hereditary  rank  ;  and  the  ambassadors  of 
Vitiges  had  secretly  traversed  the  empire  to  expose 
the  instant,  and  almost  inevitable,  danger  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  Their  representations  were  uniform, 
weighty,  and  effectual.  "  We  stand  before  your 
"  throne,  the  advocates  of  your  interest  as  well  as  of 
"  our  own.  The  ambitious  and  faithless  Justinian 
*'  aspires  to  be  the  sole  master  of  the  world.  Since 
"  the  endless  peace,  which  betrayed  the  common  free- 
"  dom  of  mankind,  that  prince,  your  ally  in  words, 
"  your  enemy  in  actions,  has  alike  insulted  his  friends 
•'  and  foes,  and  has  filled  the  earth  with  blood  and 
"  confusion.     Has  he  not  violated  the  privileges  of 
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"  Armenia,  the  independence  of  Colchoa,  and  the  chap. 
"  wild  liberty  of  the  Tzaiiian  mountains?  Has  he  ^^^"^^ 
"  not  usurped,  with  equal  avidity,  the  city  of  Bospho- 
"  rus  on  the  frozen  MiBotis,  and  the  vale  of  palm- 
"  trees  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  ?  The  Moors, 
"  the  Vandals,  the  Goths,  have  been  successively  op- 
"  pressed,  and  each  nation  has  calmly  remained  the 
"  spectator  of  their  neighbour's  ruin.  Embrace,  O 
"  king !  the  favourable  moment ;  the  East  is  left 
"  without  defence,  while  the  armies  of  Justinian  and 
"  his  renowned  general  are  detained  in  the  distant 
"  regions  of  the  West.  If  you  hesitate  and  delay, 
"  Belisarius  and  his  victorious  troops  will  soon  return 
"  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Tigris,  aud  Persia  may  en- 
"  joy  the  wretched  consolation  of  being  the  last  de- 
"  voured  *."  By  such  arguments  Chosroes  was  easily 
persuaded  to  imitate  the  example  which  he  con- 
demned :  but  the  Persian,  ambitious  of  military  fame, 
disdained  the  inactive  warfare  of  a  rival,  who  issued 
his  sanguinary  commands  from  the  secure  station  of 
the  Byzantine  palace. 

Whatever  might  be  the  provocations  of  Chosroes,  Hainvadcn 
he  abused  the  confidence  of  treaties  ;  and  the  just  a'Td.mo, 
reproaches  of  dissimulation  and  falsehood  could  only 
be  concealed  by  the  lustre  of  his  victoriest.  The  Per- 
sian army,  which  had  been  assembled  in  the  plains  of 
Babylon,  prudently  declined  the  strong  cities  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  followed  the  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  till  the  small  though  populous  town  of 
Dura  presumed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  great 
king.  The  gates  of  Dura,  by  treachery  and  surprise, 
were  burst  open  ;  and  as  soon  as  Chosroes  had  stained 
his  scimitar  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants,  he  dis- 

■  I  haie  blinded,  in  a  shorl  apcechi  the  two  oratiDna  of  the  Anacidea  of  At< 
menii  trid  the  OoQac  «mba«8ador«.  ProcoiriLia,  in  his  public  hiaiaiy,  feds,  Bni 
nukes  us  feel,  Ihu  Juitinian  wu  the  true  author  of  the  nar  (PeiBic.  1.  iL  c  3, 3). 

t  The  nHMion  of  Syria,  the  ruin  of  A  ndoch,  &c.  ate  related  in  a  fiiU  and  re- 
gular scrie*  by  Prompiua  (Persic.  Lii.  cS— 14>  On  ihe  geography  of  the  teal 
of  war,  d'Anviilc  (rEuphrate  etie  Tigre)  ia  aufficietit  and  satisfactory. 
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CHAP,  mi'ssed  the  ambassador  of  Justinian  to  inform  his 
.  master  in  what  place  he  had  left  the  enemy  of  the  Uo- 
mans.  The  conqueror  still  affected  the  praise  of  hu- 
manity and  justice  ;  and  as  he  beheld  a  noble  matron 
with  her  infant  rudely  dragged  along  the  ground,  he 
sighed,  he  wept,  and  implored  the  divine  justice  to 
punish  the  author  of  these  calamities.  Yet  the  herd 
of  twelve  tbousand  captives  was  ransomed  for  two 
hundred  pounds  of  gold  ;  the  neighbouring  bishop  of 
Sergioplis  pledged  his  faith  for  the  payment ;  and  in 
the  subsequent  year  the  unfeeling  avarice  of  Chosroes 
exacted  the  penalty  of  an  obligation  which  it  was  ge- 
nerous to  contract  and  impossible  to  discharge.  He 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Syria;  but  a  feeble  ene- 
my, who  vanished  at  his  approach,  disappointed  him 
of  the  honour  of  victory;  and  as  he  could  not  hope 
to  establish  his  dominion,  the  Persian  king  displayed 
in  this  inroad  the  mean  and  rapacious  vices  of  a  rob- 
ber. Hierapolis,  Berrhaea  or  Aleppo,  Apaniea,  and 
Chalcis,  were  successively  besieged  ;  they  redeemed 
their  safety  by  a  ransom  of  gold  or  silver,  proportioned 
to  their  respective  strength  and  opulence  ;  and  their 
new  master  enforced,  without  observing,  the  terms 
of  capitulation.  No  more  than  fourteen  years  had 
elapsed  since  Antioch  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake ; 
but  the  queen  of  the  East,  the  new  Theopolis,  had 
been  raised  from  the  ground  by  the  liberality  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  and  the  increasing  greatness  of  the  buildings 
and  the  people  already  erased  the  memoiy  of  this  re- 
cent disaster.  On  one  side,  the  city  was  defended 
by  the  mountain,  on  the  other  by  the  river  Orontes; 
but  the  most  accessible  part  was  commanded  by  a  su- 
perior eminence  :  the  proper  remedies  were  rejected, 
from  the  despicable  fear  of  discovering  its  weakness 
to  the  enemy  ;  and  Gemianus,  the  emperor's  nephew, 
refused  to  trust  his  person  and  dignity  within  the 
walls  of  a  besieged  city.     The  people  of  Antioch  had 
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inherited  the  vain  and  satirical  genius  of  their  ances-  chap. 
tors :  they  were  elated  by  a  sudden  reinforcement  of  J^ff^ 
six  thousand  soldiers  ;  they  disdained  the  offers  of 
an  easy  capitulation  ;  and  their  intemiierate  ckmonrs 
insulted  from  the  ramparts  the  majesty  of  the  great 
ting.  Under  his  eye  the  Persian  myriads  mounted 
with  scaling  ladders  to  the  assault ;  the  Roman  mer- 
cenaries fled  through  the  opposite  gate  of  Daphne  ; 
and  the  generous  assistance  of  the  youth  of  Antioch 
served  only  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  their  country. 
As  Chosroes,  attended  by  the  ambassadors  of  Justi- 
nian, was  descending  from  the  mountain,  he  affected, 
in  a  plaintive  voice,  to  deplore  the  obstinacy  and  ruin 
of  that  unhappy  people  ;  but  the  slaughter  still  raged 
with  unrelenting  fury  ;  and  the  city,  at  the  command 
of  a  Barbarian,  was  delivered  to  the  flames.  The 
cathedral  of  Antioch  was  indeed  preserved  by  the 
avarice,  not  the  piety,  of  the  conqueror:  a  more  ho- 
nourable exemption  was  granted  to  the  church  of  St. 
Julian,  and  the  quarter  of  the  town  where  the  am- 
bassadors resided  ;  some  distant  streets  were  saved  by 
the  shifting  of  the  wind,  and  the  walls  still  subsisted 
to  protect,  and  soon  to  betray,  their  new  inhabitants. 
Eighteen  miles  below  Antioch,  the  river  Orontes  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean.  The  haughty  Persian  visited 
the  term  of  his  conquests  ;  and  after  bathing  alone  in 
the  sea,  he  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  sun,  or  rather  to  the  creator  of  the  sun,  whom 
the  Magi  adored.  If  this  act  of  superstition  offended 
the  prejudices  of  the  Syrians,  they  were  pleased  by 
the  courteous  and  even  eager  attention  with  which  he 
assisted  at  the  games  of  the  circus  j  and  as  Chosroes 
had  heard  that  the  blue  faction  was  espoused  by  the 
emperor,  his  peremptory  command  secure<i  the  vic- 
tory of  the  green  charioteer^  From  the  discipline  of 
his  camp  the  people  derived  more  solid  consolation  ; 
and  they  interceded  in  vain  for  the  life  of  a  soldier 
i3 
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,  CHAP,  who  had  too  faithfully  copied  the  rapine  of  the  just 
xxxv.^  Nushii-van.  At  length,  fatigued,  though  unsatiated, 
with  the  spoil  of  Syria,  he  slowly  moved  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, formed  a  temporary  bridge  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Barbalissus,  and  defined  the  space  of 
three  days  for  the  entire  passage  of  his  numerous  host. 
After  his  return,  he  founded,  at  the  distance  of  one 
day's  journey  from  the  palace  of  Ctesiphon,  a  new 
city,  which  perpetuated  the  joint  names  of  Chosroes 
and  of  Antioch.  The  Syrian  captives  recognised  the 
form  and  situation  of  their  native  abodes  :  baths  and 
a  stately  circus  were  constructed  for  their  use  ;  and 
a  colony  of  musicians  and  charioteers  revived  in 
Assyria  the  pleasures  of  a  Greek  capital.  By  the 
munificence  of  the  royal  founder,  a  liberal  allowance 
was  assigned  to  these  fortunate  exiles ;  and  they  en- 
joyed the  singular  privilege  of  bestowing  freedom  on 
the  slaves  wliom  they  acknowledged  as  their  kinsmen. 
Palestine,  and  the  holy  wealth  of  Jerusalem,  were  the 
next  objects  that  attracted  the  ambition,  or  rather 
the  avarice,  of  Chosroes.  Constantinople,  and  the 
palace  of  the  Ctesars,  no  longer  appeared  impregnable 
or  remote ;  and  his  aspiring  fancy  already  covered 
Asia  Minor  with  the  troops,  and  the  Black  Sea  with 
the  navies,  of  Persia. 
Sf^tb*^  These  hopes  might  have  been  realised,  if  the  con- 
Bdisaom,  queror  of  Italy  had  not  been  seasonably  recalled  to 
the  defence  of  the  East*.  While  Chosroes  pursued 
his  ambitious  designs  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
Belisarius,  at  the  head  of  an  army  without  pay  or 
discipline,  encamped  beyond  the  Euphrates,  within 
six  miles  of  Nisibis.  He  meditated,  by  a  skilful 
operation,  to  draw  the  Persians  from  their  impregna- 

*  Id  ^  public  hisMiy  of  Piocoplas  (Feraic  I.  ii.  c.  16.  IB,  19,  SO,  SI.  24, 

25,  36,  S7,  2S) ;  ud,  with  Eome  slight  excepLioDB,  we  may  rcnsonablf  shut  uiu 
nuB  igiUust  the  malcroleni  whimper  of  the  Anecdoles  (c.  V,  [I,  with  tlie  Noies,  is 
ueud,  of  AkmaonuE}. 
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ble  citadel,  and  improving  his  advantage  in  the  fieM,  chap. 
either  to  intercept  their  retreat,  or  perhaps  to  enter  ^^^^' 
the  gates  with  the  flying  Barbarians.  He  advanced 
one  day's  journey  on  the  territories  of  Persia,  re- 
duced the  fortress  of  Sisaurane,  and  sent  the  go- 
vernor, with  eight  hundred  chosen  horsemen,  to 
serve  the  emperor  in  his  Italian  wars.  He  detached 
Arethas  and  his  Arabs,  supported  by  twelve  hundred 
Romans,  to  pass  the  Tigris,  and  to  ravage  the  bar- 
vests  of  Assyria,  a  fruitful  province,  long  exempt 
from  the  calamities  of  war.  But  the  plans  of  Beli- 
sarius  were  disconcerted  by  the  untractable  spirit  of 
Arethas,  who  neither  returned  to  the  camp,  nor  sent 
any  intelligence  of  his  motions.  The.  Roman  ge- 
neral was  fixed  in  auxious  expectation  to  the  same 
spot ;  the  time  of  action  elapsed,  the  ardent  sun  of 
Mesopotamia  inflamed  with  fevers  the  blood  of  his 
European  soldiers  ;  and  the  stationary  troops  and 
officers  of  Syria  affected  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of 
their  defenceless  cities.  Yet  this  diversion  had  al- 
ready succeeded  in  forcing  Chosroes  to  return  with 
loss  and  precipitation  ;  and  if  the  skill  of  Belisarius 
had  been  seconded  by  discipline  and  valour,  his  suc- 
cess might  have  satisfied  the  sanguine  wishes  of  the 
public,  who  required  at  his  hands  the  conquest  of 
Ctesiphon  and  the  deliverance  of  the  captives  of 
Antioch.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  was  re- a.  u.  542. 
called  to  Constantinople  by  an  ungrateful  court,  but 
the  dangers  of  the  ensuing  spring  restored  his  con- 
fidence and  command  ;  and  the  hero,  almost  alone, 
was  despatched,  with  the  speed  of  post-horses,  to 
repel,  by  his  name  and  presence,  the  invasion  of 
Syria.  He  found  the  Roman  generals,  among  whom 
was  a  nephew  of  Justinian,  imprisoned  by  their  fears 
in  the  fortifications  of  Hierapolis.  But  instead  of 
listening  to  their  timid  counsels,  Belisarius  com- 
manded them  to  follow  him  to  Enropus,  where  he 
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had  resolved  to  collect  his  forces,  and  to  execute 
_  whatever  God  should  Inspire  hira  to  achieve  against 
the  enemy.  His  firm  attitude  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  restrained  Chosroes  from  advancing  to- 
wards Palestine ;  and  he  received  with  art  and  dig- 
nity the  ambassadors,  or  rather  spies,  of  the  Persian 
monarch.  The  plain  between  HierapoHs  and  the 
river  was  covered  with  the  squadrons  of  cavalry,  six 
thousand  hunters,  tall  and  robust,  who  pursued  their 
game  without  the  apprehension  of  an  enemy.  On 
the  opposite  bank  the  ambassadors  descried  a  thou- 
sand Armenian  horse,  who  appeared  to  guard  the 
passage  of  the  Euphrates.  The  tent  of  Belisarius 
was  of  the  coarsest  linen,  the  simple  equipage  of 
a  warrior  who  disdained  the  luxury  of  the  East. 
Around  his  tent,  the  nations  who  marched  under 
his  standard  were  arranged  with  skilful  confusion. 
The  Thracians  and  Illyrians  were  posted  in  the 
front,  the  Heruli  and  Goths  in  the  centre  ;  the 
prospect  was  closed  by  the  Moors  and  Vandals,  and 
their  loose  array  seemed  to  multiply  their  numbers. 
Their  dress  was  light  and  active  ;  one  soldier  earned 
a  whip,  another  a  sword,  a  third  a  how,  a  fourth 
perhaps  a  battle-axe,  and  the  whole  picture  exhibited 
the  intrepidity  of  the  troops  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
general.  Chosroes  was  deluded  by  the  address,  and 
awed  by  the  genius,  of  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian. 
Conscious  of  the  merit,  and  ignorant  of  the  force,  of 
his  antagonist,  he  dreaded  a  decisive  battle  in  a  di- 
stant country,  from  whence  not  a  Persian  might  re- 
turn to  relate  the  melancholy  tale.  The  great  king 
hastened  to  repass  the  Euphrates ;  and  Belisarius 
pressed  his  retreat,  by  affecting  to  oppose  a  measure 
so  salutary  to  the  empire,  aud  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  prevented  by  an  army  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  Envy  might  suggest  to  ignorance  and 
pride,  tliat  the  public  enemy  liad  been  suffered  to 
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escape  ;  but  the  African  and  Gothic  triumphs  are  chap. 
less  glorious  than  this  safe  and  bloodless  victory,  in  ^^^^' 
which  neither  fortune,  nor  the  valour  of  the  soldiers, 
can  subtract  any  part  of  the  general's  renown.  TheA.D.  543, 
second  removal  of  Belisarius  from  the  Persian  to  the  *"^ 
Italian  war  revealed  the  extent  of  his  personal  merit, 
which  had  corrected  or  supplied  the  want  of  disci- 
pline and  courage.  Fifteen  generals,  without  con- 
cert or  skill,  led  through  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
.  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  Romans,  inattentive  to 
their  signals,  their  ranks,  and  their  ensigns.  Four 
thousand  Persians,  entrenched  in  the  camp  of  Dubis, 
vanquished,  almost  without  a  combat,  this  disorderly 
multitude ;  their  useless  arms  were  scattered  along 
the  road,  and  their  horses  sunk  under  the  fatigue 
of  their  rapid  flight.  But  the  Arabs  of  the  Roman 
party  prevailed  over  their  brethren  ;  the  Armenians 
returned  to  their  allegiance  ;  the  cities  of  Dara  and 
Edessa  resisted  a  sudden  assault  and  a  regular  siege, 
and  the  calamities  of  war  were  suspended  by  those  of 
pestilence.  A  tacit  or  formal  agreement  between 
the  two  sovereigns  protected  the  tranquillity  of  the 
eastern  frontier ;  and  the  anns  of  Chosroes  were 
confined  to  the  Colchian  or  Lazic  war,  which  has 
been  too  minutely  described  by  the  historians  of  the 
times*. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Euxine  seat,  from  UeBcription 

ofCdlchos, 

•  The  I.azic  war,  the  codtet  of  Romt  md  Persia  on  the  Phasis,  is  tediously  Mingtdia, 
nun  through  many  a  page  of  Procupiub  (Penic.  L  ii.c  15.  17- '^8,  29,34).    Uo- 
thic.  1.  IT.  c  7—1(1),  and  AgathUe  (^1.  ii.  iii.  and  iv.  p.  S5— 132.  141). 

f  The  l'eriplui,oi  drcuuinavtgauon  of  the  Euxine  sea,  was  diiicribed  in  Latin 
by  SnUuil,  and  in  Umk  by  Arrian.  1.  The  rormei  work,  which  no  loDgn  exists, 
hiu  been  restoied  by  the  tlngaUr  dilijjcnee  of  M.  de  Drosses,  first  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Dijon  (Hist,  de  laRepubtique  Komnine,  lorn.  ii.  L  iii.  p.  ]I)9 — 
308)  who  venture)  to  aiuume  the  charactei  ot  the  Roman  historian.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  Kuxine  \e  ingenioutly  fDnned  of  (dl  the  IVi^ments  of  the  original,  and 
of  u/I  the  Greeks  and  Latins  wham  SalluM  might  copy,  or  by  rhoDi  he  might  1>e 
copied  ;  and  the  merit  of  the  exccutiDn  atones  tiir  the  whimaical  desisn.  '2.  The 
Fetipliuof  Anian  is  addressed  to  the  emperoi  Adrian  (in  Geograph.  Minor.  Hud- 
son, toiii.  \.\  and  contains  whalever  the  governor  of  Pontus  had  seen,  ftoni  Trc- 
biznnd  10  Dioscuriiuj  whatever  lie  liad  heard  froni  DioMutios  to  the  Danube; 
■lid  whatever  he  knew  fioiii  tJic  Danube  (a  Trcbixond. 
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,  Constantinople  to  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  maybe 
_  computed  as  a  voyage  of  nine  days,  and  a  measure  of 
seven  hundred  miles.  From  the  Iberian  Caucasus, 
the  most  lofty  and  craggy  mountains  of  Asia,  .that 
river  descends  with  such  oblique  vehemence,  that  in 
a  short  space  it  is  traversed  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  bridges.  Nor  does  the  stream  become  placid 
and  navigable,  till  it  reaches  the  town  of  Sarapana, 
five  days'  journey  from  the  Cyrus,  which  flows  from 
the  same  hills,  but  in  a  contrary  direction,  to  the 
Caspian  lake.  The  proximity  of  these  rivers  has 
suggested  the  practice,  or  at  least  the  idea,  of  waft- 
ing the  precious  merchandise  of  India  down  the 
Oxus,  over  the  Caspian,  up  the  Cyrus,  and  with  the 
current  of  the  Phasis  into  the  Euxine  and  Mediter- 
ranean seas.  As  it  successively  collects  the  streams 
of  the  plain  of  Colehos,  the  Phasis  moves  with  di- 
minished speed,  though  accumulated  weight.  At 
the  mouth  it  is  sixty  fathoms  deep  and  half  a  league 
broad,  but  a  small  woody  island  is  interposed  in  the 
midst  of  the  channel :  the  water,  so  soon  as  it  has 
deposited  an  earthy  or  metallic  sediment,  floats  on 
the  surface  of  the  waves,  and  is  no  longer  susceptible 
of  corruption.  In  a  course  of  one  hundred  miles, 
forty  of  which  arc  navigable  for  large  vessels,  the 
Phasis  divides  the  celebrated  region  of  Colehos,  or 
Mingrelia,  which,  on  three  sides,  is  fortified  by  the 
Iberian  and  Armenian  mountains,  and  whose  mari- 
time coast  extends  about  two  hundred  miles,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond  to  Dioscurias,  and 
the  confines  of  Circassia.  Both  the  soil  and  climate 
are  relaxed  by  excessive  moisture ;  twenty-eight 
rivers,  besides  the  Phasis  and  his  dependent  streams, 
convey  their  waters  to  the  sea  ;  and  the  hoUownesa 
of  the  ground  appears  to  indicate  the  subterraneous 
channels  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  In 
the  fields  where  wheat  or  barley  is  sown,  the  earth 
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is  too  soft  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  plough  j  but    chap. 

...  .  '      ..."  TfVTfV. 


the  gum,  a  small  grain,  not  unlike  the  millet  or  co- 
riander seed,  supplies  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people ; 
and  the  use  of  bread  is  confined  to  the  prince  and 
his  nobles.  Yet  the  vintage  is  more  plentiful  than 
the  harvest ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  stems,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  wine,  display  the  unassisted  powera 
of  nature.  The  same  powers  continually  tend  to 
overshadow  the  face  of  the  country  with  thick  forests ; 
the  timber  of  the  hills,  and  the  flax  of  the  plains, 
contribute  to  the  abundance  of  naval  stores  ;  the 
wild  and  tame  animals,  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the 
hof^,  are  remarkably  prolific,  and  the  name  of  the 
pheasant  is  expressive  of  his  native  habitation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis.  The  gold  mines  to  the  south 
of  Trebizond,  which  are  still  worked  with  sufficient 
profit,  were  a  subject  of  national  dispute  between 
Justinian  and  Chosroes  ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  believe,  that  a  vein  of  precious  metal  may  be 
equally  difTused  through  the  circle  of  the  hills,  al- 
though these  secret  treasures  are  neglected  by  the 
laziness,  or  concealed  by  the  prudence,  of  the  Min- 
grelians.  The  waters,  impregnated  with  particles 
of  gold,  are  carefully  strained  through  sheep-skins  or 
fleeces  ;  hut  this  expedient,  the  ground-work  per- 
haps of  a  marvellous  fable,  aifords  a  faint  image  of 
the  wealth  extracted  from  a  virgin  earth  by  the 
power  and  industry  of  ancient  kings.  Their  silver 
palaces  and  golden  chambers  surpass  our  belief ;  but 
the  fame  of  their  riches  is  said  to  have  excited  the 
enterprising  avarice  of  the  Argonauts*.  Tradition 
has  affirmed,  with  some  colour  of  reason,  that  Egypt 
planted  on  the  Phasis  a  learned  and  polite  colony, 


"  Pliny,  Hut.  N«tup.  Liuiii.  J6.  The  gold  and  Bilycr  mines  of  Cokhoa  at- 
IrBclcd  ihe  AignMUto  (Slrab.  1.  i.  p.  77).  I'he  sagucioiu  Clianlin  could  find  nq 
Rgld  in  miii«»,  riven,  w  d»in»liere.  Yet  a  Mingcelian  lost  his  himd  anil  fool  for 
aliuwing  ramc  apcciuietu  U  CoDBisnliaoplt  of  native  gold. 
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CHAP,  which  inanufactured  linen,  built  navies,  and  invented 
^^^'^-  geographical  maps.  The  ingenuity  of  the  modems 
has  peopled,  with  flourishing  cities  and  nations,  the 
isthmus  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  * ;  and 
a  lively  writer,  observing  the  resemblance  of  climate, 
and,  in  his  apprehension,  of  trade,  has  not  hesitated 
to  pronounce  Colchos  the  Holland  of  antiquityf. 
^tZ"t^  But  the  riches  of  Colchos  shine  only  through  the 
darkness  of  conjecture  or  tradition  ;  and  its  genuine 
history  presents  an  uniform  scene  of  rudeness  and 
poverty.  If  one  hundred  and  thirty  languages  were 
spoken  in  the  market  of  Dioscurias,  they  were  the 
imperfect  idioms  of  so  many  savage  tribes  or  families, 
sequestered  from  each  other  in  the  valleys  of  Mount 
Caucasus  ;  and  their  separation,  which  diminished 
the  importance,  must  have  multiplied  the  number, 
of  their  rustic  capitals.  In  the  present  state  of  Mio- 
grelia,  a  village  is  an  assemblage  of  huts  within  a 
"wooden  fence  ;  the  fortresses  are  seated  in  the  depths 
of  forests  j  the  princely  town  of  Cyta,  or  Cotatis, 
consists  of  two  hundred  houses,  and  a  stone  edifice 
appertains  only  to  the  magnificence  of  kings.  Twelve 
ships  from  Constantinople,  and  about  sixty  barks, 
laden  with  the  fruits  of  industry,  annually  cast  an- 
chor on  the  coast ;  and  the  list  of  Colchian  exports 
is  much  increased,  since  the  natives  had  only  slaves 
and  hides  to  ofier  in  exchange  for  the  com  and  salt 
which  they  purchased  from  the  subjects  of  Justinian. 
Not  a  vestige  can  be  found  of  the  art,  the  knowledge, 
or  the  navigation,  of  the  ancient  Colchians  :  few 
Greeks  desired  or  dared  to  pursue  the  footsteps  of 
the  Argonauts  ;  and  even  the  marks  of  an  Kgyptian 
colony  are  lost  on  a  nearer  approach.  The  rite  of 
circumcision  is  practised  only  by  the  Mahometans  of 

*  Montesnuieu,  Esprit  6es  Iioix,  1.  xid.  c.  C.  L'lstbme  ....  couvert  de  viHa 
ct  DHtions  qui  ne  font  plus. 

'f-  Bougainville,  M^moices  dc  I'Acadeniie  dcs  Inscriptions,  loni.  xjlvL  p.  33,  oa 
ihe  African  voj'uge  of  Haiino  und  ihe  commerce  of  aniiquity. 
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plexion  of  Africa  no  longer  disfigure  the  most  per-  _ 
feet  of  the  human  race.  It  is  in  the  adjacent  climates 
of  Georgia,  Mingrella,  and  Circassia,  that  nature 
has  placed,  at  least  to  our  eyes,  the  model  of  beauty, 
in  the  shape  of  the  limhs,  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the 
symmetry  of  the  features,  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenance*.  According  to  the  destination  of  the 
two  sexes,  the  men  seem  formed  for  action,  the  wo- 
men for  love  ;  and  the  pei-petual  supply  of  females 
from  mount  Caucasus  has  purified  the  blood,  and 
improved  the  breed,  of  the  southern  nations  of  Asia. 
The  proper  district  of  Mingrelia,  a  portion  only  of 
the  ancient  Colchos,  has  long  sustained  an  exporta- 
tion of  twelve  thousand  slaves.  The  number  of 
prisoners  or  criminals  would  be  inadequate  to  the 
annual  demand ;  but  the  common  people  are  in  a 
state  of  servitude  to  their  lords  ;  the  exercise  of  fraud 
or  rapine  is  unpunished  in  a  lawless  community ;  and 
the  market  is  continually  replenished  by  the  abuse 
of  civil  and  paternal  authority.  Such  a  trade,  which 
reduces  the  human  species  to  the  level  of  cattle,  may 
tend  to  encourage  marriage  and  population  ;  since 
the  multitude  of  children  enriches  their  sordid  and 
inhuman  parent.  But  this  source  of  impure  wealth 
must  inevitably  poison  the  national  manners,  obli- 
terate the  sense  of  honour  and  virtue,  and  almost 
extinguish  the  instincts  of  nature ;  the  Cliristtmis  of 
Georgia  and  Mingrelia  are  the  most  dissolute  of 
mankind  ;  and  their  children,  who,  in  a  tender  age, 
are  sold  Into  foreign  slavery,  have  already  learnt  to 
imitate  the  rapine  of  the  father  and  the  prostitution 
of  the  mother.  Yet,  amidst  the  rudest  ignorance, 
the  untaught  natives  discover  a  singular  dexterity 

•  Biiffoti  (Hirt.  Nu.  torn.  iiL  p.  433-J37)  toUccls  the  unanimous  suffrage  of 
nituralku  and  Uavelleii.  If,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  they  Here  in  truth  /ii. 
'■■'TlX'Xt  »nd  myt-rfr^ii  (uid  he  had  obsarvni  them  witli  cate),  this  precious  fact  is 
an  exdnple  of  Ihe  influence  of  cliinale  on  a  fgrei^  colony. 
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CHAP,  both  of  mind  and  hand  j  and  although  the  want  of 
^^^'^'  union  and  discipline  exposes  them  to  their  more 
powerful  neighbours,  a  bold  and  intrepid  spirit  has 
animated  the  Colchians  of  every  age.  In  the  host 
of  Xerxes,  they  served  on  foot ;  and  their  arms  were, 
a  dagger  or  a  javelin,  a  wooden  casque,  and  a  buckler 
of  raw  hides.  But  in  their  own  country  the  use  of 
cavalry  has  more  generally  prevailed :  the  meanest 
of  the  peasants  disdain  to  walk ;  the  martial  nobles 
are  possessed,  perhaps,  of  two  hundred  horses  ;  and 
above  five  thousand  are  numbered  in  the  train  of  the 
prince  of  Mingrelia.  The  Colchian  government  has 
been  always  a  pure  and  hereditary  kingdom  ;  and 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  only  restrained  by 
the  turbulence  of  his  subjects.  Whenever  they  were 
obedient,  he  could  lead  a  numerous  army  into  the 
field  ;  but  some  faith  is  requisite  to  believe,  that  the 
single  tribe  of  the  Suanians  was  composed  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers,  or  that  the  population  of  Min- 
grelia now  amounts  to  four  millions  of  inhabitants*. 
RCTointionB  It  was  the  boast  of  the  Colchians,  that  their  an- 
cestors had  checked  the  victories  of  Sesostris  j  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  is  less  incredible  than  his 
successful  progress  as  far  as  the  foot  of  mount  Cau- 
casus, They  sunk,  without  any  memorable  effort, 
under  the  arms  of  Cyrus  ;  followed  in  distant  wars 
the  standard  of  the  great  king,  and  presented  him 
every  fifth  year  with  one  hundred  boys  and  as  many 
under  the  virglns,  the  fairest  produce  of  the  land  ■)".  Yet  he 
before"*"  accepted  this  gift  like  the  gold  and  ebony  of  India, 
Chnsi  500 ;  jhc  franklnccnsc  of  the  Arabs,  or  the  negroes  and 
ivory  of  ^Ethiopia :  the  Colchians  were  not  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  a  satrap,  and  they  continued  to 
enjoy  the  name  as  well  as  substance  of  national  in- 
dependence.    Arter  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire, 


k 


•  Strabp,  1,  !ii.  p.  785.    L»mbetti,  RiUtion  de  la  a 
+  Ilerodot.  1.  iii.  c.  07.     See,  in  1.  vii.  c  79,  their  oi 
pFdition  of  XeixM  Bt^sinft  Greece, 
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Mithridates,  king  of  Poiitus,  added  Colchos  to  the 
wide  circle  of  his  dominions  on  the  Euxine  ;    and 


when  the  natives  presumed  to  request  that  his  son 
might  reign  over  them,  he  bound  the  ambitious  youth 
in  chains  of  gold,  and  delegated  a  servant  in  his  place. 
Ill  the  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  the  Romans  advanced  under  the 
to  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  and  their  galleys  ascended  before 
the  river  till  they  reached  the  camp  of  Pompey  and  ^''"^^'*- 
his  legions.  But  the  senate,  and  aftenvards  the  em- 
perors, disdained  to  reduce  that  distant  and  useless 
conquest  into  the  form  of  a  province.  The  family 
of  a  Greek  rhetorician  was  permitted  to  reign  in 
Colchos  and  the  adjacent  kingdoms,  from  the  time 
of  Mark  Antony  to  that  of  Nero  ;  and  after  the  race 
of  Polemo  was  extinct,  the  eastern  Pontus,  which 
preserved  his  name,  extended  no  faither  than  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trebizond.  Beyond  these  limits 
the  fortifications  of  Hyssus,  of  Apsarus,  of  the  Phasis, 
of  Dioscurias  or  Sebastopolis,  and  of  Pityus,  were 
guarded  by  suflBcient  detachments  of  horse  and  foot; 
and  six  princes  of  Colchos  received- their  diadems 
from  the  lieutenants  ofCaisar.  One  of  these  lieu- p^'.' "'" 
tenants,  the  eloquelit  and  philosophic  Arrian,  sur- a.  d. '1,10 
veyed,  and  has  described,  the  Euxine  coast,  under 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  garrison  which  he  re- 
viewed at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  consisted  of  four 
hundred  chosen  legionaries ;  the  brick  walls  and 
towers,  the  double  ditch,  and  the  military  engines 
on  the  rampart,  rendered  this  place  inaccessible  to 
the  Barbarians  j  but  tlie  new  suburbs,  which  had  been 
built  by  the  merchants  and  veteraus,  I'equired,  in  the 
opinion  of  Arrian,  some  external  defence.  As  the 
strength  of  the  empire  was  gradually  impaired,  the 
Romans  stationed  on  the  Phasis  were  either  with- 
drawn or  expelled  j  and  the  tribe  of  the  Lazi,  whose 
posterity  speak  a  foreign  dialect  and  inhabit  the  sea- 
coast  of  Trebizond,  imposed  their  name  and  dominion 
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on  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Colehos.  Their  inde- 
pendence was  soon  evaded  by  a  fonnidable  neigh- 
bour, who  had  acquired,  by  arms  and  treaties,  the 
sovereignty  of  Iberia.  The  dependent  king  of  Lazica 
received  his  sceptre  at  the  hands  of  the  Persian  mon- 
arch, and  the  successors  of  Constantiiie  acquiesced 
in  this  injurious  claim,  which  was  proudly  urged  as  a 
right  of  immemorial  prescription.  In  the  beginning 
'  of  the  sixth  century,  their  influence  was  restored  by 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  the  Mingre- 
lians  still  profess,  without  understanding  the  doc- 
trines, or  observing  the  precepts,  of  their  religion. 
After  the  decease  of  his  father,  Zathus  was  exalted 
to  tlie  regal  dignity  by  the  favour  of  the  great  king ; 
but  the  pious  youth  abhorred  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Magi,  and  sought,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople, 
an  orthodox  baptism,  a  noble  wife,  and  the  alliance 
of  the  emperor  Justin.  The  king  of  Lazica  was  so- 
lemnly invested  with  the  diadem,  and  his  cloak  and 
tunic  of  white  silk,  with  a  gold  border,  displayed,  in 
rich  embroidery,  the  figure  of  his  new  patron  ;  who 
soothed  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  court,  and  ex- 
cused the  revolt  of  Colehos,  by  the  venerable  names  I 
of  hospitality  and  religion.  The  common  interest  (rf' 
both  empires  imposed  on  the  Colchians  the  duty  of 
guarding  the  passes  of  mount  Caucasus,  where  a  wall 
of  sixty  miles  is  now  defended  by  the  monthly  service 
of  the  musqueteers  of  Mingrelia*. 

Bnt  this  honourable  connexion  was  soon  corrupted 
by  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  Romans.  De- 
graded from  the  rank  of  allies,  the  Lazi  were  in- 
cessantly reminded,  by  words  and  actions,  of  their 
dependent  state.  At  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  ■ 
beyond  the  Apsarus,  they  beheld  the  rising  fortressJ 
of  Petra,  which  commanded  the  maritime  country  ti 
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the  south  of  the  Phasis.     Instead  of  being  protected    chap. 

by  the  valour,  Colchos  was  insulted  by  the  licentious-  _; '_ 

ness,  of  foreign  mercenaries ;  the  benefits  of  com- 
nierce  were  converted  into  base  and  vexatious  mo- 
nopoly ;  and  Gubazes,  the  native  prince,  was  reduced 
to  a  pageant  of  royalty,  by  the  superior  influence  of 
the  officers  of  Justinian,  Disappointed  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  Christian  virtue,  the  indignant  Lazi  re- 
posed some  confidence  in  the  justice  of  an  unbeliever. 
After  a  private  assurance  that  their  ambassador  should 
not  be  delivered  to  the  Romans,  they  publicly  solicited 
the  friendship  and  aid  of  Chosroes.  The  sagacious 
monarch  instantly  discerned  the  use  and  importance 
of  Colchos  ;  and  meditated  a  plan  of  conquest,  which 
was  renewed  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  by  Shah 
Abbas,  the  wisest  and  most  powerful  of  his  suc- 
cessors*. His  ambition  was  fired  by  the  hope  of 
launching  a  Persian  navy  from  the  Phasis,  of  com- 
manding the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Euxinc  sea, 
of  desolating  the  coast  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  of 
distressing,  perhaps  of  attacking,  Constantinople,  and 
of  persuading  the  Barbarians  of  Europe  to  second  his 
arms  and  counsels  against  the  common  enemy  of  man- 
kind. Under  the  pretence  of  a  Scythian  war,  he 
silently  led  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  Iberia;  the 
Colchian  guides  were  prepared  to  conduct  them 
through  the  woods  and  along  the  precipices  of  mount 
Caucasus  ;  and  a  nairow  path  was  laboriously  formed 
into  a  safe  and  spacious  highway,  for  the  march  of 
cavaliy,  and  even  of  elephants.  Gubazes  laid  his 
person  and  diadem  at  the  feet  of  the  king  of  Persia  ; 
his  Colchians  imitated  the  submission  of  then-  prince  ; 
and  after  the  walls  of  Petra  had  been  shaken,  the 

•  See  the  amuwng  letters  of  Pielro  Mia  Valle,  the  Roman  travdlct  (Viaggi, 
mm.  ii.  207.  20(1.  213.  215.  2flB.  28(1.  300.  lom.  ILL  p.  61,  127).  I"  Ihe  yean 
lUlB,  1019,  and  1020,  he  conversed  with  Shah  Abbns,  and  strongly  encouraged 
a  dcdgn  whkh  might  hiive  imiled  PeiBb  and  Eiuopc  against  theii  common  coijiiiy, 
Iha  Turk. 
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CHAP.  Roman  garrison  prevented  by  a  capitulation  the  im- 
^^^^-  pending  fury  of  the  last  assault.  But  the  Lazi  soon 
discovered,  that  their  impatieoce  had  urged  them  to 
choose  an  evil  more  intolerable  than  the  calamities 
which  they  strove  to  escape.  The  monopoly  of  salt 
and  corn  was  effectually  removed  by  the  loss  of  those 
valuable  commodities.  The  authority  of  a  Roman 
legislator  was  succeeded  by  the  pride  of  an  Oriental 
despot,  who  beheld,  with  equal  disdain,  the  slaves 
whom  he  had  exalted,  and  the  kings  whom  he  had 
humbled  before  the  footstool  of  "his  throne.  The 
adoration  of  Ere  was  introduced  into  Colchos  by  the 
zeal  of  the  Magi :  their  intolerant  spirit  provoked  the 
fervour  of  a  Christian  people  :  and  the  prejudice  of 
nature  or  education  was  wounded  by  the  impious 
practice  of  exposing  the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents, 
on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tower,  to  the  crows  and  vul- 
tures of  the  air.  Conscious  of  the  increasing  hatred, 
which  retarded  the  execution  of  his  great  designs,  the 
just  Nushirvan  had  secretly  given  orders  to  assassinate 
the  king  of  the  Lazi,  to  transplant  the  people  into 
some  distant  land,  and  to  fix  a  faithful  and  warlike 
colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis.  The  watchful 
jealousy  of  the  Colchians  foresaw  and  averted  the 
approaching  ruin.  Their  repentance  was  accepted 
at  Constantinople  by  the  prudence,  rather  than  the 
clemency,  of  Justinian ;  and  he  commanded  Da- 
gisteus,  with  seven  thousand  Romans,  and  one  thou> 
sand  of  the  Zani,  to  expel  the  Persians  from  the 
coast  of  the  Euxiiie. 
p^°^  The  siege  of  Petra,  which  the  Roman  general, 

A.D.'aw  with  the  aid  of  the  Lazi,  immediately  undertook,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  actions  of  the  age.  The 
city  was  seated  on  a  craggy  rock,  which  hung  over 
the  sea,  and  communicated  by  a  steep  and  narrow 
path  with  the  land.  Since  the  approach  was  difficult, 
the  attack  might  be  deemed  impossible ;  the  Persian 
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conqueror  had  strengthened  the  fortifications  of"  Jus-  . 
tiiiian  ;  and  the  places  least  inaccessible  were  covered  ^ 
by  additional  bulwarks.  In  this  important  fortress, 
the  vigilance  of  Chosroes  had  deposited  a  magazine 
of  offensive  and  defensive  arms,  sufficient  for  five 
times  the  number,  not  only  of  the  garrison,  but  of 
the  besiegers  themselves.  The  stock  of  flour  and 
salt  provisions  was  adequate  to  the  cousumption  of 
five  years  ;  the  want  of  wine  vras  supplied  by  vinegar, 
and  of  grain  from  whence  a  strong  liquor  was  ex- 
tracted ;  and  a  triple  aqueduct  eluded  the  diligence, 
and  even  the  suspicions,  of  the  enemy.  But  the 
finnest  defence  of  Petra  was  placed  in  the  valour  of 
fifteen  hundred  Persians,  who  resisted  the  assaults  of 
the  Romans,  whilst,  in  a  softer  vein  of  earth,  amine 
was  secretly  perforated.  The  wall,  supported  by 
slender  and  temporary  props,  hung  tottering  in  the 
air ;  but  Dagisteus  delayed  the  attack  till  he  had 
secured  a  specific  recompense  ;  and  the  town  was  re- 
Heved  before  the  return  of  his  messenger  from  Con- 
stantinople. The  Persian  garrison  was  reduced  to 
four  hundred  men,  of  whom  no  more  than  fifty  were 
exempt  from  sickness  or  wounds  ;  yet  such  had  been 
their  inflexible  perseverance,  that  they  concealed 
their  losses  from  the  enemy,  by  enduring,  without  a 
murmur,  the  sight  and  putrifying  stench  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  eleven  hundred  companions.  After 
their  deliverance,  the  breaches  were  hastily  stopped 
with  sand-bags ;  the  mine  was  replenished  with  earth ; 
a  new  wall  was  erected  on  a  frame  of  substantial 
timber ;  and  a  fresh  garrison  of  three  thousand  men 
was  stationed  at  Petra  to  sustain  the  labours  of  a 
second  siege.  The  operations,  both  of  the  attack  and 
defence,  were  conducted  with  skilful  obstinacy ;  and 
each  party  derived  useful  lessons  from  the  experience 
of  their  past  faults.  A  battering  ram  was  invented, 
of  light  construction  and  powerful  effect;  it  was 
Ki2 
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transported  and  worked  by  the  hands  of  forty 

_  diers  ;  and  as  the  stones  were  loosened  by  its  repeated 
strokes,  they  were  torn  with  long  iron  hooks  from  the 
wall.  From  those  walls,  a  shower  of  darts  was  in- 
cessantly poured  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants,  but 
they  were  most  dangerously  annoyed  by  a  fiery  com- 
position of  sulphur  and  bitumen,  which  in  Colchos 
might  with  some  propriety  be  named  the  oil  of  Medea. 
Of  six  thousand  Romans  who  mounted  the  scaling- 
ladders,  their  general,  Bessas,  was  the  first,  a  gallant 
veteran  of  seventy  years  of  age  :  the  courage  of  their 
leader,  his  fall,  and  extreme  danger,  animated  the 
irresistible  effort  of  his  troops;  and  their  prevailing 
numbers  oppressed  the  strength,  without  subduing 
the  spirit,  of  the  Persian  garrison.  The  fate  of  these 
valiant  men  deserves  to  be  more  distinctly  noticed. 
Seven  hundred  had  perished  in  the  siege,  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  survived  to  defend  the  breach. 
One  thousand  and  seventy  were  destroyed  with  fire 
and  sword  in  the  last  assault;  and  if  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  were  made  prisoners,  only  eighteen  among 
them  were  found  without  the  marks  of  honourable 
wounds.  The  remaining  five  hundred  escaped  into 
the  citadel,  which  they  maintained  without  any  hopes 
of  relief,  rejecting  the  fairest  tenns  of  capitulation 
and  service,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  flames.  ITiey 
died  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  prince; 
and  such  examples  of  loyalty  and  valour  might  excito 
their  countrymen  to  deeds  of  equal  despair  and  more 
prosperous  event.  The  instant  demolition  of  the., 
works  of  Petra  confessed  the  astonishment  and  i^'^ 
prehension  of  the  conqueror.  .'^ 

A  Spartan  would  have  praised  and  pitied  the  vir- 

,  tue  of  these  heroic  slaves ;  but  the  tedious  warfare 
and  alternate  success  of  the  Roman  and  Persian  arnu 
cannot  detain  the  attention  of  posterity  at  the  foot  bf 
mount  Caucasus.     The  advantages  obtained  by  the 
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troops  of  Justinian  were  more  frequent  and  splendid  ;  chap- 
but  tlie  forces  of  the  great  king  were  continually  ^^'^'^- 
supplied,  till  they  amounted  to  eight  elephants  and 
seventy  thousand  men,  including  twelve  thousand 
Scythian  allies,  and  above  three  thousand  Dileuiites, 
who  descended  by  their  free  choice  from  the  hills  of 
Hyrcania,  and  were  equally  formidable  in  close  or  in 
distant  combat.  The  siege  of  ArchEeopolis,  a  name 
imposed  or  corrupted  by  the  Greeks,  was  raised  with 
some  loss  and  precipitation  j  hut  the  Persians  oc- 
cupied the  passes  of  Iberia  :  Colehos  was  enslaved  by 
their  forts  and  garrisons  j  they  devoured  the  scanty 
sustenance  of  the  people ;  and  the  prince  of  the  Lazi 
fled  into  the  mountains.  In  the  Koman  camp,  faith 
and  discipline  were  unknown  ;  and  the  independent 
leaders,  who  were  invested  with  equal  power,  disputed 
with  each  other  the  pre-eminence  of  vice  and  cor- 
ruption. The  Persians  followed,  without  a  mui-mur, 
the  commands  of  a  single  chief,  who  implicitly  obeyed 
the  instructions  of  their  supreme  lord.  Their  general 
was  distinguished  among  the  heroes  of  the  East,  by 
his  wisdom  in  council,  and  his  valour  in  the  field.  The 
advanced  age  of  Mermeroes,  and  the  lameness  of  both 
his  feet,  could  not  diminish  the  activity  of  his  mind, 
or  even  of  his  body ;  and  whilst  he  was  caiTied  in  a 
litter  in  the  front  of  battle,  he  inspired  terror  to  the 
enemy,  and  a  just  confidence  to  the  troops,  who, 
under  his  banners,  were  always  successful.  After  his 
death,  the  command  devolved  to  Naeorag-an,  a  proud 
satrap,  who,  in  conference  with  the  Imperial  chiefs, 
had  presumed  to  declare  that  he  disposed  of  victory 
as  absolutely  as  of  the  ring  on  his  finger.  Such  pre- 
sumption was  the  natur^  cause  and  forerunner  of  a 
shameful  defeat.  The  Romans  had  been  gradually 
repulsed  to  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore  ;  and  their  last 
camp,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Grecian  colony  of  Phasis, 
was  defended  on  all  sides  by  strong  intreachracnts, 
k3 
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CHAR  the  river,  the  Euxine,  and  a  fleet  of  galleys.  Despair 
XXXV.  „„jtg^  (.jjgj,.  counsels  and  invigorated  their  arms; 
they  withstood  the  assault  of  the  Persians  ;  and  the 
flight  of  Nacoragan  preceded  or  followed  the  slaughter 
often  thousand  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  He  escaped 
from  the  Romans  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  un- 
forgiving master,  who  severely  chastised  the  error  of 
his  own  choice  ;  the  unfortunate  general  was  flayed 
alive,  and  his  skin,  stuffed  into  the  human  fonn,  was 
exposed  on  a  mountain  ;  a  dreadi'ul  warning  to  those 
who  might  hereafter  be  intrusted  with  the  fame  and 
fortune  of  Persia.  Yet  the  prudence  of  Chosroes  in- 
sensibly relinquished  the  prosecution  of  the  Colchian 
war,  in  the  just  persuasion  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
duce, or,  at  least,  to  hold  a  distant  country  agaioA 
the  wishes  and  efforts  of  its  inhabitants.  The  fideUty 
of  Gubazes  sustained  the  most  rigorous  trials.  H» 
patiently  endured  the  hardships  of  a  savage  life,  and 
rejected,  with  disdain,  the  specious  temptations  of  the 
Persian  court.  The  king  of  the  Lazi  had  been  edu- 
cated  in  the  Christian  religion ;  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  senator ;  during  his  youth,  he  had 
served  ten  years  a  silentiary  of  the  Byzantine  palace, 
and  the  arrears  of  an  unpaid  salary  were  a  motive  of 
attachment  as  well  as  of  complaint.  But  the  long 
continuance  of  his  sufferings  extorted  from  him  a 
naked  representation  of  the  truth  ;  and  truth  was  an 
unpardonable  libel  on  the  lieutenants  of  Justinian,  who, 
amidst  the  delays  of  a  ruinous  war,  had  spared  his 
enemies  aud  trampled  on  his  allies.  Their  nialicioui 
information  persuaded  the  emperor,  that  his  faithless 
vassal  already  meditated  a  second  defection  :  an  order 
was  surprised  to  send  him  prisoner  to  Constantinople; 
a  treacherous  clause  was  inserted,  that  he  might  be 
lawfully  killed  in  case  of  resistance;  and  Gubazes, 
without  anns,  oi'  suspicion  of  danger,  was  stabbed  in 
the  security  of  a  friendly  interview.      In  the  first  nio- 
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ments  of  rage  and  despair  the  Colchians  would  have    chap. 

sacrificed  their  countiy  and  religion  to  the  gratiiica- L. 

tion  of  revenge.  But  the  authority  and  eloquence  of 
the  wiser  few  obtained  a  salutary  pause :  the  victory 
of  the  Phasis  restored  the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms, 
and  the  emperor  was  solicitous  to  absolve  his  own 
name  from  the  imputation  of  so  foul  a  murder.  A 
judge  of  senatorial  rank  was  commissioned  to  inquire 
hito  the  conduct  and  death  of  the  king  of  the  Lazi. 
He  ascended  a  stately  tribunal,  encompassed  by  the 
ministers  of  justice  and  punishment :  in  the  presence 
of  both  nations,  this  extraordinary  cause  was  pleaded, 
according  to  the  forms  of  civil  jurisprudence,  and 
some  satisfaction  was  granted  to  an  injured  people,  by 
the  sentence  and  execution  of  the  meaner  criminals. 

In  peace,  the  king  of  Persia  continually  sought  the  Negotia- 
pretences  of  a  rupture  j  but  no  sooner  had  he  taken  ireaUes 
up  arms,  than  he  expressed  his  desire  of  a  safe  and  St,'"fnbn 
honourable  treaty.     During  the  fiercest  hostilities,  ami  chos- 
the  two  monarchs  entertained  a  deceitful  negotiation ;  a.  d.  84o 
and  such  was  the  superiority  of  Chosroes,  that  whilst  ~     ' 
he  treated  the  Roman  ministers  with  insolence  and 
contempt,  he  obtained  the  most  unprecedented  ho- 
nours for  his  own  ambassadors  at  the  Imperial  court. 
The  successor  of  Cyrus  assumed  the  majesty  of  the 
Eastern  sun,  and  graciously  permitted  his  younger 
brother  Justinian  to  reign  over  the  West,  with  the 
pale  and  reflected  splendour  of  the  moon.     This  gi- 
gantic style  was  supported  by  the  pomp  and  eloquence 
of  Isdigune,  one  of  the  royal  chamberlains.     His  wife 
and  daughters,  with  a  train  of  eunuchs  and  camels, 
attended  the  march  of  the  ambassador :  two  satraps 
with  golden  diadems  were  numbered  among  his  fol- 
lowers ;  he  was  guarded  by  five  bundled  horse,  the 
most  valiant  of  the  Persians  ;  and  the  Roman  go- 
vernor of  Dara  wisely  refused  to  admit  more  than 
twenty  of  this  martial  and  hostile  caravan,     V  ^ 
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CHAP.  Isdigune  had  saluted  the  emperor,  and  delivered  his 
"'^^'  presents,  he  passed  ten  months  at  Constantinople 
without  discussing  any  serious  afi&irs.  Instead  of 
heing  confined  to  his  palace,  and  receiving  food  and 
water  from  the  hands  of  his  keepers,  the  Persian  am- 
bassador, without  spies  or  guards,  was  allowed  to  visit 
the  capital  ;  and  the  freedom  of  conversation  and 
trade  enjoyed  by  his  domestics  offended  the  pre- 
judices of  an  age,  which  rigorously  practised  the  law 
of  nations,  without  confidence  or  courtesy.  By  an 
unexampled  indulgence,  his  interpreter,  a  servant  be- 
low the  notice  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  was  seated,  at 
the  table  of  Justinian,  by  the  side  of  his  master  ;  and 
one  thousand  pounds  of  gold  might  be  assigned  for 
the  expense  of  his  jpurney  and  entertainment.  Yet 
the  repeated  labours  of  Isdigune  could  procui"e  only 
a  partial  and  imperfect  truce,  which  was  always  pur- 
chased with  the  treasures,  and  renewed  at  the  solicita- 
tion, of  the  Byzantine  court.  Many  years  of  fruitless 
desolation  elapsed  before  Justinian  and  Chosroes  were 
compelled,  by  mutual  lassitude,  to  consult  the  repose 
of  their  declining  age.  At  a  conference  held  on  the 
frontier,  each  party,  without  expecting  to  gain  credit, 
displayed  the  power,  the  justice,  and  the  pacific  in- 
tentions, of  their  respective  sovereigns  ;  but  necessity 
and  interest  dictated  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  was 
'  concluded  for  a  term  of  fifty  years,  diligently  com- 
posed in  the  Greek  and  Persian  language,  and  at- 
tested by  the  seals  of  twelve  interpreters.  The  liberty 
of  commerce  and  religion  was  fixed  and  defined  ;  the 
allies  of  the  emperor  and  the  great  king  were  included 
in  the  same  benefits  and  obligations ;  and  the  most 
scrupulous  precautions  were  provided  to  prevent  or 
determine  the  accidental  disputes  that  might  arise  on 
the  confines  of  two  hostile  nations.  After  twenty 
years  of  destructive  though  feeble  war,  the  limits 
still  remained  without  alteration  ;  and  Chosroes  was 
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persuaded  to  renounce  his  dangerous  claim  to  the  chap. 
possession  or  sovereignty  of  Colchos  and  its  de-  ' 
pendent  states.  Rich  in  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  the  East,  he  extorted  from  the  Romans  an  an- 
nual payment  of  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold ; 
and  the  smallness  of  the  sum  revealed  the  disgrace  of 
a  tribute  in  its  naked  deformity.  In  a  previous  de- 
bate, the  chariot  of  Sesostris,  and  the  wheel  of  for- 
tune, were  applied  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  Jus- 
tinian, who  observed  that  the  reduction  of  Antioch, 
and  some  Syrian  cities,  had  elevated  beyond  measure 
the  vain  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  Barbarian.  "  You 
"  are  mistaken,"  replied  the  modest  Persian :  "  the 
"  king  of  kings,  the  lord  of  mankind,  looks  down 
"  with  contempt  on  such  petty  acquisitions ;  and  of 
"  the  ten  nations,  vanquished  by  his  invincible  arms, 
"  he  esteems  the  Romans  as  the  least  formidable." 
According  to  the  Orientals,  the  empire  of  Nushirvan 
extended  from  Ferganah,  in  Transosiana,  to  Yemen 
or  Arabia  Felix.  He  subdued  the  rebels  of  Hyrcania, 
reduced  the  provinces  of  Cabul  and  Zablestan  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  broke  the  power  of  the  Euthalites, 
terminated  by  an  honourable  treaty  the  Turkish  war, 
and  admitted  the  daughter  of  the  great  khan  into  the 
number  of  his  lawful  wives.  Victorious  and  respected 
among  the  princes  of  Asia,  lie  gave  audience,  in  his 
palace  of  Madain,  or  Ctesiphon,  to  the  ambassadors 
of  the  world.  Their  gifts  or  tributes,  arms,  rich  gar- 
ments, gems,  slaves,  or  aromatics,  were  humbly  pre- 
sented at  the  foot  of  his  throne  j  and  he  condescended 
to  accept  from  the  king  of  India  ten  quintals  of  the 
wood  of  aloes,  a  maid  seven  cubits  in  height,  and  a 
carpet  softer  than  silk,  the  skin,  as  it  was  reported, 
of  an  extraordinary  serpent*. 

Justinian  had  been  reproached  for  his  alliance  with  Conqucsto 
the  Ethiopians,  as  if  he  attempted  to  introduce  a  sinims,^* 

•  D'llBrbclot,  Bibliol.  Onual.  p.  'iSO,  081,  204,  206.  '     '"' " 
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CHAP,  people  of  savage  negroes  into  the  system  of  civilized 
-^""'^'  society.  But  the  friends  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
Axumites,  or  Abyssinians,  may  be  always  distin- 
guished from  the  original  natives  of  Africa.  The 
hand  of  nature  has  flattened  the  noses  of  the  negroes, 
covered  their  heads  with  shaggy  wool,  and  tinged 
their  skin  with  inherent  and  indelible  blackness.  But 
the  olive  complexion  of  the  Abyssinians,  their  hair, 
shape,  and  features,  distinctly  mark  them  as  a  colony 
of  Arabs ;  and  this  descent  is  confirmed  by  the  re- 
semblance of  language  and  manners,  the  report  of  an 
ancient  emigration,  and  the  narrow  interval  between 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  Christianity  had  raised 
that  nation  above  the  level  of  African  barbarism ; 
their  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  the  successors  of 
Constantino*,  had  communicated  the  rudiments  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  ;  their  vessels  traded  to  the  isle 
of  Ceylon,  and  seven  kingdoms  obeyed  the  Negus  or 
supreme  prince  of  Abyssinia,  The  independence  of 
the  Homerites,  who  reigned  in  the  rich  and  happy 
Arabia,  was  first  violated  by  an  Ethiopian  conqueror; 
he  drew  his  hereditary  claim  from  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
and  his  ambition  was  sanctified  by  reUgious  zeal.  The 
Jews,  powerful  and  active  in  exile,  had  seduced  the 
mind  of  Dunaan,  prince  of  the  Homerites.  They 
urged  him  to  retaliate  the  persecution  inflicted  by  the 
Imperial  laws  on  their  unfortunate  brethren  :  some 
Roman  merchants  were  injuriously  treated ;  and  se- 
veral Christians  of  Negra  were  honoured  with  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  The  churches  of  Arabia  im- 
plored the  protection  of  the  Abyssinian  monarch. 
The  Negus  passed  the  Red  Sea  with  a  fleet  and 
army,  deprived  the  Jewish  proselyte  of  his  kingdom 
and  life,  and  extinguished  a  race  of  princes,  who  had 

*  The  negodndons  of  Justidlnn  with  the  Axumitea,  or  Ethiopians,  are  recorded 
by  ProcoiHus  (Persic.  1.  i,  c  19,  SO.)  and  John  Midalii  (toiu.  ii.  p.  163—165.  IM 
~1DG).  The  historian  afAntiochijiiiKct  ihenTifpiml  namitiveof  the  ai  ' 
Nonnnsiib,  of  whicli  Pbolius  (BiblioL  uod.  iii.)  has  iireserved  a  curious  i 
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ruled  above  two  thousand  years  the  sequestered  re-    chap. 

gion  of  myrrh  and  frankincense.     The  conqueror^ ^ 

immediately  announced  the  victory  of  the  gospel,  re- 
quested an  orthodox  patriarch,  and  so  warmly  pro- 
fessed his  friendship  to  the  Roman  empire,  that  Jus- 
tinian was  flattered  by  the  hope  of  diverting  the  silk 
trade  through  the  channel  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  ex- 
citing the  forces  of  Arabia  against  the  Persian  king. 
Nonnosus,  descended  from  a  family  of  ambassadors,  ThrirBm- 
was  named  by  the  emperor  to  execute  this  important  5"i^,ii^ 
commission.  He  wisely  declined  the  shorter,  buf^'^-^^- 
more  dangerous,  road  through  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Nubia  ;  ascended  the  Nile,  embarked  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  safely  landed  at  the  African  port  of  Adulis. 
From  Adulis  to  the  royal  city  of  Axunie  is  no  more 
than  fifty  leagues,  in  a  direct  line  ;  but  the  winding 
passes  of  the  mountains  detained  the  ambassador 
fifteen  days ;  and  as  he  traversed  the  forests,  he 
saw,  and  vaguely  computed,  about  five  thousand  wild 
elephants.  The  capital,  according  to  bis  report,  was 
large  and  populous ;  and  the  village  of  Axume  is 
still  conspicuous  by  the  regal  coronations,  by  the 
ruins  of  a  Christian  temple,  and  by  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen obelisks  inscribed  with  Grecian  characters*. 
But  the  Negus  gave  audience  in  the  open  field, 
seated  on  a  lofty  chariot,  which  was  drawn  by  four 
elephants  superbly  caparisoned,  and  surrounded  by 
his  nobles  and  musicians.  He  was  clad  iu  a  linen 
garment  and  cap,  holding  in  his  hand  two  javelins 
and  a  light  shield  ;  and,  although  his  nakedness  was 
imperfectly  covered,  he  displayed  the  Barbaric  pomp 
of  gold  chains,  collars,  and  bracelets,  richly  adorned 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.     The  ambassador  of 


the  same  cenlurf  bj  the  Turkish  invaaion.  No  muie  ihan  one  liundred  houiea 
remain ;  bul  the  mciiiaiy  of  ils  past  giealneu  is  preecived  b;  the  ti^nl  eoronnlion 
(Ludolph,  Ui(L  cl  CommenL  I.  iL  c  II). 
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Justinian  knelt;  the  Negus  raised  him  from  the 
_  ground,  embraced  Nonnosus,  kissed  the  seal,  perused 
the  letter,  accepted  the  Roman  alhance,  and  brandish- 
ing his  weapons,  denounced  implacable  war  against 
the  worshippers  of  fire.  But  the  proposal  of  the 
silk-trade  was  eluded ;  and  notwithstanding  the  as- 
surances, and  perhaps  the  wishes,  of  the  Abyssinians, 
these  hostile  menaces  evaporated  without  effect.  The 
Homerltes  were  unwilling  to  abandon  their  aromatic 
groves,  to  explore  a  sandy  desert,  and  to  encounter, 
after  all  their  fatigues,  a  foraiidable  nation  from 
whom  they  had  never  received  any  personal  injuries. 
Instead  of  enlarging  his  conquests,  the  king  of 
^Ethiopia  was  incapable  of  defending  his  possessions. 
Abrahah,  the  slave  of  a  Roman  merchant  of  Adulis, 
assumed  the  sceptre  of  the  Homerites  ;  the  troops  of 
Africa  were  seduced  by  the  luxury  of  the  climate; 
and  Justinian  solicited  the  friendship  of  the  usurper, 
who  honoured,  with  a  slight  tribute,  the  supremacy 
of  his  prince.  After  a  long  series  of  prosperity,  the 
power  of  Abrahah  was  overthrown  before  the  gates  of 
Mecca ;  his  children  were  despoiled  by  the  Persian 
conqueror  ;  and  the  Ethiopians  were  finally  expelled 
from  the  continent  of  Asia,  This  narrative  of  ob- 
scure and  remote  events  is  not  foreign  to  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  a  Christian  povper 
had  been  maintained  in  Arabia,  Mahomet  must  have 
been  crushed  in  his  cradle,  and  Abyssinia  would  have 
prevented  a  revolution  which  has  changed  the  civil 
and  religious  state  of  the  world". 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 


RcbelHoTis  of  A/rica. — Restoration  of  the  Gothic  Kivgdom 
by  Totila.—Loss  and  Recovery  of  Rome. — Final  Con- 
quest of  Italy  by  Naraes. — Extmctkm  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
Defeat  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni. — Jjast  Victory,  Dis- 
grace, and  Death  of  Belisarius. — Death  and  Character 
of  Justinian. — Comet,  Earthquakes,  and  Plague. 

The  review  of  the  nations  from  the  Danube  to  the    chap. 

Nile  has  exposed  on  eveiy  side  the  weakness  of  the '_ 

Romans  ;  and  our  wonder  is  reasonably  excited  that 
they  should  presume  to  enlarge  an  empire,  whose  an- 
cient limits  they  were  incapable  of  defending.  But 
the  wars,  the  conquests,  and  the  triumphs  of  Justi- 
nian, are  the  feeble  and  pernicious  efforts  of  old  age, 
which  exhaust  the  remains  of  strength,  and  accelerate 
the  decay  of  the  powers  of  life.  He  exulted  in  the 
glorious  act  of  restoring  Africa  and  Italy  to  the  re- 
public ;  but  the  calamities  which  followed  the  de- 
parture of  Belisarius  betrayed  the  impotence  of  the 
conqueror,  and  accomplished  the  ruin  of  those  un- 
fortunate countries. 

From  his  new  acquisitions,  Justinian  expected  that  The  trou- 
his  avarice,  as  well  as  pride,  should  be  richly  gratified.  "^^ 
A  rapacious  minister  of  the  finances  closely  pursued  ^p- ^^5 
the  footsteps  of  BcHsarius  ;  and  as  the  old  registers 
of  tribute  had  been  burnt  by  the  Vandals,  he  indulged 
his  fancy  in  a  liberal  calculation  and  arbitrary  assess- 
ment of  the  wealth  of  Africa".  The  increase  of  taxes, 
which  were  drawn  away  by  a  distant  sovereign,  and  a 
general  resumption  of  the  patrimony  or  crown  lands, 
soon  dispelled  the  intoxication  of  the  public  joy  :  but 
the  emperor  was  insensible  to  the  modest  complaints 
of  the  people,  till  he  was  awakened  and  alarmed  by 

•  For  the  trtniblo  of  Africa,  1  nrilhet  have  nor  d«ire  aoolher  guiUeOianPm- 
copiui.  whose  eye  rontemplalcd  the  image,  and  whore  ear  eoUected  tile  report!, 


if  the  meuHKible  ei 
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CHAP,  the  clamours  of  military  discontent.  Many  of  the 
^  •  Roman  soldiers  had  married  the  widows  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  Vandals.  As  their  own,  by  the  double 
right  of  conquest  and  inheritance,  they  claimed  the 
estates  which  Genseric  had  assigned  to  his  victorious 
troops.  They  heard  with  disdain  the  cold  and  selfish 
representations  of  their  officers,  that  the  liberality  of 
Justinian  had  raised  them  from  a  savage  or  servile 
condition  ;  that  they  were  already  enriched  by  the 
spoils  of  Africa,  the  treasure,  the  slaves,  and  the 
moveables,  of  the  vanquished  Barbarians  j  and  that 
the  ancient  and  lawful  patrimony  of  the  emperors 
would  be  applied  only  to  the  support  of  that  govern- 
ment on  which  their  own  safety  and  reward  must  ulti- 
mately depend.  The  mutiny  was  secretly  inflamed 
by  a  thousand  soldiers,  for  the  most  part  Heruli,  who 
had  imbibed  the  doctrines,  and  were  instigated  by  the 
clergy,  of  the  Arian  sect  j  and  the  cause  of  perjury 
and  rebellion  was  sanctified  by  the  dispensing  powers 
of  fanaticism.  The  Arians  deplored  the  ruin  of  their 
church,  triumphant  above  a  century  in  Africa  ;  and 
they  were  justly  provoked  by  the  laws  of  the  con- 
queror, which  interdicted  the  baptism  of  their  chil- 
dren and  the  exercise  of  all  religious  worship.  Of 
the  Vandals  chosen  by  Belisarius,  the  far  greater  part, 
in  the  honours  of  the  Eastern  service,  forgot  their 
country  and  religion.  But  a  band  of  four  hundred 
obliged  the  mariners,  when  they  were  in  sight  of  the 
isle  of  Lesbos,  to  alter  their  course  :  they  touched  on 
Peloponnesus,  ran  ashore  on  a  desert  coast  of  Africa, 
and  boldly  erected,  on  mount  Aurasius,  the  standard 
of  independence  and  revolt.  While  the  troops  of  the 
province  disclaimed  the  command  of  their  superiors, 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  at  Carthage  against  the  life 
of  Solomon,  who  filled  with  honour  the  place  of  Beli- 
sarius ;  and  the  Arians  had  resolved  to  sacrifice  the 
tyrant  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  during  the  awful 
mysteries  of  the  festival  of  Easter.     Fear  or  remorse 
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restrained  the  daggers  of  the  assassins,  but  the  pa-  chap. 
tience  of  Solomon  emboldened  their  discontent ;  and  ^^  ^] 
at  the  end  of  ten  days,  a  furious  sedition  was  kindled 
in  the  Circus,  which  desolated  Africa  above  ten  years. 
The  pillage  of  the  city,  and  the  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter of  its  inhabitants,  were  suspended  only  by  dark- 
ness, sleep,  and  intoxication :  the  governor,  with 
seven  companions,  among  whom  was  the  historian 
Procopius,  escaped  to  Sicily  :  two  thirds  of  the  army 
were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  treason  ;  and  eight 
thousand  insurgents,  assembling  in  the  field  of  Bulla, 
elected  Stoza  for  their  chief,  a  private  soldier,  who 
possessed  in  a  superior  degree  the  virtues  of  a  rebel. 
Under  the  mask  of  freedom,  his  eloquence  could  lead, 
or  at  least  impel,  the  passions  of  his  equals.  He  raised 
himself  to  a  level  with  Belisarius,  and  the  nephew  of 
the  emperor,  by  daring  to  encounter  them  in  the 
field  ;  and  the  victorious  generals  were  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  that  Stoza  deserved  a  purer  cause  and 
a  more  legitimate  command.  Vanquished  in  battle, 
he  dexterously  employed  the  arts  of  negotiation  ;  a 
Roman  army  was  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  and 
the  chiefs  who  had  trusted  to  his  faithless  promise 
were  murdered  by  his  order  in  a  church  of  Numidia. 
When  every  resource,  either  of  force  or  perfidy,  was 
exhausted,  Stoza,  with  some  desperate  Vandals,  re- 
tired to  the  wilds  of  Mauritania,  obtained  the  daughter 
of  a  Barbarian  prince,  and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  his 
enemies,  by  the  report  of  his  death.  The  personal 
weight  of  Belisarius,  the  rank,  the  spirit,  and  the 
temper,  of  Germanus,  the  emperor's  nephew,  and  the 
vigour  and  success  of  the  second  administration  of 
the  eunuch  Solomon,  restored  the  modesty  of  the 
camp,  and  maintained  for  a  while  the  tranquillity  of 
Africa.  But  the  vices  of  the  Byzantine  court  were 
felt  in  that  distant  province ;  the  troops  complained 
that  they  were  neither  paid  nor  relieved ;  and  as  soon 
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CHAP,  as  the  public  disorders  were  sufficiently  mature,  Stoza 
xxwL  ^^g  again  alive,  in  anns,  and  at  the  gates  of  Carthage. 
He  fell  in  a  single  combat,  but  he  smiled  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  when  he  was  informed  that  his  own 
javelin  had  reached  the  heart  of  his  antagonist.  The 
example  of  Stoza,  and  the  assurance  that  a  fortunate 
soldier  had  been  the  first  king,  encouraged  the  am- 
hition  of  Gontharis,  and  he  promised,  by  a  private 
treaty,  to  divide  Africa  with  the  Moors,  if,  with  their 
dangerous  aid,  he  should  ascend  the  throne  of  Car- 
thage. The  feeble  Areobindus,  unskilled  in  the  af- 
fairs of  peace  and  war,  was  raised,  by  his  marriage 
with  the  niece  of  Justinian,  to  the  office  of  Exai-ch. 
He  was  suddenly  oppressed  by  a  sedition  of  the 
guards,  and  his  abject  supplications,  which  provoked 
the  contempt,  could  not  move  the  pity,  of  the  in- 
exorable tyrant.  After  a  reign  of  thirty  days,  Gon- 
tharis himself  was  stabbed  at  a  banquet  by  the  hand 
of  Artaban ;  and  it  is  singular  enough,  that  an  Ar- 
menian prince,  of  the  royal  family  of  Arsaces,  should 
re-establisli  at  Carthage  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
empire.  In  the  conspiracy  which  unsheathed  the 
dagger  of  Brutus  against  the  life  of  Ctesar,  every 
circumstance  is  curious  and  important  to  the  eyes  of 
posterity :  but  the  guilt  or  merit  of  tliesc  loyal  or 
rebellious  assassins  could  interest  only  the  contem- 
poraries of  Procopius,  who,  by  their  hopes  and  fears, 
their  friendship  or  resentment,  were  personally  en- 
gaged in  the  revolutions  of  Africa. 
Reheiiioti  That  country  was  rapidly  sinking  into  the  state  of 
Moore,  barbarism,  from  whence  it  had  been  raised  hy  the 
— 5M.^^  Phccnician  colonies  and  Roman  laws  ;  and  every  step 
of  intestine  discord  was  marked  by  some  deplorable 
victory  of  savage  man  over  civilized  society.  The 
Moors,  though  ignorant  of  justice,  were  impatient  of 
oppression  :  their  vagrant  life  and  boundless  wilder- 
ness disappointed  the  arms,  and  eluded  the  chains,  of 
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a  conqueror  ;  and  experience  had  shown,  that  neither 
oaths  nor  obligations  could  secure  the  fidelity  of  their  _ 
attachment.  The  victory  of  mount  Auras  had  awed 
them  into  momentary  submission ;  but  if  they  re- 
spected the  character  of  Solomon,  tliey  hated  and 
despised  the  pride  and  luxury  of  his  two  nephews, 
Cyrus  and  Sergius,  on  whom  their  uncle  had  impru- 
dently bestowed  the  provincial  governments  of  Tri- 
poli and  Pentapolis.  A  Moorish  tribe  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Leptis,  to  renew  tbeir  alliance,  and  re- 
ceive from  the  governor  the  customary  gifts.  Four- 
score of  their  deputies  were  introduced  as  friends 
into  the  city ;  hut  on  the  dark  suspicion  of  a  con- 
spiracy, they  were  massacred  at  the  table  of  Sergius  ; 
and  the  clamour  of  arms  and  revenge  was  re-echoed 
through  the  valleys  of  mount  Atlas,  from  both  the 
Syrtes  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  A  personal  injury, 
the  unjust  execution  or  niurdei-  of  his  brother,  ren- 
dered Antalus  the  enemy  of  the  Romans.  The  defeat 
of  the  Vandals  had  formerly  signalized  his  valour ; 
the  rudiments  of  justice  and  prudence  were  still  more 
conspicuous  in  a  Moor ;  and  while  he  laid  Adrume- 
tum  in  ashes,  he  calmly  admonished  the  emperor  that 
the  peace  of  Africa  might  be  secured  by  the  recal  of 
Solomon  and  his  unworthy  nephews.  The  exarch  led 
forth  his  troops  from  Carthage :  but,  at  the  distance 
of  six  days' journey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tebeste, 
he  was  astonished  by  the  superior  numbers  and  fierce 
aspect  of  the  Barbarians.  He  proposed  a  treaty  ;  so- 
licited a  reconciliation ;  and  offered  to  bind  himself 
by  the  most  solemn  oaths.  "  By  what  oaths  can  he 
"  bind  himself?"  interrupted  the  indignant  Moors. 
"  Will  he  swear  by  the  gospels,  the  divine  books  of 
"  the  Christians  ?  It  was  on  those  hooks  that  the  faith 
"  of  his  nephew  Sergius  was  pledged  to  eighty  of  our 
"  innocent  and  unfortunate  brethren.  Before  we  trust 
"  them  a  second  time,  let  us  try  their  efficacy  in  the 
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"  chastisement  ofperjury  and  the  vindication  of  their 
;__  "  own  honour."  Their  honour  was  vindicated  in  the 
field  of  Tebeste,  by  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  the 
total  loss  of  his  army.  The  arrival  of  fresh  troops 
and  more  skilful  commanders  soon  checked  the  io- 
solence  of  the  Moors ;  seventeen  of  their  princes 
were  skin  in  the  same  battle ;  and  the  doubtful  and 
transient  submission  of  their  tribes  was  celebrated 
with  lavish  applause  by  the  people  of  Constantinople. 
Successive  inroads  had  reduced  the  province  of  Africa 
to  one  third  of  the  measure  of  Italy ;  yet  the  Roman 
emperors  continued  to  reign  above  a  century  over 
Carthage,  and  the  fruitful  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
But  the  victories  and  the  losses  of  Justinian  were 
alike  pernicious  to  mankind;  and  such  was  the  de- 
solation of  Africa,  that  in  many  parts  a  stranger 
might  wander  whole  days  without  meeting  the  face 
either  of  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  The  nation  of  the 
Vandals  had  disappeared  ;  they  once  amounted  to  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  warriors,  without  in- 
cluding the  children,  the  women,  or  the  slaves. 
Their  numbers  were  infinitely  surpassed  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  Moorish  families  extii'pated  in  a  relentless 
war  ;  and  the  same  destruction  was  retaliated  on  the 
Romans  and  their  allies,  who  perished  by  the  cli- 
mate, their  mutual  quarrels,  and  the  rage  of  the 
Barbarians.  When  Procopius  first  landed,  he  ad- 
mired the  populoHsness  of  the  cities  and  country, 
strenuously  exercised  in  the  labours  of  commerce 
and  agriculture.  In  less  than  twenty  years,  that 
busy  scene  was  converted  into  a  silent  solitude  j  the 
wealthy  citizens  escaped  to  Siedy  and  Constantinople; 
and  the  secret  historian  has  confidently  affirmed,  that 
five  millions  of  Africans  were  consumed  by  the  wars 
and  government  of  the  emperor  Justinian  *. 

ie  series  of  Ihc  Africon  history  nttests  Uiii 
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The  jealousy  of  the  Byzantine  court  had  not  per-    chap 
mitted  Belisarius  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Italy  ;      •  •     • 


and  his  abrupt  departure  revived  the  courage  of  the  RevoU  of 
Goths  *,  who  respected  his  genius,  his  virtue,  and  a^d.'sm. 
even  the  laudable  motive  which  had  urged  the  ser- 
fant  of  Justinian  to  deceive  and  reject  them.  They 
had  lost  their  king  (an  inconsiderable  loss),  their  ca- 
pital, their  treasures,  the  provinces  from  Sicily  to  the 
Alps,  and  the  military  force  of  two  hundred  thousand 
Barbarians,  magoificeutly  equipped  with  horses  and 
arms.  Yet  all  was  not  lost,  as  long  as  Pavia  was  de- 
fended by  one  thousand  Goths,  inspired  by  a  sense 
of  Iionour,  the  love  of  freedom,  and  the  memory  of 
their  past  greatness.  The  supreme  command  was 
unanimously  offered  to  the  brave  Uraias  ;  and  it  was 
in  his  eyes  alone  that  the  disgrace  of  his  uncle  Vitiges 
could  appear  as  a  reason  of  exclusion.  His  voice  in- 
clined the  election  in  favour  of  Hildibald,  whose  per- 
sonal  merit  was  recommended  by  the  vain  hope  that 
his  kinsman  Theudes,  the  Spanish  monarch,  would 
support  the  common  interest  of  the  Gothic  nation. 
The  success  of  his  arms  in  Liguria  and  Venotia 
seemed  to  justify  their  choice  ;  but  he  soon  declared 
to  the  world,  that  he  was  incapable  of  forgiving  or 
commanding  his  benefactor.  The  consort  of  Hildi- 
bald was  deeply  wounded  by  the  beauty,  the  riches, 
and  the  pride  of  the  wife  of  Uraias  ;  and  the  death 
of  that  virtuous  patriot  excited  the  indignation  of  a 
free  people.  A  bold  assassin  executed  their  sentence 
by  striking  oft' the  head  of  Hildibald  in  the  midst  of 
a  banquet :  the  Kugians,  a  foreign  tribe,  assumed  the 
privilege  of  election  ;  and  Totila,  the  nephew  of  the 


■  In  itie  Kcond  (c.  30)  nnd  ihird  book  (r.  I— 40),  Prdcopiua  mnlinuos  tlie 
hUlary  of  tht  Oodik  war  t'lum  the  (ilUi  to  the  fiftecnlli  year  of  JuKtinUii.  A>  llie 
Bvenis  are  lea  inleresling  jiaii  in  the  formi^r  periud,  he  allots  only  half  tlie  spaa: 
to  doubh;  ihe  Uine.  Jomandat  and  the  Chconide  of  MarceUitiUE  aifotd  sonic 
collateral  hinu.  Sit(onluB>  Fagl.  Munlori,  Mawou,  and  Ue  Buut,  arc  useful, 
and  hRve  been  uwd 
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CHAP,    late  king,  was  tempted,  by  revenge,  to  deliver  himself 
XXXVI.  ^^^  (.|jg  garrison  of  Trevigo  into  the   hands  of  the 
Romans.     But  the  gallant  and  accomplished  youth 
was  easily  persuaded  to  prefer  the  Gothic  throne  be- 
fore the  service  of  Justinian  ;   and  as   soon  as  tlie 
palace  of  Pavia  had  been  purified  from  the  Rugiari 
usurper,  he  reviewed  the  national  force  of  five  thou- 
saud  soldiers,  and  generously  undertook  the  restora- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Ti'm^kin"'^      The  successors  of  Belisarius,   eleven  genei-dls  of 
ofiiaiy,     equal  rank,  neglected  to  crush  the  feeble  and  dis- 
-544.       united  Goths,  till  they  were  roused  to  action  by  the 
progress  of  Totila  and  the  reproaches  of  Justinian. 
The  gates  of"  Verona  were  secretly  opened  to  Arta- 

,'  hazus,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  Persians  in  the 

service  of  the  empire.  The  Goths  fled  from  the  city. 
At  the  distance  of  sixty  furlongs  the  Roman  generals 
halted  to  regulate  the  division  of  the  spoil.  While 
they  disputed,  the  enemy  discovered  the  real  number 
of  the  victors  :  the  Persians  were  instantly  over- 
powered, and  it  was  by  leaping  from  the  wall  thai 
Artabazus  preserved  a  life  which  he  lost  in  a  few 
days  by  the  lance  of  a  Barbarian,  who  had  defied  him 
to  single  combat.  Twenty  thousand  Romans  en- 
countered the  forces  of  Totila,  near  Faenza,  and  ou 
the  hills  of  Mugello,  of  the  Florentine  territory.  The 
ardour  of  freedmen,  who  fought  to  regain  their  coun- 
try, was  opposed  to  the  languid  temper  of  mercenary 
troops,  who  were  even  destitute  of  the  merits  of  strong 
and  well-disciplined  servitude.  On  the  first  attack 
they  abandoned  their  ensigns,  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  dispersed  ou  all  sides  with  an  active  speed,  which 
abated  the  loss,  whilst  it  aggravated  the  shame,  of 
their  defeat.     The  king  of  the  Goths,  who  blushed 

i'..  for  the  baseness  of  his  enemies,  pursued  with   rapid 

b steps  the  path  of  honour  and  victory.  Totila  passed 
the  Po,  traversed  the  Apcnnlne,  suspended  the  im- 
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portant  conquest  of  Ravenna,  Florence  and  Kouie,  chap. 
aiul  marched  through  the  Iieart  of  Italy,  to  form  the  ^^^^^- 
siege,  or  rather  blockade,  of  Naples.  The  Roman 
chiefs,  imprisoned  in  their  respective  cities,  and  ac- 
cusing each  other  of  the  common  disgrace,  did  not 
presume  to  disturb  his  enterprise.  But  the  emperor, 
alai-mcd  by  the  distress  and  danger  of  his  Italian 
conquests,  despatched  to  the  relief  of  Naples  a  fleet 
'of  galleys  and  a  body  of  Thracian  and  Armenian  sol- 
diers. They  landed  in  Sicily,  which  yielded  its  co- 
pious stores  of  provisions  ;  but  the  delays  of  the  new 
commander,  an  unwarlike  magistrate,  protracted  the 
sufferings  of  the  besieged  ;  and  the  succours,  which 
he  dropt  with  a  timid  and  tardy  hand,  were  succes- 
sively intercepted  by  the  armed  vessels  stationed  by 
Totila  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  The  principal  officer  of 
the  Romans  was  dragged,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck, 
to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  from  whence,  with  a  trembling 
voice,  he  exhorted  the  citizens  to  implore,  like  him- 
self, the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  They  requested  a 
truce,  with  a  promise  of  surrendering  the  city,  if  no 
effectual  relief  should  appear  at  the  end  of  thirty 
days.  Instead  of  one  month,  the  audacious  Barbarian 
granted  them  three,  in  the  just  confidence  that  famine 
would  anticipate  the  term  of  their  capitulation.  After 
the  reduction  of  Naples  and  Cuma;,  the  provinces  of 
Lucania,  Apulia,  and  Calabria,  submitted  to  the  king 
of  the  Goths.  Totila  led  his  army  to  the  gates  of 
Rome,  pitched  his  camp  at  Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  capital,  and  calmly  exhorted  the 
senate  and  people  to  compare  the  tyranny  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  blessings  of  the  Gothic  reign. 

The  rapid  success  of  Totila  maybe  partly  ascribed  conua«  of 
to  the  revolution  which  three  years'  experience  had  "rtu^' 
produced  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Italians.     At  the 
command,  or  at  least  in  the  name,  of  a  Catholic  em- 
peror, the  pope,  their  spiritual  father,  had  been  torn 
I.  3 
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CHAP,  from  tlie  Roman  church,  and  either  starved  or  miir- 
^^'^^^-  dercd  on  a  desolate  island.  The  virtues  of  Belisariiis 
were  replaced  by  the  various  or  uniform  ^-iees  of 
eleven  chiefs,  at  Rome,  Ravenna,  Florence,  Perugia, 
Spoleto,  &c.,  who  abused  their  authority  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  hist  or  avarice.  The  improvement  of  the 
revenue  was  committed  to  Alexander,  a  subtle  scribe, 
long  practised  in  the  fraud  and  oppression  of  the  By- 
zantine schools  ;  and  whose  name  of  Psal/icto?i,  the 
scissors,  was  drawn  from  the  dexterous  artifice  with 
which  he  reduced  the  size,  without  defacing  the 
figure,  of  the  gold  coin.  Instead  of  expecting  the 
restoration  of  peace  and  industry,  he  imposed  a  heavy 
assessment  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Italians.  Yet  his 
present  or  future  demands  were  less  odious  than  a 
prosecution  of  arbitrary  rigour  against  the  persons 
and  property  of  all  those  who,  under  the  Gothic 
kings,  had  been  concerned  in  the  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money.  The  subjects  of  Jus- 
tinian, who  escaped  these  partial  vexations,  were  op- 
pressed by  the  irregular  maintenance  of  the  soldiers, 
whom  Alexander  defrauded  and  despised  ;  and  their 
hasty  sallies  in  quest  of  wealth,  or  subsistence,  pro- 
voked the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  await  or  im- 
plore their  deliverance  from  the  virtues  of  a  Barba- 
rian. Totila*  was  chaste  and  temperate  ;  and  none 
were  deceived,  either  friends  or  enemies,  who  de- 
pended on  his  faith  or  his  clemency.  To  the  hus- 
bandmen of  Italy  the  Gothic  king  issued  a  welcome 
proclamation,  enjoining  them  to  pursue  their  im- 
portant labours,  and  to  rest  assured,  that,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ordinary  taxes,  they  should  be  defended 
by  his  valour  and  discipline  from  the  injuries  of  war. 
The  strong  towns  he  successively  attacked  ;    and  as 

■  Procopjui  (1.  iii.  e.  3.  B,  &cO  doea  ample  and  williag  justice  to  the  meril  of 
Todlo.  The  Roman  hialoriana,  ft-om  SuUusL  and  Tacitus,  were  huppy  to  jbrgel 
ihe  viiXB  nf  their  countrymen  in  the  conlcniplHtinn  of  liarbaric  rirtue. 
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soon  as  they  had  yielded  to  his  arms,  he  demolished  chap. 
the  fortifications ;  to  save  the  people  from  the  cala-  ^^^^^' 
initios  of  a  future  siege,  to  deprive  the  Romans  of 
the  arts  of  defence,  and  to  decide  the  tedious  quarrel 
of  the  two  nations,  by  an  equal  and  honourable  con- 
flict in  the  field  of  battle.  The  Roman  captives  and 
deserters  were  tempted  to  inlist  in  the  service  of  a 
liberal  and  courteous  adversary ;  the  slaves  were  at- 
tracted by  the  firm  and  faithful  promise,  that  they 
should  never  be  delivered  to  their  masters  ;  and  from 
the  thousand  warriors  of  Pavia,  a  new  people,  under 
the  same  appellation  of  Goths,  was  insensibly  fonned 
in  the  camp  of  Totila.  He  sincerely  accomplished 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  without  seeking  or  ac- 
cepting any  sinister  advantage  from  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions or  unforeseen  events  :  the  garrison  of  Na- 
ples had  stipulated,  that  they  should  be  transpoi-ted 
by  sea ;  the  obstinacy  of  the  winds  prevented  their 
voyage,  but  they  were  generously  supplied  with 
horses,  provisions,  and  a  sale  conduct  to  the  gates  of 
Rome.  The  wives  of  the  senators,  who  bad  been 
8uq>rised  in  the  villas  of  Campania,  were  restored, 
without  a  ransom,  to  their  husbands ;  the  violation 
of  female  chastity  was  inexorably  chastised  with 
death  ;  and,  in  the  salutary  regulation  of  the  diet  of 
the  famished  Neapolitans,  the  conqueror  assumed  the 
office  of  a  humane  and  attentive  physician.  The  vir- 
tues of  Totila  are  equally  laudable,  whether  they  pro- 
ceeded from  true  policy,  religious  principle,  or  the 
instinct  of  humanity  :  he  often  harangued  his  troops  ; 
-  and  it  was  his  constant  theme,  that  national  vice  and 
ruin  are  inseparably  connected  ;  that  victoiy  is  the 
fruit  of  moral  as  well  as  military  virtue ;  and  that 
the  prince,  and  even  the  people,  are  responsible  for 
the  crimes  which  they  neglect  to  punish. 

The  return  of  Belisarius  to  save  the  country  which  s«mnd 
he  had  subdued  was  pressed  with  equal  vehemence  Beiuarius 
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CHAP,    by  his  friends  and  enemies  ;  and  the  Gothic  war  was 
-Tiposed  as  a  trust  or  an  exile  on  the  veteran  com- 


wl"iy.  mander.  A  hero  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
— 648.  slave  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  he  accepted, 
with  reluctance,  the  painful  task  of  supporting  his 
own  reputation,  and  retrieving  the  faults  of  his  suc- 
cessors. The  sea  was  open  to  the  Romans  :  the  ships 
and  soldiers  were  assembled  at  Salona,  near  the  palace 
of  Diocletian  :  he  refreshed  and  reviewed  his  troops 
at  Pola  in  Istria,  coasted  round  the  head  of  the  Ha- 
driatic,  entered  the  port  of  Ravenna,  and  despatched 
orders  rather  than  supplies  to  the  subordinate  cities. 
His  first  public  oration  was  addressed  to  the  Goths 
and  Romans,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
suspended  for  a  while  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and 
listened  to  the  prayers  of  his  Italian  subjects.  He 
gently  touched  on  the  causes  and  the  authors  of  the 
recent  disasters ;  striving  to  remove  the  fear  of  pu- 
nishment for  the  past,  and  the  hope  of  impunity  for 
the  future,  and  labouring,  with  more  zeal  than  suc- 
cess, to  unite  all  the  members  of  his  government  in 
a  firm  league  of  affection  and  ohedience.  Justinian, 
his  gracious  master,  was  inclined  to  pardon  and  re- 
ward ;  and  it  was  their  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  to 
reclaim  their  deluded  brethren,  who  had  been  se- 
duced by  the  arts  of  the  usurper.  Not  a  man  was 
tempted  to  desert  the  standard  of  the  Gothic  king. 
Belisarius  soon  discovered,  that  he  was  sent  to  remain 
the  idle  and  impotent  spectator  of  the  glory  of  a 
young  Barbarian  ;  and  his  own  epistle  exhibits  a 
genuine  and  lively  picture  of  the  distress  of  a  noble 
mind.  "  Most  excellent  prince,  we  are  arrived  in 
"  Italy,  destitute  of  all  the  necessary  implements  of 
"  war,  men,  horses,  arms,  and  money.  In  -our  late 
"  circuit  through  the  villages  of  Thrace  and  Illyri- 
"  cum,  we  have  collected,  with  extreme  difficulty, 
"  about  four  thousand  recruits,  naked,  and  unskilled 
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i  nf  the  cauiu. 

XXXVI, 


*'  in  the  use  of  weapons  and  the  exercises  of  the  camp.  chap. 
"  The  soldiers  aheady  stationed  in  the  province  are  _ 
*'  discontented,  fearful,  and  dismayed ;  at  the  sound 
'*  of  an  enemy,  they  dismiss  their  horses,  and  cast 
"  their  arms  on  the  ground.  No  taxes  can  be  raised, 
"  since  Italy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians;  the 
"  failure  of  payment  has  deprived  us  of  the  right  of 
*'  command,  or  even  of  admonition.  Be  assured, 
"  dread  sir,  that  tlie  greater  part  of  your  troops  have 
"  already  deserted  to  the  Goths.  If  the  war  could 
"  be  achieved  by  the  presence  of  Belisarius  alone, 
"  your  wishes  are  satisfied  ;  Belisarius  is  in  the  midst 
"  of  Italy.  But  if  you  desire  to  conquer,  far  other 
"  preparations  are  requisite  :  without  a  military  force, 
"  the  title  of  general  ia  an  empty  name.  It  would  be 
"  expedient  to  restore  to  my  service  my  own  veterans 
"  and  domestic  guards.  Before  I  can  take  the  field, 
"  I  must  receive  an  adequate  supply  of  light  and 
"  heavy  armed  troops  ;  and  it  is  only  with  ready 
"  money  that  you  can  procure  the  indispensable  aid 
"  of  a  powerful  body  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns*." 
An  officer  in  whom  Belisarius  confided  was  sent  from 
Ravenna  to  hasten  and  conduct  the  succours ;  but 
the  message  was  neglected,  and  the  messenger  was 
detained  at  Constantinople  by  an  advantageous  mar- 
riage. After  his  patience  had  been  exhausted  by 
delay  and  disappointment,  the  Roman  general  re- 
passed the  Hadriatic,  and  expected  at  Dyrrachium 
the  arrival  of  the  troops,  which  were  slowly  assembled 
among  the  subjects  and  allies  of  the  empire.  His 
powers  were  still  inadequate  to  the  deliverance  of 
Rome,  which  was  closely  besieged  by  the  Gothic 
king.  The  Appian  way,  a  march  of  forty  days,  was 
covered  by  the  Barbarians ;  and  as  the  prudence  of 
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CHAP.    Belisariiis  declined  a  battle,  he  preferred  the  safe 
xxxvi.^  and  speedy  navigation  of  five  days  from  the  coast  of 
Epirus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber. 

After  reducing,  by  force  or  treaty,  the  towns  of 
inferior  note  in  the  midland  provinces  of  Italy,  Totila 
proceeded,  not  to  assault,  but  to  encompass  and 
starve,  the  ancient  capital.  Rome  was  afflicted  by 
the  avarice,  and  guarded  by  the  valour,  of  Bessas,  a 
veteran  chief  of  Gothic  extraction,  who  filled,  with  a 
garrison  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  the  spacious  circle 
ofher  venerable  walls.  From  the  distress  of  the  people 
he  extracted  a  profitable  trade,  and  secretly  rejoiced 
in  the  continuance  of  the  siege.  It  was  for  his  use 
that  the  granaries  had  been  replenished  ;  the  charity 
of  Pope  Vigillus  had  purchased  and  embarked  an 
ample  supply  of  Sicilian  corn  ;  but  the  vessels  which 
escaped  the  Barbarians  were  seized  by  a  rapacious 
governor,  who  imparted  a  scanty  sustenance  to  the 
soldiers,  and  sold  the  remainder  to  the  wealthy  Ro- 
mans. The  medimnus,  or  fifth  part  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat,  was  exchanged  for  seven  pieces  of  gold  ;  fifty 
pieces  were  given  for  an  ox,  a  rare  and  accidental 
prize ;  the  progress  of  famine  enhanced  this  ex- 
orbitant value,  and  the  mercenaries  were  tempted  to 
deprive  themselves  of  the  allowance  which  was  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  life.  A  tasteless  and 
unwholesome  mixture,  in  which  the  bran  thrice  ex- 
ceeded the  quantity  of  flour,  appeased  the  hunger  of 
the  poor ;  they  were  gradually  reduced  to  feed  on 
dead  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  mice,  and  eagerly  to 
snatch  the  gi'ass,  and  even  the  nettles  which  grew 
among  the  ruins  of  the  city.  A  crowd  of  spectres, 
pale  and  emaciated,  their  bodies  oppressed  with 
disease,  and  their  minds  with  despair,  surrounded 
the  palace  of  the  governor,  urged,  with  unavailing 
truth,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  master  to  maintain 
his  slaves,  and  humbly  requested,  that  he  would  pro- 
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vide  for  their  subsistence,  permit  their  flight,  or  com-  chap. 
inand  their  immediate  execution.  Bessas  replied,  ^^^^'-^ 
with  unfeeling  tranquillity,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
feed,  unsafe  to  dismiss,  and  unlawful  to  kill,  the  sub- 
jecfs  of  the  emperor.  Yet  the  example  of  a  private 
citizen  might  have  shown  his  countrymen  that  a  ty- 
rant cannot  withhold  the  privilege  of  death.  Pierced 
by  the  cries  of  five  children,  who  vainly  called  on 
their  father  for  bread,  he  ordered  them  to  follow  his 
steps,  advanced  with  calm  and  silent  despair  to  one 
of  the  bridges  of  the  Tyber,  and,  covering  his  face, 
threw  himself  headlong  into  the  stream,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  family  and  the  Roman  people.  To  the 
rich  and  pusillanimous,  Bessas  sold  the  permission  of 
departure;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  fugitives  ex- 
pired on  the  public  highways,  or  were  intercepted  by 
the  dying  parties  of  Barbarians.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  artful  governor  soothed  the  discontent,  and  re- 
vived the  hopes,  of  the  Romans,  by  the  vague  re- 
ports of  the  fleets  and  armies  which  were  hastening  to 
their  relief  from  the  extremities  of  the  East.  They 
derived  more  rational  comfort  from  the  assurance 
that  Belisarius  had  landed  at  the  port;  and,  without 
numbering  his  forces,  they  flrmly  relied  on  the  hu- 
manity, the  courage,  and  the  skill  of  their  great  de- 
liverer. 

The  foresight  of  Totila  had  raised  obstacles  worthy  Aitcmpt  of 
of  such  an  antagonist.  Ninety  furlongs  below  the  ^  '"^' 
city,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  river,  he  joined  the 
two  banks  by  strong  and  solid  timbers  in  the  form  of 
a  bridge ;  on  which  he  erected  two  lofty  towers, 
manned  by  the  bravest  of  his  Goths,  and  profusely 
stored  with  missile  weapons  and  engines  of  offence. 
The  approach  of  the  bridge  and  towers  was  covered 
by  a  strong  and  massy  chain  of  iron  ;  and  the  chain, 
at  either  end,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Tyber,  was 
defended  by  a  numerous  and  chosen  detachment  of 
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archers.  But  the  enterprise  of  forcing  these  barriers, 
and  relieving  the  capital,  displays  a  shining  example 
of  the  boldness  and  conduct  of  Belisarins.  His  ca- 
valry advanced  from  the  port  along  the  public  road, 
to  awe  the  motions,  and  distract  the  attention,  of  the 
enemy.  His  infantry  and  provisions  were  distributed 
in  two  hundred  large  boats ;  and  each  boat  was 
shielded  by  a  high  rampart  of  thick  planks,  pierced 
with  many  small  holes  for  the  discharge  of  missile 
weapons.  In  the  front,  two  large  vessels  were  linked 
together  to  sustain  a  floating  castle,  which  commanded 
the  towers  of  the  bridge,  and  contained  a  magazine 
of  fire,  sulphur,  and  bitumen.  The  whole  fleet, 
which  the  general  led  in  person,  was  laboriously 
moved  against  the  current  of  the  river.  The  chain 
yielded  to  their  weight,  and  the  enemies  who  guarded 
the  banks  were  either  slain  or  scattered.  As  soon  as 
they  touched  the  principal  barrier,  the  fire-ship  was 
instantly  grappled  to  the  bridge  ;  one  of  the  towers, 
with  two  hundred  Goths,  was  consumed  by  the 
flames  ;  the  assailants  shouted  victory ;  and  Rome 
was  saved,  if  the  wisdom  of  Belisarius  had  not  been 
defeated  by  the  misconduct  of  his  officers.  He  had 
previously  sent  orders  to  Bessas  to  second  his  opera* 
tions  by  a  timely  sally  from  the  town ;  and  he  had 
fixed  his  lieutenant,  Isaac,  by  a  peremptory  command, 
to  the  station  of  the  port.  But  avarice  rendered 
Bessas  immoveable  ;  while  the  youthful  ardour  of 
Isaac  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  a  superior 
enemy.  The  exaggerated  rumour  of  his  defeat  was 
hastily  carried  to  the  ears  of  Belisarius  :  he  paused ; 
betrayed  in  that  single  moment  of  his  life  some  emo- 
tions of  sui-prise  and  perplexity  ;  and  reluctantly 
sounded  a  retreat  to  save  his  wife  Antonina,  his 
treasures,  and  the  only  harbour  which  he  possessed 
on  the  Tuscan  coast.  The  vexation  of  his  mind  pro- 
duced an  ardent  and  almost  mortal  fever  ;  and  Rome 
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was  left  without  protection  to  the  mercy  or  iiidigna-    chap. 

tion  of  Totila.     The  continuance  of  hostilities  hadj^ ^ 

embittered  the  national  hatred,  the  Arian  clergy 
was  ignominiously  driven  from  Rome  ;  Pelagius,  the 
archdeacon,  returned  without  success  from  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Gothic  camp  ;  and  a  Sicilian  bishop, 
the  envoy  or  nuncio  of  the  pope,  was  deprived  of 
both  his  hands,  for  daring  to  utter  falsehoods  in  the 
service  of  the  church  and  state. 

Famine  had  relaxed  the  strength  and  discipline  of  Rome 
the  garrison  of  Rome.  They  could  derive  no  effectual  the  (joihs, 
service  from  a  dying  people ;  and  the  inhuman  avarice  Dec?!?!"'' 
of  the  merchant  at  length  absorbed  the  vigilance  of 
the  governor.  Fonr  Isaurian  centinels,  while  their 
companions  slept,  and  their  officers  were  absent,  de- 
scended by  a  rope  from  the  wall,  and  secretly  pro- 
posed to  the  Gothic  king  to  introduce  his  troops  into 
the  city.  The  offer  was  entertained  with  coldness 
and  suspicion ;  they  returned  in  safety  j  they  twice 
repeated  their  visit ;  the  place  was  twice  examined  j 
the  conspiracy  was  known  and  disregarded  ;  and  no 
sooner  had  Totila  consented  to  the  attempt,  than 
they  unbarred  the  Asinarian  gate,  and  gave  admit- 
tance to  the  Goths.  Till  the  dawn  of  day  they 
halted  in  order  of  battle,  apprehensive  of  treachery 
or  ambush  ;  but  the  troops  of  Bessas,  with  their 
leader,  liad  already  escaped  ;  and  when  the  king 
was  pressed  to  disturb  their  retreat,  he  prudently 
replied,  that  no  sight  could  be  more  grateful  than 
that  of  a  flying  enemy.  The  patricians,  who  were 
still  possessed  of  horses,  Decius,  Basilius,  &e.  accom- 
panied the  governor  ;  their  brethren,  among  whom 
Olybrius,  Orestes,  and  Maxinms,  are  named  by  the 
historian,  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  j 
but  the  asseilion,  that  only  five  hundred  persons  re- 
mained in  the  capitaf,  inspires  some  doubt  of  the 
fidelity  either  of  his  narrative  or  of  his  text.     As 
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soon  as  daylight  had  displayed  the  entire  victory  erf 
_|_  the  Goths,  their  monarch  devoutly  visited  the  tomb 
of  the  prince  of  the  apostles  ;  but  while  he  prayed 
at  the  altar,  twenty-five  soldiers,  and  sixty  citizens, 
were  put  to  the  sword  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple. 
The  archdeacon  Pelagiiis  stood  before  him  with  the 
gospels  ill  his  hand.  "  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  your 
"  servant."  "  Pelagius,"  said  Totlla  with  an  insult- 
ing smile,  "  your  pride  now  condescends  to  become 
"  a  suppliant."  "  I  am  a  suppliant,"  replied  the 
prudent  archdeacon  ;  "  God  has  now  made  us  your 
"  subjects,  and,  as  your  subjects,  we  are  entitled  to 
"  your  clemency."  At  his  humble  prayer,  the  lives 
of  the  Romans  were  spared  ;  and  the  chastity  of  the 
maids  and  matrons  was  preseiTed  inviolate  from  the 
passions  of  the  hungry  soldiers.  But  they  were  re- 
warded by  the  freedom  of  pillage,  after  the  most  pre- 
cious spoils  had  been  reserved  for  the  royal  treasury. 
The  houses  of  the  senators  were  plentifully  stored 
with  gold  and  silver  ;  and  the  avarice  of  IJessas  had 
laboured  with  so  much  guilt  and  shame  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  conqneror.  In  this  revolution,  the  sous 
and  daughters  of  Roman  consuls  tasted  the  misery 
which  they  had  spurned  or  relieved,  wandered  in 
tattered  garments  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and 
begged  their  bread,  perhaps  without  success,  before 
the  gates  of  their  hereditary  mansions.  The  riches 
of  Rusticiana,  the  daughter  of  Symmachus  and  widow 
of  Boethius,  had  been  generously  devoted  to  allcviitte 
the  calamities  of  famine.  But  the  Barbarians  were 
exasperated  by  the  report,  that  she  had  prompted  the 
people  to  overthrow  the  statues  of  the  great  Theo- 
doric  J  and  the  life  of  that  venerable  matron  would 
have  been  sacrificed  to  his  memory,  if  Totila  had  not 
respected  her  birth,  her  virtues,  and  even  the  pious 
motive  of  her  revenge.  The  next  day  he  pronounced 
two  orations,  to  congratulate  and  admonish  his  vie- 
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torioiis  Gotlis,  and  to  reproach  the  senate,  as  the 
vilest  of  slaves,  with  their  perjuiy,  folly,  and  ingra- _ 
titude  ;  sternly  declaring,  that  their  estates  and  ho- 
nours were  justly  foifeited  to  the  companions  of  his 
anus.  Yet  he  consented  to  forgive  their  revolt ;  and 
the  senators  repaid  his  clemency  by  despatching  cir- 
cular letters  to  their  tenunts  and  vassals  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  strictly  to  enjoin  them  to  desert  the 
standard  of  the  Greeks,  to  cultivate  their  lands  in 
peace,  and  to  learn  from  their  masters  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  a  Gothic  sovereign.  Against  the  city 
which  had  so  long  delayed  the  course  of  his  victories 
he  appeared  inexorable  i  one-third  of  the  walls,  in 
different  parts,  were  demolished  by  his  command  ; 
fire  and  engines  prepared  to  consume  or  subvert  the 
most  stately  works  of  antiquity  :  and  the  world  was 
astonished  by  the  fatal  decree,  that  Rome  should  he 
changed  into  a  pasture  for  cattle.  The  firm  and 
temperate  remonstrance  of  Belisarius  suspended  the 
execution  ;  he  warned  the  Barbarian  not  to  sully  his 
fame  by  the  destruction  of  those  monuments  which 
were  the  glory  of  the  dead,  and  the  delight  of  the 
living;  and  Totila  was  persuaded  by  the  advice  of 
an  enemy  to  preserve  Rome  as  the  ornament  of  his 
kingdom,  or  the  fairest  pledge  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation. When  he  had  signified  to  the  ambassadors 
of  Belisarius  his  intention  of  sparing  the  city,  he 
stationed  an  army  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  furlongs,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
Roman  general.  With  the  remainder  of  his  forces, 
he  marched  into  Lucanla  and  Apulia,  and  occupied 
on  the  summit  of  mount  Garganus  one  of  the  camps 
of  Hannibal*.      The  senators  were  dragged  in  his 

*  I  cannotaKertun  thii  paiticulu  camp  of  Hannibal  1  but  (he  Funic  <]usncrt 
were  lonu  and  often  in  Ihc  neigh bourlioiil  of  Aipi  (T.  Liv.  xxii.  U.  12.  sxiv, 
3,  &c  ). 
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CHAP,    train,  and  afterwards  confined  in  the  fortresses  of 

Campania:  the  citizens,  with  their  wives  and  chii- 

^  dren,   were  dispersed  in    exile  ;    and  during;   forty 

I  '     days  Rome  was  abandoned  to  desolate  and  dreary 

solitude, 
Hecovraed  The  loss  of  RoHie  was  speedily  retrieved  by  an 
s^ua'^p  action,  to  which,  according  to  the  event,  the  public 
A.  D.  547,  opinion  would  apply  the  names  of  rashness  or  heroism. 
After  the  departure  of  Totila,  the  Roman  general 
sallied  from  the  port  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse, 
cut  in  pieces  the  enemy  who  opposed  his  progress, 
and  visited  with  pity  and  reverence  the  vacant  space 
of  the  eternal  city.  Resolved  to  maintain  a  station 
80  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  he  summoned 
the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  to  the  standard  which 
he  erected  on  the  Capitol ;  the  old  inhabitants  were 
recalled  by  the  love  of  their  country  and  the  hopes 
of  food  ;  and  the  keys  of  Rome  were  sent  a  second 
time  to  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  walls,  as  far 
as  they  had  been  demolished  by  the  Goths,  were  re- 
paired with  rude  and  dissimilar  materials  ;  the  ditch 
was  restored  ;  iron  spikes  were  profusely  scattered  in 
the  highways  to  annoy  the  feet  of  the  horses  ;  and 
as  new  gates  could  not  suddenly  be  procured,  the 
entrance  was  guai'ded  by  a  Spartan  rampart  of  his 
bravest  soldiers.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty-five 
days,  Totila  returned  by  hasty  marches  from  Apulia, 
to  avenge  the  injury  and  disgrace.  Belisarius  ex- 
pected his  approach.  The  Goths  were  thrice  repulsed 
in  three  general  assaults  ;  they  lost  the  flower  of  their 
troops  ;  the  royal  standard  had  almost  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fame  of  Totila  sunk,  as 
it  had  risen,  with  the  fortune  of  his  arms.  What- 
ever skill  and  courage  could  achieve  had  been  per- 
formed by  the  Roman  general  ;  it  remained  only, 
that  Justinian   should  terminate,  by  a  strong  anil 
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seasonable  effort,  the  war  which  he  had  ambitiously    chap. 

1  >  ...  '       Vlrviri 


of  a  prince  who  despised  his  enemies,  and  envied  his 
servants,  protracted  the  calamities  of  Italy.  After 
a  long  silence,  Belisarius  was  commanded  to  leave 
a  sufficient  garrison  at  Rome,  and  to  transport  him- 
self into  the  province  of  Lucanla,  whose  inhabitants, 
inflamed  by  Catholic  zeal,  had  east  away  the  yoke  of 
their  Arian  conquerors.  In  this  ignoble  warfare, 
the  hero,  invincible  against  the  power  of  the  Bar- 
barians, was  basely  vanquished  Ly  the  delay,  the  dis- 
obedience, and  the  cowardice  of  his  own  officers.  He 
reposed  in  his  winter-quarters  of  Crotona,  in  the  full 
assurance,  that  the  two  passes  of  the  Lucaniau  hills 
were  guarded  by  his  cavalry.  Tliey  were  betrayed 
by  treachery  or  weakness  ;  ami  the  rapid  march  of 
the  Goths  scarcely  allowed  time  for  the  escape  of 
Belisarius  to  the  coast  of  Sicily.  At  length  a  fleet 
and  army  were  assembled  for  the  relief  of  Ruscianum, 
or  Rossano,  a  fortress  sixty  furlongs  from  the  mins 
of  Sybaris,  where  the  nobles  of  Lucania  had  taken 
refuge.  In  the  first  attempt,  the  Roman  forces  were 
dissipated  by  a  storm.  In  the  second,  they  approached 
the  shore ;  but  they  saw  the  hills  covered  with  archers, 
the  landing-place  defended  by  a  line  of  spears,  and 
the  king  of  the  Goths  impatient  for  battle.  The  con- 
queror of  Italy  retired  with  a  sigh,  and  continued  to 
languish,  inglorious  and  inactive,  till  Antonina,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Constantinople  to  solicit  succours, 
obtained,  after  the  death  of  the  empress,  the  per- 
mission of  his  return. 

The  five  last  campaigns  of  Belisarius  might  abate  Finj  rmi 
the  envy  of  his  competitors,  whose  eyes  had  been  ,i^^' '"' 
dazzled  and  wounded  by  the  blaze  of  his  fonner  ^- ^^-^jj^"; 
glory.     Instead  of  delivering  Italy  from  the  Goths, 
he  had  wandered  like  a  fugitive  along  the  coast, 
without  daring  to  march  into  the  country,  or  to  ac- 
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cept  the  bold  and  repeated  challenge  of  Totiia. 


Yet 


;_  in  the  judgment  of  the  few  who  could  discriminate, 
counsels  from  events,  and  compare  the  instruments 
with  the  execution,  he  appeared  a  more  consummate 
master  of  the  art  of  war  than  in  the  season  of  his 
prosperity,  when  he  presented  two  captive  kings  he- 
fore  the  throne  of  Justinian.     The  valour  of  Beli- 
sarius  was  not  chilled  by  age  ;    his  prudence  was 
I  matured  by  experience,  but  the  moral  virtues  of  hu- 
[  inanity  and  justice  seem  to  have  yielded  to  the  hard 
[  necessity  of  the  times.     The  parsimony  or  poverty 
I  of  the  emperor  compelled  him  to  deviate  from  the 
I  lule  of  conduct  which  had  deserved  the  love  and  con- 
I  fidence  of  the  Italians.    The  war  was  maintained  by 
[  the  oppression  of  Ravenna,  Sicily,  and  all  the  faith- 
I  lul  subjects  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  rigorous  ■  prosc- 
I  'cution  of  Herodian  provoked  that  injured  or  guilty 
I  officer  to  deliver  Spoleto  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  avarice  of  Autonina,  which  had  been  sometimes 
diverted  by  love,  now  reigned  without  a  rival  in  her 
breast.     Belisarius  himself  had  always  understood, 
that  riches,  in  a  corrupt  age,  are  the  support  and  or- 
nament of  personal  merit.     And  it  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  should  stain  his  honour  for  the  public 
service,  without  applying  a  part  of  the  spoil  to  his 
private  emolument.    The  hero  had  escaped  the  sword 
of  the  Barbarians,  but  the   dagger  of  conspiracy" 
awaited  his  return,     fn  the  midst  of  wealtli  and  ho- 
nours, Artaban,  who  had  chastised  the  African  tyrant, 
complained  of  the  ingratitude  of  courts.     He  aspired 
to  Prffijecta,  the  emperor's  niece,  who  wished  to  re- 
ward her  deliverer;  but  the  impediment  of  his  pre- 
vious marriage  was  asserted  by  the  piety  of  Theodora. 
The  pride  of  royal  descent  was  irritated  by  flattery ; 
and  the  service  in  which  he  gloried  had  proved  him 
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capable  of  bold  and  sanguinary  deeds.  The  death  of  chap. 
Justinian  was  resolved,  but  the  conspirators  delayed  ^^^^^- 
the  execution  till  they  could  surprise  Belisarius  dis- 
armed, and  naked,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople. 
Not  a  hope  could  be  entertained  of  shaking  his  long- 
tried  fidelity  ;  and  they  justly  dreaded  the  revenge, 
or  rather  justice,  of  the  veteran  general,  who  might 
speedily  assemble  an  army  in  Thrace  to  punish  the 
assassins,  and  perhaps  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  crime. 
Delay  aiForded  time  for  rash  communications  and 
honest  confessions :  Artahan  and  his  accomplices  were 
condemned  by  tlie  senate,  but  the  extreme  clemency 
of  Justinian  detained  them  in  the  gentle  confinement 
of  the  palace,  till  he  pardoned  their  flagitious  attempt 
against  his  throne  and  life.  If  the  emperor  forgave 
his  enemies,  he  must  cordially  embrace  a  friend  whose 
victories  were  alone  remembered,  and  who  was  en- 
deared to  his  prince  by  the  recent  circumstance  of 
their  common  danger.  Belisarius  reposed  from  his 
toils,  in  the  high  station  of  general  of  the  East  and 
count  of  the  domestics;  and  the  older  consuls  and 
patricians  respectfully  yielded  the  precedency  of  rank 
to  the  peerless  merit  of  the  first  of  the  Romans*. 
The  first  of  the  Romans  still  submitted  to  be  the 
slave  of  his  wife  ;  but  the  servitude  of  habit  and  af- 
fection became  less  disgraceful  when  the  death  of 
Theodora  had  removed  the  baser  influence  of  fear. 
Joannina  their  daughter,  and  the  sole  heiress  of  their 
fortunes,  was  betrothed  to  Anastasius,  the  grandson, 
or  rather  the  nephew,  of  the  empress,  whose  kind 
interposition  forwarded  the  consummation  of  their 
youthful  loves.  But  the  power  of  Theodora  expired, 
the  parents  of  Joannina  returned,  and  her  honour. 


•  The  limioiiri  of  BelisaiiuB  sk  gUdljr  a 
wp.  Ooth.  I.  iii.  c  3S.  L  iv.  c  SI).  The  title  of  ETfsT-iyic  Is  iU  translaleil,  at 
leul  in  this  insMncc.  by  prefectiis  pnEtoiioj  ind  lo  a  miliUTy  diBraclci,  ma- 
|lial«t  tnililum  ia  more  propn  and  »pplicab[e  (Dueange,  Olosa.  Once.  p.  H&B, 
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CHAP-  perhaps  lier  liappiness,  were  sacrificed  to  the  revenge 
^^^^^"  of  an  unfeeling  mother,  who  dissolved  the  imperfect 
nuptials  hefore  they  had  been  ratified  by  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church. 
uk^bv^"  Before  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  Perusia  was 
iheGoths,  besieged,  and  few  cities  were  impregnable  to  the 
Gothic  anns.  Ravenna,  Ancona,  and  Crotona  still 
resisted  the  Barbarians  ;  and  when  Totila  asked  in 
marriage  one  of  the  daughters  of  France,  he  was 
stung  by  the  just  reproach  that  the  king  of  Italy 
was  unworthy  of  his  title  till  it  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Roman  people.  Three  thousand  of  the  bravest 
soldiers  had  been  left  to  defend  the  capital.  On 
the  suspicion  of  a  monopoly,  they  massacred  the  go- 
vernor, and  announced  to  Justinian,  by  a  deputation 
of  the  clergy,  that  unless  their  offence  was  pardoned 
and  their  arrears  were  satisfied,  they  should  instantly 
accept  the  tempting  offers  of  Totila.  But  the  officer 
who  succeeded  to  the  command  (his  name  was  Dio- 
genes) deserved  their  esteem  and  confidence  ;  and 
the  Goths,  instead  of  finding  an  easy  conquest,  en- 
countered a  vigorous  resistance  from  the  soldiers  and 
people,  who  patiently  endured  the  loss  of  the  port, 
and  of  all  maritime  supplies.  The  siege  of  Rome 
would  perhaps  have  been  raised,  if  the  liberality  of 
Totila  to  the  Isaurians  had  not  encouraged  some  of 
their  venal  countrymen  to  copy  the  example  of  trea- 
son. In  a  dark  night,  while  the  Gothic  trumpets 
sounded  on  another  side,  they  silently  opened  the 
gate  of  St.  Paul :  the  Barbarians  rushed  into  the 
city ;  and  the  flying  garrison  was  intercepted  before 
they  could  reach  the  harbour  of  Centumeell2e.  A 
soldier  trained  in  the  school  of  Belisarius,  Paul  of 
Cilicia,  retired  with  four  hundred  men  to  the  mole 
of  Hadrian.  They  repelled  the  Goths ;  but  they 
felt  the  approach  of  famine;  and  their  aversion  to 
the  taste  of  horse-flesh  confirmed  their  resolution  to 
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risk  the  event  of  a  desperate  and  decisive  sally.  But 
their  spirit  insensibly  stooped  to  the  offers  of  ca-  '__ 
pitulation  :  they  retrieved  their  arrears  of  pay,  and 
preserved  their  arms  and  horses,  by  inlisting  in  the 
service  of  Totila  ;  their  chiefs,  who  pleaded  a  laud- 
able attachment  to  their  wives  and  children  in  the 
East,  were  dismissed  with  honour ;  and  above  four 
hundred  enemies,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
sanctuaries,  were  saved  by  the  clemency  of  the  victor. 
He  no  longer  entertained  a  wish  of  destroying  the 
edifices  of  Rome*,  which  he  now  respected  as  the 
seat  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  ;  the  senate  and  people 
were  restored  to  their  country  j  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence were  liberally  provided  ;  and  Totila,  in  the 
robe  of  peace,  exhibited  the  equestrian  games  of  the 
circus.  Whilst  he  amused  the  eyes  of  the  multitude, 
four  hundred  vessels  were  prepared  for  the  embarka- 
tion of  his  troops.  The  cities  of  Rheglum  and  Ta- 
reiitum  were  reduced :  he  passed  into  Sicily,  the 
object  of  his  implacable  resentment ;  and  the  island 
was  stripped  of  its  gold  and  silver,  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  of  an  intinite  number  of  horses,  sheep, 
and  oxen.  Sardinia  and  Corsica  obeyed  the  fortune 
of  Italy  ;  and  the  sea  coast  of  Greece  was  visited  by 
a  fleet  of  three  hundred  galleys  t.  The  Goths  were 
landed  in  Corcyra  and  the  ancient  continent  of  Epi- 
rus  ;  they  advanced  as  far  as  Nicopolis,  the  trophy 
of  Augustus  and  Dodona,  once  famous  by  the  oracle 
of  Jove.  In  every  step  of  his  victories,  the  wise  Bar- 
barian repeated  to  Justinian  his  desire  of  peace,  ap- 

•  Tlic  Riiiiiiins  were  iliU  Mlaclial  lo  Ihe  monunieiita  nf  lliejr  ancestors  ;  and 
acamling  lo  Ptocopiiia  (Golh.  L  iv.  c  22),  the  gallsj  of  tineas,  of  a  single  rank 
otoan,  36  fwl  in  breadth,  120  in  length,  wu  preBerved  entire  in  the  navatia, 
ncMi  Manle  Teilaceu,  at  the  Toot  of  die  Avcntine  (Nardini,  RoiHB  Atitica,  1.  viL 
c.  9.  p.  HBG.  DonatiiB,  Roidb  Antiiiuii,  L  iv.  c  13,  p.  334).  But  all  antiquity 
is  i^onnl  of  this  relic. 

-f  In  EhcM  aeai,  Pnwopius  Bfiftrched  without  luceea  for  the  i>le  of  Calypn. 
He  wu  «howD,  at  Phmda  or  Corccra,  the  petrified  ship  of  Ulyssea  (Oiljrsn.  xHi. 
163) ;  but  he  found  it  a  reCtnl  fabric  of  many  Blonn,  dedicated  by  a  metdiint 
.     EuBlathius  had  siijiposcd  it  lo  be  the  &rKifii5 
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CHAP,    plauded  the  concord  of  their  predecessors,  and  ofiered 
^^^^''  to  employ  the  Gothic  arms  in   the  service    of  the 


empire. 
prepara-  Justinian  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  peace  ;  but  he 
justiniun  neglccted  the  prosecution  of  war;  and  the  indolence 
Sic'sa^"^  of  his  temper  disappointed,  in  some  degree,  the  ob- 
A.D.649  stinacy  of  his  passions.  From  this  salutary  slumber 
the  emperor  was  awakened  by  the  pope  Vigilius  and 
the  patrician  Cethegus,  who  appeared  before  his 
throne,  and  adjured  him,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
the  people,  to  resume  the  conquest  and  deliverance 
of  Italy.  In  the  choice  of  the  generals,  caprice,  as 
well  as  judgment,  was  shown.  A  fleet  and  army 
sailed  for  the  relief  of  Sicily  under  the  conduct  of 
Liberius  j  but  his  youth  and  want  of  experience  were 
afterwards  discovered,  and  before  he  touched  the 
shores  of  the  island  he  was  overtaken  by  his  suc- 
cessor. In  the  place  of  Liberius  the  conspirator 
Artaban  was  raised  from  a  prison  to  military  Ho- 
nours ;  in  the  pious  presumption,  that  gi-atitude 
would  animate  his  valour  and  fortify  his  allegiance. 
Belisarius  reposed  in  the  shade  of  his  laurels,  but  the 
command  of  the  principal  army  was  reserved  for  Ger- 
manus,  the  emperor's  nephew,  whose  rank  and  merit 
had  been  long  depressed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  court. 
Theodora  had  injured  bim  in  the  rights  df  a.  private 
citizen,  the  marriage  of  his  children,  and  the  testa- 
ment of  his  brother  ;  and  although  his  condnct  was 
pure  and  blameless,  Justinian  was  displeased  that  he 
should  be  thought  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
malecontents.  The  life  of  Gernianus  was  a  lesson 
of  implicit  obedience  ;  he  uobly  refused  to  prostitute 
his  name  and  character  in  the  factions  of  the  circus  : 
the  gravity  of  his  nianntjrs  was  tempered  by  innocent 
cheerfulness ;  and  his  riches  were  lent  without  in- 
terest to  indigent  or  deserving  friends.  His  valour 
had  formerly  triumphed  over  the  Sclavonians  of  the 
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Danube  and  the  rebels  of  Africa:  the  first  report  of  chap. 
his  promotion  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Italians :  and  ^^""'^'^ 
he  was  privately  assured,  that  a  crowd  of  Roman  de- 
serters would  abandon,  on  his  approach,  the  standard 
of  Totik.  His  second  marriage  with  Malasontha, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Theodoric,  endeared  Ger- 
munus  to  the  Goths  themselves ;  and  they  marched 
with  reluctance  against  the  father  of  a  royal  infant,  , 

the  last  offspring  of  the  line  of  Amali.     A  splendid  • 

allowance  was  assigned  by  the  emperor  :  the  general 
contributed  hia  private  fortune  ;  his  two  sons  were 
popular  and  active  ;  and  he  surpassed,  in  the  prompti- 
tude and  success  of  his  levies,  the  expectation  of 
mankind.  He  was  permitted  to  select  some  squa- 
drons of  Thracian  cavalry ;  the  veterans,  as  well  as 
the  youth  of  Constantinople  and  Europe,  engaged 
their  voluntary  service  ;  and  as  far  as  the  heart  of 
GeiTiiany,  his  fame  and  liberality  attracted  the  aid  of 
the  Barbarians.  Tlie  Romans  advanced  to  Sardica ; 
an  army  of  Sclavonians  fled  before  their  march  j  but 
within  two  days  of  their  final  departure,  the  designs 
of  Germanus  were  terminated  by  his  malady  and 
death.  Yet  the  impulse  which  he  had  given  to  the 
Italian  war  still  continued  to  act  with  energy  and 
effect.  The  maritime  towns,  Ancona,  Crotona, 
Centumcells,  resisted  the  assaults  of  Totila.  Sicily 
was  reduced  by  the  zeal  of  Artaban,  and  the  Gothic 
navy  was  defeated  near  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic. 
The  two  fleets  were  almost  equal,  forty-seven  to  fifty 
galleys  :  the  victory  was  decided  by  the  knowledge 
and  dexterity  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  the  ships  were  so 
closely  grappled,  that  only  twelve  of  the  Goths 
escaped  from  this  unfortunate  conflict.  They  af- 
fected to  depreciate  an  element  in  which  they  were 
unskilled,  but  their  own  experience  confirmed  the 
truth  of  a  maxim,  that  the  master  of  the  sea  will 
always  acquire  the  dominion  of  the  land, 
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.CHAP.        After  the  loss  of  Gerraaniis,  the  nations  were  pro- 
xxxvi.^  yp]^^^  to  smile,  by  the  strange  intelligence,  that  the 


Charmier  command  of  the  Roman  armies  was  given  to  an 
"nof'die  eunuch.  But  the  eunuch  Narses*  is  ranked  among 
NnrsM,  ^'^^  ^^^  ^'"*  ^^'^^  rescued  that  unhappy  name  from 
A.  D.  552.  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  mankind.  A  feeble  di- 
minutive body  concealed  tiie  soul  of  a  statesman  and 
a  warrior.  His  youth  had  been  employed  in  the 
management  of  the  loom  and  distaff,  in  the  cares  of 
the  household,  and  the  service  of  female  luxury; 
hut  while  his  hands  were  busy,  he  secretly  exercised 
the  faculties  of  a  vigorous  and  discerning  mind.  A 
stranger  to  the  schools  and  the  camp,  he  studied  in 
the  palace  to  dissemble,  to  flatter,  and  to  persuade ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  approached  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror, Justinian  listened  with  surprise  and  pleasure 
to  the  manly  counsels  of  his  chamberlain  and  private 
treasurert.  The  talents  of  Narses  were  tried  and 
improved  in  frequent  embassies  ;  he  led  an  army  into 
Italy,  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  war  and 
the  country,  and  presumed  to  strive  with  the  genius 
of  Belisarius.  Twelve  years  after  his  return,  the 
eunuch  was  chosen  to  achieve  the  conquest  which 
had  been  left  imperfect  by  the  first  of  the  Roman 
generals.  Instead  of  being  dazzled  by  vanity  or 
emulation,  he  seriously  declared,  that  unless  he  were 
armed  with  an  adequate  force,  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  risk  his  own  glory,  and  that  of  his  sovereign. 
Justinian  granted  to  the  favourite,  what  he  might 
have  denied  to  the  hero :  the  Gothic  war  was  re- 
kindled from  its  ashes,  and  the  preparations  were  not 
unworthy  of  the  ancient  majesty  of  the  empire.     The 

*  Frocopiui  rclaUB  (he  whole  Kcics  of  this  second  Gothic  war  end  Lhe  vieutj 
of  Narses  (Lit.  c.  21.  26 — 35  >.  A  splendid  scene!  Among  the  six  subjecu 
of  epic  poetry  which  Tasso  revdlued  in  hia  mind,  he  hesilated  between  die  oon- 

"    '    ■      " 111.  IT,  p.  70). 

confoundal  wilh 
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key  of  the  public  treasure  was  put  into  his  hand,  to 
follect  magazines,  to  levy  sokliers,  to  purchase  arnis_l 
and  horses,  to  discharge  the  arrears  of  pay,  and  to 
tempt  the  fidelity  of  the  fugitives  and  deserters.  The 
troops  of  Geniianus  were  still  in  arms  ;  they  halted 
at  Salona  in  the  expectation  of  a  new  leader ;  and 
legions  of  subjects  and  allies  were  created  by  the 
well-known  liberality  of  the  eunuch  Narses.  The 
king  of  the  Lombards  satisfied  or  surpassed  the  ob- 
ligations of  a  treaty,  by  lending  two  thousand  two 
hundred  of  his  bravest  warriors,  who  weie  followed 
by  three  thousand  of  their  martial  attendants.  Three 
thousand  Heruli  fought  on  horseback  under  Phile- 
muth,  their  native  chief;  and  the  noble  Aratus,  who 
adopted  the  manners  and  discipline  of  Rome,  con- 
ducted a  band  of  veterans  of  the  same  nation.  Da- 
gistheus  was  released  from  prison  to  command  the 
Huns  J  and  Kobad,  the  grandson  and  nephew  of  the 
great  king,  was  conspicuous  by  the  regal  tiara  at  the 
head  of  his  faithful  Persians,  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  fortunes  of  their  prince.  Absolute  in 
the  exercise  of  his  authority,  more  absolute  in  the 
affection  of  his  troops,  Narses  led  a  numerous  and 
gallant  army  from  Philippolis  to  Salona,  from  whence 
he  coasted  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hadriatic  as  far  as 
the  confines  of  Italy.  His  progress  was  cheeked. 
The  East  could  not  supply  vessels  capable  of  transport- 
ing such  multitudes  of  men  and  horses.  The  Franks, 
who,  in  the  general  confusion,  had  usurped  the  greater 
pai't  of  the  Venetian  province,  refused  a  free  passage 
to  the  friends  of  the  Lombards.  'ITie  station  of  Ve- 
rona was  occupied  by  Teias,  with  the  flower  of  the 
Gothic  forces  ;  and  that  skilful  commander  had  over- 
spread the  adjacent  country  with  the  fall  of  woods 
and  the  inundation  of  waters.  In  this  perplexity,  an 
officer  of  experience  proposed  a  measure,  secure  by 
the  appearance  of  rashness ;  that  the  Roman  army 
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CHAP,   should  cautiously  advance  along  the  sea-shore^  while 
^^^       the  fleet  preceded  their  march,  and  successively  cast 


a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the 
Timavus,  the  Brenta,  the  Adige,  and  the  Po,  that 
fall  into  the  Hadriatic  to  the  north  of  Ravenna. 
Nine  days  he  reposed  in  the  city,  collected  the  fitig- 
ments  of  the  Italian  army,  and  marched  towards 
Rimini  to  meet  the  defiance  of  an  insulting  enemy. 
Defeat  and  Xhe  prudcucc  of  Narses  impelled  him  to  speedy 
TotUa,  and  decisive  action.  His  powers  were  the  last  efFort 
July.  ^^^'  ^f  t^^  state :  the  cost  of  each  day  accumulated  the 
enormous  account ;  and  the  nations,  untrained  to  dis- 
cipline or  fatigue,  might  be  rashly  provoked  to  turn 
their  arms  against  each  other,  or  against  their  bene- 
factor. The  same  considerations  might  have  tem- 
pered the  ardour  of  Totila.  But  he  was  conscious 
that  the  clergy  and  people  of  Italy  aspired  to  a  second 
revolution  :  he  felt  or  suspected  the  rapid  progress  of 
treason,  and  he  resolved  to  risk  the  Gothic  kingdom  " 
on  the  chance  of  a  day,  in  which  the  valiant  would 
be  animated  by  instant  danger,  and  the  disaffected 
might  be  awed  by  mutual  ignorance.  In  his  march 
from  Ravenna,  the  Roman  general  chastised  the  gar- 
rison of  Rimini,  traversed  in  a  direct  line  the  hills  of 
Urbino,  and  re-entered  the  Flaminian  way,  nine  miles 
beyond  the  perforated  rock,  an  obstacle  of  art  and 
nature  which  might  have  stopped  or  retarded  his  pro- 
gress''*'. The  Goths  were  assembled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome  ;  they  advanced  without  delay  to  seek 
a  superior  enemy,  and  the  two  armies  approached 
each  other  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  furlongs, 
between  Tagina  and  the  sepulchres  of  the   Gauls. 

*  The  Flaminian  way,  as  it  is  corrected  from  the  Itineraries,  and  the  bat 
modern  maps,  by  d'Anville  (Analyse  de  Pltalie,  p.  147 — 163)»  may  be  thai 
stated  :  Rome  to  Nami,  51  Roman  miles ;  Temi,  57;  Spoleto,  75  ;  Fciligno,  88; 
Nocera,  103;  Cagli,  142;  Intercisa,  157;  Fossombrone,  160;  Fano»  178;  Pe- 
saro,  184;  Rimiki,  208— about  189  English  miles.  He  takes  no  notice  of  d» 
death  of  Totila;  but  Wesseling  (Itincrar.  p.  614.)  eschanges^for  the  fidd  of 
Taginan  the  unknown  appellation  of  Pfanias,  eight  miles  from  "^' 
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The  haughty  message  of  Narses  was  an  offer,  not  of   chap. 

peace,  but  of  pardon.     The  answer  of  the  Gothic 1 

king  declared  his  resolution,  to  die  or  conquer. 
"  What  day,"  said  the  messenger,  "  will  you  fix  for 
"  the  combat  ?"  "  The  eighth  day,"  replied  Totila  : 
but  early  the  next  morning  he  attempted  to  surprise 
a  foe,  suspicious  of  deceit,  and  prepared  for  battle. 
Ten  thousand  Heruli  and  Lombards,  of  approved 
valour  and  doubtful  faith,  were  placed  in  the  centre. 
Each  of  the  wings  was  composed  of  eight  thousand 
Romans ;  the  right  was  guarded  by  the  cavalry  of 
the  Huns,  the  left  was  covered  by  fifteen  hundred 
chosen  horse,  destined,  according  to  the  emergencies 
of  action,  to  sustain  the  retreat  of  their  friends,  or  to 
encompass  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  From  his  proper 
station  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing,  the  eunuch 
rode  along  the  line,  expressing  by  his  voice  and 
countenance  the  assurance  of  victory ;  exciting  the 
soldiers  of  the  emperor  to  punish  the  guilt  and  mad- 
ness of  a  band  of  robbers  ;  and  exposing  to  their  view 
gold  chains,  collars,  and  bracelets,  the  rewards  of 
military  virtue.  From  the  event  of  a  single  combat, 
they  drew  an  omen  of  success  ;  and  they  beheld  with 
pleasure  the  courage  of  fifty  arcliers,  who  maintained 
a  small  eminence  against  three  successive  attacks  of 
the  Gothic  cavalry.  At  the  distance  only  of  two 
bow-shots,  the  armies  spent  the  morning  in  dreadful 
suspense,  and  the  Romans  tasted  some  necessary  food, 
without  unloosening  the  cuirass  from  their  breast, 
or  the  bridle  from  their  horses.  Narses  awaited  the 
charge  j  and  it  was  delayed  by  Totila  till  he  had  re- 
ceived his  last  succours  of  two  thousand  Goths.  While 
he  consumed  the  hours  in  fruitless  treaty,  the  king 
exhibited  in  a  narrow  space  the  strength  and  agility 
of  a  warrior.  His  armour  was  enchased  with  gold  ; 
his  purple  banner  floated  with  the  wind  :  he  cast  his 
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CHAP,  lance  into  the  air ;  caught  it  with  tlje  right  hand ' 
^^^''^-  shifted  it  to  the  left ;  threw  himself  backwards 
covered  his  scat ;  and  managed  a  fiery  steed  in  all] 
the  paces  and  evolutions  of  the  equestrian  school.  A«, 
soon  as  the  succours  had  arrived,  he  retired  to  his 
tent,  assumed  the  dress  and  arms  of  a  private  soldier, 
and  gave  the  signal  of  battle.  The  first  line  of  cavalry 
advanced  with  more  courage  than  discretion,  and  left' 
behind  them  the  infantry  of  the  second  line.  They 
were  soon  engaged  between  the  horns  of  a  crescent, 
into  which  the  adverse  wings  had  been  insensibly! 
curved,  and  were  saluted  from  either  side  by  the 
volleys  of  four  thousand  archers.  Their  ai-tlour,  and 
even  their  distress,  drove  thera  forwards  to  a  close 
and  unequal  conflict,  in  which  they  could  only  use 
their  lances  against  an  enemy  equally  skilled  in  all 
the  instruments  of  war,  A  generous  emulation  in- 
spired the  Romans  and  their  Barbarian  allies  :  anil 
Narses,  who  calmly  viewed  and  directed  theii-  efforts, 
doubted  to  whom  he  should  adjudge  the  prize  of  su- 
perior bravery.  The  Gothic  cavalry  was  astonished 
and  disordered,  pressed  and  broken  ;  and  the  liile  of 
infantry,  instead  of  presenting  their  spears,  or  open- 
ing their  intervals,  were  trampled  under  the  feet  of 
the  Hying  horse.  Six  thousand  of  the  Goths  were 
slaughtered,  without  mercy,  In  the  field  of  Tagiua. 
Their  prince,  with  five  attendants,  was  overtaken  by 
Asbad,  of  the  race  of  the  Gepidfe  ;  "  Spare  the  king 
"  of  Italy,"  cried  a  loyal  voice,  and  Asbad  struck  his 
lance  through  the  body  oi'  Totila.  The  blow  was 
instantly  revenged  by  the  faithful  Goths  ;  they  trans- 
ported their  dying  monarch  seven  miles  beyond  the 
scene  of  his  disgrace  ;  and  his  last  moments  were  not 
imbittcred  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  Compassion 
afforded  him  the  shelter  of  an  obscure  tomb  ;  but  the 
Romans  were  not  satisfied  of  their  victory,  till  they 
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beheld  the  corpse  of  the  Gothic  king.  His  hat,  en-  chap. 
I'iched  with  gems,  and  his  bloody  robe,  were  pre-  ^^^^^' 
sented  to  Justinian  by  the  messengers  of  triumph*. 

The  victorious  eunuch  pursued  his  march  through  conquest  of 
Tuscany,  accepted  the  submission  of  the  Goths,  heai'd  n^/ 
the  acclamations,  and  often  the  complaints,  of  the 
Italians,  and  encompassed  the  walls  of  Rome  with 
the  remainder  of  his  formidable  host.  Round  the 
wide  circumference,  Narses  assigned  to  himself,  and 
to  each  of  his  lieutenants,  a  real  or  a  feigned  attack, 
while  he  silently  marked  the  place  of  easy  and  un- 
guarded entrance.  Neither  the  fortifications  of  Ha- 
drian's mole,  nor  of  the  port,  could  long  delay  the 
progress  of  the  conqueror  ;  and  Justinian  once  more 
received  the  keys  of  Rome,  which,  under  his  reign, 
had  beenj'ii'c  times  taken  and  recovered  ['.  But  the 
deliverance  of  Rome  was  the  last  calamity  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  Barbarian  allies  of  Narses  too 
frequently  confounded  the  privileges  of  peace  and 
war ;  the  despair  of  the  flying  Goths  found  some  con- 
solation in  sanguinary  revenge  :  and  three  hundred 
youths  of  the  noblest  families,  who  had  been  sent  as 
hostages  beyond  the  Po,  were  inhumanly  slain  by  the 
successor  of  Totila.  The  fate  of  the  senate  suggests 
an  awful  lesson  of  the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs. 
Of  the  senators  whom  Totila  had  banished  from  their 
country,  some  were  rescued  by  an  officer  of  Belisarius, 
and  transported  from  Campania  to  Sicily  ;  while  others 
were  too  guilty  to  confide  in  the  clemency  of  Justinian, 
or  too  poor  to  provide  horses  for  their  escape  to  the 
sea-shore.  Their  brethren  languished  five  years  in  a 
state  of  indigence  and  exile ;  the  victory  of  Narses 
revived  their  hopes  ;  but  their  premature  return  to 
the  metropolis  was  prevented  by  the  furious  Goths ; 

*  T1i«iph[in«r,  Chnm.  p.  193,     Hut.  MiecelL  1.  xvU  p.  lOG. 
t  ILti  TouTSi'  &ia<Xiu«Ti{  Tt  ni^iTiii  iiXur.     In  [He  </au  63G  by  Bcliurius,  in 
54(1  by  ToliU,  in  547  by  BElitariuJ,  in  549  by  ToliU,  nnrt  in  65-J  by  Names 
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AP.  and  all  the  fortresses  of  Campania  were  stained  witH  J 
^^'^-  patrician*  blood.  After  a  period  of  thirteen  cen-' 
turies,  the  institution  of  Romulus  expired  ;  and  if  the 
gobies  of  Rome  still  assumed  the  title  of  senators, 
few  subsequent  traces  can  be  discovered  of  a  public 
council,  or  constitutional  order.  Ascend  six  hundred 
years,  and  contemplate  the  kings  of  the  earth  solicit- 
ing an  audience,  as  the  slaves  or  freedmen  of  the 
Roman  senate ! 

^^tand  7;ije  Gothic  war  was  yet  alive.  The  bravest  of 
T«ia»,the  the  nation  retired  beyond  the  Po  j  and  Teias  was 
theOo"^s!  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  and  revenge  their 
Mai^^^^  departed  hero.  The  new  king  immediately  sent  am- 
bassadors to  implore,  or  rather  to  purchase,  the  aid 
of  the  Franks,  and  nobly  lavished  for  the  public 
safety  the  riches  which  had  been  deposited  in  the 
palace  of  Pavia.  The  residue  of  the  royal  treasure 
was  guarded  by  his  brother  Aligern  at  Cumfe  In 
Campania ;  but  the  strong  castle  which  TotiJa  had 
fortified  was  closely  besieged  by  the  arms  of  Narscs. 
From  the  Alps  to  the  foot  of  mount  Vesuvius,  the 
Gothic  king,  by  rapid  and  secret  marches,  advanced 
to  the  relief  of  his  brother,  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
the  Roman  chiefs,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sarnus  or  Draco,  which  flows  from  Nuceria 
into  the  bay  of  Naples,  The  river  separated  the  two 
armies ;  sixty  days  were  consumed  in  distant  and 
fruitless  combats,  and  Telas  maintained  this  Im- 
portant post,  till  he  was  deserted  by  his  fleet  and  the 
hope  of  subsistence.  With  reluctant  steps  he  ascended 
the  Laciarian  mount,  where  the  physicians  of  Rome, 
since  the  time  of  Galen,  had  sent  their  patients  for 
the  benefit  of  the  air  and  the  milk.  But  the  Goths 
soon  embraced  a  more  generous  resolution :    to  de- 
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scend  the  hill,  to  dismiss  their  horses,  and  to  die  in    chap. 

arms,  and  in  the  possession,  of  freedom.     The  king 1 

marched  at  their  head,  bearing  in  his  right  hand  a 
lance,  and  an  ample  buckler  in  his  left :  with  the  one 
he  struck  dead  the  foremost  of  the  assailants ;  with 
the  other  he  received  the  weapons  which  every  hand 
was  ambitious  to  aim  against  his  life.  After  a  com- 
bat of  many  hours,  his  left  arm  was  fatigued  by  the 
Weight  of  twelve  javelins  which  hung  from  his  shield. 
Without  moving  from  his  ground,  or  suspending  his 
blows,  the  hero  called  aloud  on  his  attendants  for  a 
fresh  buckler,  but  in  the  moment  while  his  side  was 
uncovered,  it  was  pierced  by  a  mortal  dart*  He  fell ; 
and  his  head  exalted  on  a  spear,  proclaimed  to  the 
nations,  that  the  Gothic  kingdom  was  no  more.  But 
the  example  of  his  death  served  only  to  animate  the 
companions  who  had  sworn  to  perish  with  their  . 
leader.  They  fought  till  darkness  descended  on  the 
earth.  They  reposed  on  their  arms.  The  combat 
was  renewed  with  the  return  of  light,  and  maintained 
with  unabated  vigour  till  the  evening  of  the  second 
day.  The  repose  of  a  second  night,  the  want  of 
water,  and  the  loss  of  their  bravest  champions,  de- 
termined the  surviving  Goths  to  accept  the  fair  ca- 
pitulation which  the  prudence  of  Narses  was  inclined 
to  propose.  They  embraced  the  alternative  of  re- 
siding in  Italy  as  the  subjects  and  soldiers  of  Justinian, 
or  departing  with  a  portion  of  their  private  wealth, 
in  search  of  some  independent  country.  Yet  the  oath 
of  fidelity  or  exile  was  alike  rejected  by  one  thousand 
Goths,  who  broke  away  before  the  treaty  was  signed, 
and  boldly  effected  their  retreat  to  the  walls  of  Pavia. 
The  spirit,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  Aligern,  prompted 
him  to  imitate  rather  than  to  bewail  his  brother  :  a 
strong  and  dexterous  archer,  he  transpierced  with  a 
single  arrow  the  armour  and  breast  of  his  antagonist ; 
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lAP.  aud  his  militaiy  conduct  defended  Cumffi*  above  a 
'_  year  against  the  forces  of  the  Romans.  Their  in- 
dustry had  scooped  the  Sibyl's  cavet  into  a  pro- 
digious mine  ;  combustible  materials  were  introduced 
to  consume  the  temporary  props :  the  wall  aud  the 
gate  of  Cumas  sunk  into  the  cavern,  but  the  ruins 
formed  a  deep  and  inaccessible  precipice.  On  the 
fragment  of  a  rock,  Aligern  stood  alone  aud  un- 
shaken, till  he  calmly  surveyed  the  hopeless  condition  , 
of  his  country,  and  judged  it  more  honourable  to  be 
the  friend  of  Narses  than  the  slave  of  the  Franks. 
After  the  death  of  Teias,  the  Roman  general  se- 
parated his  troops  to  reduce  the  cities  of  Italy  ;  Lucca 
sustained  a  long  and  vigorous  siege :  and  such  was 
the  humanity  or  the  prudence  of  Narses,  that  the  re- 
peated perfidy  of  the  inhabitants  could  not  provoke 
him  to  exact  the  forfeit  lives  of  their  hostages.  These 
hostages  were  dismissed  in  safety ;  and  their  grate- 
ful zeal  at  length  subdued  the  obstinacy  of  their 
countrymen  t. 
Invasion  of  Before  Lucca  had  sun-endered,  Italy  was  over- 
Ftanka  and  whclmcd  by  a  new  deluge  of  Barbarians.  A  feeble 
a/d.™53  youth,  the  grandson  of  Clovis,  reigned  over  the  Ans- 
August.  trasians  or  oriental  Franks.  The  guardians  of  Theo- 
debald  entertained  with  coldness  and  reluctance  the 
magnificent  promises  of  the  Gothic  ambassadors.  But 
the  spirit  of  a  martial  people  outstripped  the  timid 

*  I  leave  Scaliger  (AnimadveiB.  in  Euseh.  p.  60),  and  Salmoaiua,  EsereitiL 
Plinian.  p.  51,52,  to  quand  about  Ihe  origin  of  Cums,  tbe  oldest  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Ilal;  (Slrab.  L  v.  p.  372 ;  Velleius  Faterculus,  L  i.  c  4),  alriwl) 

f  AgnthbiO-  Lg.2I)  settles  the  Sibyl'i  cave  under  tlie  walls  of  CumK;  be 

Eees  with  Serviue  (ad,  1.  ^.-JBaeid.) ;  dot  can  I  perceive  why  their  opiiuon 
uld  be  rtjecled  by  Heyne,  (he  excellent  editor  of  Virgil  (torn.  ii.  p.  dW,  651). 
In  urbe  media  lecreta  leligio !  But  Coins  was  not  yet  built;  and  the  Goes 
(I.  vi  Q6,  S7)  would  become  ridiculous,  if  jGneas  were  actually  in  a  Oreek  dij. 

^  There  is  some  difficulty  in  connecting  the  35ih  chapter  of  the  ivth  book  of 
the  Gothic  war  of  Froco[»uB  with  Ihe  first  book  of  the  history  of  Agatliia&  We 
muxC  now  relinquisli  a  etatesiiaan  and  soldier,  to  attend  the  footsteps  of  ■  [MM 
and  thetorician  U.  i.  p.  II.  I.  ii.  p-  51.  edit.  Louvre). 
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counsels  of  the  court :  two  brothers,  Lothaire  and  chap. 
Buccelin,  the  dukes  of  the  Alemaimi,  stood  forth  as  ^^^^^- 
the  leaders  of  the  Italian  war  ;  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand Germans  descended  in  th6  autumn  from  the 
RhjBtian  alps  into  the  plain  of  Milan.  The  vanguard 
of  the  Roman  army  was  stationed  near  the  Po,  under 
the  conduct  of  Fulcaris,  a  bold  Herulian,  who  rashly 
conceived,  that  personal  bravery  was  the  sole  duty 
and  Oierit  of  a  commander.  As  he  marched  without 
order  or  precaution  along  the  .^milian  way,  an  am- 
buscade of  Franks  suddenly  rose  from  the  amphl- 
theatre  of  Parma :  his  troops  were  surprised  and 
routed  ;  but  their  leader  refused  to  fly,  declaring  to 
the  last  moment  that  death  was  less  terrible  than  the 
angry  countenance  of  Narses.  The  death  of  Fulcaris, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  decided  the 
fluctuating  and  rebellious  temper  of  the  Goths  ;  they 
flew  to  the  standard  of  their  deliverers,  and  admitted 
them  into  the  cities  which  still  resisted  the  arms  of 
the  Roman  general.  The  conqueror  of  Italy  opened 
a  free  passage  to  the  irresistible  torrent  of  Barbarians. 
ITiey  passed  under  the  walls  of  Cesena,  and  answered 
by  threats  and  reproaches  the  advice  of  Allgern,  that 
the  Gothic  treasures  could  no  longer  repay  the  labour 
of  an  invasion.  Two  thousand  Franks  were  destroyed 
by  the  skill  and  valour  of  Narses  himself,  who  sallied 
from  Rimini  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  horse,  to 
chastise  the  licentious  rapine  of  their  march.  On  the 
confines  of  Samnium,  the  two  brothers  divided  their 
forces.  With  the  right  wing,  Buccelin  assumed  the 
spoil  of  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium  :  with  the 
left,  Lothaire  accepted  the  plunder  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria.  They  followed  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Hadriatic,  as  far  as  Rhegium  and 
Otraiito,  and  the  extreme  lands  of  Italy  were  the 
term  of  their  destructive  progress.  The  Franks,  who 
were  Christians  and  Catholics,  contented  themselves 
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CHAP,  with  simple  pillage  and  occasional  murder.  But  the 
^^^^^'  churches  which  their  piety  had  spared  were  stripped 
by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  Alemanniy  who  sa- 
crificed horses'  heads  to  their  native  deities  of  the 
woods  and  rivers  ;  they  melted  or  profaned  the  con- 
secrated vessels,  and  the  ruins,  of  shrines  and  altars 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  faithful.  Buccelin 
was  actuated  by  ambition,  and  Lothaire  by  avarice. 
The  former  aspired  to  restore  the  Gothic  kingdom : 
the  latter,  after  a  promise  to  his  brother  of  speedy 
succours,  returned  by  the  same  road  to  deposit  his 
treasure  beyond  the  Alps.  The  strength  of  their 
armies  was  already  wasted  by  the  change  of  climate 
and  contagion  of  disease :  the  Germans  revelled  in 
the  vintage  of  Italy ;  and  their  own  intemperance 
avenged  in  some  degree  the  miseries  of  a  defenceless 
people. 
Defeat  of  At  the  entrance  of  the  spring,  the  Imperial  troops, 
and  Ale-  ^  who  had  guarded  the  cities,  assembled  to  the  number 
Not^**^  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
A.D.554.  Rome.  Their  winter  hours  had  not  been  consumed 
in  idleness.  By  the  command,  and  after  the  example' 
of  Narses,  they  repeated  each  day  their  military  exer- 
cise on  foot  and  on  horseback,  accustomed  their 
ear  to  obey  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  practised 
the  steps  and  evolutions  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  From 
the  straits  of  Sicily,  Buccelin,  with  thirty  thousand 
Franks  and  Alemanni,  slowly  moved  towards  Capua, 
occupied  with  a  wooden  tower  the  bridge  of  Casili- 
num,  covered  his  right  by  the  stream  of  the  Vultumus, 
and  secured  the  rest  of  his  encampment  by  a  rampart 
of  sharp  stakes,  and  a  circle  of  waggons,  whose  wheels 
were  buried  in  the  earth.  He  impatiently  expected 
the  return  of  Lothaire  j  ignorant,  alas!  that  his  bro- 
ther could  never  return,  and  that  the  chief  and  his 
army  had  been  swept  away  by  a  strange  disease  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake  Benacus,  between  Trent  and 
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Verona.  The  banners  of  Nai-ses  soon  aiiproacheil  tlio 
Vultiimus,  and  the  eyes  of  Italy  were  anxiously  fixed  _ 
on  the  event  of  this  final  contest.  Perhaps  the  talents 
of  the  Roman  general  were  most  conspicuous  in  the 
calm  operations  which  precede  the  tumult  of  a  battle. 
His  skilful  movements  intercepted  the  subsistence  of 
the  Barbarian,  deprived  him  of  the  advantage  of  the 
bridge  and  river,  and,  in  the  choice  of  the  ground  and 
moment  of  action,  reduced  him  to  comply  with  the 
inclination  of  his  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the 
important  day,  when  the  ranks  were  already  formed, 
a  servant,  for  some  trivial  fault,  was  killed  by  his 
master,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Hei-uli.  The  justice 
or  passion  of  Narses  was  awakened :  he  smnmoned 
the  offender  to  his  presence,  and  without  listening  to 
his  excuses,  gave  the  signal  to  the  minister  of  death. 
If  the  cruel  master  had  not  infringed  the  laws  of  his 
nation,  this  arbitrary  execution  was  not  less  unjust 
than  it  appears  to  have  been  imprudent.  The  Heruli 
felt  the  indignity  ;  they  halted  :  but  the  Roman  ge- 
neral, without  soothing  their  rage,  or  expecting  their 
resolution,  called  aloud,  as  the  trumpets  sounded, 
that  unless  they  hastened  to  occupy  their  place,  they 
would  lose  the  honour  of  the  victory.  His  troops 
were  disposed  in  a  long  front,  the  cavalry  on  the 
wings  J  in  the  centre,  the  heavy-armed  foot ;  the 
archers  and  slingers  in  the  rear.  The  Germans  ad- 
vanced in  a  sharp-pointed  column,  of  the  form  of  a 
triangle  or  solid  wedge.  '  They  pierced  the  feeble 
centre  of  Narses,  who  received  them  with  a  smile 
into  the  fatal  snare,  and  directed  his  wings  of  cavalry 
insensibly  to  wheel  on  their  flanks  and  encompass 
their  rear.  The  host  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni 
consisted  of  infantry  :  a  sword  and  buckler  hung  by 
their  side,  and  they  used  as  their  weapons  of  offence 
a  weighty  hatchet,  and  a  hooked  javelin,  which  were 
only  formidable  in  close  combat,  or  at  a  short  di- 
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Stance.  The  flower  of  the  Roman  archers,  on  horse- 
'_  back,  and  in  complete  armour,  skirmished  without 
peril  round  this  immoveable  phalanx  ;  supplied  by 
active  speed  the  deficiency  of  number  j  and  aimed 
their  arrows  against  a  crowd  of  Barbarians,  who,  in- 
stead of  a  cuirass  and  helmet,  were  covered  by  a 
loose  garment  of  fur  or  linen.  They  paused,  they 
trembled,  their  ranks  were  confounded,  and  in  the 
decisive  moment  the  Heruli,  preferring  gloiy  to  re- 
venge, charged  with  rapid  violence  the  head  of  the 
column.  Their  leader,  Sindbal,  and  Aligern,  the 
Gothic  prince,  deserved  the  prizeof  superior  valour; 
and  their  example  incited  the  victorious  troops  to 
achieve  with  swords  and  spears  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy.  Buccelin,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his 
army,  perished  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  waters  of 
the  Vulturous,  or  by  the  hands  of  the  enraged  pea- 
sants :  hut  it  may  seem  incredible  that  a  victory, 
which  no  more  than  five  of  the  Alemanni  survived, 
could  be  purchased  with  the  loss  of  fourscore  Romans. 
Seven  thousand  Goths,  the  relics  of  the  war,  defended 
the  fortress  of  Campsa  till  the  ensuing  spring  ;  and 
every  messenger  of  Narses  announced  the  reduction 
of  the  Italian  cities,  whose  names  were  corrupted  by 
the  ignorance  or  vanity  of  the  Greeks.  After  the 
battle  of  Casilinum,  Narses  entered  the  capital ;  the 
arms  and  treasures  of  the  Goths,  the  Franks,  and 
Alemanni,  were  displayed ;  his  soldiers,  with  gar- 
lands in  their  hands,  chanted  the  praises  of  the  con- 
queror j  and  Rome,  for  the  last  time,  beheld  the 
semblance  of  a  triumph. 

After  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  the  throne  of  the 
Gothic  kings  was  filled  by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna, 
the  representatives  in  peace  and  war  of  the  emperor 
of  the  Romans.  Their  jurisdiction  was  soon  reduced 
to  the  limits  of  a  narrow  province  :  but  Narses  him- 
self, the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  exarchs,  ad- 
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ministered  above  fifteen  years  the  entire  kingdom  of  chap- 
Italy,  Like  BeJisarius,  he  had  deserved  the  honours  ^^^^^- 
of  envy,  calumny,  and  disgrace :  but  the  favourite 
eunuch  still  enjoyed  the  eonfidence  of  Justinian,  or 
the  leader  of  a  victorious  army  awed  and  repressed 
the  ingratitude  of  a  timid  court.  Yet  it  was  not  by 
weak  and  mischievous  indulgence  that  Narses  secured 
the  attachment  of  his  troops.  Forgetful  of  the  past, 
and  regardless  of  the  future,  they  abused  the  present 
hour  of  prosperity  and  peace.  The  cities  of  Italy 
resounded  with  the  noise  of  drinking  and  dancing : 
the  spoils  of  victory  were  wasted  iu  sensual  pleasures  ; 
and  nothing  (says  Agathias)  remained,  unless  to  ex- 
change their  shields  and  helmets  for  the  soft  lute  and 
the  capacious  hogshead.  In  a  manly  oration,  not  un- 
worthy of  a  Roman  censor,  the  eunuch  reproved  these 
disorderly  vices,  which  sullied  their  fame  and  en- 
dangered their  safety.  The  soldiers  blushed  and 
obeyed :  discipline  was  confirmed,  the  fortifications 
were  restored  ;  a  duke  was  stationed  for  the  defence 
and  military  command  of  each  of  the  principal  cities  j 
and  the  eye  of  Narses  pervaded  the  ample  prospect 
from  Calabria  to  the  Alps.  The  remains  of  the  Go- 
thic nation  evacuated  the  country,  or  mingled  with 
the  people :  the  Franks,  instead  of  revenging  the 
death  of  Buccelin,  abandoned,  without  a  struggle, 
their  Italian  conquests:  and  the  rebellious  Sladbal, 
chief  of  the  Heruli,  was  subdued,  taken,  and  hung 
on  a  lofty  gallows  by  the  inflexible  justice  of  the 
exarch.  The  civil  state  of  Italy,  after  the  agitation 
of  a  long  tempest,  was  fixed  by  a  pragmatic  sanction, 
which  the  emperor  promulgated  at  the  request  of  the 
pope.  Justinian  introduced  his  own  jurisprudence 
into  the  schools  and  tribunals  of  the  West :  he  ratified 
the  acts  of  Tlicodoric  and  his  immediate  successors, 
but  every  deed  was  rescinded  and  abolished  which 
force  had  extorted,  or  fear  had  subscribed,  under  the 
N  3 
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usurpation  of  Totila.  A  moderate  theory  was  fvamed 
■  to  reconcile  the  rights  of  property  with  the  safety  of 
prescription,  the  claims  of  the  state  with  the  poverty 
of  the  people,  and  the  pardon  of  offences  with  the 
interest  of  virtue  and  order  of  society.  Under  the 
exarchs  of  Ravenna,  Rome  was  degraded  to  the  se- 
cond rank.  Yet  the  senators  were  gratified  by  the 
permission  of  visiting  their  estates  in  Italy,  and  of 
approachhig  without  ohstacle  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople :  the  regulation  of  weights  and  measures 
was  delegated  to  the  pope  and  senate  ;  and  the  sa- 
laries of  lawyers  and  physicians,  of  orators  and  gram- 
marians, were  destined  to  preserve  or  rekindle  the 
light  of  science  in  the  ancient  capital.  Justiuian 
might  dictate  benevolent  edicts*,  and  Narses  might 
second  his  wishes  by  the  restoration  of  cities,  and 
more  especially  of  churches  ;  but  the  twenty  years  of 
the  Gothic  war  had  consummated  the  distress  and 
depopulation  of  Italy.  As  early  as  the  fourth  cam- 
paign, under  the  discipline  of  Belisarins  himself,  tidy 
thousand  labourers  died  of  hunger  in  the  narrow 
region  of  Picenum  ;  and  a  strict  interpretation  of 
the  evidence  of  Procopius  would  swell  the  loss  of 
Italy  above  the  total  sum  of  her  present  inhabitants. 
I  desire  to  believe,  hut  I  dare  not  affirm,  that 
s,  Belisarius  sincerely  rejoiced  in  the  triumph  of  Narses. 
'  Yet  the  consciousness  of  his  own  exploits  might  teach 
him  to  esteem  without  jealousy  the  merit  of  a  rival ; 
and  the  repose  of  the  aged  warrior  was  crowned  hy 
a  last  victoiy  which  saved  the  emperor  and  the  capital. 
The  Barbarians  who  annually  visited  the  provinces 
oi  Europe  were  less  discouraged  by  some  accidental 


*  The  Fragmatjc  Sanction  of  JiiHtinun,  which  restores  and  i«(;ulates  tbe  diH 
»taK  of  Italj,  consists  of  xxvii  attidcs!  it  is  lioted  August  15,  A.  D.  554;  a 
■ddrened  Ui  Nbiscb,  V.  J.  Propositus  Sacci  Cubiculi,  nnil  to  AntitMJius,  Pri>- 
fectus  PrtBtotia  Italis;  and  has  iKen  preserved  by  Julian  AnteccEsor,  and  in 
the  CorfuB  Jiins  Civilis,  after  the  nnvels  acd  edicts  of  Justinian,  Jusdn,  and 
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defeats,  than  they  were  excited  by  the  double  hope    chap. 
of  spoil  and  of  subsidy.     In  the  thirty-second  winter  _____ 


of  Justinian's  reign,  the  Danube  was  deeply  frozen : 
Zabergan  led  the  cavalry  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  his 
standard  was  followed  by  a  promiscuous  multitude  of 
Sckvonians.  The  savage  chief  passed,  without  op- 
position, the  river  and  the  mountains,  spread  his 
troops  over  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  advanced 
with  no  more  than  seven  thousand  horse  to  the  long 
walls  which  should  have  defended  the  territory  of 
Constantinople.  But  the  works  of  man  are  impotent 
against  the  assaults  of  nature  :  a  recent  earthquake 
had  shaken  the  foundations  of  the  wall ;  and  the 
forces  of  the  empire  were  employed  on  the  distant 
frontiers  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  Persia.  The  seven 
schools,  or  companies  of  the  guards  or  domestic 
troops,  had  been  augmented  to  the  number  of  five 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  whose  ordinary  station 
was  in  the  peaceful  cities  of  Asia.  But  ifye  places  of 
the  brave  Armenians  were  insensibly  supplied  by 
lazy  citizens,  who  purchased  an  exemption  from  the 
duties  of  civil  life,  without  being  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  military  sei-vice.  Of  such  soldiers,  few 
could  be  tempted  to  sally  from  the  gates  ;  and  none 
could  be  persuaded  to  remain  in  the  field,  unless 
they  wanted  strength  and  speed  to  escape  from  the 
Bulgarians.  The  report  of  the  fugitives  exaggerated 
the  numbers  and  fierceness  of  an  enemy,  who  had 
polluted  holy  virgins,  and  abandoned  new-bom  in- 
fants to  the  dogs  and  vultures;  a  crowd  of  rustics, 
imploring  food  and  protection,  increased  the  con- 
sternation of  the  city,  and  the  tents  of  Zabergan  were 
pitched  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  river,  which  encircles  Melanthias,  and 
afterwards  falls  into  the  Propontis.  Justinian  trem-- 
bled :  and  those  who  had  only  seen  the  emperor  in 
faiij  old  age  were  pleased  to  suppose,  that  he  had  lost 
N  4 
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CHAP,  the  alacrity  and  vigoui-  of  his  youth.  By  his  com- 
xxxvi.  jnaud,  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  removed 
from  the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  even 
the  suburbs,  of  Constantinople  :  the  ramparts  were 
lined  with  trembling  spectators  :  the  golden  gate  was 
crowded  with  useless  generals  and  tribunes,  and  the 
senate  shared  tbe  fatigues  and  the  apprehensions  of 
the  populace. 
IfBdi^J'  But  the  eyes  of  the  prince  and  people  were  directed 
""s-  to  a  feeble  veteran,  who  was  compelled  by  the  public 

danger  to  resume  the  armour  in  which  he  had  entered 

I  Carthage  and  defended  Rome.     The  horses  of  the 

royal  stables,  of  private  citizens,  and  even  of  the  cir- 
cus, were  hastily  collected  ;  the  emulation  of  the  old 
and  young  was  roused  by  the  name  of  Belisarius,  and 
his  first  encampment  was  in  the  presence  of  a  vic- 
torious enemy.  His  prudence,  and  the  labour  of  the 
friendly  peasants,  secured,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart, 
the  repose,  of  the  night:  innumerable  fires,  and 
clouds  of  dust,  were  artfully  contrived  to  magnify 
the  opinion  of  his  strength  :  his  soldiers  suddenly 
passed  from  despondency  to  presumption  j  and  while 
ten  thousand  voices  demanded  the  battle,  Belisarius 
dissembled  his  knowledge,  that  in  the  hour  of  trial 
he  must  depend  on  the  firmness  of  three  hundred 
veterans.  The  next  morning  the  Bulgarian  cavalry 
advanced  to  the  charge.     But  they  heard  the  shouts 

t  of  multitudes ;  they  beheld  the  arms  and  discipline  of 
the  front  j  they  were  assaulted  on  the  Banks  by  two 
ambuscades  which  rose  from  the  woods ;  their  fore- 
most warriors  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  aged  hero  and 
his  guards  ;  and  the  swiftness  of  their  evolutions  was 
rendered  useless  by  the  close  attack  and  rapid  pur- 
suit of  the  Romans.  In  this  action  (so  speedy  was 
their  flight)  the  Bulgarians  lost  only  four  hundred 
horse ;  but  Constantinople  was  saved  ;  and  Zaber- 
gan,  who  felt  the  hand  of  a  master,  withdrew  to  a 
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respectful  distance.  But  his  friends  were  miraerous  chap. 
in  the  council  of  the  emperor,  and  Belisarius  obeyed  '  ' 
with  reluctance  the  commands  of  envy  and  Justinian, 
which  forbade  him  to  achieve  the  deliverance  of  his 
country.  On  his  return  to  the  city,  the  people,  still 
conscious  of  their  danger,  accompanied  his  triumph 
with  acclamations  of  joy  and  gratitude,  which  were 
imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  victorious  general.  But 
when  he  entered  the  palace,  the  courtiers  were  silent, 
and  the  emperor,  after  a  cold  and  thankless  embrace, 
dismissed  him  to  mingle  with  the  train  of  slaves. 
Yet  so  deep  was  the  impression  of  his  glory  on  the 
minds  of  men,  that  Justinian,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  was  encouraged  to  advance  near 
forty  miles  from  the  capital,  and  to  inspect  in  person 
the  restoration  of  the  long  wall.  The  Bulgarians 
wasted  the  summer  in  the  plains  of  Thrace  :  but 
they  were  inclined  to  peace  by  the  failure  of  their 
rash  attempts  on  Greece  and  the  Chersonesus.  A 
menace  of  killing  their  prisoners  quickened  the  pay- 
ment of  heavy  ransoms  ;  and  the  departure  of  Zaher- 
gan  was  hastened  by  the  report,  that  double-prowed 
vessels  wore  built  on  the  Danube  to  intercept  his 
passage.  The  danger  was  soon  forgotten ;  and  a 
vain  question,  whether  their  sovereign  had  shown 
more  wisdom  or  weakness,  amused  the  idleness  of 
the  city*. 

About  two  years  after  the  last  victory  of  Belisarius,  Hisdi^tace 
the  emperor  returned  from  a  Thracian  journey  of^u_^gi. 
health,  or  business,  or  devotion.  Justinian  was  af- 
flicted by  a  pain  in  his  head  ;  and  his  private  entry 
countenanced  the  rumour  of  his  death.  Before  the 
third  hour  of  the  day,  the  bakers'  shops  were  plun- 
dered of  their  bread,  the  houses  were  shut,  and  every 

*  The  Bulguiui  war,  snd  the  laal  victory  aTBdJnriui,  are  imperfntly  repre- 

WDUil  in  iho  jirolix  decUmalioti  orAguthias  [I.  &,  p.  154 174^  mi  the  dry 

('hronide  of  ThcDpliancB  (p.  197,  19S)- 
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citizen,  with  hope  or  terror,  prepared  for  the  impend- 
;_ing  tumult.  The  senators  themselves,  fearful  and 
suspicious,  were  convened  at  the  ninth  hour  ;  and 
the  prfefect  received  their  commands  to  visit  every 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  proclaim  a  general  illumina- 
tion for  the  recovery  of  the  emperor's  health.  The 
ferment  subsided  ;  but  every  accident  betrayed  the 
impotence  of  the  government  and  the  factious  tem- 
per of  the  people  :  the  guards  were  disposed  to  mu- 
tiny as  often  as  their  quarters  were  changed  or  their 
pay  was  withheld  :  the  frequent  calamities  of  fires 
and  earthquakes  afforded  the  opportunities  of  dis- 
order; the  disputes  of  the  blues  and  greens  de- 
generated into  bloody  battles  j  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  Persian  ambassador,  Justinian  blushed  for 
himself  and  for  his  subjects.  Capricious  pardon  and 
arbitrary  punishment  embittered  the  irksomeiiess  and 
discontent  of  a  long  reign  :  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
in  the  palace  ;  and,  unless  we  are  deceived  by  the 
names  of  Marcellus  and  Sergius,  the  most  virtuous 
and  the  most  profligate  of  the  courtiers  were  asso- 
ciated in  the  same  designs.  They  had  fixed  the 
time  of  the  execution  ;  their  rank  gave  them  access 
to  the  royal  banquet  ;  and  their  black  slaves  were 
stationed  in  the  vestibule  and  porticos,  to  announce 
the  death  of  the  tyrant,  and  to  excite  a  sedition  in 
the  capital.  But  the  indiscretion  of  an  accomplice 
saved  the  poor  remnant  of  the  days  of  Justinian. 
The  conspirators  were  detected  and  seized,  with 
daggers  hidden  under  their  garaients  :  Marcellus 
died  by  his  own  hand,  and  Sergius  was  dragged  from 
the  sanctuary.  Pressed  by  remorse,  or  tempted  by 
the  hopes  of  safety,  he  accused  two  officers  of  the 
household  of  Belisarius  ;  and  torture  forced  them  to 
declare  that  they  had  acted  according  to  the  secret 
instructions  of  their  patron.  Posterity  will  not 
hastily  believe  that  a  hero  who,  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
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had  disdained  the  fairest  offers  of  ambition  and  re-    chap. 
vengc,  should  stoop  to  the  murder  of  his  prince,  ^^"^^^' 
■whom  he  could  not  long  expect  to  survive.     His 
followers  were  impatient  to  fly  ;  but  flight  must  have 
been  supported  by  rebellion,  and  he  had  lived  enough 
for  nature  and  for  glory.    Belisarius  appeared  hefore  a.  d.  ses, 
the  council  with  leas  fear  than  indignation:   after    '^^' 
forty  yeai-s'  service,  the  emperor  had  prejudged  his 
guilt  ;  and  injustice  was  sanctified  by  the  presence 
and  authority  of  the  patriarch.     The  life  of  Beli- 
sarius was  graciously  spared ;  but  his  fortunes  were 
sequestered,  and  from  December  to  July,  he  was 
guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.     At  length  a.d.5G4, 
his  innocence  was  acknowledged;  his  freedom  and  "'' 
honours  were  restored  ;  and  death,  which  might  be 
hastened  by  resentment  and  grief,  removed  him  from 
the  world  about  eight  months  after  his  deliverance,  a.  d.sho, 
The  name  of  Belisarius  can  never  die  :  but  instead 
of  the  funeral,  the  monuments,  the  statues,  so  justly 
due  to  his  memory,  I  only  read,  that  his  treasures, 
the  spoils  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  were  imme- 
diately confiscated  by  the  emperor.     Some  decent 
portion  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  use  of  his 
widow  J  and  as  Antonina  had  much  to  repent,  she  de- 
voted the  last  remains  of  her  life  and  fortune  to  the 
foundation  of  a  convent.     Such  is  the  simple  and 
genuine  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Belisarius  and  the  in- 
gratitude of  Justinian*.     That  he  was  deprived  of 
his  eyes,  and  reduced  by  envy  to  beg  his  bread,  "  Give 
"  a  penny  to  Belisarius  the  general !"  is  a  fiction  of 
later  times  f,  which  has  obtained  credit,  or  rather 

■  Of  the  dligrace  alul  reitoiatioD  of  BcIiuiiuE,  tbe  genuine  original  refaid  is 
prenerved  in  (he  fragment  of  John  MnlaU  (tatn.  ii.  p.  234—243),  and  the  esHct 
Chronicle  ofTheo^anes  (p.  I94— 204).  Cedrenua  (Compend.  p.  307,  3im) 
and  Zonacas  (mm.  ii.  I.  xiv.  p.  IPJ)  seem  (o  hesitate  between  the  obsolete  trulli 
and  tlie  growing  faleebood. 

t  The  nDUMe  of  thi<  iiUc  fable  may  he  derived  ftmn  a  miBCellaneous  woik  of 
tlie  xii lb  century,  ilic  Chiliads  of  John  TmIzve,  a  monk  (Bawl,  154(i,  odcalcem 
Lycophront,  Culon.  AUobrog.  IU14.  in  Corp.  Poet,  (irm.)'     ^'  rebitei  Ibe 
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CHAP,    favour,  as  a  strans-e  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
''"^"•.fortune*. 

Deaihand        If  the  emperor  could  rejoice  in  the  death  of  Beli- 
juBtinian,    sarius,  he  eujoycd  the  base  satisfaction   only  eight 
Na?.'i4^'  months,  the  last  period  of  a  reign  of  thirty-eight, 
^L  and  a  life  of  eighty-three  years.     It  would  be  difficult 

^^  to  trace  the  character  of  a  prince  who  is  not  the  most 

^K  conspicuous  object  of  his  own  times :  but  the  con- 

^^H  fcssions  of  an  enemy  may  be  received  as  the  safest 

^^L  evidence  of  his  virtues.      The  resemblance  of  Jus- 

^^^^^^H  tinian  to  the  bust  of  Domitian  is  maliciously  urged  ; 
^^^^^^B  with  the  acknowledgment,  however,  of  a  well-pro- 
^^^^^^H  portioned  figure,  a  ruddy  cumplexion,  and  :i  pleasing 
^^^^^^V  countenance.  The  emperor  was  easy  of  access,  pa- 
^^^^^^H  iient  of  hearing,  couiteous  and  arPable  in  discourse, 
^^^^^^H-  and  a  master  of  the  angiy  passions,  which  rage  with 
^^^^^^ft  such  destructive  violence  in  the  breast  of  a  despot. 
^^^^^^^B  Procopius  praises  his  temper  to  reproach  him  with 
^^^^^^B  calm  and  deliberate  cruelty  ;  but  in  the  conspiracies 
^^P  which  attacked  his  authority  and  person,  a  more  can- 

^^P  did  judge  will  approve  the  justice  or  admire  the 

1^^  clemency  of  Justinian.     He  excelled  in  the  private 

'  virtues  of  chastity  and  temperance.     His  repasts  were 

short  and  frugal :  on  solemn  fasts,  he  contented  him- 
^H  self  with  water  and  vegetables ;    and  such  was  his 

■ 


»  (Chiliad  iiL 
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This  moral  or  romantic  ule  was  imparled  into  Icalif  wilh  the  language  and  roun' 
scripts  of  Greece ;  repealed  before  the  end  of  the  xvih  eenlur)'  by  CMnilus,  Pon- 
tanus,  and  Volaterranus;  attaclHtl  by  Alciat,  for  the  honour  of  the  law;  and 
deiendcd  by  Barqnius  (A.  D.  5(il,  No,  2,  &c),  for  the  honour  of  ilie  churtb. 
Vet  Tzetzes  himself  had  read  in  other  chronicles,  that  Belisarius  did  not  loae  hU 
uglit,  and  thai  he  recovered  his  fame  and  fortunes. 
'  ""'  '  ue  in  the  villa  Borghese  at  Rome,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  nn  open 
.s  vulgarly  given  to  Belisarius,  may  be  ascribed  with  more  dignity  bi 
Augustus  in  the  act  of  propitiating  Nemesis  (Winkdutan,  Hist,  de  I'Art,  torn.  iiL 
p.  2G6).  Ek  nocturno  viai  eliam  atipero,  ijuotannis,  die  certo,  cmendicabat  a 
populo,  csvam  itiannm  asses  porrigentibua  priebena  (Ijueton.  in  August,  c.  1)1, 
'    >a  excellent  doic  of  Casaubon). 
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Strength,  as  well  as  fervour,  that  lie  frequently  passed    chap. 

two  days  and  as  many  nights,  without  tasting  any  J 

food.  The  measure  of  his  sleep  was  not  less  rigor- 
ous :  after  the  repose  of  a  single  hour,  the  body  was 
awakened  by  the  soul,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  chamberlains,  Justinian  walked  or  studied  till  the 
morning  light.  Such  restless  application  prolonged 
his  time  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge*  and  the 
dcspatcli  of  business  ;  and  he  might  seriously  deserve 
the  reproach  of  confounding,  by  minute  and  pre- 
posterous ddigence,  the  general  order  of  his  admini- 
stration. The  emperor  professed  himself  a  musician 
and  architect,  a  poet  and  philosopher,  a  lawyer  and 
theologian;  and  if  he  failed  in  the  enterprise  of  re- 
conciling the  Christian  sects,  the  review  of  the  Ro- 
man jurisprudence  is  a  noble  monument  of  his  spirit 
and  industiy.  In  the  government  of  the  empire, 
he  was  less  wise  or  less  successful :  the  age  was  un- 
fortunate ;  the  people  was  oppressed  and  discontented ; 
Theodora  abused  her  power ;  a  succession  of  bad 
ministers  disgraced  his  judgment ;  and  Justinian  was 
neither  beloved  in  his  life,  nor  regretted  at  his  death. 
The  love  of  fame  was  deeply  implanted  in  his  breast, 
but  he  condescended  to  the  poor  ambition  of  titles, 
honours,  and  contemporary  praise  ;  and  while  he  la- 
boin'cd  to  fix  the  admiration,  he  forfeited  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  the  Romans.  The  design  of  the 
African  and  Italian  wars  was  boldly  conceived  and 
executed  :  and  his  penetration  discovered  the  talents 
of  Uelisarins  in  the  camp,  of  Narses  in  the  palace. 
But  the  name  of  the  emperor  is  eclipsed  by  the  names 
of  his  victorious  generals ;  and  Belisarius  still  lives, 
to  upbraid  the  envy  and  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign. 
The  partial  favour  of  mankind  applauds  the  genius  of 

■  TIk  iludinimd  pcicnce  of  Justinian  arealtested  by  the  confession  [Anecclot. 
c.  8.1:)).  Hill  moic  than  bylheprmws  (Gothic  Liii.c.  31.  dcEdific.  t.  i.  Piocm. 
t.^)  at  Proenpiiia.  Coneull  the  copiaas  index  of  Alentannus,  ntitl  read  the  life 
of  JusiiniBn  by  Ludewig  (p.  I3S — 149). 
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a  conqueror,  who  leads  and  directs  his  subjects  in  the 
_  exercise  of  anns.  The  characters  of  Philip  the  Second 
and  of  Justinian  are  distinguished  by  the  cold  am- 
bition which  delights  in  war,  and  declines  the  dangers 
of  the  field.  Yet  a  colossal  statue  of  bronze  re- 
presented the  emperor  on  horseback,  prepanng  to 
march  against  the  Persians  in  the  habit  and  aruiour 
of  Achilles.  In  the  great  square  before  the  church 
of  St.  Sophia,  this  monument  was  raised  on  a  brass 
column  and  a  stone  pedestal  of  seven  stops  :  and  the 
pillar  of  Theodosius,  which  weighed  seven  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  was  removed  from  the 
same  place  by  the  avarice  and  vanity  of  Justinian. 
Future  princes  were  more  just  or  indulgent  to  hh 
memory  ;  the  elder  Andronicns,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  centuiy,  repaired  and  beautified  hi* 
equestrian  statue  :  since  the  fall  of  the  empire,  it  has 
been  melted  into  cannon  by  the  victorious  Turks*. 


I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  comets,  the 
earthquakes,  and  the  plague,  which  astonished  ov 
afflicted  the  age  of  Justinian. 

I.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  month 
of  September,  a  eomctt  was  seen  during  twenty  davs 
in  the  western  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  which  shot 
its  rays  into  the  north.  Eight  years  afterwards,  while 
the  sun  was  in  Capricorn,  another  comet  appeared  to 
follow  in  the  Sagittary :  the  size  was  gradually  in- 
creasing ;  the  head  was  in  the  east,  the  tail  in  the 
west,  and  it  remained  visible  above  forty  days.  The 
nations,  who  gazed  with  astonishment,  expected  wars 


i.  No.  ].),  achaia  of  original 

n  tht  svidi  cciitUTy. 

■f-  Tliefiivl  comet  is  mentioned  by  .John  MoIbIb  (toiii.  ii.  p.  IQa.  Sig^)  aai 

Tbi!opbBiicB(p.l.^4;;  (hececnnd  bj  PnKa]iiUB(Peisic.l.iL  c.-l).      Vetlatron^t 

euBpect  ihrir  idenlilj.     Tlic  paleneB  of  tlic  imn  (Vandal.  1,  ii.  t  14J  is  applial 

by  Thrapbancs  (p.  158)  (o  a  dilTiTcnt  year. 
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and  calamities  from  the  baleful  influence ;  antl  these    chap. 

expectations  were  abundantly  fulfilled.      The  astro- '_ 

nomers  dissembled  their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
these  blazing  stars,  which  they  affected  to  represent 
as  the  floating  meteors  of  the  air ;  and  few  among 
them  embraced  the  simple  notion  of  Seneca  and  the 
Chaldieans,  that  they  are  only  planets  of  a  longer 
period  and  more  eccentric  motion*.  Time  and 
science  have  justified  the  conjectures  and  predictions 
of  the  Roman  sage ;  the  telescope  has  opened  new 
worlds  to  the  eyes  of  astronomers  t ;  and,  in  the  nar- 
row space  of  history  and  fable,  one  and  the  same 
comet  is  already  found  to  have  revisited  the  earth  in 
seven  equal  revolutions  of  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years.  The  Jirst,  which  ascends  beyond  the 
Christian  aira  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  years,  is  coeval  with  Ogyges,  the  father  of 
Grecian  antiquity.  And  this  appearance  explains 
the  tradition  which  Varro  has  preserved,  that  under 
his  reign  the  planet  Venus  changed  her  colour,  size, 
figure,  and  course  ;  a  prodigy  without  example  either 
in  past  or  succeeding  ages  J.  The  second  visit,  in 
the  year  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-three,  is  darkly 
implied  in  the  fable  of  Eiectra  the  seventh  of  the 
Pleiads,  who  have  been  reduced  to  six  since  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war.  Tliat  nymph,  the  wife  of  Dar- 
danus,  was  unable  to  support  the  ruin  of  her  country  ; 
she  abandoned  the  dances  of  her  sister  orbs,  fled  from 
the  zodiac  to  the  north  pole,  and  obtained,  from  her 
dishevelled  locks,  the  name  of  the  comet.     The  third 

*  Seneca's  viith  hook  of  Natural  Questions  displays,  in  the  theory  of  eomcts, 
a  philoBOphic  TniiuL  Yet  should  ve  not  too  candidly  confound  a  vogue  piudicuon, 
■  venict  tcmpus,  Ite,  with  the  merit  or  real  discoveries. 

t  Aitninomers  may  study  Newton  and  Hallef .  I  draw  my  humfale  tciracc 
fVorn  the  snide  Comet  e,  in  Ihe  French  Encydopedie  by  M.d  Alembert. 

J  A  dincrtation  of  Frerel  (Afemoiics  de  rAcademlG  dee  Inscriptions,  torn.  x. 
p.  357 — 377),  aSbrda  a  happy  union  of  philosophy  and  erudition.  The  phs- 
nomenon  in  the  time  of  Ogyges  was  preserved  by  Varra  (apud  Aiigustin.  de 
Civitau  Dd,  xxi.  B.),  who  quotes  Castoi,  Elioa  of  Naples,  and  Aclrastus  irf 
Cyzlcuf — nobilei  mathematicL  The  two  subsequent  perims  are  pmervcd  by  the 
Oreek  mytholf^itti  and  [he  spurious  booka  of  t^ibylhne  verses. 
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period  expires  in  the  year  six  hundred  and  eighteeu  ; 

_  a  date  that  exactly  agrees  with  the  tremendous  comet 
of  the  Sibyl,  and  perhaps  of  Pliny,  which  arose  in 
the  West  two  generations  before  the  reign  of  Cyrus. 
The  Jburth  apparition,  forty-four  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  is  of  all  others  the  most  splendid  and 
important.  After  the  death  of  Ca^aar,  a  long-haired 
star  was  conspicuous  to  Rome  and  to  the  nations, 
during  the  games  which  were  exhibited  by  young 
Octavian  in  honour  of  Venus  and  his  uncle.  The 
vulgar  opinion,  that  it  conveyed  to  heaven  the  divine 
soul  of  the  dictator,  was  cherished  and  consecrated 
by  the  piety  of  a  statesman :  while  his  secret  su- 
perstition referred  the  comet  to  the  glory  of  his  own 
times.  ThejS/?A  visit  has  been  already  ascribed  to 
the  fifth  year  of  Justinian,  which  coincides  with  the 
five  hundred  and  thiity-first  of  the  Christian  a^i-a. 
And  it  may  deserve  notice,  that  in  this,  as  in  the 
preceding  instance,  the  comet  was  followed,  though 
at  a  longer  interval,  by  a  remarkable  paleness  of  the 
sun.  The  siath  return,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred 
and  six,  is  recorded  by  the  chronicles  of  Europe  ami 
China  ;  and  in  the  first  fervour  of  the  Crusades,  the 
Christians  and  the  Mahometans  might  surmise,  with 
equal  reason,  that  it  portended  the  destruction  of  the 
Infidels.  The  seventh  phisnomenon  of  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty  was  presented  to  the  eyes  of 

I  an  enlightened  age.  The  philosophy  of  Bayle  dis- 
pelled a  prejudice  which  Milton's  muse  had  so  re- 

I  cently  adorned,  that  the  comet,  "  from  Its  horrid  hair 
'  shakes  pestilence  and  war."    Its  road  in  the  heavens 

'  was  observed  with  exquisite  skill  by  Flam  stead  and 
sini ;  and  the  mathematical  science  of  Bernoulli, 

I  Newton,  and  Halley,  investigated  the  laws  of  its  re- 
volutions. At  the  eighth  period,  in  the  year  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-five,  their  calcula- 
tions may  perhaps  be  verified  by  the  astronomers  of 
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some  future  capital  in  the   Siberian  o 
wilderness. 

II,  The  near  approach  of  a  comet  may  injure  or  Earth- 
destroy  the  globe  which  we  inhabit ;  but  the  changes  ^" 
on  its  surface  have  been  hitherto  produced  by  the 
action  of  volcanos  and  earthquakes.  The  nature  of 
the  soil  may  vindicate  the  countries  most  exposed  to 
these  formidable  concussions,  since  they  arc  caused 
by  subterraneous  fires,  and  such  fires  are  kindled  by 
the  union  and  fermentation  of  iron  and  sulphur.  But 
their  times  and  effects  appear  to  lie  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  curiosity;  and  the  philosopher  will  discreetly 
abstain  from  the  prediction  of  earthquakes,  till  he  has 
counted  the  drops  of  water  that  silently  filtrate  on  the 
inflammable  mineral,  and  measured  the  caverns  which 
increase  by  resistauce  the  explosion  of  the  imprisoned 
air.  Without  assigning  the  cause,  histoi'y  will  di- 
stinguish the  periods  in  which  these  calamitous  events 
have  been  rare  or  frequent,  and  will  observe  that  this 
fever  of  the  earth  raged  with  uncommon  violence 
during  the  reign  of  Justinian  *.  Each  year  is  marked 
by  the  repetition  of  earthquakes,  of  such  duration  that 
Constantinople  has  been  shaken  above  forty  days ;  of 
such  extent,  that  the  shock  has  been  communicated 
to  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  or  at  least  of  the 
Roman  empire.  An  impulsive  or  vibratoiy  motion 
was  felt :  enormous  chasms  were  opened,  huge  and 
heavy  bodies  were  discharged  into  the  air,  the  sea 
alternately  advanced  and  retreated  beyond  its  ordinary 
bounds,  and  a  mountain  was  torn  from  Libanus,  and 
cast  into  the  waves,  where  it  protected,  as  a  mole, 
the  new  harbour  of  Botrys  in  Phoenicia.  The  stroke 
that  agitates  an  ant-hill  may  crush  the  insect  my- 
riads in  the  dust ;  yet  truth  must  extort  a  confession, 
that  man  has  industriously  laboured  for  his  own  de- 

'  The  CBTthquRke*  tfait  >hoDk  tlie  Roman  world  in  tht 
lUbCiibcd  ar  mentionEd  by  Frocopiul  (Acecdot.  c.  18).  1 
iHitl  Theophancs. 
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CHAP,    struction.     The  institution  of  great  cities,  which  in- 
T^    '  elude  a  nation  within  the  limits  of  a  wall,  almost 


realizes  the  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  Roman  people 
A.  D.  626,  had  but  one  neck.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  earthquake  of 
Antioch,  whose  domestic  multitudes  were  swelled  by 
the  conflux  of  strangers  to  the  festival  of  the  As- 
A.D.  651,  cension.  The  loss  of  Berytus  was  of  smaller  account, 
^"^^  ^'  but  of  much  greater  value.  That  city,  on  the  coast 
of  Phoenicia,  w^as  illustrated  by  the  study  of  the  civil 
'  law,  which  opened  the  surest  road  to  wealth  and  dig- 
nity :  the  schools  of  Berytus  were  filled  with  the 
rising  spirits  of  the  age,  and  many  a  youth  was  lost 
in  the  earthquake,  who  might  have  lived  to  be  the 
scourge  or  the  guardian  of  his  country.  In  these 
disasters,  the  architect  becomes  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind. The  hut  of  a  savage,  or  the  tent  of  an  Arab, 
may  be  thrown  down  without  injury  to  the  inhabit- 
ant ;  and  the  Peruvians  had  reason  to  deride  the  folly 
of  their  Spanish  conquerors,  who  with  so  much  cost 
and  labour  erected  their  own  sepulchres.  The  rich 
marbles  of  a  patrician  are  dashed  on  his  own  head : 
a  whole  people  is  buried  under  the  ruins  of  public 
and  private  edifices,  and  the  conflagration  is  kindled 
and  propagated  by  the  innumerable  fires  which  are 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  and  manufactures  of  a 
great  city.  Instead  of  the  mutual  sympathy  which 
might  comfort  and  assist  the  distressed,  they  dread- 
fully experience  the  vices  and  passions  which  are  re- 
leased from  the  fear  of  punishment :  the  tottering 
houses  are  pillaged  by  intrepid  avarice ;  rcTenge  em* 
braces  the  moment,  and  selects  the  victim  ;  and  the 
earth  often  swallows  the  assassin,  or  the  ravisher,  in 
the  consummation  of  their  crimes. 
ite^^  III.  ^Ethiopia  and  Egypt  have  been  stigmatised 
and  nature,  in  evcry  agc,  as  the  original  source  and  seminary  of 
the  plague.     In  a  damp,  hot,  stagnating  air^  this 
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African  fever  is  generated  from  the  putrefaction  of  chap. 
animal  substances,  and  especially  from  the  swarms  ^""^^'- 
of  locusts,  not  less  destructive  to  mankind  in  their 
death  than  in  their  lives.  The  fatal  disease  which  de- 
populated the  earth  in  the  time  of  Justinian  and  his 
successors  first  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pelusium,  between  the  Serhonian  bog  and  the  eastern 
channel  of  the  Nile.  From  thence,  tracing  as  it  were 
a  double  path,  it  spread  to  the  East,  over  Syria,  Persia, 
and  tlie  Indies,  and  penetrated  to  the  West,  along 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 
In  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  Constantinople, 
during  tliree  or  four  months,  was  visited  by  the 
pestilence  ;  and  Procopius,  who  observed  its  progress 
and  symptoms  with  the  eyes  of  a  physician,  has  emu- 
lated the  skill  and  diligence  of  Thucydides  in  the 
description  of  the  plague  of  Athens.  The  infection 
was  sometimes  announced  by  the  visions  of  a  dis- 
tempered fancy,  and  the  victim  despaired  as  soon  as 
he  had  heard  the  menace  and  felt  the  stroke  of  an 
invisible  spectre.  But  the  greater  number,  in  their 
beds,  in  the  streets,  in  their  usual  occupation,  were 
surprised  by  a  slight  fever;  so  slight,  indeed,  that 
neither  the  pulse  nor  the  colour  of  the  patient  gave 
any  signs  of  the  approaching  danger.  The  same, 
the  next,  or  the  succeeding  day,  it  was  declared  by 
the  swelling  of  the  glands,  particularly  those  of  the 
groin,  of  the  arm-pits,  and  under  the  ear  ;  and  when 
these  buboes  or  tumors  were  opened,  tliey  were  found 
to  contain  a  coal,  or  black  substance,  of  the  size  of  a 
lentil.  If  they  came  to  a  just  swelling  and  suppura- 
tion, the  patient  was  saved  by  this  kind  and  natural 
discharge  of  the  morbid  humour.  But  if  they  con- 
tinued hard  and  di^,  a  mortification  quickly  ensued, 
and  the  fifth  day  was  commonly  the  term  of  his  life. 
The  fever  was  often  accompanied  with  lethargy  or 
delirium  ;  the  bodies  of  the  sick  were  covered  with 
o  2 
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black  pustules  or  carbuncles,  the  symptoms  of  iin- 
;_  mediate  death ;  and  in  the  constitutions  too  feebl* 
to  produce  an  eruption,  the  vomiting  of  blood  was 
followed  by  a  mortification  of  the  bowels.  To  preg- 
nant women  the  plague  was  generally  mortal :  yet 
one  infant  was  drawn  alive  from  his  dead  mother, 
and  three  mothers  survived  the  loss  of  their  infected 
foetus.  Youth  was  the  most  perilous  season  ;  and 
the  female  sex  was  less  susceptible  than  the  male : 
but  every  rank  and  profession  was  attacked  with  in- 
.discriuiinate  rage,  and  many  of  those  who  escaped 
were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  speech,  without 
being  secure  from  a  return  of  the  disorder.  The 
physicians  of  Constantinople  were  zealous  and  skil- 
ful :  but  their  art  was  baflled  by  the  various  symptoms 
and  pertinacious  vehemence  of  the  disease  :  the  same 
remedies  were  productive  of  contrary  effects,  and  the 
event  capriciously  disappointed  their  prognostics  of 
death  or  recovery.  The  order  of  funerals,  and  the 
right  of  sepulchres,  were  confounded ;  those  who 
were  left  without  friends  or  servants  lay  unburied 
in  the  streets,  or  in  their  desolate  houses ;  and  a 
magistrate  was  authorized  to  collect  the  promiscuous 
heaps  of  dead  bodies,  to  transport  them  by  land  or 
water,  and  to  inter  them  in  deep  pits  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city.  Their  own  danger,  and  the  pro- 
spect of  public  distress,  awakened  some  remorse  in 
the  minds  of  the  most  vicious  of  mankind  j  the  con- 
fidence of  health  again  revived  their  passions  and 
habits :  but  philosophy  must  disdain  the  observation 
of  Procopius,  that  the  lives  of  such  men  were  guarded 
by  the  peculiar  favour  of  fortune  or  providence.  He 
■forgot,  or  perhaps  he  secretly  recollected,  that  the 
plague  had  touched  the  person  of  Justinian  himself; 
but  the  abstemious  diet  of  the  emperor  may  suggest, 
as  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  a  more  rational  and  honour- 
■able  cause  for  his  recovery.     During  his  sickness,  the 
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public  consternation  was  expressed  in  the  habits  of  chap. 
the  citizens  ;  and  their  idleness  and  despondence  oc-  _1I_ — 1. 
casioned  a  general  scarcity  in  the  capital  of  the  East. 

Contagion  is  the  inseparable  symptom  of  the  ^J'^^^^^^^ 
plague;  which,  by  mutual  respiration,  is  transfused  a. d.  sja 
from  the  infected  persons  to  the  lungs  and  stomnch 
of  those  who  approach  them.  While  philosophers 
believe  and  tremble,  it  is  singular,  that  the  existence 
of  a  real  danger  should  have  been  denied  by  a  people 
most  prone  to  vain  and  imaginary  terrors.  Yet  the 
fellow-citizens  of  Procopius  were  satisfied,  by  some 
short  and  partial  experience,  that  the  infection  could 
not  be  gained  by  the  closest  conversation ;  and  this 
persuasion  might  support  the  assiduity  of  friends  or 
physicians  in  the  caie  of  the  sick,  whom  inhuman 
prudence  would  have  condemned  to  solitude  and 
despair.  But  the  fatal  security,  like  the  predestina- 
tion of  the  Turks,  must  have  aided  the  progress  of 
the  contagion,  and  those  salutary  precautions  to  which 
Europe  is  indebted  for  her  safety  were  unknown  to 
the  government  of  Justinian.  No  restraints  were 
imposed  on  the  free  and  frequent  intercourse  of  the 
Roman  provinces ;  from  Persia  to  France,  the  na- 
tions were  mingled  and  infected  by  wars  and  emi- 
grations :  and  the  pestilential  odour  which  lurks  for 
years  in  a  bale  of  cotton  was  imported,  by  the  abuse 
of  trade,  into  the  most  distant  regions.  The  mode 
of  its  propagation  is  explained  by  the  remark  of  Pro- 
copius himself,  that  it  always  spread  from  the  soa- 
coast  to  the  inland  country ;  the  most  sequestered 
islands  and  mountains  were  successively  visited  ;  the 
places  which  had  escaped  the  fury  of  its  first  passage 
were  alone  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  ensuing 
year.  The  winds  might  diffuse  that  subtle  venom  ; 
but  unless  the  atmosphere  be  previously  disposed  for 
its  reception,  the  plague  would  soon  expire  in  the 
cold  or  temperate  climates  of  the  earth.  Such  was 
o  3 
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CHAP,  the  universal  Qorruptipn  of  the  air,  that  the  pestilence 
^^^^^'  which  burst  forth  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justinian 
was  not  checked  or  alleviated  by  any  diflference  of  the 
seasons.  In  time,  its  first  malignity  was  abated  and 
dispersed ;  the  disease  alternately  languished  and  re- 
vived ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  a  calamitous 
period  of  fifty-two  years,  that  mankind  recovered  their 
health,  or  the  air  resumed  its  pure  and  salubrious 
quality.  No  facts  have  been  preserved  to  sustain  an 
account,  or  even  a  conjecture,  of  the  numbers  that 
perished  in  this  extraordinary  mortality*  I  only 
find,  that  during  three  months,  five,  and  at  length 
ten  thousand  persons,  died  each  day  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  that  many  cities  of  the  East  were  left  vacant, 
and  that  in  several  districts  of  Italy  the  harvest  and 
the  vintage  withered  on  the  ground.  The  triple 
scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  afflicted  die 
subjects  of  Justinian  ;  and  his  reign  is  disgraced  by  a 
visible  decrease  of  the  human  species,  which  has  never 
been  repaired  in  some  of  the  fairest  countries  of  the 
globe. 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 

Idea  oftlie  Ronum  Jurisprudence. — 7%^  Laws  of  the  Kings. 
— Tlie  Twelve  Tables  of  the  Decemvirs.— The  Laws  qjT 
the  People, — Tfie  Decrees  of  the  Senate. — The  Edicts  of 
the  Magistrates  and  Emperors,  —  Authority  of  the  Ci- 
vilians.— Code,  Pandects^  Novels,  and  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian : — I.  Rights  of  Persons. — II.  Bights  of  Things, 
— III.  Private  Injuries  and  Actions.'^lY.  Crimes  and 
Punishments. 

The  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Justinian  are    chap. 
crumbled  into  dust :  but  the  name  of  the  legislator  ^^^^^^' 
is  inscribed  on  a  fair  and  everlasting  monument.  The  dvU  or 
Under  his  reign,  and  by  his  care,  the  civil  jurispr u-  ^^^^  ^^* 
dence  was  digested  in  the  immortal  works  of  the 
Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes  * :  the 
public  reason  of  the  Romans  has  been  silently  or 
studiously  transfused  into  the  domestic  institutions 
of  Europe  t,  and  the  laws  of  Justinian  still  command 
the  respect  or  obedience  of  independent   nations. 
Wise  or  fortunate  is  the  prince  who  connects  his 
own  reputation  with  the  honour  and  interest  of  a 
perpetual   order   of  men.      The   defence   of  their 
founder  is  the  first  cause,  which  in  every  age  has 
exercised  the   zeal   and   industry  of  the   civilians. 

*  The  civilians  of  the  barker  ages  have  established  an  absurd  and  incompre- 
hensible mode  of  quotation,  whi<£  is  siq>ported  by  authority  and  custom.  In 
their  references  to  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes,  they  mention  the 
number,  not  of  the  hoak^  but  d^  of  the  law  ;  and  content  themsielves  with  re^ 
citing  the  first  words  of  the  i^ilU  to  which  it  bdongs ;  and  of  these  titles  there  are 
more  than  a  thousand.  Ludewig  (Vit.  Justinitfii,  p.  268)  wishes  to  shake  off 
this  pedantic  yoke ;  and  I  have  dared  to  adopt  the  simpfe  and  rational  method  of 
numbering  the  bo(^,  the  title,  and  the  law. 

•f  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Pc^and,  and  SootlsBd,  have  received  them  as 
common  htw  or  reason ;  in  France,  Italy,  &c.  they  possess  a  direct  or  indirect 
influence ;  and  they  were  respected  in  England,  from  Stephen  to  Edward  I.  our 
national  Justinian  (Duck,  de  Usft  et  Auctoritate  Juris  Civilis,  I.  ii.  c.  1.  8 — 15. 
Ileineccius,  Hist.  Jaiia  Gennaniei,  ei  3, 4*  Nok  95— 124.  and  Hie  legal  historians 
of  each  country), 
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CHAP.    They  piously  commemorate  his  virtues ;    dissemble 
'  or  deny  his  failings ;  and  fiercely  chastise  the  gmlt 
or  folly  of  the  rebels  who  presume  to  sully  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  purple.     The  idolatry  of  love  has  pro- 
voked, as  it  usually  happens,  the  rancour  of  opposi- 
tion ;  the  character  of  Justinian  has  been  exposed  to 
the  blind  vehemence  of  flattery  and  invective,  and 
the  injustice  of  a  sect  (the  AntuTribonians)  has  re- 
fused all  praise  and  merit  to  the  prince,  his  ministers, 
and  his  laws.    Attached  to  no  party,  interested  only 
for  the  truth  and  candour  of  history,  and  directed 
by  the  most  temperate  and  skilful  guides*,  I  enter 
with  just  diffidence  on  the  subject  of  civil  law,  which 
has  exhausted  so  many  learned  lives,  and  clothed  the 
walls  of  such  spacious  libraries.     In  a  single,  if  pos- 
sible, in  a  short  chapter,  I  shall  trace  the   Roman 
jurisprudence  from  Romulus  to  Justinian,  appreciate 
the  labours  of  that  emperor,  and  pause  to  contemplate 
the  principles  of  a  science  so  important  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  society.    The  laws  of  a  na,tion  fonn 
the  most  instructive  portion  of  its  history  ;   and,  al- 
though I  have  devoted  myself  to  write  the  annals  of 
a  declining  monarchy,  I  shall  embrace  the  occasion 
to  breathe  the  pure  and  invigorating  air  of  the  re- 
public. 
S^  wiT^         The  primitive  government  of  Rome  was  composed 
of  Rome     with  some  political  skill,  of  an  elective  king,  a  coun- 
cil of  nobles,  and  a  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
War  and  religion  were  administered  by  the  supreme 
magistrate  ;  and  he  alone  proposed  the  laws,  which 

-* 

*  At  the  head  of  these  guides  I  shall  respectfblly  place  the  ^immfrd  *»^  per- 
spicuous Heineccius,  a  German  professor,  who  died  at  Halle  in  the  yev  1741 
(see  his  £loge»  in  the  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque  Germanique^  tom.  iL  p.  51^^). 
His  ample  works  have  been  collected  in  eight  volumes  m  4to.  Oene?m,  174^ 
1748.  The  treatises  which  I  have  separately  used  are,  1.  Historic  Juris  ^*«-«««" 
et  Oermanici,  Ludg.  Batav.  1740,  in  8vo.  3.  S3mtagma  AntiqaHatiun  Rfwnf 
nam  Juris^rudentiam  illustrantiam,  2  vols,  in  8vo.  Tiaject*  ad  Khenam.  3L  El^ 
menta  Juris  Civilis  sccimdum  Ordinem  Institutionum,  Ludg.  Bet.  1761,  iaSie. 
4.  Elementa  J.  C.  secundum  Qrdinem  Fandectarum,  Tnject.  1778,  in  Bi«k  t 
vols. 
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were  debated  in  the  senate,  and  finally  ratified  or    chap. 

rejected  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  thirty  curice  or \ 

parishes  of  the  city.     Romulus,  Numa,  and  Servius 
TuUins,  are  celebrated   as  the  most  ancient  legis- 
lators ;  and  each  of  th  em  claims  his  peculiar  part  in 
the  threefold  division  of  Jurisprudence.     The  laws 
of  marriage,  the  education  of  children,  and  the  au- 
thority of  parents,  which  may  seem  to  draw  their 
origin  from  nature  itself,  are  ascribed  to  the  untu- 
tored wisdom  of  Romulus.      The  law  of  nations  and 
of  religious  worship,  which  Numa  introduced,  was 
derived  from  his  nocturnal  converse  with  the  nymph 
Egeria,    The  civil  law  is  attributed  to  the  experience 
of  Servius:  he  balanced  the  rights  and  fortunes  of 
the  seven  classes  of  citizens  ;  and  guarded,  by  fifty 
new  regulations,  the  observance  of  contracts  and  the 
punishment  of  crimes.      The   state,  which  he  had 
inclined  towards  a  democracy,  was  changed  by  the 
last  Tarquin  into  lawless  despotism  ;  and  when  the 
kingly  office  was  abolished,  the  patricians  engrossed 
the  benefits  of  freedom.     The  royal  laws  became 
odious  or  obsolete;  the  mysterious  deposit  was  si- 
lently preserved  by  the  priests  and  nobles  ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  sixty  years,  the  citizens  of  Rome  still 
complained  that  they  were  ruled  by  the  arbitrary 
sentence  of  the  magistrates.     Yet  the  positive  in- 
stitutions of  the  kings  had  blended  themselves  with 
the  public  and  private  manners  of  the  city ;   some 
fragments  of  that  venerable  jurisprudence  were  com- 
piled by  the  diligence  of  antiquarians,  and  above 
twenty  texts  still  speak  the  rudeness  of  the  Pelasgic 
idiom  of  the  Latins*. 


le  year  144-1,  seven  nr  etglit  tabtea  of  bras;  were  dug  up  between  Cor. 
Ouhio.  A  part  of  theae,  for  the  rest  i>  Elniscon,  represenls  the  pri- 
■- of  the  Pdoagic  letters  and  language,  whieh  arc  ascribed  by  Herodotus 
~"  of  Italy  (L  i.  c.  j6,  57,  !i&) ;  though  ihia  difGcult  passage  may  be 
'  Thrace  (Notes  de  Lariher,  torn.  i.  p.  23fi— 261). 
--'-'-  -  tables  hoi  exercised,  and  may  itill  elude,  tlie 
t  ii  undoubtedly  Latin,  of  the  lame  age  and 


uplained  of  a  Ciestor 

rhe  lavage  dialect  of  the  Eugi 

livination  of  criticam  i  but  the 
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CHAP.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  well-known  story  of  the 
xxxvii.  Decgnivirs,  who  sullied  by  their  actions  the  honour 
The  twelve  of  inscribing  on  brass,  or  wood,  or  ivory,  the  twelvk 
DccMnvira." TABLES  of  the  Roman  laws*.  They  were  dictated 
by  the  rigid  and  jealous  spirit  of  an  aristocracy, 
which  had  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  just  demands 
of  the  people.  But  the  substance  of  the  twelve  tables 
was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  city  ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans had  emerged  from  barbarism,  since  they  were 
capable  of  studying  and  embracing  the  institutions  of 
their  more  enlighten'ed  neighbours.  A  wise  Ephesian 
was  driven  by  envy  from  his  native  couutiy  :  before 
be  could  reach  the  shores  of  Latium,  he  had  observed 
the  various  forms  of  human  nature  and  civil  society; 
he  imparted  his  knowledge  to  the  legislators  of  Rome, 
and  a  statue  was  erected  in  the  forum  to  the  perpetual 
memory  of  Herinodorus.  The  names  and  divisions 
of  the  copper-money,  the  sole  coin  of  the  infant  state, 
were  of  Dorian  origin  :  the  harvests  of  Campania  and 
Sicily  relieved  the  wants  of  a  people  whose  agriculture 
was  often  interrupted  by  war  and  faction  ;  and  since 
the  trade  was  established,  the  deputies  who  sailed 
from  the  Tyber  might  return  from  the  same  har- 
bours with  a  more  precious  cargo  of  political  wisdom. 
Tlie  colonies  of  Great  Greece  had  transported  aud 
improved  the  arts  of  their  mother-country.  Cuma; 
and  Rhegium,  Crotona  and  Tarentum,  Agrigentum 
and  Syracuse,  were  in  the  rank  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing cities.  The  disciples  of  Pythagoras  applied  phi- 
losophy to  the  use  of  government ;  the   unwritten 

chitrsctcr  as  the  Salinre  Carmen,  which,  in  the  Cima  of  Horace,  none  coiild  under- 
stand. The  Roman  idiom,  bj  an  inliiEion  of  Doric  and  lEoUc  Greek,  wac  gik- 
dually  ripened  into  the  style  of  the  xu  tables,  of  Ihe  DiiilliaD  column,  of  Eaniui, 
of  Terence,  and  of  Cicero  (Onitei.  Insciipt  toio.  L  p.  cilii.  Scipioii  Maffii,  Is. 
toria  Diiilonutica,  p.  241 — 3S8.  BiUiotheque  ItaUque,  lom.  iii.  p.  Sft  ■  41 
174—205,  torn.  liv.  g,  1—62), 

'  From  the  hUtonans,  HeinecduB  (Hist.  J.  R.  1.  i.  No.  20)  maiDMins  thu 
the  ivelve  tables  were  of  brass— lereiu  ,■  in  the  text  of  Pomponius  we  «d 
eboreai ;  for  which  Scaliger  has  substituted  roborcai  iByokeniiQeV,  p.  380). 
Wood,  brass,  and  Ivory,  might  be  succeesively  employed. 
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laws  of  Charoiidas  accepted  the  aid  of  poetry  and  chap. 
music;  and  Zaleucus  framed  the  republic  of  the  ^^^^"- 
Locrians,  which  stood  without  alteration  above  two 
hundred  years.  From  a  similar  motive  of  national 
pride,  both  Livy  and  Dionysius  are  willing  to  believe, 
that  the  deputies  of  Rome  visited  Athens  under  the 
wise  and  splendid  administration  of  Pericles  ;  and  the 
laws  of  Solon  were  transfused  Into  the  twelve  tables. 
If  such  an  embassy  had  indeed  been  received  from 
the  Barbarians  of  Hesperia,  the  Roman  name  would 
have  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks  before  the  reign  of 
Alexander* ;  and  the  faintest  evidence  would  have 
been  explored  and  celebrated  by  the  curiosity  of  suc- 
ceeding times.  But  the  Athenian  monuments  are 
silent ;  nor  will  it  seem  credible  that  the  patricians 
should  undertake  a  long  and  perilous  navigation  to 
copy  the  purest  model  of  a  democracy.  In  the  com- 
parison of  the  tables  of  Solon  with  those  of  the  De- 
cemvirs, some  casual  resemblance  may  be  found : 
some  rules,  which  nature  and  reason  have  revealed  to 
every  society ;  some  proofs  of  a  common  descent 
from  Egyjit  or  Phcenicia.  But  in  all  the  great  lines 
of  public  and  private  jurisprudence,  the  legislators  of 
Kouic  and  Athens  appear  to  be  strangers  or  adverse 
to  each  other. 

*  I  adie  the  opporlunily  of  trtdog  tlie  progreui  of  ihU  uBidonal  inlercoiuee  : 
1.  Heiodoius  arnl  Thucydides  (A.  U.  C.  330—350)  appear  ignoanl  of  the  natae 
and  eiiiteoce  of  Rome  (Joaeph.  coatra  Apkin.  toni.  d.  L  L  c  12.  p.  '1'14.  edit. 
Havercamp).  -J.  Theopompua  (A.  U.  C.  400.  Pliu.  iiL  0)  niention!i  the  invasion 
of  the  Oault,  which  ii  noticed  in  looKr  terau  b;  Hnadides  Ponticuf  (Plutardi 
in  Camillo,  p.  292.  edit.  U.  Stcpban.).  3.  The  real  or  fabulous  emhaESf  of  the 
Romans  to  Aleuuider  (A.  U.  C.  430J  is  atteslcd  by  Cliurchu<i  (Hin.  iit !)),  by 
Ariilui  uid  AtdepUdea  (Anisn,  L  Tii.  p.  904,  29b),  and  by  Memnon  of  He* 
nclea  (Hpud  Phoiium,  cod.  ccExiv.  p.  725) ;  though  tacitly  denied  by  Llvy. 
4.  Tha^nnutus  (A.  U.  C.  440)  nrimui  extemonun  aliqua  de  Bomonis  diU- 

Ciut  ecripdl  (Plin.  iiL  0).     S.  Lycophron  (A.  U.  C.  480—500)  scattered  the 
•ccd  uf  *  Tnriin  colony  ood  the  fable  of  the  JEnai  (Caesnndni,  1226— 
1280): 

A  biilil  prcdiciion  before  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war ! 
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CHAP.        Whatever  might  be  the  origin  or  the  merit  of  the 
^^^^"'  twelve  tables,  they  obtained  among  the  Romans  that 
Their  cha-  blind  and  partial  reverence  which  the  lawyers  of  every 
SflS!^    countiy  delight  to  bestow  on  their  municipal  institu- 
tions. The  study  is  recommended  by  Cicero  as  equally 
pleasant  and  instructive.  "  They  amuse  the  mind  by 
"  the  remembrance  of  old  words  and  the  portrait  of 
"  ancient  manners ;  they  inculcate  J;he  soundest  prin- 
"  ciples  of  government  and  morals ;  and  I  am  not 
"  afraid  to  affirm,  that  the  brief  composition  of  the 
**  Decemvirs  surpasses  in  genuine  value  the  libraries 
"  of  Grecian   philosophy.      How  admirable,**  says 
Tully,  with  honest  or  affected  prejudice,  **  is  the 
"  wisdom  of  our  ancestors !  We  alone  are  the  masters 
"  of  civil  prudence ;  and  our  superiority  is  the  more 
**  conspicuous,  if  we  deign  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the 
^*  rude  and  almost  ridiculous  jurispruden.ce  of  Dra^ 
"  con,  of  Solon,  and  of  Lycurgus."  The  twelve  tables 
were  committed  to  the  memory  of  the  young  and  the 
meditation  of  the  old ;  they  were  transcribed  and  il- 
lustrated with  learned  diligence :  they  had "  escaped 
the  flames  of  the  Gauls,  they  subsisted  in  the  age  of 
Justinian,  and  their  subsequent  loss  has  been  imper- 
fectly restored  by  the  labours  of  modem  critics.  But 
although  these  venerable  monuments  were  considered 
as  the  rule  of  right,  and  the  fountain  of  justice,  they 
were  ovei'whelmed  by  the  weight  and  variety  of  new 
laws,  which,  at  the  end  of  five  centuries,  became  a 
grievance  more  intolerable  than  the  vices  of  the  city. 
Three  thousand  brass  plates,  the  acts  of  the  senate 
and  people,  were  deposited  in  the  Capitol :  and  some 
of  the  acts,  as  the  Julian  law  against  extortion,  sur- 
passed the  number  of  a  hundred  chapters.    The  De- 
cemvirs had  neglected  to  import  the   sanction   of 
Zaleucus,  which  so  long  maintained  the  integrity  of 
his  republic.    A  Locrian  who  proposed  any  jiew  law 
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stood  forth  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  with  a  cord    chap. 
round  his  ueck,  and  if  the  law  was  rejected,  the  in- _]^f^^^ 
novator  was  instantly  strangled. 

The  Decemvirs  had  been  named,  and  their  tables  Laws  of  uic 
were  approved,  by  an  assembly  of  the  centuries,  in''™''^ 
which  riches  preponderated  against  numbers.  To  the 
first  class  of  Romans,  the  proprietors  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  copper,  ninety-eight  votes  were 
assigned,  and  only  ninety-five  were  left  for  the  six 
inferior  classes,  distributed  according  to  their  sub- 
stance by  the  artful  policy  of  Servius.  But  the  tri- 
bunes soon  established  a  more  specious  and  popular 
maxim,  that  eveiy  citizen  has  an  equal  right  to  enact 
the  laws  which  he  is  bound  to  obey.  Instead  of  the 
centuries,  they  convened  the  tribes  ;  and  the  patri- 
cians, after  an  impotent  struggle,  submitted  to  the 
decrees  of  an  assembly,  in  which  their  votes  were 
confounded  with  those  of  the  meanest  plebeians.  Yet 
as  long  as  the  tribes  successively  passed  over  narrow 
bridges,  and  gave  their  voices  aloud,  the  conduct  of 
each  citizen  was  exposed  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  his 
friends  and  countrymen.  The  insolvent  debtor  con- 
sulted the  wishes  of  his  creditor ;  the  client  would 
have  blushed  to  oppose  the  views  of  his  patron  :  the 
general  was  followed  by  his  veterans,  and  the  aspect 
of  a  grave  magistrate  was  a  living  lesson  to  the  multi- 
tude. A  new  method  of  secret  ballot  abolished  the 
influence  of  fear  and  shame,  of  honour  and  interest, 
and  the  abuse  of  freedom  accelerated  the  progress  of 
anarchy  and  despotism*.  The  Romans  had  aspired 
to  be  equal ;  they  were  levelled  by  the  equality  of 
servitude ;  and  the  dictates  of  Augustus  were  pa- 
tiently ratified  by  the  formal  consent  of  the  tribes  or 
centuries.  Once,  and  once  only,  he  experienced  a 
sincere  and  strenuous  opposition.     His  subjects  had 
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CHAP,    resigned  all  political   liberty ;  they    defended  the 
xxxvii.  freedom  of  domestic  life.     A  law  which  enforced  the 
obligation,  and  strengthened  the  bonds  of  marnage, 
was  clamorously  rejected  :  Propertius,  in  the  arms  of 
Delia,  applauded  the  victory  of  licentious  love  ;  and 
the  project  of  reform  was  suspended  till  a  new  and 
more  tractable  gefieration  had  arisen  in  the  world. 
Such  an  example  was  not  necessary  to  instruct  a  pru- 
dent usurper,  of  the  mischief  of  popular  assemblies  $ 
and  their  abolition,  which  Augustus  had  silently  pre- 
pared, was  accomplished  without  resistance,  and  al- 
most without  notice,  on  the  accession  of  his  successor. 
Sixty  thousand  plebeian  legislators,  whom  numbers 
made  formidable,  and  poverty  secure,  were  supplanted 
by  six  hundred  senators,  who  held  their  honourS) 
their  fortunes,  and  their  lives^  by  the  clemency  of  the 
Decrees  of  emperor.    The  loss  of  executive  power  was  alleviated 
by  the  gift  of  legislative  authority ;  and  Ulpian  might 
assert,  after  the  practice  of  two  hundred  years,  that 
the  decrees  of  the  senate  obtained  the  force  and  vali- 
dity of  laws.     In  the  times  of  freedon),  the  resolves 
of  the  people  had  often  been  dictated  by  the  passion 
or  error  of  the  moment :  the  Cornelian,  Pompeiaiii 
and  Julian  laws,  were  adapted  by  a  single  hand  to 
the  prevailing  disorders  :  but  the  senate.  Under  the 
reign  of  the  Caesars,  was  composed  of  magistrates 
and  lawyers,  and  in  questions  of  private  jurispru- 
dence, the  integrity  of  their  judgment  was  seldom 
perverted  by  fear  or  interest. 
Edicts  of        The  silence  or  ambiguity  of  the  laws  was  supplied 

the  prsetors*  o        •/  kjl 

by  the  occasional  edicts  of  those  magistrates  who 
were  invested  with  the  honours  of  the  state.  This 
ancient  prerogative  of  the  Roman  kings  was  trans- 
ferred, in  their  respective  offices,  to  the  consuls  and 
dictators,  the  censors  and  praetors ;  and  a  similar 
right  was  assumed  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 
ediles,  and  the  proconsuls.     At  Rome,  and  in  the 
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provinces,  the  duties  of  the  subject,  and  the  intentions  chap. 
of  the  governor,  were  proclaimed  ;  and  tlie  civil  jii-  _^^"'^^'  ' 
risprudence  was  reformed  by  the  annual  edicts  of  the 
supreme  judge,  the  prjetor  of  the  city.  As  soon  as 
he  ascended  his  tribunal,  he  announced  by  the  voice 
of  the  crier,  and  afterwards  inscribed  on  a  white  wall, 
the  rules  which  he  proposed  to  follow  in  the  decision 
of  doubtful  cases,  and  the  relief  which  his  equity 
would  afford  from  the  precise  rigour  of  ancient  sta- 
tutes, A  principle  of  discretion  more  congenial  to 
monarchy  was  introduced  into  the  republic :  the  art 
of  respecting  the  name,  and  eluding  the  efficacy,  of 
the  laws,  was  improved  by  successive  praetors ;  sub- 
tleties and  fictions  were  invented  to  defeat  the  plainest 
meaning  of  the  Decemvirs,  and  where  the  end  was 
salutary,  the  means  were  frequently  absurd.  The 
secret  or  probable  wish  of  the  dead  was  suffered  to 
prevail  over  the  order  of  succession  and  the  forms  of 
testaments ;  and  the  claimant,  who  was  excluded  from 
the  character  of  heir,  accepted  with  equal  pleasure 
from  an  indulgent  prietor  the  possession  of  the  goods 
of  his  late  kinsman  or  benefactor.  In  the  redress  of 
private  wrongs,  compensations  and  fines  were  sub- 
stituted to  the  obsolete  rigour  of  the  twelve  tables  j 
time  and  space  were  annihilated  by  fanciful  supposi- 
tions ;  and  the  plea  of  youth,  or  fraud,  or  violence, 
annulled  the  obligation,  or  excused  the  performance, 
of  an  inconvenient  contract.  A  jurisdiction  thus 
vague  and  arbitrary  was  exposed  to  the  most  dan- 
gerous abuse  ;  the  substance,  as  well  as  the  form  of 
justice,  were  often  sacrificed  to  the  prejudices  of 
virtue,  the  bias  of  laudable  affection,  and  the  grosser 
seductions  of  interest  or  resentment.  But  the  errors 
or  vices  of  each  preetor  expired  with  his  annual  office ; 
such  maxims  alone  as  had  been  approved  by  reason 
and  practice  were  copied  by  snceeding  judges ;  the 
rule  of  proceeding  was  defined  by  the  solution  of  new 
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CHAP,    cases  J  and  the  temptations  of  injustice  were  removed 
1^  by  the  Cornelian  law,  which  compelled  the  praetor  of 
the  year  to  adhere  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  first 
proclamation.     It  was  reserved  for  the  curiosity  and 
learning  of  Hadrian  to  accomplish  the  design  which 
had  been  conceived  by  the  genius  of  Ctesar ;    and  the 
prsetorship  of  Salvius  Julian,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was 
L  ?5!'?"T:    immortalized  by  the  composition  of  the  perpetual 
''  EDICT.     This  well-digested  code  was  ratified  by  the 

emperor  and  the  senate  ;  the  long  divorce  of  law  and 
equity  was  at  length  reconciled  ;  and,  instead  of  the 
twelve  tables,  the  perpetual  edict  was  fixed  as  the 
invariable  standard  of  civil  jurisprudence. 


ia  nF  the 


From  Augustus  to  Trajan,  the  modest  Cffisara 
emperors,  were  Content  to  promulgate  their  edicts  in  the  va- 
rious characters  of  a  Roman  magistrate ;  and,  in  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  the  epistles  and  orations  of  the 
prince  were  respectfully  inserted.  Hadrian  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  who  assumed,  without  disguise, 
I  the  plenitude  of  legislative  power.  And  this  in- 
i  novation,  so  agreeable  to  his  active  mind,  was  coun- 
tenanced by  the  patience  of  the  times,  and  his  long 
absence  from  the  seat  of  government.  The  same 
policy  was  embraced  by  succeeding  monarchs,  and, 
according  to  the  harsh  metaphor  of  Tertullian,  "  the 
"  gloomy  and  intricate  forest  of  ancient  laws  was 
"  cleared  away  by  the  axe  of  royal  mandates  and 
"  constitutions."  During  four  centuries,  from  Ha- 
drian to  Justinian,  the  public  and  private  juris- 
prudence was  moulded  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign; 
and  few  institutions,  either  human  or  divine,  were 
permitted  to  stand  on  their  former  basis.  The  origin 
of  Imperial  legislation  was  concealed  by  the  darkness 
of  ages  and  the-  terrors  of  armed  despotism  ;  and  a 
double  fiction  was  propagated  by  the  servility,  or  per- 
liaps  the  ignorance,  of  the  civilians  who  basked  in  the 
Kunshine  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  courts.     1.  To 
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the  prayer  of  the  ancient  Ciesars,  tlie  people  or  the    chap. 
senate  had  sometimes  granted  a  personal  exemption  ' 

from  the  obligation  and  penalty  of  particular  statutes; 
and  each  indulgence  was  an  act  of  jurisdiction  exer- 
cised by  the  republic  over  the  first  of  her  citizens. 
His  humble  privilege  was  at  length  transfonned  into 
the  prerogative  of  a  tyrant  j  and  the  Latin  expression 
of  "  released  from  the  laws"  was  supposed  to  exalt 
the  emperor  above  (7// human  restraints,  and  to  leave 
his  conscience  and  reason  as  the  sacred  measure  of 
his  conduct.  2.  A  similar  dependence  was  implied 
in  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  which,  in  every  reign, 
defined  the  titles  and  powers  of  an  elective  magistrate. 
But  it  was  not  before  the  ideas,  and  even  the  lan- 
guage, of  the  Romans  had  been  corrupted,  that  a 
rot/al  law,  and  an  irrevocable  gift  of  the  people,  were 
created  by  the  fancy  of  Ulpian,  or  more  probably  of 
Tribonian  himself:  and  the  origin  of  Imperial  power, 
though  false  in  fact,  and  slavish  in  its  consequence, 
was  supported  on  a  principle  of  freedom  and  justice. 
"  The  pleasure  of  the  emperor  has  the  vigour  and  Tii«r  le- 
"  effect  of  law,  since  the  Roman  people,  by  the  royal  pw^r 
"  law,  have  transferred  to  their  prince  the  full  extent 
*'  of  their  own  power  and  sovereignty."  The  will 
of  a  single  man,  of  a  child  perhaps,  was  allowed  to 
prevail  over  the  wisdom  of  ages  and  the  inclinations 
of  millions;  and  the  degenerate  Greeks  were  proud 
to  declare,  that  in  his  hands  alone  the  arbiti'ary  exer- 
cise of  legislation  could  be  safely  deposited.  "  What 
"  interest  or  passion,"  exclaims  Tbeophiius  in  the 
court  of  Justinian,  "  can  reach  the  calm  and  sublime 
"  elevation  of  the  monarch?  he  is  already  master  of 
"  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects ;  and  those 
"  who  have  incurred  his  displeasure  are  already  num. 
"  bered  with  the  dead."  Disdaining  the  language 
of  flattery,  the  historian  may  confess,  that  in  ques- 
tions of  private  jurisprudence,  the  absolute  sovereign 
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CHAP,   of  a  great  empire  can  seldom  be  influenced  by  any 

^  personal  considerations.    Virtue,  or  even  reason,  will 

suggest  to  his  impartial  mind,  that  he  is  the  guardian 
of  peace  and  equity,  and  that  the  interest  of  society 
is  inseparably  connected  with  his  own.      Under  the 
weakest  and  most  vicious  reign,  the  seat  of  justice  was 
filled  by  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  Papinian  and 
Ulpian  ;  and  the  purest  materials  of  the  Code  and 
Pandects  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Caracalla 
and  his  ministers.     The  tyrant  of  Rome  was  some- 
times the  benefactor  of  the  provinces.       A  da^er 
terminated  the  crimes  of  Domitian  ;  but  the  prudence 
of  Nei-va  confirmed  his  acts,  which,  in  the  joy  of  their 
deliverance,  had  been   rescinded  by  an    indignant 
Their  re-    senate.    Yct  in  the  rescripts^  replies  to  the  consults^ 
tions  of  the  magistrates,  the  wisest  of  princes  might 
be  deceived  by  a  partial  exposition  of  the  case.    And 
this  abuse,  which  placed  their  hasty  decisions  on  the 
same  level  with  mature  and  deliberate  acts  of  legisla- 
tion, was  ineffectually  condemned  by  the  sense  and 
example  of  Trajan.     The  rescripts  of  the  emperor, 
his  grants  and  decrees ^  his  edicts  and  pragmatic 
sanctions^  were  subscribed  in  purple  ink,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  provinces  as  general  or  special  laws, 
which  the  magistrates  were  bound  to  execute,  and 
the  people  to  obey.     But  as  their  number  continually 
multiplied,  the  rule  of  obedience  became  each  day 
more  doubtful  and  obscure,  till  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign was  fixed  and  ascertained  in  the  Gr^orian,  the 
Hermogenian,  and  the  Theodosian  codes.    The  two 
first,  of  which  some  fragments  have  escaped,  were 
framed  by  two  private  lawyers,  to  preserve  the  con-     1. 
stitutions  of  the  Pagan  emperors  from  Hadrian  to 
Constantine.     The  third,  which  is  still  extant,  was 
digested  in  sixteen  books  by  the  order  of  the  younger 
Theodosius,  to  consecrate  the  laws  of  the  Christian 
princes  from  Constantine  to  his  own  reign.      But  the 
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tliree  codes  obtained  au  equal  authority  in  the  tri-    chap. 
bunals ;  and  any  act  which  was  not  included  in  the  ^^^^^^' 
sacred  deposit  might  be  disregarded  by  the  judge  as 
spurious  or  obsolete. 

Among  savage  nations,  the  want  of  letters  is  im-  Forms  or 
perfectly  supplied  by  the  use  of  visible  signs,  which  li^t.^"'""" 
awaken  attention,  and  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  any  public  oi"  pi-ivate  transaction.  The  juris- 
prudence of  the  first  Romans  exhibited  the  scenes  of 
a  pantomime  j  the  words  were  adapted  to  the  ges- 
tures, and  the  slightest  error  or  neglect  in  thcjbrms 
of  proceeding  was  sufficient  to  annul  the  substance 
of  the  fairest  claim.  The  communion  of  the  mar- 
riage-life was  denoted  by  the  necessary  elements  of 
fire  and  water ;  and  the  divorced  wife  resigned  the 
bunch  of  keyfe,  by  the  delivery  of  which  she  had  been 
invested  with  the  government  of  the  family.  The 
manumission  of  a  son,  or  a  slave,  was  performed  by 
turning  him  round  with  a  gentle  blow  on  the  cheek  ; 
R  work  was  prohibited  by  the  casting  of  a  stone  ;  pre- 
scription was  interrupted  by  the  breaking  of  a  branch  ; 
the  clenched  fist  was  the  symbol  of  a  pledge  or  de- 
posit ;  the  right  hand  was  the  gift  of  faith  and  con- 
fidence. The  indenture  of  covenants  was  a  broken 
straw ;  weights  and  scales  were  introduced  into  eveiy 
payment ;  and  the  heir  who  accepted  a  testament  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  snap  his  fingers,  to  cast  away 
his  garments,  and  to  leap  and  dance  with  real  or 
aflt'Cted  transport.  If  a  citizen  pursued  any  stolen 
goods  into  a  neighbour's  house,  he  concealed  his 
nakedness  with  a  linen  towel,  and  hid  his  face  with 
a  mask  or  basin,  lest  he  should  encounter  the  eyes  of 
a.  virgin  or  a  matron.  In  a  civil  action,  the  plaintiff 
touched  the  ear  of  his  witness,  seized  his  reluctant 
adversary  by  the  neck,  and  implored,  in  solemn 
lamentation,  the  aid  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  two 
competitors  grasped  each  other's  hand   as  if  they 
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CHAP.    Stood  prepared  for  combat  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
xxxvii.  pp-gj-Qr;  |jg  commanded  them  to  produce  the  object 
of  the  dispute;  they  went,  they  returned  with  mea- 
sured steps,  and  a  clod  of  earth  was  cast  at  his  feet 
to  represent  the  field  for  which  they  contended.   This 
occult  science  of  the  words  and  actions  of  law  was 
the  inheritance  of  the  pontiffs  and  patricians.      Like 
^^^^^_     the  Chaldean  astrologers,  they  announced  to  their 
^^^^^^b  clients  the  days  of  business  and  repose :   these  im- 
^^^^^^H  portant  trifles  were  interwoven  with  the  religion  of 
^^^^^^1  Numa ;    and,   after   the  publication  of  the    twelve 
^^^^^^1  tables,  the  Roman  people  was  still  enslaved  by  the 
^^^^^^P  ignorance  of  judicial  proceedings.    The  treachery  of 
^^^^^^     some  plebeian  officers  at  length  revealed  the  profitable 
^1  mystery  :  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  the  legal  actions 

^^  were  derided  and  observed ;  and  the  same  antiquity 

which  sanctified  the  practice,  obliterated  the  use  and 
meaning,  of  this  primitive  language. 
SuMasion        ^  more  liberal  art  was  cultivated,  however,  by  the 

of  (dp  cinl  .  _  '  >       J         ^ 

hmyas.  sages  of  Rome,  who,  in  a  stricter  sense,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  authors  of  the  civil  law.  The  altera- 
tion of  the  idiom  and  manners  of  the  Romans  ren- 
dered the  style  of  the  twelve  tables  less  familiar  to 
each  rising  generation,  and  the  doubtful  passages 
were  imperfectly  explained  by  the  study  of  legal  an- 
tiquarians. To  define  the  ambiguities,  to  circum- 
scribe the  latitude,  to  apply  the  principles,  to  extend 
the  consequences,  to  reconcile  the  real  or  apparent 
contradictions,  was  a  much  nobler  and  more  import- 
ant task  ;  and  the  province  of  legislation  was  silently 
invaded  by  the  expounders  of  ancient  statutes.  Their 
subtle  interpretations  concurred  with  the  equity  of 
the  pnetor,  to  reform  the  tyranny  of  the  darker  ages : 
however  strange  or  intricate  the  means,  it  was  the 
aim  o(  artificial  j  nrisprudence  to  restore  the  simple 
dictates  of  nature  and  reason,  and  the  skill  of  private 
citizens  was  usefully   employed  to  undermine    the 
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public  institutions  of  their  country.     The  revolution    chap. 
of  almost  one  thousand  years,  from  the  twelve  tables  ^"^^^'' 
to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods  almost  equal  in  duration,  and  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  mode  of  instruction  and  the 
character  of  the  civilians*.      Pride  and  ignorance 
contributed,  during  the  first  period,  to  confine  within  The  first 
narrow  limits  the  science  of  the  Roman  law.    On  the  a"^c. 
public  days  of  market  or  assembly,  the  masters  of  the  ^os—ms. 
art  were  seen  walking  in  the  forum,  ready  to  impart 
the  needful  advice  to  the  meanest  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  from  whose  votes,  on  a  future  occasion,  they 
might  solicit  a  grateful  return.     As  their  years  and 
honours  increased,  they  seated  themselves  at  home  on 
a  chair  or  throne,  to  expect  with  patient  gravity  the 
visits  of  their  clients,  who  at  the  dawn  of  day,  from 
the  town  and  country,  began  to  thunder  at  their  door. 
The  duties  of  social  life,  and  the  incidents  of  judicial 
proceeding,  were  the  ordinary  subject  of  these  con- 
sultations, and  the  verbal  or  written  opinion  of  the 
jurisconsults  was  framed  according  to  the  rules  of 
pi-udence  and  law.     The  youths  of  their  own  order 
and  family  were  permitted  to  listen  ;  their  children 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  more  private  lessons,  and  the 
Mucian  race  was  long  renowned  for  the  hereditary 
knowledge  of  the  civil  law.     The  second  period,  the  R«ord 
learned  and  splendid  age  of  jurisprudence,  may  be^t"u.'c. 
extended  from  the  birth  of  Cicero  to  the  reign  of*'^""^' 

'  The  seriei  of  the  dvil  lawyen  it  deduced  bf  PompDiiius  [de  Origiue  Juria 
Pandect.  1. 1,  tit.  IL).  The  niodertia  h&ve  ditcuNaed,  with  Icamiiig  and  mlidim, 
thin  biBDch  of  literary  history;  uid  sniodg  Ihcie  1  have  chiefly  been  guided  by 
Onvina  (p.  41— 7U)  and  Heinnxius  {UiEt.  J.  R.  No.  113—351).  Cicero,  more 
cnednUy  in  hie  boolu  de  Oralore,  de  Claris  OiatoribuH,  de  L^bus,  and  the 
CUvis  Ciaroniana  of  Emesli  (under  the  nsmee  or  ilfuciui,  &.c)  aflbnl  much 
genuine  and  pIeiiBi[;g  informatiDn.  Horace  often  alludes  to  the  morning  labours 
oftlieciviliiD«(Semi.  I.  I  10.  EpUt.  II.  i.  103,  fie. >. 


ttoins  dulcE  diu  fuit  el  sulemne,  ledusCi 
.tlane  duinu  viijilate,  dienii  ptoinere  jimh 
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CHAP.  Severus  Alexaiidei'.  A  system  was  formed,  schools 
^"'^^  '_  were  instituted,  books  were  composed,  and  both  the 
living  and  the  dead  became  subservient  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  student.  The  tripartite  of  .^lius 
Partus,  surnamed  Catus,  or  the  Cunning,  was  pre- 
served as  the  oldest  work  of  jurisprudence.  Cato 
the  censor  derived  some  additional  fame  from  his 
legal  studies,  and  those  of  his  son :  the  kindred  ap- 
pellation of  Mucins  Scievola  was  illustrated  by  three 
sages  of  the  law ;  but  the  perfection  of  the  science 
was  ascribed  to  Servius  Sulpicius  their  disciple,  and 
the  friend  of  Tully ;  and  the  long  succession,  which 
shone  with  equal  lustre  under  the  republic  and  under 
the  CfEsars,  is  finally  closed  by  the  respectable  cha- 
racters of  Papinian,  of  Paul,  and  of  Ulpian.  Their 
names,  and  the  various  titles  of  their  productions, 
have  been  minutely  preserved,  and  the  example  of 
Labeo  may  suggest  some  idea  of  their  diligence  and 
fecundity.  That  eminent  lawyer  of  the  Augustan 
age  divided  the  year  between  the  city  and  country, 
between  business  and  composition  ;  and  four  hundred 
books  are  enumerated  as  the  fruit  of  his  retirement. 
Of  the  collections  of  his  rival  Capito,  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty-ninth  book  is  expressly  quoted  ;  and  few 
teachers  could  deliver  their  opinions  in  less  than  a 
Third  pe-  Century  of  volumes.  In  the  third  period,  between 
AOr.  c.  ^^^  reigns  of  Alexander  and  Justinian,  the  oracles  of 
886— 1230.  jurisprudence  were  almost  mute.  The  measure  of 
curiosity  had  been  filled :  the  throne  was  occupied 
by  tyrants  and  Barbarians ;  the  active  spirits  were 
diverted  by  religious  disputes,  and  the  professors  of 
Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus,  were  humbly 
content  to  repeat  the  lessons  of  their  more  enlightened 
predecessors.  From  the  slow  advances  and  rapid  de- 
cay of  these  legal  studies,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they 
require  a  state  of  peace  and  refinement.  From  the 
multitude  of  voluminous  civilians  who  fill  the  inter- 
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mediate  space,  it  is  evident,  that  sucli  studies  may  be  chap. 
pursued,  aud  such  works  may  be  performed,  with  a  ^^^"- 
common  share  of  judgment,  experience,  and  industry. 
The  genius  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  was  more  sensibly 
felt,  as  each  revolving  age  had  been  found  incapable 
of  producing  a  similar  or  a  second  :  but  the  most 
eminent  teachers  of  the  law  were  assured  of  leaving 
disciples  equal  or  superior  to  themselves  in  merit  and 
reputation. 

The  jurisprudence  which  had  been  grossly  adapted  Tiirfr  phu 
to  the  wants  of  the  first  Romans  was  polished  and  °™^ 
improved  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  city,  by  the 
alliance  of  Grecian  philosophy.  The  Scievolas  had 
been  taught  by  use  and  experience  ;  but  Servius  Sul- 
picius  was  the  first  civilian  who  established  his  art  on 
a  certain  and  general  theory.  For  the  discernment 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  he  applied,  as  an  infallible 
rule,  the  logic  of  Aristotle  and  the  stoics,  reduced 
particular  cases  to  general  principles,  and  diffused 
over  the  shapeless  mass  the  light  of  order  and  elo- 
cpience.  Cicero,  his  contemporary  and  friend,  de- 
clined the  reputation  of  a  professed  lawyer ;  but  the 
jurisprudence  of  his  country  was  adorned  by  his  in- 
comparable genius,  which  converts  into  gold  cvei-y 
object  that  it  touches.  After  the  example  of  Plato, 
he  composed  a  republic ;  and,  for  the  use  of  his  re- 
public, a  treatise  of  laws ;  in  which  he  labours  to 
deduce,  from  a  celestial  origin,  the  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice of  the  Roman  constitution.  The  whole  universe, 
according  to  his  sublime  hypothesis,  forms  one  im- 
mense commonwealth :  gods  and  men,  who  partici- 
pate of  the  same  essence,  are  members  of  the  same 
community  :  reason  prescribes  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations ;  and  all  positive  institutions,  however  mo- 
dified by  accident  or  custom,  are  drawn  from  the  rule 
of  right,  which  the  Deity  has  inscribed  on  every 
virtuous  mind.     From  these  philosophical  mysteries,' 
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CHAP,    he  mildly  excludes  the  sceptics  who  refuse  to  believe, 
,  and  the  epicureans  who  are  unwilling  to  act.      The 

latter  disdain  the  care  of  the  republic ;  he  advises 
them  to  slumber  in  their  shady  gardens.  But  he 
humbly  entreats  that  the  new  academy  would  be  silent, 
since  her  bold  objections  would  too  soon  destroy  the 
fair  and  well-ordered  structure  of  his  lofty  system. 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno,  he  represents  as  the  only 
teachers  who  arm  and  instruct  a  citizen  for  the  duties 
of  social  life.  Of  these,  the  armour  of  the  stoics  * 
was  found  to  be  of  the  firmest  temper ;  and  it  was 
■  chiefly  worn,  both  for  use  and  ornament,  in  the  schools 
.  of  jurisprudence.  From  the  portico,  the  Roman 
civilians  learned  to  live,  to  reason,  and  to  die  :  but 
they  imbibed  in  some  degree  the  prejudices  of  the 
sect;  the  love  of  paradox,  the  pertinacious  habits  of 
dispute,  and  a  minute  attachment  to  words  and  verbal 
distinctions.  The  superiority  ofjbrm  to  matter  was 
introduced  to  ascertain  the  right  to  property :  and  the 
equaHty  of  crimes  is  countenanced  by  an  opinion  of 
Trebatius,  that  he  who  touches  the  ear  touches  the 
whole  body;  and  that  he  who  steals  from  a  heap  of 
corn,  or  a  hogshead  of  wine,  is  guilty  of  the  entire 
theft. 
AuihMiiy.  Arms,  eloquence,  and  the  study  of  the  civil  law, 
promoted  a  citizen  to  the  honours  of  the  Roman  state; 
and  the  three  professions  were  sometimes  more  con- 

tspicuous  by  their  union  in  the  same  character.  In 
the  composition  of  the  edict,  a  learned  prsetor  gave  a 
sanction  and  preference  to  his  private  sentiments ;  the 
opinion  of  a  censor,  or  a  consul,  was  entertained  with 
respect;  and  a  doubtful  interpretation  of  the  laws 
might  be  supported  by  the  virtues  or  triumphs  of  the 
civilian.     The  patrician  arts  were  long  protected  by 


loic  philosophj  wax  Gnt  taught  at  Rome  b;  Fanstjui,  the  fiieni]  of 
^be  jrounget  Scipio  (see  his  UTe  En  the  Diem,  de  rAoidemie  dcs  Inicripljani, 
p.  7S— 89). 
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the  veil  of  mystery  ;  and  in  more  enlightened  times,    chap. 

the  freedom  of  inquiry  established  the  general  prin- ^ 

ciples  of  jurisprudence.  Subtle  and  intricate  eases 
were  elucidated  by  the  disputes  of  the  forum:  rules, 
axioms,  and  definitions,  were  admitted  as  the  genuine 
dictates  of  reason ;  and  the  consent  of  the  legal  pro- 
fessors was  interwoven  into  the  practice  of  the  tri- 
bunals. But  these  interpreters  could  neither  enact 
nor  execute  the  laws  of  the  republic  ;  and  the  judges 
might  disregard  the  authority  of  the  Scasvolas  them- 
selves, which  was  often  overthrown  by  the  eloquence 
or  sophistry  of  an  ingenious  pleader.  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  were  the  first  to  adopt,  as  a  useful  engine, 
the  science  of  the  civilians  ;  and  their  servile  labours 
accommodated  the  old  system  to  the  spirit  and  views 
of  despotism.  Under  the  fair  pretence  of  securing 
the  dignity  of  the  art,  the  privilege  of  siihscribing  legal 
and  valid  opinions  was  confined  to  the  sages  of  sena- 
torian  or  equestrian  rank,  who  had  been  previously 
approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  prince  ;  and  this 
monopoly  prevailed,  till  Hadrian  restored  the  free- 
dom of  the  profession  to  every  citizen  conscious  of  his 
abilities  and  knowledge.  The  discretion  of  the  prte- 
tor  was  now  governed  by  the  lessons  of  his  teachers; 
the  judges  were  enjoined  to  obey  the  comment  as  well 
as  the  text  of  the  law  ;  and  the  use  of  codicils  was  a, 
memorable  innovation,  which  Augustus  i-atified  by 
the  advice  of  the  civilians. 

The  most  absolute  mandate  could  only  require  that  SMt«. 
the  judges  should  agree  wjth  the  civilians,  if  the 
civilians  agreed  among  themselves.  But  positive  in- 
stitutions are  often  the  result  of  custom  and  preju- 
dice; laws  and  language  are  ambiguous  and  arbitrary; 
where  reason  is  incapable  of  pronouncing,  the  love  of 
argument  is  infiamed  by  the  envy  of  rivals,  the  vanity 
of  masters,  the  blind  attachment  of  their  disciples; 
and  the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  divided  by  the  once 
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famous  sects  of  the  Proculians  aod  Sabinians.     Two 

■  sages  of  the  law,  Ateius  Capito  and  Antistius  I^abeo, 
adorned  the  peace  of  the  Aufjustan  age  :  the  former 
distinguished  by  the  favour  of  his  sovereign  ;  the  lat- 
ter more  illustrious  by  his  contempt  of  that  favour, 
and  his  stern  though  harmless  opposition  to  the  tyrant 
of  Rome.  Their  legal  studies  were  influenced  by  the 
various  colours  of  their  temper  and  principles.  Labeo 
was  attached  to  the  form  of  the  old  republic;  his 
rival  embraced  the  more  profitable  substance  of  the 
rising  monarchy.  But  the  disposition  of  a  courtier 
is  tame  and  submissive ;  and  Capito  seldom  presumed 
to  deviate  from  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  from  the 
words,  of  his  predecessors  :  while  the  bold  republican 
pursued  his  independent  ideas  without  fear  of  paradox 
or  innovations.  The  freedom  of  Labeo  was  enslaved, 
however,  by  the  rigour  of  his  own  conclusions  ;  and  he 

,  decided,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  same 
questions  which  his  indulgent  competitor  resolved 
with  a  latitude  of  equity  more  suitable  to  the  common 
sense  and  feelings  of  mankind.  If  a  fair  exchange 
had  been  substituted  to  the  payment  of  money,  Capito 
still  considered  the  transaction  as  a  legal  sale  ;  and  he 
consulted  nature  for.  the  age  of  puberty,  without  con- 
fining his  definition  to  the  precise  period  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  years.  This  opposition  of  sentiments  was 
propagated  in  the  writings  and  lessons  of  the  two 
founders ;  the  schools  of  Capito  and  Labeo  maintained 

,  their  inveterate  confiict  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to 
that  of  Hadrian;  and  the  two  sects  derived  their  ap- 
pellations from  Sabinus  and  Proculus,  their  most  cele- 

\  brated  teachers.  The  names  of  Casxians  and  Pega- 
sians  were  likewise  applied  to  the  same  parties  ;  but, 
by  a  strange  reverse,  the  popular  cause  was  in  the 
hands  of  Pegasus,  a  timid  slave  of  Domitian,  while 
the  favourite  of  the  Ca;sars  was  represented  by  Cassins, 
who  gloried  in  his  descent  from  the  patriot 
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By  the  perpetual  edict,  the  controversies  of  the  sects    chap. 

were  in  a  great  measure  determined.     For  that  ira- 1 

portant  work,  the  emperor  Hadrian  preferred  the  chief 
of  the  Sabinians  ;  the  friends  of  monarchy  prevailed  i 
but  the  moderation  of  Salvias  Julian  insensibly  recon- 
ciled the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  Like  the  con- 
temporary philosophers,  the  lawyers  of  the  age  of  the 
Antoniaes  disclaimed  the  authority  of  a  master,  and 
adopted  from  every  system  the  most  probable  doc- 
trines. But  their  writings  would  have  been  less 
voluminous,  had  their  choice  been  more  unanimous. 
The  conscience  of  the  judge  was  perplexed  by  the 
number  and  weight  of  discordant  testimonies,  and 
every  sentence  that  his  passion  or  interest  might 
pronounce  was  justified  by  the  sanction  of  some  ve- 
nerable name.  An  indulgent  edict  of  the  younger 
Theodosius  excused  Iiim  from  the  labour  of  com- 
paring ami  weighing  their  arguments.  Five  civilians, 
Caius,  Papinian,  Paul,  Ulpian,  and  Modestinus,  were 
established  as  the  oracles  of  jurisprudence :  a  majority 
was  decisive  ;  but  if  their  opinions  were  equally 
divided,  a  casting  vote  was  ascribed  to  the  superior 
wisdom  of  Papinian. 

When  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  the  reforma-  Reforma- 
tion  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  an  arduous  but  Houimilw 
indispensable  task.    In  the  space  often  centuries,  the  „|^"^"j, 
infinite  variety  of  laws  and  legal  opinions  had  filled  527,' &c. 
many  thousand  volumes,  which  no  fortune  could  pur- 
chase and  no  capacity  could  digest.     Books  could  not 
easily  be  found  ;  and  the  judges,  poor  in  the  midst  of 
riches,  were  reduced  to  the  exercise  of  their  illiterate 
discretion.      The  subjects  of  the  Greek  provinces 
were  ignorant  of  the  language  that  disposed  of  their 
lives  and  properties;  and  the  barbarous  dialect  of  the 
Latins  was  imperfectly  studied  in  the  academies  of 
Berytus  and  Constantinople.     As  an  Illyrian  soldier, 
that  idiom  was  familiar  to  the  infancy  of  Justinian ; 
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CHAP,  his  youth  had  been  instructed  by  the  lessons  of  juris- 
XXXVII.  prudence,  and  his  Imperial  choice  selected  the  most 
learned  civilians  of  the  East,  to  labour  with  their  sove- 
reign in  the  work  of  reformation  *•  The  theory  of 
professors  was  assisted  by  the  practice  of  advocates,  and 
the  experience  of  magistrates ;  and  the  whole  under- 
Tribonian,  taking  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Tribonian.    This 

A   D  527  J  X  » 

^46.  extraordinary  man,  the  object  of  so  much  praise  and 
censure,  was  a  native  of  Side  in  Pamphylia ;  and  his 
genius,  like  that  of  Bacon,  embraced,  as  his  own,  all 
the  business  and  knowledge  of  the  age.  Tribonian 
composed,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  on  a  strange  diver- 
sity of  curious  and  abstruse  subjects :  a  double  pane- 
gyric of  Justinian,  and  the  life  of  the  philosopher 
Theodotus ;  the  nature  of  happiness  and  the  duties  of 
government ;  Homer's  catalogue,  and  the  four-and- 
twenty  sorts  of  metre ;  the  astronomical  canon  of 
Ptolemy ;  the  changes  of  the  months  ;  the  houses  of 
the  planets  ;  and  the  harmonic  system  of  the  world. 
To  the  literature  df  Greece  he  added  the  use  of  the 
Latin  tongue ;  the  Roman  civilians  were  deposited  in 
his  library  and  in  his  mind ;  and  he  most  assiduously 
cultivated,  those  arts  which  opened  the  road  of  wealth 
and  preferment.  From  the  bar  of  the  prsetorian  pne- 
fects,  he  raised  himself  to  the  honours  of  quaestor,  of 
consul,  and  of  master  of  the  ofEces :  the  council  of 
Justinian  listened  to  his  eloquence  and  wisdom,  and 
envy  was  mitigated  by  the  gentleness  and  affiibility  of 
his  manners.  The  reproaches  of  impiety  and  avarice 
have  stained  the  virtues  or  the  reputation  of  Tribo- 
nian.    The  principal  minister  was  accused  of  a  secret 

*  For  the  legal  labours  of  Justinian,  I  have  studied  the  prelkoe  to  the  loMi- 
tutes ;  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  Prefaces  to  the  Pandects ;  the  Ist  and  2d  Piefiwetothe 
Code ;  and  the  Code  itself  (1.  L  tit.  xvii.  dc  Veteri  Jure  enndeuido).  After  thoe 
original  testimonies,  I  have  consulted,  among  the  modems,  Hcioecciiu  (Hiit  X 
K.  No.  383 — 404),  Terasson  (Hist,  de  la  Jurisprudence  Ronoaine,  p.  205--2K66), 
Gravina  (Opp*  p*  93 — 100),  and  Ludcwig,  in  his  life  of  Jusdnum  (p.  19 — 1S3, 
318_321 :  for  the  Code  and  Novels,  p.  209—261 ;  for  the  Digeil  or  FkodecH, 
p.  2(52—317). 
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aversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  was  supposed  to  chap. 
entertain  the  sentiments  of  an  Atheist  and  a  Pagan, 
which  have  been  imputed,  inconsistently  enough,  to 
the  last  philosophers  of  Greece.  His  avarice  was 
more  clearly  proved  and  more  sensibly  felt.  If  he 
were  swayed  by  gifts  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  example  of  Bacon  will  again  occur  ;  nor  can  the 
merit  of  Tribonian  atone  for  his  baseness,  if  he  de- 
graded the  sanctity  of  his  profession  ;  and  if  laws 
were  every  day  enacted,  modified,  or  repealed,  for 
the  base  consideration  of  his  private  emolument.  In 
tlie  sedition  of  Constantinople,  his  removal  was  granted 
to  the  clamours,  perhaps  to  the  just  indignation,  of 
the  people ;  but  the  qusestor  was  speedily  restored, 
and  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  he  possessed,  above 
twenty  years,  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  em- 
l)eror.  His  passive  and  dutiful  submission  has  been 
honoured  with  the  praise  of  Justinian  himself,  whose 
vanity  was  incapable  of  discerning  how  often  that 
submission  degenerated  into  the  grossest  adula- 
tion. 

If  Cffisar  had  achieved  the  reformation  of  the  Ro-  TheCodeof 
man  law,  his  creative  genius,  enliglitened  by  reflec- aTdImb, 
tion  and  study,  would  have  given  to  the  world  a  pure  ^%'q^9 
and  original  system  of  jurisprudence.  Whatevei' flat- AptU  7. 
teiy  might  suggest,  the  emperor  of  the  East  was 
.ifraid  to  establish  his  private  judgment  as  the  stand- 
ard of  equity  :  in  the  possession  of  legislative  power, 
he  borrowed  the  aid  of  time  and  opinion ;  and  his 
laborious  compilations  are  guarded  by  the  sages  and 
legislators  of  past  times.     Instead  of  a  statue  cast  in 
a  simple  mould  by  the  hand  of  an  artist,  the  works 
of  Justinian  represent  a  tesselated  pavement  of  an- 
tique and  costly,  but  too  often  of  incoherent  frag- 
ments. In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  directed  the 
faithful  Tribonian,  and  nine  learned  associates,  to 
revise  the  ordinances  of  his  predecessors,  as  they  were 
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CHAP,    contained,  since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Gr^o* 
xxxvii.  ^^^^  Hermogenian,  and  Theodosian  codes ;  to  pui^ 
the  errors  and  contradictions,  to  retrench  whatever 
was  obsolete  or  superfluous,  and  to  select  the  wise 
and  salutary  laws  best  adapted  to  the  practice  of  the 
tribunals  and  the  use  of  his  subjects.    The  work  was 
accomplished  in  fourteen  months ;  and  the  twelve 
books  or  tables,  which  the  new  decemvirs  produced, 
might  be  designed  to  imitate  the  labours  of  their 
Roman  predecessors.     The  new  code  of  Justiniaa 
was  honoured  with  his  name,  and  confirmed  by  his 
royal  signature:  authentic  transcripts   were  multi- 
plied by  the  pens  of  notaries  and  scribes ;   they  were 
transmitted  to  the  magistrates  of  the  European,  the 
The  Pan-    Asiatic,  and  afterwards  the  African  provinces :  and 
Digest,      the  law  of  the  empire  was  proclaimed  on  solemn  fes- 
Dec  15^^'  tivals  at  the  doors  of  churches.     A  more  arduous 
Def  16^'  operation  was  still  behind :  to  extract  the  spirit  of 
jurisprudence  from  the  decisions  and  conjectures,  the 
questions  and  disputes,  of  the  Roman  civilians.    Se- 
venteen lawyers,  with  Tribonian  at  their  head,  were 
appointed  by  the  emperor  to  exercise  an  absolute  ju- 
risdiction over  the  works  of  their  predecessors.    If 
they  had  obeyed  his  commands  in  ten  years,  Justinian 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  their  diligence ;  and 
the  rapid  composition  of  the  digest  or  pandects, 
in  three  years,  will  deserve  praise  or  censure,  accord- 
ing to  the  merit  of  the  execution.    From  the  library 
of  Tribonian,  they  chose  forty,  the  most  eminent 
civilians   of  former  times :  two  thousand  treatises 
were  comprised  in  an  abridgment  of  fifty  books ;  and 
it  has  been  carefully  recorded,  that  three  millions  of 
lines,  or  sentences,  were  reduced,  in  this  abstract,  to 
the  moderate  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  then- 
sand.     The  edition  of  this  great  work  was  delayed  t 
month  after  that  of  the  institutes  ;  and  it  seemed 
reasonable  that  the  elements  should  precede  the  digest 
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of  the  Roman  law.  As  soon  as  the  emperor  had  chap. 
approved  their  labours,  he  ratified,  by  his  legislative  ^^^^"' 
power,  the  speculations  of  these  private  citizens : 
their  commentaries  on  the  tvrelve  tables,  the  per- 
petual edict,  the  laws  of  the  people,  and  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  succeeded  to  the  authority  of  the  text ; 
and  the  text  was  abandoned,  as  an  useless,  thougii 
venerable,  relic  of  antiquity.  The  Code,  the  Pan- 
dectSt  and  the  Institutes,  were  declared  to  be  the 
legitimate  system  of  civil  jurisprudence  ;  they  alone 
were  admitted  in  the  tribunals,  and  they  alone  were 
taught  in  the  academies  of  Rome,  Constantinople, 
and  Berytus. 

Since  the  emperor  declined  the  fame  and  envy  of  p*™='=  ""'f 
original  composition,  we  can  only  require  at  his  hands  the  Codc 
method,  choice,  and  fidelity,  the  humble,  though  in-  arats."" 
dispensable,  virtues  of  a  compiler.  Among  the  various 
combinations  of  ideas,  it  is  difficult  to  assign'  any 
reasonable  preference ;  but  as  the  order  of  Justinian 
is  different  in  his  three  works,  it  is  possible  that  all 
may  be  wrong ;  and  it  is  certain  that  two  cannot  be 
right.  In  the  selection  of  ancient  laws,  he  seems  to  have 
viewed  his  predecessors  without  jealousy,  and  with 
equal  regard  :  the  series  could  not  ascend  above  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  the  distinction  of  Paganism 
and  Christianity,  introduced  by  Theodosius,  had  been 
abolished  by  the  consent  of  mankind.  But  the  ju- 
risprudence of  the  Pandects  is  circumscribed  within 
a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  from  the  perpetual  edict 
to  the  death  of  Sevems  Alexander  :  the  civilians  who 
lived  under  the  first  Casars  are  seldom  permitted  to 
speak,  and  only  three  names  can  be  attributed  to  the 
age  of  the  republic.  The  favourite  of  Justinian  (it 
has  been  fiercely  urged)  was  fearful  of  encountering 
the  light  of  freedom  and  the  gravity  of  Roman  sages. 
Tribonian  condemned  to  oblivion  the  genuine  and 
native  widom  of  Cato,  the  Scsevolas,  and  Sulpicius ; 
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CHAP,   while  he  invoked  spirits  more  congenial  to  his  own, 

1  the  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Africans,  who  flocked  to 

the  Imperial  court  to  study  Latin  as  a  foreign  tongue, 
and  jurisprudence  as  a  lucrative  profession.    But  the 
ministers  of  Justinian  were  instructed  to  labour,  not 
for  the  curiosity  of  antiquarians,  but  for  the  imme- 
diate benefit  of  his  subjects.     It  was  their  duty  to 
select  the  useful  and  practical  parts  of  the  Roman 
law ;  and  the  writings  of  the  old  republicans,  how- 
ever curious  or  excellent,  were  no  longer  suited  to  the 
new  system  of  manners,  religion,  and  government 
Perhaps,  if  the  preceptors  and  friends  of  Cicero  were 
still  alive,  our  candour  would   acknowledge,  that, 
except  in  purity  of  language,  their  intrinsic  merit 
was  excelled  by  the  school  of  Papinian  and  Ulpian. 
The  science  of  the  laws  is  the  slow  growth  of  time 
and  experience,  and  the  advantage  both  of  method 
and  materials  is  naturally  assumed  by  the  most  re« 
cent  authors.     The  civilians  of  the  reign  of  the  An- 
tonines  had  studied  the  works  of  their  predecessors : 
their  philosophic  spirit  had  mitigated  the  rigour  of 
antiquity,  simplified  the  forms  of  proceeding,  and 
emerged  from  the  jealousy  and  prejudice  of  the  rival 
sects.  The  choice  of  the  authorities  that  compose  the 
Pandects  depended  on  the  judgment  of  IVibonian : 
but  the  power  of  his  sovereign  could  not  absolve  him 
from  the  sacred  obligations  of  truth  and  fidelity.  As 
the  legislator  of  the  empire,  Justinian  might  repeal 
the  acts  of  the  Antonines,  or  condemn,  as  seditious, 
the  free  principles  which  were  maintained  by  the  last 
of  the  Roman  lawyers.     But  the  existence  of  past 
facts  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  despotism ;  and 
the  emperor  was  guilty  of  fraud  and  forgery,  when 
he  corrupted  the  integrity  of  their  text,  inscribed 
with  their  venerable  names  the  words  and  ideas  of 
his  servile  reign,  and  suppressed,  by  the  hand  of 
power,  the  pure  and  authentic  copies  of  their  senti- 
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ments.  Tlie  clianses  and  inteipolatlons  of  Tribonian    chap. 
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rniiformity:  but  tlieir  cares  have  been  insufficient, 
and  the  antinomies,  or  contradictions  of  the  Code 
and  Pandects,  still  exercise  the  patience  and  subtlety 
of  modem  civilians. 

A  rumour  devoid  of  evidence  has  been  propagated  Losaofti 
by  the  enemies  of  Justinian;  that  the  jurisprudence  lisptudra^ 
of  ancient  Rome  waa  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  author 
oi'  the  Pandects,  from  the  vain  persuasion,  that  it  was 
now  either  false  or  superfluous.  Without  usurping 
an  office  so  invidious,  the  emperor  might  safely  com- 
mit to  ignorance  and  time  the  accomplishment  of 
this  destructive  wish.  Befoi-e  the  invention  of  print- 
ing and  paper,  the  labour  and  the  materials  of  writing 
could  be  purchased  only  by  the  rich  ;  and  it  may 
reasonably  bo  computed,  that  the  price  of  books  was 
a  hundred  fold  their  present  value.  Copies  were 
slowly  multiplied  and  cautiously  renewed  :  the  hopes 
of  profit  tempted  the  sacrilegious  scribes  to  erase  the 
characters  of  antiquity,  and  Sophocles  or  Tacitus  were 
obliged  to  resign  the  parchment  to  missals,  homilies, 
and  the  golden  legend.  If  such  was  the  fate  of  the 
most  beautiful  compositions  of  genius,  what  stability 
could  be  expected  for  the  dull  and  barren  works  of 
an  obsolete  science?  The  books  of  jurisprudence 
were  interesting  to  few,  and  entertaining  to  none  : 
their  value  was  connected  with  present  use,  and  they 
sunk  for  ever  as  soon  as  that  use  was  superseded  by 
the  innovations  of  fashion,  superior  merit,  or  public 
authority.  In  the  age  of  peace  and  learning,  between 
Cicero  and  the  last  of  the  Antonines,  many  losses 
had  been  already  sustained,  and  some  luminaries  of 
the  school,  or  forum,  were  known  only  to  the  curious 
by  tradition  and  report.  Tbree  hundred  and  sixty 
years  of  disorder  and  decay  accelerated  the  progress 
of  oblivion  J  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  of 
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CHAP,  the  writings,  which  Justinian  is  accused  of  neglect- 
^^^^^^^'  ing,  many  were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  ITbranes 
of  the  East.  The  copies  of  Papinian  or  Ulpian, 
which  the  reformer  had  proscribed,  were  deemed 
unworthy  of  future  notice ;  the  twelve  tables  and 
praetorian  edict  insensibly  vanished,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Rome  -were  neglected  or  destroyed 
by  the  envy  and  ignorance  of  the  Greeks.  Even  the 
Pandects  themselves  have  escaped  with  difficulty  and 
danger  from  the  common  shipvrreck,  and  critidsm 
has  pronounced,  that  all  the  editions  and  manuscripU 
of  the  West  are  derived  from  one  orjginal  *.  It  was 
transcribed  at  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  t,  was  successively  transported  by  the 
accidents  of  war  and  commerce  to  Amalphit,  I^§i 
and  Florence  H,  and  is  now  deposited  as  a  sacred  relief 
in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  republic  **. 

*  AUf  in  several  instanceg,  repeat  the  errors  of  the  scribe  and  the  tmnpoit 
tions  of  some  leaves  in  the  Florentine  Pandects.  This  fiict,  if  it  be  tniei  is  d^ 
dsive.  Tet  the  Pandects  are  quoted  by  Ivo  of  Chartres  (wbo  ^ed  In  1117)^^ 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  by  Vacarius,  our  lint  proAMor,  b  Ac 
year  1140  (Selden  ad  Fletam,  c.  7-  torn,  it  p.  1080—1085).  Have  oarBriiiih 
MSS.  of  the  Pandects  been  collated  ? 

-f*  See  the  description  of  this  original  in  Brenckman  (Hist.  Pandect.  ViamL 
1.  i.  c.  2,  3.  p.  4 — 17*  and  1.  ii.)*  Politian,  an  enthusia8t»  revered  it  as  the  n- 
Uientic  standard  of  Justinian  hnnself  (p.  407^  408) ;  but  ^hie  paradox  ia  rdhtad 
by  the  abbreviations  of  the  Florentme  MS.  (1.  ii.  c  3.  p.  117 — 130).  It  isflom- 
posed  of  two  quarto  volumes  with  large  margins,  on  a  thin  parcfament,  and  the 
Latin  characters  betray  the  hand  of  a  Greek  scribe. 

X  Brenckman,  at  the  end  of  his  history,  has  inserted  two  diasertatloiie  on  the 
republic  of  Amsilphi,  and  the  Pisan  war  in  the  year  11S5,  ftc.  ^ 

§  The  discove^  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalphi  (A.  D.  1 137)  is  fint  noticid  (p 
1601)  by  Ludovicus  Bologninus  (Brenckman,  L  L  e.  1 1.  p.  TS*  74.  L  ir.  e.  1 
p.  417 — 425),  on  the  faith  of  a  Pisan  chronicle  (p.  409,  410),  without  a  naoM 
or  a  date.  The  whole  story,  though  unknown  to  the  xiith  oentiiry,  fimhriliJiri 
by  ignorant  ages,  and  suspected  by  rigid  criticism,  is  not,  however,  destitaterf 

much  intern^  probability  (L  i.  c.  4 8.  p.  17 — 50).    The  Uber  Pandectmni 

of  Pisa-  was  undoubtedly  consulted  in  the  zivth  eentuxy  by  the  great  Baitahi 
(p.  406, 407.   See  1.  i.  c.  9.  p.  50_j62). 

II  Pisa  was  taken  by  the  Florentines  in  the  year  140$;  and  in  1411  Ae 
Pandects  were  transported  to  the  capital.  These  evenU  an  anthentic  and  flanoDSi 

IT  They  were  new  bound  in  purj^e,  deposited  in  a  lidi  CMiket,  and  shown  Id 
curious  travellers  by  the  monks  and  magistrates  bareheaded,  and  with  Ik^ 
tapers  (Brenckman,  1.  i.  c  10,  11,  12.  p.  02—93). 

**  AJfter  the  collations  of  Politian,  Bologninus,  and  Antonintu  AiignatinnSi  vri 
the  splendid  edition  of  the  Pandects  by  Taurellus  (in  1551),  Henry  Bien  ~ 
a  Dutchman,  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Florence,  whtee  be  emplojed 

years  in  the  study  of  a  single  noanuscript.    His  Historia  Ftaidectaiuin 

tinonim  (Utrecht.  1722,  in  4to),  though  a  monument  of  industry,  is  a  ssnall  psr- 
tion  of  his  original  design. 
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It  is  tlie  first  care  of  a  reformer  to  prevent  any    chap. 
future  reformation.     To  maintain  the  text  of  the  ^'^^^"- 
Pandects,  the  Institutes,  and  the  Code,  the  use  ofi-egaim- 
ciphers  and  abbreviations  was  rigorously  proscribed  ;  y'f"^^ "' 
and  as  Justinian  recollected  that  the  perpetual  edict 
had  been  buried  under  the  weight  of  commentators, 
he  denounced  the  punishment  of  forgery  gainst  the 
rash  civilians  who  should  presume  to  interpret  or 
pervert  the  will  of  their  sovereign.     The  scholars  of 
Accursius,  ofBartolus,  of  Ciijacius,  should  blush  for 
their  accumulated  guilt,  unless  they  dare  to  dispute 
his  right  of  binding  the  authority  of  his  successors, 
and  the  native  freedom  of  the  mind.     But  the  em- 
peror was  unable  to  fix  his  own  inconstancy ;  and, 
while  he  boasted  of  renewing  the  exchange  ofDio- 
mede,  of  transmuting  brass  into  gold*,  he  discovered 
the  necessity  of  purifying  his  gold  from  the  mixture 
of  baser  alloy.     Six  years  had  not  elapsed  from  the  8«»nd 
publication  of  the  Code  before  he  condemned  the  tiirc^", 
imperfect  attempt,  by  a  new  and  more  accurate  edi-^^^^^^* 
tion  of  the  same  work  j  which  he  enriched  with  two 
hundred  of  his  own  laws,  and  fifty  decisions  of  the 
darkest  and  most  intricate  points  of  jurisprudence. 
Every  year,  or,  according  to  Procopius,  each  day,  of 
his  long  reign,  was  marked  by  some  legal  innovation. 
Many  of  bis  acts  were  rescinded  by  himself;  many 
were  rejected  by .  his  successors,  many  have  been 
obliterated  by  time  j    but   the  number  of  sixteen 
EDJCTS,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  NOVELsf,  TheNoveia, 
has  been  admitted  into  the  authentic  body  of  theJscaf^ 
civil  jurisprudence.    In  the  opinion  of  a  philosopher 


(lit  Prsbt.  ad  Pandect.).     A  line  ol 

acl  ot  poriiament.    Qiiic  omnia  obtincre  randmue  in  omne  ffrum.    Of  [he  Rnt 

Code,  he  wt  {2d  PiiEf*t.)  in  numuni  Tilitururo.     Man  tod  for  crei  I 

f  A'«vttei>aclBaacadJKtiTe,but  ■  b(ubuou«  Biilitlantivc(LuilewiK,  p.S45). 
Justinian  ncvn  collected  them  Limself :  the  oine  co]U(ian&,  the  legnl  itandard  of 
modem  tribunsla,  ronuil  of  ninetjr-cighl  Movdi;  but  the  number  wiU  increased 
hy  the  diligence  of  Julian,  Haloanda,  and  Conliua  (Ludewig.  p.  S4D.  2SS. 
Alemsn.  NoL  ia  Anecdoi,  p.  9S). 

0  2 
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CHAP,    superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  profession,  these  in- 
^"^^^^  cessant,  and  for  the  most  part  trifling,  alterations, 
can  be  only  explained  by  the  venal  spirit  of  a  prince, 
-  who  sold  withoift  shame  his  judgments  and  his  laws*. 
The  charge  of  the  secret  historian  is  indeed  explicit 
and  vehement ;  but  the  sole  instance,  which  he  pro- 
duces, may  be  ascribed  to  the  devotion  as  well  as  to 
the  avarice  of  Justinian.     A  wealthy  bigot  had  be- 
queathed his  inheritance  to  the  church  of  Cmesa ; 
and  its  value  was  enhanced  by  the  dexterity  of  an 
artist,  who  subscribed  confessions  of  debt  and  pro- 
mises  of  payment  with  the  names  of  the    richest 
Syrians.     They  pleaded  the  established  prescription 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  ;  but  their  defence  was  over- 
ruled by  a  retrospective  edict,  which  extended  the 
claims  of  the  ,church  to  the  term  of  a  century ;  an 
edict  so  pregnant  with  injustice  and  disorder,  that 
after  serving  this  occasional  purpose,  it  was  prudently 
abolished  in  the  same  reign.     If  candour  will  acquit 
the  emperor  himself,  and  transfer  the  corruption  to 
his  wife  and  favourites,  the  suspicion  of  so  foul  a  rice 
must  still  degrade  the  majesty  of  his  laws  :  and  the 
advocates  of  Justinian  may  acknowledge,  that  such 
levity,  whatsoever  be  the  motive,  is  unworthy  of  a 
legislator  and  a  man. 
Theinati-       Monarchs  seldom  condescend  to  become  the  pre- 
a!d.  633,  ceptors  of  their  subjects  ;  and  some  praise  is  due  to 
Nov.  21.     Justinian,  by  whose  command  an  ample  system  was 
reduced  to  a  short  and  elementary  treatise.     Among 
the  various  institutes  of  the  Roman  law,  those  d 
.  Caiust  were  the  most  popular  in  the  East  and  West; 

*  Montesquieu,  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  dee  BimmaL 
c.  20.  torn,  iii  p.  601,  in  4to.  On  this  occasion  he  throws  aiide  the  gown  aS 
cap  of  a  President  a  Mortier. 

f  The  emperor  Justinian  calls  him  suum,  though  he  died  befbie  tibe  enA  of 
the  second  centuxj.  His  Institutes  are  quoted  by  Servhu,  Boethiua,  Fkfaekiv 
&C.  and  the  Epitome  by  Arrian  is  still  extant.  (See  the  Koleffoiiiaia  aS 
Notes  to  the  edition  of  Schulting,  in  the  Jurispriidentu  Ant^^ng&BSaum  Led 
Bat  1717.  Heinecdus,  Hist.  J.  R.  No.  313.    Ludcwig,  in  Vit  Jut.  ^  IWL) 
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and  their  use  may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of   cuap. 

their  merit.     Tliey  were  sefected  by  the  Imperial ^ 

delegates,  Tribonian,  Theophilus,  and  Dorotheas  : 
and  the  freedom  and  purity  of  the  Antonines  was 
incrusted  with  the  coarser  materials  of  a  degenerate 
age.  The  same  volume  which  introduced  the  youth 
of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus,  to  the  gra- 
dual study  of  the  Code  and  Pandects,  is  still  precious 
to  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  and  the  magistrate. 
The  INSTITUTES  of  Justinian  are  divided  into  four 
books  J  they  proceed,  with  no  contemptible  method, 
from,  I.  Persons,  to  II.  Things,  and  from  things, 
to  III.  Actions  ;  and  the  article  IV.  of  Private 
Wrongs,  is  terminated  by  the  principles  of  Criminal 
Law. 

I.  The  distinctions  of  ranks  and  persons,  is  the  i.  Of 
firmest  basis  of  a  mixed  and  limited  government.  '^^°^' 
In  France,  the  remains  of  liberty  are  kept  alive  by  ^^  =''^^' 
the  spirit,  the  honours,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of 
fifty  thousand  nobles.  Two  hundred  families  supply, 
in  lineal  descent,  the  second  branch  of  the  English 
legislature,  which  maintains,  between  the  king  and 
commons,  the  balance  of  the  constitution.  A  gra- 
dation of  patricians  and  plebeiaus,  of  strangera  and 
subjects,  has  supported  the  aristocracy  of  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  ancient  Rome.  The  perfect  equality  of 
men  is  the  point  in  which  the  extremes  of  democracy 
and  despotism  are  confounded  j  since  the  majesty  of 
the  prince  or  people  would  be  offended,  if  any  heads 
were  exalted  above  the  level  of  their  fellow-slaves  or 
fellow-citizens.  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  proud  distinctions  of  the  republic  were 
gradually  abolished,  and  the  reason  or  instinct  of 
Justinian  completed  the  simple  form  of  an  absolute 
monarchy.  The  emperor  could  not  eradicate  the 
popular  reverence  which  always  waits  on  the  posses- 
sion of  hereditary  wealth,  or  the  memory  of  famous 
q3 


ancestoi-s.  He  delighted  to  honour  with  titles  and 
;!_  emoluments  his  generiBs,  magistrates,  and  senators; 
and  his  precarious  indulgence  communicated  some 
rays  of  their  glory  to  the  persons  of  their  wives  and 
children.  But  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  all  Romau 
citizens  were  equal,  and  all  suhjects  of  the  empire 
were  citizens  of  Rome.  That  inestimable  character 
was  degraded  to  an  obsolete  and  empty  name.  The 
voice  of  a  Roman  could  no  longer  enact  his  laws,  or 
create  the  annual  ministers  of  his  power  :  his  consti- 
tutional rights  might  have  checked  the  arbitrary  will 
of  a  master  ;  and  the  bold  adventurer  from  Gemiany 
or  Arabia  was  admitted,  with  equal  favour,  to  the 
civil  and  military  command,  which  the  citizen  alone 
had  been  once  entitled  to  assume  over  the  conquests 
of  his  fathers.  The  first  CfESars  had  scrupulously 
guarded  the  distinction  of  ingenuous,  and  servile 
birth,  which  was  decided  by  the  condition  of  the 
mother  ;  and  the  candour  of  the  laws  was  satisfied,  if 
her  freedom  could  be  ascertained  during  a  single 
moment  between  the  conception  and  the  delivery. 
The  slaves,  who  were  liberated  by  a  generous  master, 
immediately  entered  into  the  middle  class  o(  libertines 
or  freedmen  :  but  they  could  never  be  enfranchised 
from  the  duties  of  obedience  and  gratitude :  what- 
ever were  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  their  patron 
and  his  family,  inherited  the  third  part ;  or  even  the 
whole  of  their  fortune,  if  they  died  without  children 
and  without  a  testament.  Justinian  respected  the 
rights  of  patrons  J  but  his  indulgence  removed  the 
badge  of  disgrace  from  the  two  inferior  orders  of 
freedmen :  whoever  ceased  to  be  a  slave  obtained, 
without  reserve  or  delay,  the  station  of  a  citizen ; 
and  at  length  the  dignity  of  an  ingenuous  birth, 
which  nature  had  refused,  was  created,  or  supposed, 
by  the  omnipotence  of  the  emperor.  Whatever  re- 
straints  of  age,  oi-  forms,  or  numbers,  had  been  lor- 
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merly  introduced  to  check  the  abuse  of  maimmis-  chap. 
sions,  and  the  too  rapid  increase  of  vile  and  indigent  ^^^"^^ 
Romans,  he  finally  abolished  j  and  the  spirit  of  his 
laws  promoted  the  extinction  of  domestic  servitude. 
Yet  the  eastern  provinces  were  filled,  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  with  multitudes  of  slaves,  either  born  or 
purchased  for  the  use  oi"  their  masters  ;  and  the  price, 
from  ten  to  seventy  pieces  of  gold,  was  determined 
by  their  age,  their  strength,  and  their  education. 
But  the  hardships  of  this  dependent  state  were  con- 
tinually diminished  by  the  influence  of  government 
and  religion  ;  and  the  pride  of  a  subject  was  no 
longer  elated  by  his  absolute  dominion  over  the  life 
and  happiness  of  his  bondsman. 

Ihc  law  of  nature  instructs  most  animals  to  cherish  Faihersami 
and  educate  their  infant  progeny.  The  law  of  reason  '^^^^'^ 
inculcates  to  the  human  species  the  returns  of  filial 
piety.  But  the  exclusive,  absolute,  and  perpetual 
dominion  of  the  father  over  his  children,  is  pecultav 
to  the  Roman  jurisiimdence  *,  and  seems  to  be  coeval 
with  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  paternal  power 
was^ instituted  or  confirmed  by  Romulus  himself; 
and  after  the  practice  of  three  centuries,  it  was  in- 
scribed on  the  fourth  table  of  the  Decemvirs.  In  the 
forum,  the  senate,  or  the  camp,  the  adult  son  of  a 
llomau  citizen  enjoyed  the  public  and  private  rights 
of  a  person :  in  his  father's  house,  he  was  a  mere 
fhifig ;  confounded  by  the  laws  with  the  moveables, 
the  cattle,  and  the  slaves,  whom  the  capricious  master 
might  alienate  or  destroy,  without  being  responsible 
to  any  earthly  tribunal.  The  hand  which  bestowed 
the  daily  sustenance  might  resume  the  voluntary 
gift,  and  whatever  was  acquired  by  the  labour  or  for- 

*  Sfediepuiiapotaluin  thelntdlutnfl.  i.  til.iv.),  the  Pandecu (I.  i.  dt.  vl 
vli.)  snil  the  Code  (1.  riiL  ijt.  ilvii.  xltiii.  xlix.)'  •''<>  poleitatiB  quod  in  libera* 
hnbanuD  praprium  cat  dvium  Rumonorum.  Nulli  cnini  ilii  niEit  holniitMi  qui 
talEOi  in  Iibenw  hsbcuul  pottBtalciii  quskm  nas  habcntui. 

Q  1 
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-CHAP,    tune  of  the  son  was  immediately  lost  in  the  proi>erty 
[XxxviL  ^£  the  father.     His  stolen  goods  (his  oxen  or  his 
children)  might  be  recovered  by  the  same  action  of 
theft ;  and  if  either  had  been  guilty  of  a  trespass,  it 
was  in  his  own  option  to  compensate  the  damage,  or 
I  resign  to  the  injured  party  the  obnoxious   animal. 
I  At  the  call  of  indigence  or  avarice,  the  master  of  a 
I  fiiniily  could  dispose  of  his  children  or   his  slaves. 
I  But  the  condition  of  the  slave  was  far  more  advan- 
I  tageous,  since  he  regained  by  the  first  manumission 
his  alienated  freedom  :  the  sou  was  again  restored  to 
his  unnatural  father ;  he  might  be  condemned  to 
'  servitude  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  it  was  not 
I  till  after  the  third  sale  and  deliverance,  that  he  was 
i  enfranchised  from  the  domestic  power  which   had 
r  lieen  so  repeatedly  abused.    According  to  his  discre- 
tion, a  father  might  chastise  the  real  or   imaginary 
I  iaults  of  his  children,  by  stripes,  by  imprisonment, 
by  exile,  by  sending  them  to  the  country  to  work  in 
chains  among  the  meanest  of  his  servants.     The  ma- 
jesty of  a  parent  was  armed  with  the  power  of  liic 
.  and  death*  ;  and  the  examples  of  such  bloody  exe- 
cutions,   which  were   sometimes  praised   and  never 
punished,  maybe  traced  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  be- 
yond the  times  of  Pompey  and  Augustus.      Neither 
age,  nor  rank,  nor  the  consular  office,  nor  the  ho- 
nours of  a  triumph,  could  exempt  the  most  illustrious 
I  .citizen  from  the  bonds  of  filial  subjection  :   his  own 
descendants  were  included  in  the  family    of  their 
common  ancestor ;  and  the  claims  of  adoption  were 
.not  less  sacred  or  less  rigorous  than  those  of  nature. 
Without  fear,  though  not  without  danger  of  abuse, 
.the  Roman  legislators  had  reposed  an  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  sentiments  of  paternal  love  j  and 
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the  oppression  was  tempered  by  the  assurance,  that    chap, 
eacli  generation  must  succeed  in  its  turn  to  the  awful  _JJ__i. 
dignity  of  parent  and  master. 

The  first  limitation  of  paternal  power  is  ascribed  "^'J^'^*^^"^ 
to  the  justice  and  humanity  of  Numa :  and  the  maid  wmai  au- 
who,  with  his  father's  consent,  had  espoused  a  free- 
man, was  protected  from  the  disgrace  of  becoming 
the  wife  of  a  slave.  In  the  first  ages,  when  the  city 
was  pressed,  and  often  famished  by  her  Latin  and 
Tuscan  neighbours,  the  sale  of  children  might  be  a 
frequent  practice  j  but  as  a  Roman  could  not  legally 
purchase  the  liberty  of  his  fellow-citizen,  the  market 
must  gradually  fail,  and  the  trade  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  conquests  of  the  republic.  An  imperfect  right 
of  property  was  at  length  communicated  to  sons; 
and  the  threefold  distinction  of  profectitious,  ad- 
ventitious, and  professional,  was  ascertained  by  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pandects*.  Of  all 
that  proceeded  from  the  father,  he  imparted  only 
the  use,  and  reserved  the  absolute  dominion ;  yet  if 
his  goods  were  sold,  the  filial  portion  was  excepted, 
by  a  favourable  interpretation,  from  the  demands  of 
the  creditors.  In  whatever  accrued  by  marriage,  gift, 
or  collateral  succession,  the  property  was  secured  to 
the  son  ;  but  the  father,  unless  he  had  been  specially 
excluded,  enjoyed  the  usufruct  during  his  life.  As  a 
just  and  prudent  reward  of  military  virtue,  the  spoils 
ofthe  enemy  were  acquired,  possessed,  and  bequeathed 
by  the  soldier  alone ;  and  the  fair  analogy  was  ex- 
tended to  the  emoluments  of  any  liberal  profession, 
the  salary  of  public  service,  and  the  sacred  liberality 
of  the  emperor  or  the  empress.  The  life  of  a  citizen 
was  less  exposed  than  his  fortune  to  the  abuse  of 
paternal  power.     Yet  his  life  might  be  adverse  to 

*  See  the  gradual  cnlnro 
MUutes  (L  iL  lit.  i»),  ihii  P 
tit.  Kivi,  iiviij. 
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CHAP,    the  interest  or  passions  of  an  unworthy  father :  the 

XXXVIL  • 

^      same  crimes  that  flowed  from  the  corruption,  were 
more  sensibly  felt  by  the  humanity,  of  the  Augustan 
age ;  and  the  cruel  Erixo,  who  whipped  his  son  till  he 
expired,  was  saved  by  the  emperor  from  the  just  fury 
of  the  multitude*.     The  Roman  father,  from  the 
licence  of  servile  dominion,  was  reduced  to  the  gra- 
vity and  moderation  of  a  judge.     The  presence  and 
opinion  of  Augustus  confirmed  the  sentence  of  exile 
pronounced  against  an  intentional  parricide  by  the 
domestic  tribunal  of  Arius.     Hadrian  transported  to 
an  island  the  jealous  parent,  who,  like  a  robber,  had 
seized  the  opportunity  of  hunting,  to  assassinate  t 
youth,  the  incestuous  lover  of  his  stepmother  f.   A 
private  jurisdiction  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  mon- 
archy ;  the  parent  was  again  reduced  from  a  judge 
to  an  accuser ;  and  the  magistrates  were  enjoined  by 
Severus  Alexander  to  hear  his  complaints  and  execute 
his  sentence.     He  could  no  longer  take  the  life  of  a 
son  without  incurring  the  guilt  and  punishment  of 
murder ;  and  the  pains  of  parricide,  from  which  he 
had  been  excepted  by  the  Fompeian  law,  were  finally 
inflicted  by  the  justice  of  Constantine  ;(•     The  same 
protection  was  due  to  every  period  of  existence  ;  and 
reason  must  applaud  the  humanity  of  Paulus,  for 
imputing  the  crime  of  murder  to  the  father,  who 
strangles,  or  starves,  or  abandons  his  new-bom  in- 
fant ;  or  exposes  him  in  a  public  place  to  find  the 
mercy  which  he  himself  had  denied.     But  the  ex- 
position of  children  was  the  prevailing  and  stubborn 

*  The  examples  of  Erixo  and  Arius  are  related  hj  Seneca  (de  dancntia,  L 
14,  15),  the  former  with  horror,  the  latter  with  applause. 
-|-  Qu6d  latronis  magis  quam  patris  jure  eum  interfedt,  nam  patria  yoteUm  ii 

r'etate  debet  non  in  atroatate  oonsistere  (Mardan,  InstitaL  L  ziv.  In  **    ''^ 
xlviii.  tiL  ix.  leg.  5). 

i  The  Pompeian  and  Cornelian  laws  de  sicariU  and  parriddigj  tat : 
or  rather  abridged,  with  the  last  supplements  of  Alexander  SereruB,  ConstoiitiiK^ 
and  Valentinian,  in  the  Pandects  (L  xlviii.  tit  viii»  ixX  and  Code  (h  iz.  tit  xfi, 
xvii).  See  likewise  the  Theododan  Code  {JL  ix.  tit.  xiv,  xv),  witb  OvdK&vft 
Commentary  (torn.  iii.  p.  84 — 113),  who  poozt  a  flood  of  aodent  and  modem 
learning  over  these  penal  laws. 
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vice  of  antiquity  :  it  was  sometimes  prescribed,  often  chap. 
permitted,  almost  always  practised  with  impunity,  by  ^^•''^"' 
the  nations  who  never  entertained  the  Ronian  ideas 
of  paternal  power;  and  the  dramatic  poets,  who 
appeal  to  the  human  heart,  represent  with  indiffer- 
ence a  popular  custom  which  was  palliated  by  the 
motives  of  economy  and  compassion.  If  the  father 
could  subdue  his  own  feelings,  he  might  escape, 
though  not  the  censure,  at  least  the  chastisement  of 
the  laws;  and  the  Roman  empire  was  stained  with 
the  blood  of  infants,  till  such  murders  were  included, 
by  Valentinian  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Cornelian  law.  The  lessons  of  juris- 
prudence and  Christianity  had  been  insufficient  to 
eradicate  this  inhuman  practice,  till  their  gentle  in- 
fluence was  fortified  by  the  terrors  of  capital  punish- 
ment. 

Experience  has  proved,  that  savages  are  the  tyrants  HasbaniU 
of  the  female  sex,  and  that  the  condition  of  women      '*""*• 
is  usually  softened  by  the  refinements  of  social  life. 
In  the  hope  of  a  robust  progeny,  Lycui^us  had  de- 
layed the  season  of  marriage ;  it  was  fixed  by  Numa 
at  the  tender  age  of  twelve  years,  that  the  Koman 
husband  might  educate  to  his  will  a  pure  and  obe- 
dient virgin  *.  According  to  the  custom  of  antiquity,  The  rdi- 
hc  bought  his  bride  of  her  parents,  and  she  fulfilled  ^^t"^ 
the  coemptioJit  by  purchasing,  with  three  pieces  of 
copper,  a  just  introduction  to  his  house  and  house- 
hold deities.     A  sacrifice  of  fruits  was  offered  by  the 
pontiffs  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses ;  the  con- 
tracting parties  were  seated  on  the  same  sheepskin ; 
they  tasted  a  salt  cake  ofjhr  or  rice  ;  and  this  con- 
Jarreat'ton,  which  denoted  the  ancient  food  of  Italy, 
served  as  an  emblem  of  their  mystic  union  of  mind 
and  body.    But  this  union  on  the  side  of  tlie  woman 
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was  rigorous  and  unequal ;  and  she  renounced  the 

_  name  and  worship  of  her  father's  house,  to  embrace  a 
new  servitude  decorated  only  with  the  title  of  ado|i- 
tion.  A  fiction  of  the  law,  neither  rational  nor  ele- 
gant, bestowed  on  the  mother  of  a  family  (her  proper 
appellation)  the  strange  characters  of  sister  to  her 
own  children,  and  of  daughter  to  her  husband  or 
master,  who  was  invested  with  the  plenitude  of  pa- 
ternal power.  By  his  judgment  or  caprice  her  be- 
haviour was  approved,  or  censured,  or  chastised  ;  he 
exercised  the  jurisdiction  of  life  and  death  ;  and  it 
-was  allowed,  that  in  the  cases  of  adultery  or  drunken- 
ness, the  sentence  might  be  properly  inflicted.  She 
acquired  and  inherited  for  the  sole  profit  of  her  lord ; 
and  so  clearly  was  woman  defined,  not  as  a  pe7'Soii, 
but  as  a  thing,  that  if  the  original  title  were  deficient, 
she  might  be  claimed,  like  other  moveables,  by  the 
usemyA  possession  of  an  entire  year.  The  inclination 
of  the  Roman  husband  discharged  or  withheld  the 
conjugal  debt,  so  scrupulously  exacted  by  the  Athe- 
nian and  Jewish  laws  :  but  as  polygamy  was  un- 
known, he  could  never  admit  to  bis  bed  a  fairer  or 
more  favoured  partner. 

After  the  Punic  triumphs,  the  matrons  of  Rome 
aspired  to  the  common  benefits  of  a  free  and  opulent 
republic  ;  their  wishes  were  gratified  by  the  indtd- 
gence  of  fathers  and  lovers,  and  their  ambition  was 
unsuccessfully  resisted  by  the  gravity  of  Cato  the 
Censor.  They  declined  the  solemnities  of  the  old 
nuptials,  defeated  the  annual  prescription  by  an  ab- 
sence of  three  days,  and,  without  losing  their  name 
.or  independence,  subscribed  the  liberal  and  definite 
terms  of  a  marriage-contract.     Of  their  private  for- 

I  .tunes,  they  communicated  the  use,  and  secured  the 
property ;  the  estates  of  a  wife  could  neither  be 
alienated  nor  mortgaged  by  a  prodigal  husband ; 
their  mutual  gifts  were  prohibited  by  the  jealousy  of 
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the  laws  ;  and  the  misconduct  of  cither  party  might    chap. 

afford,  under  another  name,  a  future  subject  for  an 1 

action  of  theft.  To  this  loose  and  voluntary  com- 
pact, religious  and  civil  rites  were  no  longer  essential ; 
and,  between  persons  of  a  similar  rank,  the  apparent 
community  of  life  was  allowed  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  nuptials.  The  dignity  of  marriage  was  re- 
stored by  the  Christians,  who  derived  all  spiritual 
grace  from  the  prayers  of  the  iaithful  and  the  bene- 
diction of  the  priest  or  bishop.  The  origin,  validity, 
and  duties  of  the  holy  institution,  were  regulated  by 
the  tradition  of  the  synagogue,  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  canons  of  general  or  provincial  sy- 
nods ;  and  the  conscience  of  the  Christians  was  awed 
hy  the  decrees  and  censures  of  their  ecclesiastical 
rulers.  Yet  the  magistrates  of  Justinian  were  not 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  church  :  the  emperor 
consulted  the  unbelieving  civilians  of  antiquity,  and 
the  choice  of  matrimonial  laws  in  the  Code  and  Pan- 
dects is  directed  by  motives  of  justice,  policy,  and 
the  natural  freedom  of  both  sexes  *. 

Besides  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  essence  Liberty  nnd 
of  every  rational  contract,  the  Roman  marriage  re-  lUvotcc, 
quired  the  previous  approbation  of  the  parents.  A 
father  might  be  forced  by  some  recent  laws  to  supply 
the  wants  of  a  mature  daughter ;  but  even  his  in- 
sanity was  not  generally  allowed  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  his  consent.  The  causes  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  matrimony  have  varied  among  the  Romans  ; 
but  the  most  solemn  sacrament,  the  confarreation  it- 
self, might  always  be  done  away  by  rites  of  a  contraiy 
tendency.  In  the  fii-st  ages,  the  father  of  a  family 
might  sell  his  children,  and  his  wife  was  reckonedm  the 

*  The  eivfl  Ian  or  mamage  arc  exposed  in  the  InstiluCra  ()■  L  (tt.  i},  Ihc 
Papd«W  (1.  xiiii,  TSjav,  xnv),  and  the  Code  (I.  t),  but  b>  the  lille  de  rilu  nuptiaram 
l>  yet  iinpirfecl,  we  aie  obliged  to  explore  thefragmenta  of  Ulpian  (tit.  ix.  p.  590, 
nun,  and  the  Collatio  LeKum  Mosiucuum  (tit  xvi.  p.  790,  701),  with  the  Notes 
of  Pillimia  and  Shulting,  They  find,  in  the  Commenlary  of  Servius  (on  (he  la 
(leorgic  and  the  4th  £neld),  two  curiout  pusajjeB. 
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CHAP,    number  of  his  children :  the  domestic  judge  might 
pronounce  the  death  of  the  offender,  or  his  mercy 
m  ight  expel  her  from  his  bed  and  house :  but  the 
slavery  of  the  wretched  female  was  hopeless  and  per- 
petual, unless  he  asserted  for  his  own  convenienoe 
the  manly  prerogative  of  divorce.     The  warmest  ap- 
plause has  been  lavished  on  the  virtue  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  this  tempt- 
ing privilege  above  five  hundred  years :  but  the  same 
fact   evinces  the  unequal  terms  of  a  connexion  in 
which  the  slave  was  unable  to  renounce  her  tyrant, 
and  the  tyrant  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  his  slave. 
When  the  Roman  matrons  became  the  equal  and 
voluntary  companions  of  their  lords,  a  new  jurispru- 
dence was  introduced,  that  marriage,  like  other  part- 
nerships, might  be  dissolved  by  the  abdication  of  one 
of  the  associates.     In  three  centuries  of  prosperity 
and  corruption,  this  principle  was  enlarged  to  fre- 
quent practice  and  pernicious  abuse..     Passion,  in- 
terest, or  caprice,  suggested  daily  motives  for  die 
dissolution  of  marriage ;  a  word,  a  sign,  a  message, 
a  letter,  the  mandate  of  a  freedman,  declared  the 
separation  :  the  most  tender  of  human  connexions 
was  degraded  to  a  transient  society  of  profit  or  plea- 
sure.    According  to  the  various  conditions  of  life^ 
both  sexes  alternately  felt  the  disgrace  and  injury : 
an  inconstant  spouse  transferred  her  wealth  to  a  new 
family,  abandoning  a  numerous,  perhaps  a  spuriom^ 
progeny  to  the  paternal  authority  and  care  of  her  late 
husband ;  a  beautiful  virgin  might  be  dismissed  to 
the  world,  old,  indigent,  and  friendless ;  but  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Romans,  when  they  were  pressed  to 
marriage  by  Augustus,  sufficiently  marks,  that  the 
prevailing  institutions  were  least  favourable  to  the 
males.     A  specious  theory  is  confuted  by  this  free 
and  perfect  experiment,  which  demonstrates,  that  the 
liberty  of  divorce  does  not  contribute  to  happinea 
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and  virtue.  The  facility  of  separation  would  destroy  chap. 
all  mutual  confidence,  and  inflame  every  trifling  dis-  ^^^ 
pute :  the  minute  difference  between  a  husband  and 
a  stranger,  which  might  so  easily  be  removed,  might 
still  more  easily  be  forgotten  ;  and  the  matron,  who 
in  five  years  can  submit  to  tlie  embraces  of  eight  hus- 
bands, must  cease  to  reverence  the  chastity  of  her 
own  person. 

Insufficient  remedies  followed  with  distant  and  Limitaiiom 
tardy  steps  the  rapid  progress  of  the  evil.  The  an-ofditdtqe.^ 
cicnt  worship  of  the  Romans  afforded  a  peculiar  god- 
dess to  hear  and  reconcile  the  complaints  of  a  married 
life ;  but  hev  epithet  of  Viriplaca,  the  appeaser  of 
husbands,  too  clearly  indicates  on  which  side  sub- 
mission and  repentance  were  always  expected.  Every 
act  of  a  citizen  was  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the 
cejisors  ;  the  first  who  used  the  privilege  of  divorce 
assigned,  at  their  command,- the  motives  of  his  con- 
duct ;  and  a  senator  was  expelled  for  dismissing  his  , 
virgin  spouse  without  the  knowledge  or  advice  of  his 
friends.  Wlicnever  an  action  was  instituted  for  the 
recovery  of  a  marriage-portion,  the  pr^tor,  as  the 
guardian  of  equity,  examined  the  cause  and  the  cha- 
racters, and  gently  inclined  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
guiltless  and  injured  party.  Augustus,  who  united 
the  powers  of  both  magistrates,  adopted  their  dif- 
ferent modes  of  repressing  or  chastising  the  licence  of 
divorce*.  The  presence  of  seven  Roman  witnesses 
was  i-equired  for  the  validity  of  this  solemn  and  de- 
liberate act :  If  any  adequate  provocation  liad  been 
given  by  the  husband,  instead  of  the  delay  of  two 
years,  he  was  compelled  to  refund  immediately,  or  in 
the  space  of  six  months  ;  but  if  he  could  arraign  the 
manners  of  his  wife,  her  guilt  or  levity  was  expiated 
by  the  loss  of  the  sixth  or  eighth  part  of  her  marriage- 
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CHAP,  portion.  The  Christian  princes  were  the  first  who 
xxxviL  specified  the  just  causes  of  a  private  divorce  ;  their 
institutions,  from  Constantino  to  Justinian,  appear 
to  fluctuate  between  the  custom  of  the  empire  and 
the  wishes  of  the  church,  and  the  author  of  the  Novels 
too  frequently  reforms  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code 
and  Pandects.  In  the  most  rigorous  laws,  a  wife  was 
condemned  to  support  a  gamester,  a  drunkard,  or  a 
libertine,  unless  he  were  guilty  of  homicide,  poison, 
or  sacrilege ;  in  which  cases  the  marriage,  as  it  should 
seem,  might  have  been  dissolved  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner.  But  the  sacred  right  of  the  husband 
was  invariably  maintained  to  deliver  his  name  and 
family  from  the  disgrace  of  adultery:  the  list  of 
mortal  sins,  either  male  or  female,  was  curtailed  and 
enlarged  by  successive  regulations,  and  the  obstacles 
of  incurable  impotence,  long  absence,  and  monastic 
profession,  were  allowed  to  rescind  the  matrimonial 
obligation.  Whoever  transgressed  the  permission  of 
the  law  was  subject  to  various  and  heavy  penalties. 
The  woman  was  stripped  of  her  wealth  and  ornaments, 
without  excepting  the  bodkin  of  her  hair :  if  the  man 
introduced  a  new  bride  into  his  bed,  her  fortune 
might  be  lawfully  seized  by  the  vengeance  of  his 
exiled  wife.  Forfeiture  was  sometimes  commuted  to 
a  fine ;  the  fine  was  sometimes  aggravated  by  trans- 
portation to  an  island,  or  imprisonment  in  a  mo- 
nastery: the  injured  party  was  released  *  from  the 
bonds  of  marriage ;  but  the  offends,  during  life  or 
a  term  of  years,  was  disabled  from  the  repetition  of 
nuptials.  The  successor  of  Justinian  yielded  to  tlie 
prayers  of  his  unhappy  subjects,  and  restored  the 
liberty  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent. 
Incest,  con-  The  freedom  of  love  and  marriage  was  restrained 
bastards,  amoug  the  Romans  by  natural  and  civil  impediments. 
An  instinct,  almost  innate  and  universal,  appears  to 
prohibit  the  incestuous  commerce  of  parents  and 
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cliildreii  in  the  infinite  series  of  asciinding  and  de- 
scending generations.  Concerning  the  oblique  and 
collateral  branches,  nature  is  indifferent,  reason  mute, 
and  custom  various  and  arbitrary.  In  Egypt,  the 
marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  was  admitted  with- 
out scruple  or  exception :  a  Spartan  might  espouse 
the  daughter  of  his  father,  an  Athenian  that  of  his 
mother ;  and  the  nuptials  of  an  uncle  with  his  niece 
were  applauded  at  Athens  as  a  happy  union  of  the 
dearest  relations.  The  profane  lawgivers  of  Rome 
were  never  tempted  by  interest  or  superstition  to 
multiply  the  forbidden  degrees  :  but  they  inflexibly 
condemned  the  marriage  of  sisters  and  brothers;  he- 
sitated whether  first  cousins  should  be  touched  by 
the  same  interdict ;  revered  the  parental  character  of 
aunts  and  uncles,  and  treated  affinity  and  adoption 
as  a  just  imitation  of  the  ties  of  blood.  According 
to  the  proud  maxims  of  the  republic,  a  legal  marriage 
could  only  be  contracted  by  free  citizens  ;  an  honour- 
able, at  least  an  ingenuous  birth,  was  required  for 
the  spouse  of  a  senator :  but  the  blood  of  kings  could 
never  mingle  in  legitimate  nuptials  with  the  blood  of 
a  Roman  ;  and  the  name  of  Stranger  degraded  Cleo- 
patra and  Berenice,  to  live  the  concubines  of  Mark 
Antony  and  Titus.  This  appellation,  indeed  so  in- 
jurious to  the  majesty,  cannot  without  indulgence  be 
applied  to  the  manners  of  these  Oriental  queens.  A 
concubine,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  civilians,  was  a 
woman  of  servile  or  plebeian  extraction,  the  sole  and 
faithful  companion  of  a  Roman  citizen,  who  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  celibacy.  Her  modest  station 
below  the  honours  of  a  wife,  above  the  infamy  of  a 
prostitute,  was  acknowledged  and  approved  by  the 
laws :  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  the  tenth  century, 
the  use  of  this  secondary  marriage  prevailed  both  in  the 
West  and  East,  and  the  humble  virtues  of  a  concubine 
were  often  prefen-ed  to  the  pomp  and  insolence  of  a 
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CHAP,  noble  matron.  In  this  connexion,  the  two  Antonines^ 
xxxviL  ^YiQ  best  of  princes  and  of  men,  enjoyed  the  contfiMrto 
of  domestic  love :  the  example  was  imitated  by  many 
citizens  impatient  of  celibacy,  but  regardful  of  their 
families.  If  at  any  time  they  desired  to  l^ptimate 
their  natural  children,  the  conversion  was  instandy 
performed  by  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials  with  t 
partner  whose  fruitfulness  and  fidelity  they  had  al- 
ready tried.  By  this  epithet  of  natural,  the  offipring 
of  the  concubine  were  distinguished  from  the  spurious 
brood  of  adultery,  prostitution,  and  incest,  to  whom 
Justinian  reluctantly  grants  the  necessary  aliments  of 
life ;  and  these  natural  children  alone  were  capable 
of  succeeding  to  a  sixth  part  of  the  inheritance  ni 
their  reputed  father.  According  to  the  rigour  of 
law,  bastards  were  entitled  only  to  the  name  and 
condition  of  their  mother,  from  whom  they  might 
derive  the  character  of  a  slave,  a  stranger,  or  a  citixen. 
The  outcasts  of  every  family  were  adopted  without 
reproach  as  the  children  of  the  state. 
^^^[^^  The  relation  of  guardian  and  ward,  'or  in  Roman 
words,  of  tutor  and  pupil,  which  covers  so  many  tides 
of  the  Institutes  and  Pandects*,  is  of  a  very  simple 
and  uniform  nature.  The  person  and  property  of  aa 
orphan  must  always  be  trusted  to  the  custody  of  sdme 
discreet  friend.  If  the  deceased  father  had  not  sig- 
nified his  choice,  the  agnats,  or  paternal  kindred  of 
the  nearest  degree,  wei'e  compelled  to  act  as  the 
natural  guardians :  the  Athenians  were  a{^rehensiTe 
of  exposing  the  infant  to  the  power  of  those  moit 
interested  in  his  death ;  but  an  axiom  of  Ronian 
jurisprudence  has  pronounced,  that  the  charge  of 
tutelage  should  constantly  attend  the  emolument  of 
succession.  If  the  choice  of  the  father,  and  the  line 
of  consanguinity,  afibrded  no  efficient  guardian^  the 

*  See  the  article  of  guardians  and  wards  in  the  Institutet  (L  i.  tit.  xiii^axn.)i 
the  Pandects  (1.  xzyx.  xxvii.),  and  the  Code  (I  ?.  tit.  zxviii— Uz). 
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fuilui'e  was  supplied  by  the  iiomi nation  of  tlic  praetor    chap. 

of  the  city,  or  the  president  of  the  province.     But  '_^ ^ 

the  person  whom  they  named  to  tliis  public  office 
might  be  legally  excused  by  insanity  or  blindness,  by 
ignorance  or  inability,  by  previous  enmity  or  adverse 
interest,  by  the  number  of  childi'en  or  guardianships 
with  which  he  was  already  burthened,  and  by  the 
immunities  which  were  granted  to  the  useful  labours 
of  magistrates,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  professortt. 
Till  the  infent  could  speak  and  think,  he  was  re- 
presented by  the  tutor,  whose  authority  was  finally 
detenniued  by  the  age  of  puberty.  Without  his  con- 
sent, no  act  of  the  pupil  could  bind  himself  to  his 
own  prejudice,  though  it  might  oblige  others  for  his 
jwrsonal  benefit.  It  ia  needless  to  observe,  that  the 
tutor  often  gave  security,  and  always  rendered  an 
account,  and  that  the  want  of  diligence  or  integrity 
exposed  him  to  a  civil  and  almost  criminal  action  for 
the  violation  of  his  sacred  trust.  The  age  of  puberty 
had  been  rashly  fixed  by  the  civilians  at  fourteen ; 
but  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ripen  more  slowly 
than  those  of  the  body,  a  curator  was  interposed  to 
guard  the  fortunes  of  the  lloman  youth  from  his  own 
inexperience  and  headstrong  passions.  Such  a  trustee 
had  been  first  instituted  by  the  prfetor,  to  save  a 
family  from  the  blind  havoc  of  a  prodigal  or  madman : 
aoil  the  minor  was  compelled  by  the  laws  to  solicit 
the  same  protection,  to  give  validity  to  his  acts  till 
he  accomplished  the  full  period  of  twenty-five  years. 
Women  were  condemned  to  the  perpetual  tutelage  of 
parents,  husbands,  or  guardians ;  a  sex  created  to 
please  and  obey  was  never  supposed  to  have  attained 
the  age  of  reason  and  experience.  Such  at  least  was 
the  stern  and  haughty  spirit  of  the  ancient  law,  which 
had  been  insensibly  mollified  before  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian. 
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CHAP.        II.  The  original  right  of  property  can  only  he 

^^f^^  justified  by  the  accident  or  merit  of  prior  occupancy ; 
and  on  this  foundation  it  is  wisely  established  by  the 
philosophy  of  the  civilians.  The  savage  who  hollows 
a  tree,  inserts  a  sharp  stone  into  a  wooden  handle,  or 
applies  a  string  to  an  elastic  branch,  becomes  in  a 
state  of  nature  the  just  proprietor  of  the  canoe,  the 
bow,  or  the  hatchet.  The  materials  were  common  to 
all,  the  new  foim,  the  produce  of  his  time  and  simple 
industry,  belongs  solely  to  himself.  His  hungry 
brethren  cannot,  without  a  sense  of  their  own  in- 
justice,  extort  from  the  hunter  the  game  of  the  forest 
overtaken  or  slain  by  his  personal  strength  and  dex- 
terity. If  his  provident  care  preserves  and  multiplies 
the  tame  animals,  whose  nature  is  tractable  to  the 
arts  trf  education,  he  acquires  a  perpetual  title  to  the 
use  and  service  of  their  numerous  progeny,  which 
derives  its  existence  from  him  alone.  If  he  incloses 
and  cultivates  a  field  for  their  sustenance  and  his 
own,  a  barren  waste  is  converted  into  a  fertile  soil ; 
the  seed,  the  manure,  the  labour,  create  a  new  value, 
and  the  rewards  of  harvest  are  painfully  earned  by 
the  fatigues  of  the  revolving  year.  In  the  saccessive 
states  of  society,  the  hunter,  the  shepherd,  the  hus- 
bandman, may  defend  their  possessions  by  two  rea- 
sons which  forcibly  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  human 
mind:  that  whatever  they  enjoy  is  the  fruit  of  their 
own  industry  ;  and,  that  every  roan  who  envies  their 
felicity  may  purchase  similar  acquisitions  by  the  exer- 
cise of  similar  diligence.  Such,  in  truth,  may  be 
the  freedom  and  plenty  of  a  small  colony  cast  on  » 
fruitful  island.  But  the  colony  multiplies,  while  the 
space  still  continues  the  same :  the  common  rights, 
the  equal  inheritance  of  mankind,  are  engrossed  by 
the  bold  and  crafty;  each  field  and  forest, is  circum- 
scribed by  the  land-marks  of  a  jealous  master  j  ami 
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it  is  the  peculiar  praise  of  the  Romau  jurisprudence,    chap. 
that  it  asserts  the  claim  of  the  first  occupant  to  the  , 

wild  animals  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters. 
In  the  progress  from  primitive  equity  to  final  in- 
justice, the  steps  are  silent,  the  shades  are  almost  im- 
perceptible, and  the  absolute  monopoly  is  guarded  by 
positive  laws  and  artificial  reason.  The  active  in- 
satiate principle  of  self-love  can  alone  supply  the  arts 
of  life  and  the  wages  of  industry  ;  and  as  soon  as  civil 
government  and  exclusive  property  have  been  in- 
troduced, they  become  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
the  human  race.  Except  in  the  singular  institutions 
of  Sparta,  the  wisest  legislators  have  disapproved  an 
agrarian  law  as  a  false  and  dangerous  innovation. 
Among  the  Romans,  the  enormous  disproportion  of 
wealth  surmounted  the  ideal  restraints  of  a  doubtful 
tradition,  and  an  obsolete  statute ;  a  tradition  that 
the  poorest  follower  of  Romulus  had  been  endowed 
with  the  perpetual  inheritance  of  two  jugera ;  a  sta- 
tute which  confined  the  richest  citizen  to  the  measure 
of  five  hundred  jugera,  or  three  hundred  and  twelve 
acres  of  land.  The  original  territory  of  Rome  con- 
sisted only  of  some  miles  of  wood  and  meadow  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tyber  ;  and  domestic  exchange  could 
add  nothing  to  the  national  stock.  But  the  goods  of 
an  alien  or  enemy  were  lawfully  exposed  to  the  first 
hostile  occupier ;  the  city  was  enriched  by  the  profit- 
able trade  of  war  ;  and  the  blood  of  her  sons  was  the 
only  price  that  was  paid  for  the  Volscian  sheep,  the 
slaves  of  Britain,  or  the  gems  and  gold  of  Asiatic 
kingdoms.  In  the  language  of  ancient  jurisprudence, 
which  was  corrupted  and  forgotten  before  the  age  of 
Justinian,  these  spoils  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  manceps  or  mancipium,  taken  with  the  hand  ;  and 
whenever  they  were  sold  or  emancipaled,  the  pur- 
chaser required  some  assurance  that  they  had  been 
the  property  of  an  enemy,  and  not  of  a  fellow-citizen, 
n  3 
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CHAP.    A  citizen  could  only  forfeit  his  rights  by  apparent 
^^^'^"'  dereliction,  and  such  dereliction  of  a  valuable  inttreit 
could  not  easily  be  presumed.    Yet,  according  to  the 
twelve  tables,  a  prescription  of  one  year  for  moTe* 
ables,  and  of  two  years  for  immoveables,  abolished 
the  claim  of  the  ancient  master,  if  the  actual  possessor 
had  acquired  them  by  a  fair  transaction  from  the  per« 
son  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  lawful,  proprietor* 
Such  coni^cientious  injustice,  without  any  mixture  of 
fraud  or  force,  could  seldom  injure  the  members  of  a 
small  republic ;  but  the  various  periods  of  three,  of 
ten,  or  of  twenty  years^  determined  by  Justinian,  are 
more  suitable  to  the  latitude  of  a  great  empire.    It 
is  only  in  the  term  of  prescription  that  the  distinction 
of  real  and  personal  fortune  has  been  remarked  bf 
the  civilians,  and  their  general  idea  of  property  is 
that  of  simple,  uniform,  and  absolute  dominion.   The 
subordinate  exceptions  of  me^  of  ustffrucl  *»  of  ser^ 
viludesfj  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  a  neighbour  on 
lands  and  houses,  are  abundantly  explained  by  the 
professors  of  jurisprudence.    The  claims  of  property, 
as  far  as  they  are  altered,  by  the  mixture,  the  division, 
or  the  transformation  of  substances,  are  investigated    | 
^  with  metaphysical  subtlety  by  the  same  civilians. 
ofinheriu       The  pcrsoual  title  of  the  first  proprietor  must  be 
succession,   determined  by  his  death :  but  the  possessicm,  without 
any  appearance  of  change  is  peaceably  continued  in 
his  children,  the  associates  of  his  toil  and  the  partnen 
of  his  wealth.     This  natural  inheritance   has  bees 
protected  by  the  legislators  of  every  climate  and  i^ 
and  the  father  is  encouraged  to  persevere  in  slow  ud 
distant  improvements,  by  the  tender  hope»  that  a  long 
posterity  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour.     The 
principle  of  hereditary  succession  is  universal,  but  the 

*  See  the  Institutes  (L  i.  tit.  iv.  v.))  and  the  Pandects  (L  lil).  Noodt  1m cos- 
posed  a  learned  and  distinct  treatise  de  Ust^fmctu  (Opp*  torn*  L  p.  387—471^ 

•f  The  questions  de  ServUutibus  are  discussed  in  toe  Inadtatcs  CI.  iL  fSLuX 
and  Pttideoti  (L  viii.).  ^      . 
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vrder  lias  been  vaiiously  established  by  convenience  chap. 
or  caprice,  by  the  spirit  of  national  institutions,  or  by  ^^"^^^' 
some  partial  example,  which  was  originally  decided 
by  fraud  or  violence.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  Ro- 
mans appears  to  have  deviated  from  the  equality  of 
nature  much  less  than  the  Jewish,  the  Athenian*, 
or  the  English  institutions.  On  the  death  of  a  citi- 
zen, all  his  descendants,  unless  they  were  already 
freed  from  his  paternal  power,  were  called  to  the  in- 
heritance of  his  possessions.  The  insolent  prerogative 
of  primogeniture  was  unknown  j  the  two  sexes  were 
placed  on  a  just  level ;  all  the  sons  and  daughters 
were  entitled  to  an  equal  portion  of  the  patrimonial 
estate  :  and  if  any  of  the  sons  had  been  intercepted 
by  a  premature  death,  his  person  was  represented,  and 
his  share  was  divided,  by  his  surviving  children.  On 
the  failure  of  the  direct  line,  the  right  of  succession 
must  diverge  to  the  collateral  branches.  The  de-civiide. 
grees  of  kindred  are  ninnbercd  by  the  civilians,  y^^. 
ascending  from  the  last  possessor  to  a  common  parent, 
and  descending  from  the  common  parent  to  the  next 
heir  :  my  father  stands  in  the  first  degree,  my  brother 
in  the  second,  his  children  in  the  third,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  series  may  be  conceived  by  fancy,  or 
pictured  in  a  genealogical  table.  In  this  computation, 
a  distinction  was  made,  essential  to  the  laws  and  even 
the  constitution  of  Home ;  the  agnats,  or  persons 
connected  by  a  line  of  males,  were  called  as  they  stood 
in  the  nearest  degree,  to  an  equal  partition ;  but  a 
female  was  incapable  of  transmitting  any  legal  claims ; 
and  the  cognals  of  every  rank,  without  excepting  the 
dear  relation  of  a  mother  and  a  son,  were  disinherited 
by  the  twelve  tables,  as  strangers  and  aliens.  Among 
the  Romans,  a  gens  or  lineage  was  united  by  a  eom- 

•  At  Atlicnt  the  Boni  were  equal,  but  the  poor  daughters  wen:  endowed  at  the 
diHTCliun  of  (beir  brothen.  tiec  the  k1,i;iiki  pleodiugt  uf  luiua  (in  the  viiih 
vcdiimc  of  the  Greek  Onton),  illuGtnited  by  the  venktn  and  comment  of  Sir 
Williun  Jono,  a  Khalar,  a  tawycr,  asil  a  man  orgtnius. 
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CHAP,   mon  n^zme  and  domestic  rites ;  the  ymonB  cognomens 

«J 1  or  surnames  of  Scipio,  or  Marcellus,  distinguished 

from  each  other  the  subordinate  branches  or  families 
of  the  Cornelian  or  Claudian  race :  the  default  of  the 
agnatSy  of  the  same  surname,  was  supplied  by  the  laiger 
denomination  of  gentiles  ;  and  the  vigilajice  of  the 
laws  maintained,  in  the  same  name,  the  perpetual 
descent  of  religion  and  property.  A  similar  prin- 
ciple dictated  the  Voconian  law*,  which  abolished  the 
right  of  female  inheritance.  As  long  as  virgins  were 
given  or  sold  in  marriage,  the  adoption  of  the  wife 
extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  daughter.  But  the 
equal  succession  of  independent  matrons  supported 
their  pride  and  luxury,  and  might  transport  intot 
foreign  house  the  riches  of  their  fathers.  While  the 
maxims  of  Cato  were  revered,  they  tended  to  per- 
petuate in  each  family  a  just  and  virtuous  mediocrity: 
till  female  blandishments  insensibly  triumphed ;  and 
every  salutary  restraint  was  lost  in  the  dissolute  great- 
ness of  the  republic.  The  rigour  of  the  decenivirB 
was  tempered  by  the  equity  of  the  prstors.  Their 
edicts  restored  emancipated  and  posthumous  children 
to  the  rights  of  nature  ;  and  upon  the  failure  of  the 
agfiatSf  they  preferred  the  blood  of  the  cognats  to  the 
name  of  the  gentiles,  whose  title  and  character  were 
insensibly  covered  with  oblivion.  The  reciprocal  in- 
heritance of  mothers  and  sons  was  established  in  the 
TertuUian  and  Orphitian  decrees  by  the  humanity  of 
the  senate.  A  new  and  more  impartial  order  wu 
introduced  by  the  novels  of  Justinian,  who  sffecUA 
to  revive  the  jurisprudence  of  the  twelve  tables. 
The  lines  of  masculine  and  female  kindred  were  con- 
founded: the  descending,  ascending,  and  collateral 
series,  was  accurately  defined;  and  each  degree^ 
according  to  the  proximity  of  blood  and  a£fectioDt 

*  Enacted  in  the  year  of  Rome,  584. 
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succeeded  to    the  vacant  possessions  of  a  Roman    chap. 
citizen*.  '"^^"- 

The  order  of  succession  is  regulated  by  nature,  or  introduc- 
at  least  by  the  general  and  permanent  reason  of  the  hbaiy  of 
lawgiver:  but  this  order  is  frequently  violated  by  the 
arbitrary  and  partial  wills  which  prolong  the  dominion 
of  the  testator  beyond  the  grave.  In  the  simple  state 
of  society,  this  last  use  or  abuse  of  the  right  of 
property  is  seldom  indulged :  it  was  introduced  at 
Athens  by  the  laws  of  Solon  ;  and  the  private  testa- 
ments of  the  father  of  a  family  are  authorised  by  the 
twelve  tables.  Before  the  time  of  the  decemvirs  t,  a 
Roman  citizen  exposed  his  wishes  and  motives  to  the 
assembly  of  the  thirty  curia;  or  parishes,  and  the 
general  law  of  inheritance  was  suspended  by  an  oc- 
casional act  of  the  legislature.  After  the  permission 
of  the  decemvirs,  each  private  lawgiver  promulgated 
his  verbal  or  written  testament  in  the  presence  of  five 
citizens,  who  represented  the  five  classes  of  the  Ro- 
man people  ;  a  sixth  witness  attested  their  concur- 
rence ;  a  seventh  weighed  the  copper  money,  which 
was  paid  by  an  imaginary  purchaser  ;  and  the  estate 
was  emancipated  by  a  fictitious  sale  and  immediate 
release.  This  singular  ceremonyt,  which  excited  the 
wonder  of  the  Greeks,  was  still  practised  in  the  age 
of  yeverus  ;  but  the  praetors  had  already  approved  a 
more  simple  testament,  for  which  they  required  the 
seals  and  signatures  of  seven  witnesses,  free  from  all 
legal  exception,  and  purposely  summoned  for  the 
execution  of  that  important  act.  A  domestic  mon- 
arch, who  reigned  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 

•  See  the  law  of  Euccesdon  in  ihe  Iiutilutes  of  C^iuB  (1.  ii.  liL  liiF.  p.  UO— 
144.1.  and  Juiuiiuii  (1.  iiL  tit.  i— vi.  with  the  Greek  Tcrson  of  Theophilus, 
p.GI3— 975.  QtiU-INHI),  [he  PandecU  (1.  ixxviu.  lit.  vi-xviL),  ibe  Cede  (1.  vi. 
tiL  It— U.),  and  the  Nmela  (cxviii.). 

f  Prior  cxRinplea  of  leWiiitents  are  perKsps  fabuloiu.  At  Athena  a  Mldlca 
(klher  only  could  make  a  mill  {Plutarch,  in  t^olone,  uhii.  i  p.  l&I.  Sec  Iisus 
and  Jonca). 

^  The  leitameol  of  Angoatua  ii  specified  by  Suetonius  (In  August,  c.  101.  Id 
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CHAP,  children,  might  distribute  their  respectiye. shares  ac- 
?^^^^^^'  cording  to  the  degrees  of  their  merit  or  his  aflS^ction : 
his  arbitrary  displeasure  chastised  an  unworthy  son 
by  the  loss  of  his  inheritance  and  the  mortiiying  pre> 
ference  of  a  stranger.  But  the  experience  of  un- 
natural parents  recommended  some  limitations  of 
their  testamentary  powers.  A  son,  or,  by  the  laws 
of  Justinian,  even  a  daughter,  could  no  longer  be 
disinherited  by  their  silence :  they  were  .compelled 
to  name  the  criminal,  and  to  specify  the  oflfetice ;  and 
the  justice  of  the  emperor  enumerated  the  sole  causes 
that  could  justify  such  a  violation  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  nature  and  society.  Unless  a  legitimate 
portion,  a  fourth  part,  had  been  reserved  for  the 
children,  they  were  entitled  to  institute  an  action  or 
complaint  of  inofficious  testament,  to  suppose  that 
their  father's  understanding  was  impaired  by  sickness 
or  age ;  and  respectfully  to  appeal  from  his  rigorous 
^ntence  to  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  the  magistrate. 
L^acies.  Jn  the  Romau  jurisprudence,  an  essential  distinction 
was  admitted  between  the  inheritance  and  the  legacies. 
The  heirs  who  succeeded  to  the  entire  unity*  or  to 
any  of  the  twelve  fractions  of  the  substance  of  the 
testator,  represented  his  civil  and  religious  character, 
asserted  his  rights,  fulfilled  his  obligations,  and  dis- 
charged the  gifts  of  friendship  or  liberality  which  lus 
last  will  had  bequeathed  under  the  name  of  legacies. 
But  as  the  imprudence  or  prodigality  of  a  dying  man 
might  exhaust  the  inheritance,  and  leave  only  risk 
and  labour  to  his  successor,  he  was  empowered  to 
retain  the  Falcidian  portion ;  to  deduct,  before  the 
payment  of  the  legacies,  a  clear  fourth  for  his  own 
emolument.  A  reasonable  time  was  allowed  to  ex- 
amine the  proportion  between  the  debts  and  the 
estate,  to  decide  whether  he  should  accept  or  refuse 
the  testament ;  and  if  he  used  the  benefit  of  an  in- 
ventory, the  demands  of  the  creditors  could  not  exceed 
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the  valuation  of  the  effects.  The  last  will  of  a  citizen  chap. 
might  be  altered  during  his  life  or  rescinded  after  his  ^""^^^^' 
death  :  the  persons  whom  he  named  might  die  before 
him,  or  reject  the  inheritance,  or  be  exposed  to  some 
legal  disqualification.  In  the  contemplation  of  these 
events,  he  was  permitted  to  substitute  second  and 
tiiird  heirs,  to  replace  each  other  according  to  the 
order  of  the  testament ;  and  the  incapacity  of  a 
madman  or  an  infant  to  bequeath  his  property 
might  be  supplied  by  a  similar  substitution.  But 
the  power  of  the  testator  expired  with  the  acceptance 
of  the  testament :  each  Roman  of  mature  age  and 
discretion  acquired  the  absolute  dominion  of  his  in- 
heritance, and  the  simplicity  of  the  civil  law  was 
never  clouded  by  the  long  and  intricate  entails 
which  confine  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  unborn 
generations. 

Conquest  and  the  formalities  of  law  established  the  CoOidb 
use  of  codicils.  If  a  Roman  was  surprised  by  death  ™  "^ 
in  a  remote  province  of  the  erapire,  he  addressed  a 
short  epistle  to  his  legitimate  or  testamentary  heir  j 
who  fulfilled  his  honour,  or  neglected  with  impunity, 
this  last  request,  which  the  judges  before  the  age  of 
Augustus  were  not  authorised  to  enforce.  A  codicil 
might  be  expressed  in  any  mode,  or  in  any  language  i 
but  the  subscription  of  five  witnesses  must  declare 
that  it  was  the  genuine  composition  of  the  author. 
His  intention,  however  laudable,  was  sometimes  ille- 
gal ;  and  the  invention  oi  Jidei-commissa,  or  trusts, 
arose  from  the  struggle  between  natural  justice  and 
positive  jurisprudence.  A  stranger  of  Greece  or 
Africa  might  be  the  friend  or  benefactor  of  a  child- 
less Roman,  but  none,  except  a  fellow-citizen,  could 
act  as  his  heir.  The  Voconian  law,  which  abolished 
female  succession,  restrained  the  legacy  or  inher 
ance  of  a  woman  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
sesterces;  and  an  only  daughter  was  condemned  al- 
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.  most  as  an  alien  in  her  father's  house.  The  zeal  of 
J  friendship,  and  parental  affection,  suggested  a  liberal 
artifice :  a  qualified  citizen  was  named  in  the  testa- 
ment, with  a  prayer  or  injunction  that  he  would  re- 
store the  inheritance  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
truly  intended.  Various  was  the  conduct  of  the 
trustees  in  this  painful  situation  :  they  had  sworn 
to  observe  the  laws  of  their  country,  but  honour 
proinpted  them  to  violate  their  oath ;  and  if  they 
preferred  their  interest  under  the  mask  of  patriotism, 
they  forfeited  the  esteem  of  every  virtuous  mind. 
TTie  declaration  of  Augustus  relieved  their  doubts, 
gave  a  legal  sanction  to  coniidential  testaments  and 
codicils,  and  gently  unravelled  the  forms  and  re- 
straints of  the  republican  jurisprudence.  But  as  the 
new  practice  of  trusts  degenerated  into  some  abuse, 
the  trustee  was  enabled,  by  the  Trebellian  and  Pega- 
sian  decrees,  to  reserve  one-fourth  of  the  estate,  or 
to  transfer  on  the  head  of  the  real  heir  all  the  debts 
and  actions  of  the  succession.  The  interpretation 
of  testaments  was  strict  and  literal ;  but  the  language 
of  trusts  and  codicils  was  delivered  from  the  minute 
and  technical  accuracy  of  the  civilians*. 

III.  The  general  duties  of  mankind  are  imposed 
by  their  public  and  private  relations  :  but  their  spe- 
cific obligations  to  each  other  can  only  be  the  effect 
of,  1.  a  promise,  2.  a  benefit,  or  3.  an  injury  :  and 
when  these  obligations  are  ratified  by  law,  the  in- 
terested party  may  compel  the  performance  by  a 
judicial  action.  On  this  principle  the  civilians  of 
every  country  have  erected  a  similar  jurisprudence, 
the  fair  conclusion  of  universal  reason  and  justice. 

1.  The  goddess  o£  Jhith  (of  human  and  social 
faith)  was  worshipped,  not  only  in  her  temples,  but 

*  Of  the  civil  jurisprudence  of  Eticcessjone,  tCEtanient;,  codicilBn  Ixodes,  and 
tmnts,  the  prindplea  aie  uceitsined  in  the  Institutes  of  Caiue  (1.  ii.  lit.  ii — ix. 
p.!)|_144),  JuBtuiJan  (1.  ii.  tit  x — xjiv.),Bnd  Theophilus  (p.  328 — SI4);aiid 
the  immenK  detail  uccupicc  twelve  books  (xxviii — xxxbi.)  of  the  Pandecti. 
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in  the  lives  of  the  Romans;  and  if  that  nation  was  chap. 
deficient  in  the  more  amiable  qualities  of  benevolence  ^^^^"^ 
and  generosity,  they  astonished  the  Greeks  by  their 
sincere  and  simple  performance  of  the  most  burthen- 
some  engagements*.  Yet  among  the  same  people, 
according  to  the  rigid  maxims  of  the  patricians  and 
decemvirs,  a  naked  pad,  a  promise,  or  even  an  oath, 
did  not  create  any  civil  obligation,  unless  it  was  con- 
firmed by  the  legal  form  of  a  stipulation.  Whatever 
might  be  the  etymology  of  the  Latin  word,  it  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  a  firm  and  irrevocable  contract, 
which  was  always  expressed  in  the  mode  of  a  question 
and  answer.  Do  you  promise  to  pay  me  one  hun- 
dred pieces  of  gold  ?  was  the  solemn  interrogation 
of  Seius.  1  do  promise — was  the  reply  of  Sempro- 
nius,  The  friends  of  Sempronius,  who  answered 
for  his  ability  and  inclination,  might  be  separately 
sued  at  the  ojition  of  Seius ;  and  the  benefit  of 
partition,  or  order  of  reciprocal  actions,  insensibly 
deviated  from  the  strict  theory  of  stipulation.  The 
most  cautious  and  deliberate  consent  was  justly 
required  to  sustain  the  validity  of  a  gratuitous  pro- 
mise ;  and  the  citizen  who  might  have  obtained  a 
legal  security  incurred  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  and 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  neglect.  But  the  ingenuity 
of  the  civilians  successfully  laboured  to  convert 
simple  engagements  into  the  form  of  solemn  stipula- 
tions. The  prEetors,  as  the  guardians  of  social  faith, 
admitted  every  rational  evidence  of  a  voluntary  and 
deliberate  act,  which  in  their  tribunal  produced  an 
equitable  obligation,  and  for  which  they  gave  an  acr- 
tion  and  a  remedy. 

S.  The  obligations  of  the  second  class,  as  they  were  seneRu. 
contracted  by  the  delivery  of  a  thing,  are  marked  by 

"  How  much  in  the  tool,  mlional  evidence  of  Polyhiiu  (L  vi.  p.  CM.  1.  nuti. 
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CHAP,  the  civilians  with  the  epithet  of  real  *•  A  grateful 
^^^^^^^  return  is  due  to  the  author  of  a  benefit ;  and  who- 
eyer  is  intrusted  with  die  property  of  another  has- 
bound  himself  to  the  sacred  duty  of  restitution.  In 
the  case  of  a  friendly  loan,  the  merit  of  generosity  is 
on  the  side  of  the  lender  only ;  in  a  deposit,  on  the* 
side  of  the  receiver :  but  in  a  pledge^  and  tlie  rest  of 
the  selfish  commerce  of  ordinary  life,  the  benefit  is 
compensated  by  an  equivalent,  and  the  obligation  to 
restore  is  variously  modified  by  the  nature  of  the 
transaction.  The  Latin  langui^e  very  happily  ex- 
presses the  fundamental  difference  between  the  com-' 
moda turn  axid  the  mutuum^  which  our  poverty  is  re*^ 
duced  to  confound  under  the  vague  and  common 
appellation  of  a  loan.  In  the  former,  the  borrower 
was  obliged  to  restore  the  same  individual  thing  with 
which  he  had  been  accommodated  for  the  temporary 
supply  of  his  wants ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  destined 
for  his  use  and  consumption,  and  he  discharged  this 
mutual  engagement,  by  substituting  the  same  specific 
value,  according  to  a  just  estimation  of  number,  of 
weight,  and  of  measure.  In  the  contract  of  sakf 
the  absolute  dominion  is  transferred  to  the  purchaser, 
and  he  repays  the  benefit  with  an  adequate  sum  of 
gold  or  silver,  the  price  or  universal  standard  of  all 
earthly  possessions.  The  obligation  of  another  con- 
tract, that  o£  location,  is  of  a  more  complicated  kind.. 
Lands  or  houses,  labour  or  talents,  may  be  hired  for 
a  definite  term ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  the 
thing  itself  must  be  restored  to  the  owner  with  pn 
additional  reward  for  the  beneficial  occupation  and 
employment.  In  these  lucrative  contracts,  to  which 
may  be  added  those  of  partnership  and  commissions, 

*  The  nice  and  various  subject  of  contracts  by  consent  is  tpcad  over  fbor 
books  (xyiL — xx.)  of  the  Pandects,  and  is  one  of  we  parts  best  Oeaernng  of  the 
attention  of  an  English  student 
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the  civilians  sometimes  imagine  the  delivery  of  the  chap. 
object,  and  sometimes  presume  the  consent  of  the  ^^^^^J- 
parties.  The  substantial  pledge  has  been  refined 
into  the  invisible  rights  of  a  mortgage  ov  hypotheca; 
and  the  agreement  of  sale,  for  a  certain  price,  im- 
putes, from  that  moment,  the  chances  of  gain  or  loss 
to  the  account  of  the  purchaser.  It  may  be  fairly 
supposed,  that  every  man  will  obey  the  dictates  of" 
his  interest :  and  if  he  accepts  the  benefit,  he  is 
obliged  to  sustain  the  expense,  of  the  transaction. 
In  this  boundless  subject,  the  historian  will  obseiTC 
the  location  of  land  and  money,  the  rent  of  the  one 
and  the  interest  of  the  other,  as  they  materially  aflfect 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  The 
landlord  was  often  obliged  to  advance  the  stock  and 
instruments  of  husbandry,  and  to  content  himself 
with  a  partition  of  the  fruits.  U  the  feeble  tenant 
was  oppressed  by  accident,  contagion,  or  hostile  vio- 
lence, he  claimed  a  proportionable  relief  from  the 
equity  of  the  laws  :  five  years  were  the  customary 
term,  and  no  solid  or  costly  improvements  could  be 
expected  from  a  fanner,  who,  at  each  moment,  might 
be  ejected  by  the  sale  of  the  estate.  Usury,  the  in-  lu 
veterate  grievance  of  the  city,  had  been  discouragetl 
by  the  twelve  tables,  and  abolished  by  the  clamours 
of  the  people.  It  was  revived  by  their  wants  and 
idleness,  tolerated  by  the  discretion  of  the  prsetors, 
and  finally  determined  by  the  Code  of  Justinian. 
Persons  of  illustrious  rank  were  confined  to  the  mo- 
derate profit  of  !o\xv  pe7-  call.  ;  six  was  pronounced 
to  be  the  ordinary  and  legal  standard  of  interest  j 
eight  was  allowed  for  the  convenience  of  manufac- 
turers and  merchants ;  twelve  was  granted  to  nautical 
insurance,  which  the  wiser  ancients  had  not  attempted 
to  define  ;  but  except  iu  this  perilous  adventure,  the 
practice  of  exorbitant  usury  was  severely  restrained  *. 

•  Jiiilinlui  has  nol  wndeiteiiilnl  lo  give  luvry  a  pl««  in  his  Iiutitiilcs;.  but 
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CHAP.  The  most  simple  interest  was  condemned  by  the 
^^^^^"'  clergy  of  the  East  and  West :  but  the  sense  of  mu- 
tual benefit,  which  had  triumphed  over  the  laws  of 
the  republic,  has  resisted  with  equal  firmness  the 
decrees  of  the  church,  and  even  the  prejudices  of 
mankind. 
Injuries.  3.  Nature  and  society  impose  the  strict  obligation 
of  repairing  an  injury ;  and  the  suflferer  by  private 
injustice  acquires  a  personal  right  and  a  legitimate 
action.  If  the  property  of  another  be  intrusted  to 
our  care,  the  requisite  degree  of  care  may  rise  and 
fall  according  to  the  benefit  which  we  derive  from 
such  temporary  possession ;  we  are  seldom  made  re- 
sponsible for  inevitable  accident,  but  the  conse- 
quences of  a  voluntary  fault  must  alwajrs  be  imputed 
to  the  author*.  A  Roman  pursued  and  recovered 
his  stolen  goods  by  a  civil  action  of  theft  ;  they  might 
pass  through  a  succession  of  pure  and  innocent  hands, 
but  nothing  less  than  a  prescription  of  thirty  years 
could  extinguish  his  original  claim.  They  were  re- 
stored by  the  sentence  of  the  prsetor,  and  the  injury 
was  compensated  by  double,  or  three-fold,  or  even 
quadruple  damages,  as  the  deed  had  been  perpetrated 
by  secret  fraud  or  open  rapine,  as  the  robber  had 
been  surprised  in  the  fact  or  detected  by  a  subsequent 
research.  The  Aquilian  lawf  defended  the  living 
property  of  a  citizen,  his  slaves  and  cattle,  from  the 
stroke  of  malice  or  negligence :  the  highest  price 
was  allowed  that  could  be  ascribed  to  the  domestic 
animal  at  any  moment  of  the  year  preceding  his 
death  ;  a  similar  latitude  of  thirty  days  was  granted 


the  necessary  rules  and  restrictions  are  inserted  in  the  Pandects  (L  xziL  tit.  i.  B.), 
and  the  Code  (1.  iv.  tit  xxxii  xxxiii.)* 

*  Sir  William  Jones  has  given  an  ingenious  and  rational  Eway  on  the  Lnr 
of  Bailment  (London,  1781,  p.  127,  in  8va).  He  is  perhaps  tihe  only  Iswja 
equally  conversant  with  the  vear-hooks  of  Westminster,  the  Coaunaitniei  of 
Ulpian,  the  Attic  pleadings  of  Isaeus,  and  the  sentences  of  Arabian  and  Pcnha 

•f  Noodt  (Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  137 — 172)  has  composed  a  separate  treeliiey  ad  Le^ 
gem  Aquiliam  (Pandect.  1.  ix.  tit.  ti.)* 
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on  the  destruction  of  any  other  valuable  effects.     A  ^.i^^. 

personal  injury  is  blunted  or  sharpened  by  the  man-  J. 

ners  of  the  times  and  the  sensibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual :  the  pain  or  the  disgrace  of  a  word  or  blow 
cannot  easily  be  appreciated  by  a  pecuniary  equiva- 
lent. The  rude  jurisprudence  of  the  decemvirs  had 
confounded  all  hasty  insults,  which  did  not  amount 
to  the  fracture'  of  a  limb,  by  condemning  the  ag- 
gressor to  the  common  penalty  of  twenty-five  asses. 
But  the  same  denomination  of  money  was  reduced, 
in  three  centuries,  from  a  pound  to  the  weight  of 
half  an  ounce ;  and  the  insolence  of  a  wealthy  Ro- 
man indulged  himself  in  the  cheap  amusement  of 
breaking  and  satisfying  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables. 
Veratius  ran  through  the  streets  striking  on  the  face 
the  inoffensive  passengers,  and  his  attendant  purse- 
bearer  immediately  silenced  their  clamours  by  the 
legal  tender  of  twenty-five  pieces  of  copper,  about 
the  value  of  one  shilling*.  The  equity  of  the  prae- 
tors examined  and  estimated  the  distinct  merits  of 
each  particular  complaint.  In  the  adjudication  of 
civil  damages,  the  magistrate  assumed  a  right  to  con- 
sider the  various  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  of 
age  and  dignity,  which  may  aggravate  the  shame  and 
sufferings  of  the  injured  person  ;  but  if  he  admitted 
the  idea  of  a  fine,  a  punishment,  an  example,  he  in- 
vaded the  province,  though,  perhaps,  he  supplied  the 
defects  of  the  criminal  law. 

The  execution  of  the  Alban  dictator,  who  was  dia-  Punish. 

memhered  by  eight  horses,  is  represented  by  Livy  "^"^ 

as  the  first  and  the  last  instance  of  Roman  cruelty  in 

,  the  punishment  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.     But 

]  this  act  of  justice,  or  revenge,  was  inflicted  on  a 

/  foreign  enemy  in  the  heat  of  victory,  and  at  the 
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CHAP,   conimahd  of  a  single  man.    The  twelve  tables  afford 

1  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the  national  spirit,  since 

Severity  of  thcv  wcrc  framed  by  the  wisest  of  the  senatCy  and 

tile  twelve  «  V 

tables.  accepted  by  the  free  voices  of  the  people  ;  yet  these 
laws,  like  the  statutes  of  Draco*,  are  written  in  chsp. 
i-acters  of  blood  t.  The  decemvirs  distributed  with 
much  liberality  the  slighter  chastisements  of  flagelh- 
tion  and  servitude ;  and  nine  crimes  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent  complexion  are  adjudged  worthy,  of  death. 

1.  Any  act  of  treason  against  the  state^  or  of  cor- 
respondence  with  the  public  enemy.  The  mode  of 
execution  was  painful  and  ignominious  ;  the  head  of 
the .  degenerate  Roman  was  shrouded  in  a  veil,  his 
hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  and,  after  he  had 
been  scourged  by  the  lictor,  he  was  suspended  in  the 
midst  of  the  forum  on  a  cross,  or  inauspicious  tree. 

2.  Nocturnal  meetings  in  the  city ;  whatever  mi^t 
be  the  pretence,  of  pleasure,  or  religion,  or  the  pub- 
lic good.  3.  The  murder  of  a  citizen ;  for  whidi 
the  common  feelings  of  mankind  demand  the  blood 
of  the  murderer.  Poison  is  still  more  odious  than 
the  sword  or  dagger ;  and  we  are  surprised  to  dis- 
cover, in  two  flagitious  events,  how  early  such 
subtle  wickedness  had  infected  the  simplicity  of  the 
republic,  and  the  chaste  virtues  of  the  Roman  ma- 
trons t.  The  parricide  who  violated  the .  dutiei  of 
nature  and  gratitude  was  cast  into  the  river  or  the 
sea,  inclosed  in  a  sack ;  and  a  cock,  a  viper,  a  dog, 
and  a  monkey,  were  successively  added  as  the  most 
suitable  companions.     Italy  produces  no  monkies; 


*  The  age  of  Draco  (Olympiad  xxxix.  1)  is  fixed  by  Sir  Joiin 

(Canon  Chronicus,  p.  593—596)  and  Corsini  (Fasti  Attici,  torn.  iiL  p.  09).  Fk 
his  laws,  see  the  writers  on  the  govemment  of  Athens,  SigODias^  McnniHi 
Potter,  &c. 

f  The  viiith,  de  delictis,  of  the  xii  tables  is  delineated  hj  Gfrnvina  (Opik  & 
292,  293,  with  a  commentary,  p.  214—230). 


+ 

+ 


Livy  mentions  two  remarkable  and  flagitious  aeras,  of  3000 


and  of  190  noble  matrons  convicted,  of  the  crime  of  poiMming  (xL  ^L  Tin.  11). 
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but  the  want  could  never  be  felt,  till  the  middle  of  chap 
the  sixth  century  first  revealed  the  guilt  of  a  par-  ^""^^^ 
ricide*.  4.  The  malice  of  an  incendiary.  After 
the  previous  ceremony  of  whipping,  he  himself  was 
delivered  to  the  fiames ;  and  in  this  example  alone 
our  reason  is  tempted  to  approve  the  justice  of  re- 
taliation. 5.  Judicial  perjuri/.  The  cori'upt  and 
malicious  witness  was  thrown  headlong  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock  to  expiate  his  falsehood,  which  was 
rendered  still  more  fatal  by  the  severity  of  the  penal 
laws,  and  the  deficiency  of  written  evidence,  6.  The 
corruption  of  a  judge,  who  accepted  bribes,  to  pro- 
nounce an  iniquitous  sentence.  7.  Libels  and  sa- 
tires, whose  rude  strains  sometimes  disturbed  the 
peace  of  an  illiterate  city.  The  author  was  beaten 
with  clubs,  a  worthy  chastisement,  but  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  he  was  left  to  expire  under  the  blows  of 
the  executioner  t.  8.  The  nocturnal  mischief  of 
damaging  or  destroying  a  neighbour's  corn.  The 
criminal  was  suspended  as  a  grateful  victim  to  Ceres. 
But  the  sylvan  deities  were  less  implacable,  and  the 
extirpation  of  a  more  valuable  tree  was  compensated 
by  the  moderate  fine  of  twenty-five  pounds  of  copper, 
y.  Magical  iucantations  ;  which  had  power,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Latian  shepherds,  to  exhaust  the 
strength  of  an  enemy,  to  extinguish  his  life,  and 
remove  from  their  seats  his  deep-rooted  plantations. 
The  cruelty  of  the  twelve  tables  against  insolvent 
debtors  still  remains  to  be  told  ;  and  I  shall  dare  to  - 
prefer  the  literal  sense  of  antiquity  to  the  specious 
refinements  of  modern  criticism.  After  the  judicial 
proof  or  confession  of  the  debt,  thirty  days  of  grace 

*  The  ficil  puridde  tx,  Rome  «m  L.  Oaliui,  after  (he  lecnnd  Punic  war  (Plu- 
tuih  ID  Rotnuto,  torn.  L  p.  57).  Daring  ihc  Cimbric,  F.  Alnllcolua  vu  guilty 
orihcfis'.  mttridde  (Uv.  Euilam.  1.  IxviiL). 

+  tlancElUlaof  thefonuidine  rualia(Lii.  epiil.  it  164);  but  Cicero  (de  R«- 
)>ublic&,  t.  >v-  apud  Auuunin.  de  Ciiitol.  Dei,  ix.  6.  in  Fragmenu  Flli1o«)]dl. 
loni.  iii.  p.  X13.  cilic  Olivet)  afHraiE  thai  (lie  decemvin  made  libils  a  capital    • 
oH^cc ;  cum  perpnucot  res  cuplte  Tauidatcnt— prrpaNCiif  / 
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CHAP,    were  allowed  before  a  Roman  was  delivered  into  the 
^^^^^^'  power  of  his  fellow-citizen.     In  this  private  prison, 
twelve  ounces  of  rice  were  his  daily  food  ;  he  might 
be  bound  with  a  chain  of  fifteen  pounds  weight  j  and 
his  misery  was  thrice  exposed  in  the  market-place,  to 
solicit  the  compassion  of  his  friends  and  countrymen. 
At  the  expiration  of  sixty  days,^  the  debt  was  dis- 
charged by  the  loss  of  liberty  or  life;  the  insolvent 
debtor  was  either  put  to  death,  or  sold  in  foreign 
slavery  beyond  the  Tyber :  but  if  several  creditors 
were  alike  obstinate  and  unrelenting,  they  might  le- 
gally dismember  his  body,  and  satiate  their  revenge 
by  this  horrid  partition.  The  advocates  for  this  savage 
law  have  insisted,  that  it  must  strongly  operate  in 
deterring  idleness  and  fraud  from  contracting  debts 
which  they  were  unable  to  discharge ;  but  experience 
would  dissipate  this  salutary  terror,  by  proving,  that 
no  creditor  could  be  found  to  exact  this  unprofitable 
penalty  of  life  or  limb.     As  the  manners  of  Rome 
were  insensibly  polished,  the  criminal  code  of  the 
decemvirs  was  abolished  by  the  humanity  of  accusers, 
witnesses,  and  judges ;  and  impunity  became  the  con- 
tsequence  of  immoderate  rigour.     The  Porcian  and 
Valerian  laws  prohibited  the  magistrates  from  inflict- 
ing on  a  free  citizen  any  capital,  or  even  corponl 
punishment ;  and  the  obsolete  statutes  of  blood  were 
aitfuUy,  and  perhaps  truly,  ascribed  to  the  spirit,  not 
of  patrician,  but  of  regal,  tyranny. 
Abolition  or      Jn  tlic  abscucc  of  penal  laws  and  the  insufficiency 
penal  laws,  of  civil  actious,  the  peace  and  justice  of  the  city  were 
imperfectly  maintained  by  the  private  jurisdiction  of 
the  citizens.    The  malefactors  who  replenish  our  gaob 
are  the  outcasts  of  society,  and  the  crimes  for  which 
they  suffer  may  be  commonly  ascribed  to  igndrance, 
poverty,  and  brutal  appetite.     For  the  perpetration 
of  similar  enormities,  a  vile  plebeian  might  claim  and 
jibuse  the  sacred  character  of  a  member  of  the  re* 
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public:  but  on  the  proof  or  suspicion  of  guilt,  the  chap. 
slave,  or  the  stranger,  was  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  this  '^^'^'^"' 
strict  and  summary  justice  mig-ht  be  exercised  with- 
out restraint  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  populace 
of  Rome.  Kach  family  contained  a  domestic  tribunal, 
which  was  not  confined,  like  that  of  the  prajtor,  to 
the  cognizance  of  external  actions  :  virtuous  prin- 
ciples and  habits  were  inculcated  by  the  discipline  of 
education  ;  and  the  Roman  father  was  accouiitabie  to 
the  state  for  the  manners  of  his  children,  since  he 
disposed,  without  appeal,  of  their  life,  their  liberty, 
and  their  inheritance.  In  some  pressing  emergencies, 
the  citizen  was  authorized  to  avenge  his  private  or 
public  wrongs,  Tlie  consent  of  the  Jewish,  the  Athe- 
nian, and  the  Roman  laws,  approved  the  slaughter 
of  the  nocturnal  thief;  though  in  open  day-light  a 
robber  could  not  be  slain  without  some  previous  evi- 
dence of  danger  and  complaint.  Whoever  surprised 
an  adulterer  in  his  nuptial  bed  might  freely  exercise 
his  revenge*;  the  most  bloody  or  wanton  outrage 
was  excused  by  the  provocation  ;  nor  was  it  before 
the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the  husband  was  reduced 
to  weigh  the  rank  of  the  offender,  or  that  the  parent 
was  condemned  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  with  her 
guilty  seducer.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the 
ambitious  Roman  who  should  dare  to  assume  their 
title,  or  imitate  their  tyranny,  was  devoted  to  the  in- 
fernal gods :  each  of  his  fellow-citizens  was  armed 
with  a  sword  of  justice  ;  and  the  act  of  Brutus,  how- 
ever repugnant  to  gratitude  or  prudence,  had  been 
already  sanctified  by  the  judgment  of  his  country. 
The  barbarous  practice  of  wearing  arms  in  the  midst 
of  peace,  and  the  bloody  maxims  of  honour,  were 
unknown  to  the  Romans  ;  and,  during  the  two  purest 

•  The  firet  Bjitecli  ori^-sUj  (Rritke,  OtBlor.  Grat  lorn.  v.  p.  2— 4B),  ia  in 

itvfcncc  af  >  hiutNiiMl  who  had  kiUed  the  adullerar.     The  righl  of  hiubuids  and 

fiuhenu  Rome  and  Allien*  uiIUuutMd  wilh  much  Ituoing  by  Di.  Taylor  (Lcc 

lunct  LytUcai,  e.  xi.  ia  KcUkc,  loui.  vi.  ]..  Wl— 30U). 
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CHAP,  ages,  from  the  establishment  of  equal  freedom  to  the 
end  of  the  Punic  wars,  the  city  was  never  distuibed 
by  sedition,  and  rarely  polluted  with  atrocious  crimes. 
The  failure  of  penal  laws  was  more  sensibly  felt  when 
every  vice  was  inflamed  by  faction  at  home  and  do- 
minion abroad.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  each  private 
citizen  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  anarchy ;  each  mi- 
nister of  the  republic  was  exalted  to  the  temptatioiu 
of  regal  power,  and  their  virtues  are  entitled  to  the 
warmest  praise  as  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  nature  or 
philosophy.  After  a  triennial  indulgence  of  lust,  ra- 
pine, and  cruelty,  Verres,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  could 
only  be  sued  for  the  pecuniary  restitution  of  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  such  was  the 
temper  of  the  laws,  the  judges,  and  perhaps  the  nt- 
cuser  himself,  that  on  refunding  a  thirteenth  part  of 
his  plunder,  Verres  could  retire  to  an  easy  and  lux- 
urious exile  *. 
Revival  of       xhc  first  imuerfcct  attempt  to  restore  the  propor- 

capital  pu-      ,  ^  ^  ,        •■•  *       * 

nishments.  tiou  of  crimes  and  punishments,  was  made  hy  the 
dictator  Sylla,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  sanguinary 
triumph,  aspired  to  restrain  the  licence,  rather  than 
to  oppress  the  liberty,  of  the  Romans.  He  gloried 
in  the  arbitrary  proscription  of  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  citizens  f.  But  in  the  character  of  a  l^i*- 
lator,  he  respected  the  prejudices  of  the  times ;  and 
instead  of  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  death  against 
the  robber  or  assassin,  the  general  who  betrayed  an 
army,  or  the  magistrate  who  ruined  a  province,  Sylla 
was  content  to  aggravate  the  pecuniary  damages  by 
the  penalty  of  exile,  or,  in  more  constitutional  lan- 
guage, by  the  interdiction  of  fire  and  water.  The 
Cornelian,  and  afterwards  the  Pompeian  and  Julian 


*  Verres  lived  near  thirty  years  after  his  trial,  till  the  second  triumTinlei 
he  was  proscribed  by  the  taste  of  Mark-Antony  for  the  lake  of  his  Corindrin 
plate  (Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xxxir.  3). 

t  Such  is  the  number  assigned  by  Valerius  Mazimns.  Flonu  fliiliiniiiHiw 
2000  senators  and  knights,  Appian  more  accurately  ooniputet  40  »**'thM»  gf  ihi 
(>enatorian  rank,  and  1600  of  the  e^estrian  census  or  ordfT* 
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laws,  introduced  a  new  system  of  criminal  jurispru-    chap. 

dence';  and  the  emperors,  from  Augustus  to  Jus- 1 

tinian,  disguised  their  increasing  rigour  under  the 
names  of  the  original  authors.  But  the  invention  and 
frequent  use  of  ea^traordi/iari/  pains  proceeded  from 
the  desire  to  extend  and  conceal  the  progress  of  de- 
spotism. In  the  condemnation  of  illustrious  Romans, 
the  senate  was  always  prepared  to  confound,  at  the 
will  of  their  mastei's,  the  judicial  and  legislative 
powers.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  governoi's  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  their  province,  hy  the  arbitrary  and  rigid 
administration  oi'  justice ;  the  freedom  of  the  city 
evaporated  in  the  extent  of  empire,  and  the  Spanisli 
malefactor,  who  claimed  the  privilege  of  a  Roman, 
was  elevated  by  the  command  of  Galba  on  a  fairer 
and  more  lofty  cross.  Occasional  rescripts  issued 
from  the  throne  to  decide  the  questions  which,  by 
their  novelty  or  importance,  appeared  to  surpass  the 
authority  and  discernment  of  a  proconsul.  Trans- 
portation and  beheading  wore  reserved  for  honourable 
persons ;  meaner  criminals  were  either  hanged,  or 
burnt,  or  buried  in  the  mines,  or  exposed  to  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  amphitheatre.  Armed  robbers  were 
pui-sued  and  extii-pated  as  the  enemies  of  society ; 
the  driving  away  horses  or  cattle  was  made  a  capital 
offence ;  but  simple  theft  was  uniformly  considered 
08  a  mere  civil  and  private  injury.  The  degrees  of 
guilt,  and  the  modes  of  punishment,  were  too  often 
determined  by  the  discretion  of  the  rulers,  and  the 
subject  was  left  in  ignorance  of  the  legal  danger 
which  he  might  incur  by  every  action  ofhis  life. 

A  sin,  a  vice,  a  crime,  are  the  objects  of  theology,  sieasurc  of 
ethics,  and  jurisprudence.  \Vhenever  their  judgments^""" 

•  Fot  Iho  praittl  law  (Ltgta  Coroeliw,  Ponipeur,  Juluu,  of  Sylla,  Pompey,  and 
llu  Coon),  icc  UiB  uotcnces  of  Paulua  (L  iv.  dl  nviii — sxx.  p.  4S7 — B38. 
e£u  tjchulliag),  iho  Qrmorun  Code  (Fragment.  1.  xii.  p.  105,  7D(i.  in  Schult. 
ing),  ihe  ColUiio  I«gum  Moukanirnet  Romuunim  (tit.  i— it),  thfiThewIaEian 
C(mU(Lu),  Ole  Code  of  Jiulinian  (1.  ix),  the  Pandectt  (ilviii),  the  Imtitutcs 
(L  iv.  lit,  xviii),  uid  (he  Uiock  vcniaD  of  ThcophJus  (p.  DI7— 9S(i). 

Si' 
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CHAP,    agree,  they  corroborate  each  other  j  but  as  often  as 
xxxvii.  ^j^gy  ^[ffQYy  a  prudent  legislator  appreciates  the  guflt 
and  punishment  according  to  the  measure  of  social 
injury.   On  this  principle,  the  most  daring  attack  on 
the  life  and  property  of  a  private  citizen  is  judged 
less  atrocious  than  the  crime  of  treason  or  rebellion, 
which  invades  the  majesty  of  the  republic  :  the  ob- 
sequious civilians  unanimously  pronounced,  that  the 
republic  is  contained  in  the  person  of  its  chief:  and 
the  edge  of  the  Julian  law  was  sharpened  by  the  in- 
cessant diligence  of  the  emperors.     The  licentious 
commerce  of  the  sexes  may  be  tolerated  as  an  impulse 
of  nature,  or  forbidden  as  a  source  of  disorder  and 
corruption  :  but  the  fame,  the  fortunes,  the  family  oi 
the  husband,  are  seriously  injured  by  the  adultery  ci 
the  wife.     The  wisdom  of  Augustus,  after  curbing 
the  freedom  of  revenge,  applied  to  this  domestic 
offence  the  animadversion   of  thcf  laws :    and   the 
guilty  parties,  after  the  payment  of  heavy  forfeiturei 
and  fines,  were  condemned  to  long  or  perpetual  exile 
in  two  separate  islands*.     Religion  pronounces  an 
equal  censure  against  the  infidelity  of  the  husband : 
but  as  it  is  not  accompanied  by  the  same  civil  efiecta^ 
the  wife  was  never  permitted  to  vindicate  herwrongs  t ; 
and  the  distinction  of  simple  or  double  adultery,  so 
familiar  and  so  important  in  the  canon  law,  is  un- 
known to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Ean^ 
Unnatural  dccts.     I  touch  with  reluctaucc,  and  despatch  with 
impatience,  a  more  odious  vice,  of  which   modesty 
rejects  the  name,  and  nature  abominates  the  idea. 
The  primitive  Romans  were  infected  by  the  example 


vice. 


*  Till  the  publication  of  the  Julius  Paulus  of  Sdiulting  (L  iL  tic  . 
p.  317 — 323),  it  was  affirmed  and  believed,  that  the  Julian  Uvi  piuudied  aihV 
tery  with  death ;  and  the  mistake  arose  from  the  fraud  or  enor  of  TriboDte* 
Yet  Lipsius  had  suspected  the  truth  from  the  narradves  of  Tuitiu  (AimaL  &  M. 
iil  24.  iv.  42),  and  even  from  the  practice  of  Augustus,  who  distiiig;iiiilied  iht 
treasonable  fridlties  of  his  female  kindred. 

-f-  Incases  of  adultery,  Severus  confined  to  the  husband  the  li^t  qf  pobBcae- 
fiisation  (Cod.  Justinian.  1.  ix.  tit  ix.  1^.  1). 
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of  the  Etruscans  and  Greeks :  in  the  mad  abuse  of  chap. 
prosperity  and  power,  every  pleasure  that  is  innocent  ^^^^"- 
was  deemed  insipid  ;  and  the  Scatinian  law,  which 
had  been  extorted  by  an  act  of  violence,  was  insensi- 
bly abolished  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  multitude 
of  criminals.  By  this  law,  the  rape,  perhaps  the  se- 
duction of  an  ingenuous  youth,  was  compensated,  as 
a  personal  injury,  by  the  poor  damages  of  ten  thou- 
sand sesterces,  or  fourscore  pounds ;  the  ravisher 
might  be  slain  by  the  resistance  or  revenge  of  chas- 
tity ;  and  I  wish  to  believe,  that  at  Rome,  as  in 
Athens,  the  voluntary  and  effeminate  deserter  of  his 
sex  was  degraded  from  the  honours  and  the  rights  of 
a  citizen*.  But  the  practice  of  vice  was  not  dis- 
couraged by  the  severity  of  opinion  :  the  indelible 
stain  of  manhood  was  confounded  with  the  more 
venial  transgression  of  fornication,  nor  was  the  licen- 
tious lover  exposed  to  the  same  dishonour  which  he 
impressed  on  the  male  or  female  partner  of  his  guilt. 
From  Catullus  to  Juvenalt,  the  poets  accuse  and 
celebrate  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  the  re- 
formation of  manners  was  feebly  attempted  by  the 
reason  and  authority  of  the  civilians,  till  the  most 
virtuous  of  the  Csesars  proscribed  the  sin  against 
nature  as  a  crime  against  society;};. 

A  new  spirit  of  legislation  arose  in  the  empire  Rigour  of 
with  the    religion  of  ConstantineS.     The  laws  oftunem™' 
Moses  were  received  as  the  divine  original  of  justice,  i"™"' 
and  the  Christian  princes  adapted  their  penal  sta- 

■ScB  the  oration  of  ^nchines  agunet  llie  catamiie  Timarchus  (in  Reisltc, 
Ontor.  Oree.  lorn.  iii.  p.  31—184). 

t  A  crovd  of  disgraceful  piusAgea  vUt  force  themselvea  on  the  memory  of  the 
cluuc  reader :  I  will  only  remind  bin)  of  the  cool  decUration  of  Ovid, — Tlie 
teordf  miitt  not  be  iruerted,bHt  tltey  tpcak  vatHmet. — Editor* 

J  ^liui  LampridiuB,  in  Vii.  HetiogoW.  in  Hist,  August,  p.  112.  Aurelius 
Victor,  in  Philinpo,  Codes  Thtodos.  I.  ix.  tit.  sii.  leg.  7,  and  Godefroy's  Com- 
mentary, torn.  liL  p,  63.  Theododiu  abolished  the  suiiterraneous  brothels  of 
Kfflne,  in  which  the  prostitiition  of  both  stxa  was  acted  with  impunity. 

§  Sec  the  lava  of  ConWantine  and  his  successors  against  adulU!ry,'Bodoniy,  &c. 
in  tlw  Theodosian  ft.  ix.  lit.  vii.  leg.  J.  I.  xL  tit.  xx»vu  leg.  I.  IJ  and  Justinian 
Codofl.  ix.  (it.  ix.  1(9.30,  31). 
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CHAP,  tutes  to  the  degrees  of  moral  and  religious  turpitude. 
^^^^"'  Adultery  was  first  declared  to  be  a  capital  aflfenoe ; 
the  frailty  of  the  sexes  was  assimilated  to  poison  or 
assassiuation,  to  sorcery  or  parricide ;  the  same  pe- 
nalties  were  inflicted  on  the  passive  and  active  guflt 
of  paederasty :  and  all  criminals  of  free  or  servile 
condition  were  either  drowned,  or  beheaded,  or  cast 
alive  into  the  avenging  flames.  The  adulterers  were 
spared  by  the  common  sympathy  of  mankind ;  but 
the  lovers  of  their  own  sex  were  pursued  by  genenl 
and  pious  indignation.  Justinian  relaxed  the  punidi- 
nient  at  least  of  female  infidelity ;  the  guilty  spouse 
was  only  condemned  to  solitude  and  penance,  and  at 
tlie  end  of  two  years  she  might  be  recalled  to  the 
arms  of  a  forgiving  husband.  But  the  same  emperor 
declared  himself  the  implacable  enemy  of  unmanly 
lust.  A  French  philosopher^  has  dared  to  remaiki 
that  whatever  is  secret  must  be  doubtful,  and  that 
our  natural  hon*or  of  vice  may  be  abused  as  an  engine 
of  tyranny.  But  the  favourable  persuasion  of  the 
same  writer,  that  a  legislator  may  confide  in  the  taste 
and  reason  of  mankind,  is  impeached  by  the  unwd- 
come  discovery  of  the  antiquity  and  extent  of  the 
disease. 
of"fhJ^^  The  free  citizens  of  Athens  and  Rome  enjoyed,  in 
pie.  all  criminal  cases,  the  invaluable  privilege  of  being 

tried  by  their  country.  1.  The  administration  erf 
justice  is  the  most  ancient  ofiice  of  a  prince  :  it  was 
exercised  by  the  Roman  kings,  and  abused  by  Tar- 
quin  :  who  alone,  without  law  or  council,  pronounced 
his  arbitrary  judgments.  The  first  consuls  succeeded 
to  this  regal  prerogative  ;  but  the  sacred  right  of  ap- 
peal soon  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  the  maftgistrateii 
and  all  public  causes  were  decided  by  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  the  people.  But  a  wild  democracy,  su- 
perior to  the  forms,  too  often  disdains  the  essential 

*  Montetiquicu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  ziLct  & 
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principles  of  justice  :  the  pride  of  despotism  was  en-  ( 
veiiomed  by  plebeian  envy,  and  the  heroes  of  Athens  _ 
might  sometimes  applaud  the  happiness  of  the  Per- 
sian, whose  fate  depended  on  the  caprice  of  a  single 
tyrant.  Some  salutary  restraints,  imposed  by  the 
people  on  their  own  passions,  were  at  once  the  cause 
and  effect  of  the  gravity  and  temperance  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  right  of  accusation  was  confined  to  the 
magistrates.  A  vote  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  could 
inflict  a  fine  :  but  the  cognizance  of  all  capital  crimes 
was  reserved  by  a  fundamental  law  to  the  assembly  of 
the  centuries,  in  which  the  weight  of  influence  and 
property  was  sure  to  preponderate.  Repeated  pro- 
clamations and  adjournments  were  interposed,  to  allow 
time  for  prejudice  and  resentment  to  subside ;  the 
whole  proceeding  might  be  annulled  by  a  seasonable 
omen,  or  the  opposition  of  a  tribune  ;  and  such  po- 
pular trials  were  commonly  less  formidable  to  inno- 
cence than  they  were  favourable  to  guilt.  But  this 
union  of  the  judicial  and  legislative  powers  left  it 
doubtful  whether  the  accused  party  was  pardoned  or 
acquitted  ;  and  in  the  defence  of  an  illustrious  client, 
the  orators  of  Rome  and  Athens  addressed  their  argu- 
ments to  the  policy  and  benevolence,  as  well  as  to  the 
justice,  of  their  sovereign.  2.  The  task  of  convening 
the  citizens  for  the  trial  of  each  offender  became  more 
difficult,  as  the  citizens  and  the  offenders  continually 
multiplied ;  and  the  ready  expedient  was  adopted  of 
delegating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  people  to  the  or- 
dinary magistrates,  or  to  extraordinary  inquisitors. 
In  the  first  ages  these  questions  were  rare  and  oc- 
casional. In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of 
Rome  they  were  made  perpetual ;  four  prietors  were 
annually  empowered  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  state 
offences  of  treason,  extortion, peculation,  and  bribery  ; 
and  Sylla  added  new  pra'toi's  and  new  questions  for 
those  crimes  which  more  directly  injure  the  safety  of 
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CHAP,   individuals.     By  these  inquisitors  the  trial  was  pre- 
XXXVII.  pared  and  directed ;  but  they  could  only  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  the  majority  of  Judges^  who  with  some 
truth,  and  more  prejudice,  have  been  compared  fo 
Select        the  English  juries.      To  discharge  this   important 
jud^       though  burdensome  office,  an  annual  list  of  ancient 
and  respectable  citizens  was  formed  by  the  praetor. 
After  many  constitutional  struggles,  they  were  chosen 
in  equal  numbers  from  the  senate,  the  equestrian 
order,  and  the  people  ;  four  hundred  and  fifty  were 
appointed  for  single  questions ;  and  the  various  rolls 
or  decuries  of  judges  must  have  contained  the  names 
of  some  thousand  Romans,  who  represented  the  ju- 
dicial authority  of  the  state.    In  each  particular  cause, 
a  sufficient  number  was  drawn  from  the  urn  ;   their 
integrity  was  guarded  by  an  oath ;  the  mode  of  ballot 
secured  their  independence ;    the  suspicion  of  parti- 
ality was  removed  by  the  mutual  challenges  of  the 
accuser  and  defendant ;  and  the  judges  of  Milo,  by 
the  retrenchment  of  fifteen  on  each  side,  were  reduced 
to  fifty-one  voices  ortablets,of  acquittal,  of  condemna- 
tion, or  of  favourable  doubt*.     3.  In  his   civil  ju- 
risdiction, the  praetor  of  the  city  was  truly  a  judge, 
and  almost  a  legislator ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  pre-- 
scribed  the  action^  of  law,  he  often  referred  to  a  de- 
legate the  determination  of  the  fact.     With  the  in- 
crease of  legal  proceedings,  the  tribunal  of  the  cen- 
tumvirs,  in  which  he  presided,  acquired  more  weight 
and  reputation.  But  whether  he  acted  alone,  or  with 
the  advice  of  his  council,  the  most  absolute  powers 
might  be  trusted  to  a  magistrate  who  was  annually 
chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  people.     The  rules  and 
precautions  of  freedom  have  required  some  explana- 
tion ;  the  order  of  despotism  is  simple  and  inanimate. 

*  We  are  indebted  for  this  interesting  fact  to  a  fragment  of  Asconius  PednniMi 
who  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  loss  (^  his  Commentarici  « 
die  Orations  oi  Cicero  has  deprived  us  oi  a  valuable  fund  of  historical  and  leal 
knowledge. 
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Before  the  age  of  Justiniau,  or  perhaps  of  Diocletian,    chap. 
the  declines  of  Roman  judges  had  sunk  to  an  empty 


XXXVII. 


title ;  the  humble  advice  of  the  assessors  might  be  Asms 
accepted  or  despised  ;  and  in  each  tribunal  the  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  was  administered  by  a  single 
magistrate,  who  was  raised  and  disgraced  by  the  will 
of  the  emperor. 

A  Roman  accused  of  any  capital  crime  might  pre-  voiun 
vent  the  sentence  of  the  law  by  voluntary  exde,  or  death. 
death.  Till  his  guilt  had  been  legally  proved,  bis 
innocence  was  presumed,  and  his  person  was  free  j 
till  the  votes  of  the  last  century  had  been  counted 
and  declared,  he  might  peaceably  secede  to  any  of 
the  allied  cities  of  Italy,  or  Greece,  or  Asia.  His 
fame  and  fortunes  were  preserved,  at  least  to  his 
children,  by  this  civil  death  ;  and  he  might  still  be 
happy  in  every  rational  and  sensual  enjoyment,  if  a 
mind  accustomed  to  the  ambitious  tumult  at  Rome 
could  support  the  uniformity  and  silence  of  Rhodes 
or  Athens.  A  bolder  effort  was  required  to  escape 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Csesars  ;  but  this  effort  was 
rendered  familiar  by  the  maxims  of  the  Stoics,  the 
example  of  the  bravest  Romans,  and  the  legal  en- 
couragements of  suicide.  The  bodies  of  condemned 
criminals  were  exposed  to  public  ignominy,  and  their 
children,  a  more  serious  evil,  were  reduced  to  po- 
verty by  the  confiscation  of  their  fortunes.  But  if 
the  victims  of  Tiberius  and  Nero  anticipated  the 
decree  of  the  prince  or  senate,  their  courage  and 
despatch  were  recompensed  by  the  applause  of  the 
public,  the  decent  honours  of  burial,  and  the  validity 
of  their  testaments.  The  exquisite  avarice  and 
cruelty  of  Domitian  appear  to  have  deprived  the 
unfortunate  of  this  last  consolation,  and  it  was  still 
denied  oven  by  the  clemency  of  the  Antonines.  A 
voluntary  death,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  capital  of- 
fence, intervened  between  the  accu.sation   and  the 
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CHAP,  sentence,  was  admitted  as  a  confession  o£  guilt,  and 
X  xxvii.  |.|jg  spoils  of  the  deceased  were  seized  by  the  inhuman 
claims  of  the  treasury.  Yet  the  civilians  have  always 
respected  the  natural  right  of  a  citizen  to  dispose  qf 
his  life ;  and  the  posthumous  disgrace  invented  by 
Tarquin  to  check  the  despair  of  his  subjects  was  never 
revived  or  imitated  by  succeeding  tyrants.  ThepoWen 
of  this  world  have  indeed  lost  their  dominion  over 
him  who  is  resolved  on  death ;  and  his  arm  can  only 
be  restrained  by  the  religious  apprehension  of  a  fu- 
ture state.  Suicides  are  enumerated  by  Virgil  among 
the  unfortunate,  rather  than  the  guilty ;  and  the 
poetical  fables  of  the  infernal  shades  could  not  se- 
riously influence  the  faith  or  practice  of  mankind. 
But  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  or  the  church,  have 
at  length  imposed  a  pious  servitude  on  the  minds  oS 
Christians,  and  condemn  them  to  expect,  without  a 
murmur,  the  laist  stroke  of  disease  or  the  executioner. 
Abuses  of       The  penal  statutes  form  a  very  small  proportion  of 

civil  iuns<*  __^  ^ 

prudence,  the  sixty-two  books  of  the  Code  and  Pandects  ;  and, 
in  all  judicial  proceeding,  the  life  or  death  of  a  citi- 
zen is  determined  with  less  caution  and  delay  than 
the  most  ordinary  question  of  covenant  or  inheritance. 
This  singular  distinction,  though  something  may  be 
allowed  for  the  urgent  necessity  of  defending  the 
peace  of  society,  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  cri- 
minal and  civil  jurisprudence.  Our  duties  to  the 
state  are  simple  and  uniform  ;  the  law  by  which  he 
is  condemned  is  inscribed  not  only  on  brass  or  marble^ 
but  on  the  conscience  of  the  offender ;  and  his  guilt  is 
commonly  pi*oved  by  the  testimony  of  a  single  fact 
But  our  relations  to  each  other  are  various  and  in- 
finite: our  obligations  are  created,  annulled,  and 
modified,  by  injuries,  benefits,  and  promises;  and 
the  intei*pretation  of  voluntary  contracts  and  testa- 
ments, which  are  often  dictated  by  fraud  or  ignorance^ 
affords  a  long  and  laborious  exercise  to  the  sagacity 
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of  the  judge.     The  business  of  Hfe  is  multiphed  by    chap. 

the  extent  of  commerce  and  dominion,  and  the  re- ^ '_ 

sidence  of  the  parties  in  the  distant  provinces  of  an 
empire  is  productive  of  doubt,  delay,  and  inevitable 
appeals  from  the  local  to  the  supreme  magistrate. 
Justinian,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Constantinople  and 
the  East,  was  the  legal  successor  of  the  I^atian  shep- 
herd wlio  had  planted  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyber.  In  a  period  of  thirteen  hundred  years,  the 
laws  had  reluctantly  followed  the  changes  of  govern- 
ment and  manners  j  and  the  laudable  desire  of  con- 
ciliating ancient  names  with  recent  institutions  de- 
stroyed the  harmony,  and  swelled  the  magnitude,  of 
the  obscure  and  irregular  system.  The  laws  which 
excuse  on  any  occasions  the  ignorance  of  their  sub- 
jects confess  their  own  imperfections  ;  the  civil  juris- 
prudence, as  it  was  abridged  by  Justinian,  still  con- 
tinued a  mysterious  science  and  a  profitable  trade, 
and  the  innate  perplexity  of  the  study  was  involved 
in  tenfold  darkness  by  the  private  industry  of  the 
practitioners.  The  expense  of  the  pursuit  sometimes 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  prize,  and  the  fairest  rights 
were  abandoned  by  the  poverty  or  prudence  of  the 
claimants.  Such  costly  justice  might  tend  to  abate 
the  spirit  of  litigation,  but  the  unequal  pressure 
serves  only  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  rich,  and 
to  aggi'avatc  the  misery  of  the  poor.  By  these  dila- 
tory and  expensive  proceedings,  the  wealthy  pleader 
obtains  a  more  certain  advantage  than  he  could  hope 
from  the  accidental  corruption  of  his  judge.  The 
experience  of  an  abuse,  from  which  our  own  age  and 
country  are  not  perfectly  exempt,  may  sometimes 
provoke  a  generous  indignation,  and  extort  the  hasty 
wish  of  exchanging  our  elaborate  jurisprudence  for 
the  simple  and  summary  decrees  of  a  Turkish  cadhi. 
Our  calmer  reflection  will  suggest,  that  such  forms 
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and  delays  are  necessary  to  guard  the  person  and  pro- 
perty of  the  citizen ;  that  the  discretion  of  the  judge 
is  the  first  engine  of  tyranny,  and  that  the  Uiws  of  a 
free  people  should  foresee  and  determine  every  ques- 
tion that  may  probably  arise  in  the  exercise  of  power 
and  the  transactions  of  industry. 


OF  THK  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


CHAP.   XXXVIH. 


Beign  of  the  younger  JustUi.—Embassjf  (^  ihe  Apars. — 
Their  Settlement  on  the  Dajivhe. — Conqiieat  of  Italy  by 
the  Lombards. — Adaption  and  Reign  of  Tiberius. — Of 
Maurice. — State  of  Italy  under  ike  Lombards  and  the 
Exarchs. — Of  Ravenna. — Distress  of  Rome. — Character 
atul  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  First. 

During  the  last  years   of  Justinian,  his  infirm    chap. 
mind  was  devoted  to  heavenly  contemplation,  and  he  ^^^^^"' 
neglected  the  business  of  the  lovver  world.    His  sub-  Deaih  of 
jects  were  impatient  of  the  long  continuance  of  his  Al'o^'dJls, 
life  and  reign  ;  yet  all  who  were  capable  of  reflection  '^'*'-  '*■ 
apprehended  the  moment  of  his  death,  which  might 
involve  the  capital  in  tumult,  and  the  empire  in  civil 
war.     Seven  nephews  *  of  the  childless  monarch,  the 
sons  or  grandsons  of  his  brother  and  sister,  had  been 
educated  in  the  splendour  of  a  princely  fortune ;  they 
had  been  shown  in  high  commands  to  the  provinces 
and  armies  ;  their  characters  were  known,  their  fol- 
lowci"s  were  zealous,  and  as  the  jealousy  of  age  post- 
poned the  declaration  of  a  successor,  they  might  ex- 
pect with  equal  hopes  the  inheritance  of  their  uncle. 
He  expired  in  his  jKilace  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight 
years  ;  and  the  decisive  opportunity  was  embraced  by 
the  friends  of  Justin,  the  son  of  Vigilantiat.  At  the 
hour  of  midnight,  his  domestics  were  awakened  by  an 
importunate  crowd,  who  thundered  at  his  door,  and 
obtained  admittance  by  revealing  themselves  to  be 

•  .S«j  tho  funilf  of  Justin  and  JuititiLin,  in  the  Fmniliie  Byzanlina:  of  Du. 
etage,  p.  B» — fi)l.  The  devout  criviliuia,  l^udewig  (in  Vit.  Jusiininn.  p.  131), 
mnil  H«n«chn  (Hiil.  Juri*.  Roman,  p.  37i),  hare  since  illuBtrued  the  gmenlogy 
of  thdr  fannirite  prince. 

t  In  the  Moij of  Juitin'a  elevalion  I  haic  iraiululed  into  nmple  and  conciu 
prow  the  eight  hundred  verne*  of  the  two  tint  books  of  Corippus,  Dc  LoniUbus 
Jixlim,  Appendix,  tliit.  Byunt.  p.  401 — 116.   Rome,  1777 
VOL.  IV.  T 
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CHAP,   the  principal  members  of  the  senate.  These  welcome 
xxxviH.  deputies  announced  the  recent  and  momentous  secret 
of  the  emperor's  decease :  reported,  or  perhaps  in- 
vented, his  dying  choice  of  the  best  beloved  and  moit 
deserving  of  his  nephews,  and  conjured"  Justin  to 
prevent  the  disorders  of  the  multitude,  if  they  should 
perceive,  with  the  return  of  light,  that  they  were  left 
without  a  master.    After  composing  his  countenance 
to  surprise,  sorrow,  and  decent  modesty,.  Justin,  by 
the  advice  of  his  wife  Sophia,  submitted  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate.     He  was  conducted  with  speed 
and  silence  to  the  palace ;  the  guards  saluted  their 
new  sovereign,  and  the  martial  and  religious  rites  of 
his  coronation  were  diligently  accomplished.   By  ike 
hands  of  the  proper  officers  he  was  invested  with  tlie 
Imperial  garments,  the  red  buskins,  white  tunic,  and 
purple  robe.    A  fortunate  soldier,  whom  he  instantly 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  tribune,  encircled  his  neck 
with  a  military  collar:  four  robust  youths  exalted 
him  on  a  shield ;  he  stood  firm  and  erect  to  recdie 
the  adoration  of  his  subjects ;  and  their  choice  wh 
sanctified  by  the  benediction  of  the  patriarch,  who 
imposed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  an  orthodox 
Reign  of    priucc.     The  hippodromc  was  already  filled  witKin- 
or'the    '   numerable  multitudes ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  em- 
S!"d?665   P^^^r  appear  on  his  throne,  than  the  voices  of  the 
Nov.  15—  blue  and  the  green  factions  were  confounded  in  the 
December'  Same  loyal  acclamatious.  In  the  speeches  which  Justin 
addressed  to  the  senate  and  people,  he  promised  to 
correct  the  abuses  which  had  disgraced  the  age  of  his 
predecessor,  displayed  the  maxims  of  a  just  and  be- 
^Xu^'     ^^^^^^^  government,  and  declared,  that  on  the  i^ 
A.D.666,  proaching  calends  of  January,  he  would  revive  inlui 
January  I.  ^^^  persou  the  name  and  liberality  of  a  Roman  con- 
sul.    The  immediate  discharge  of  his  uncle's  debU 
exhibited  a  solid  pledge  of  his  faith  and  generosity; 
a  train  of  porters  laden  with  bags  of  gold  advanced 
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into  the  midst  of  the  hippodrome,  and  the  hopeless  chap. 
creditors  of  Justinian  accepted  this  equitable  payment  ^^'^^''^'' 
as  a  voluntary  gift.  Before  the  end  of  three  years, 
his  example  was  imitated  and  surpassed  by  the  em- 
press Sophia,  who  delivered  many  indigent  citizens 
from  the  weight  of  debt  and  usury  :  an  act  of  be- 
nevolence the  best  entitled  to  gratitude,  since  it 
relieves  the  most  intolerable  distress ;  but  in  which 
the  bounty  of  a  prince  is  the  most  liable  to  be  abused 
by  the  claims  of  prodigality  and  fraud, 

On  the  seventh  day  of  his  reign,  Justin  gave  an- Embassyof 
dience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Avars,  and  the  scene  ,v  d™«c. 
was  decorated  to  impress  the  Barbarians  with  astonish- 
ment, veneration,  and  terror.  From  the  palace  gate, 
the  spacious  courts  and  long  porticoes  were  lined  with 
the  lofty  crests  and  gilt  bucklers  of  the  guards,  who 
presented  their  speai-s  and  axes  with  more  confidence 
than  they  would  have  shown  in  a  field  of  battle.  The 
officers  who  exercised  the  power,  or  attended  the 
person  of  the  prince,  were  attired  in  their  richest 
habits,  and  arranged  according  to  the  military  and 
civil  order  of  the  hierarchy.  When  the  ver!  of  the 
sanctuary  was  withdrawn,  the  ambassadors  beheld  the 
emperor  of  the  East  on  his  throne,  beneath  a  canopy 
or  dome,  which  was  supported  by  four  columns,  and 
crowned  with  a  winged  figure  of  victory.  In  the  first 
emotions  of  surprise,  they  submitted  to  the  servile 
adoration  of  the  Byzantine  court ;  but  as  soou  as  they 
rose  from  the  ground,  Targetius,  the  chief  of  the 
embassy,  expressed  tlie  freedom  and  pride  of  a  Bar- 
barian. He  extolled,  by  the  tongue  of  his  interpreter, 
the  greatness  of  the  chagan,  by  whose  clemency  the 
kingdoms  of  the  South  were  peraiitted  to  exist,  whose 
victorious  subjects  had  traversed  the  frozen  rivers  of 
Scythia,  and  who  now  covered  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube with  innumerable  tents.  The  late  emperor  had 
cnltivatid,  with  annual  and  costly  gifts,  the  friend- 
T  ^ 


^ 
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CHAP,    ship  of  a  grateful  monarch,  and  the  enemies  of  Rome 

;  had  respected  the  allies  of  the  Avars.      The  same 

prudence  would  instruct  the  nephew  of  Justinian  to 
imitate  the  liberality  of  his  uncle,  and  to  purchase 
the  blessings  of  peace  from  an  invincible  people,  who 
delighted  and  excelled  in  the  exercise  of  war.     The 
reply  of  the  emperor  was  delivered  in  the  same  stnun 
of  haughty  defiance,  and  he  derived  his  confidence 
from  the  God  of  the  Christians,  the  ancient  glory  d 
Rome,  and  the  recent  triumphs  of  Justinian.    '*  The 
**  empire,"  said  he,  **  abounds  with  men  and  horses^ 
^*  and  arms  sufficient  to  defend  our  frontiers,  and  to 
**  chastise  the  Barbarians.  You  offer  aid ;  you  threaten 
"  hostilities :  we  despise  your  enmity  and  your  aid. 
**  The  conquerors  of  the  Avars  solicit  our  alliance; 
"  shall  we  dread  their  fugitives  and  exiles  ?     The 
"  bounty  of  our  uncle  was  granted  to  your  misery,  to 
"  your  humble  prayers.     From  us  you  shall  receife 
**  a  more  important  obligation,  the  knowledge  of  your 
**  own  weakness.    Retire  from  our  presence  ;  thelivei 
^^  of  ambassadors  are  safe ;  and  if  you  return  to  im- 
**  plore  our  pardon,  perhaps  you  will  taste  of  oar 
**  benevolence '^•"    On  the  report  of  his  ainba8sad(in» 
the  chagan  was  awed  by  the  apparent  firmness  of  i 
Roman  emperor,  of  whose  character  and  resources 
he  was  ignorant.     Instead  of  executing  his  threiti 
against  the  eastern  empire,  he  marched  into  the  poor 
and  savage  countries  of  Germany,  which  were  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks.     After  two  doubtfiil 
battles,  he  consented  to  retire,  and  the  Austranm 
king  relieved  the  distress  of  his  camp  with  an  im- 
mediate supply  of  com  and  cattle  f.     Such  repeated 

*  For  these  characteristic  speeches,  compare  the  veweof  Cati|jiuui  (L  i&  M— 
401)  with  the  prose  of  Menander  (Excerpt.  Lotion,  p.  102,  UKI).  Thcbfr 
.varsity  proves  that  they  did  not  copy  eadh  other;  their  TCsemfalaiioB,  tbit  A^ 
drew  from  a  common  original. 

f  For  the  Austrasian  war,  see  Menander  (Excerpt.  Iiegat.  n.  IIO),  OiMT 
of  Tours  (Flist  Franc.  1.  iv.  c.  29),  and  Paul  the  aeaeon  (de  Qeit.  liO^ihii 
1.  ii.  c.  10). 
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ilisiippointments  had  cliilled  the  spirit  of  the  Avars,    chap. 
and  their  power  would  have  dissolved  away  in  the  ^^^^"t- 
.Sarmatian  desert,  if  the  alliance  of  Alboin,  king  of  the 
Lombards,  had  not  given  a  new  object  to  their  arms, 
and  a  lasting  scttleiAent  to  their  wearied  fortunes. 

While  Alboin  served  under  his  father's  standard,  Aiboin, 
he  encountered  in  battle,  and  transpierced  with  his  ihe^m- 
lance,  the  rival  prince  of  the  Gepida;.  The  Loin-  ^^^^^^^ 
bards,  who  applauded  such  early  prowess,  requested  ]o«, and 
his  father,  with  unanimous  acclamations,  that  the 
heroic  youth  who  had  shared  the  dangers  of  the 
field  might  be  admitted  to  the  feast  of  victory.  "  You 
"  are  not  unmindful,"  replied  the  inflexible  Audoln, 
"  of  the  wise  customs  of  our  ancestors.  Whatever 
"  may  be  his  merit,  a  prince  is  incapable  of  sitting  at 
"  table  with  his  father  till  he  has  received  his  arms 
"  from  a  foreign  and  royal  hand."  Aiboin  bowed 
with  reverence  to  the  institutions  of  his  country ; 
selected  forty  companions,  and  boldly  visited  the  court 
of  Tnrisund  king  of  the  Gepida?,  who  embraced  and 
entertained,  according  to  the  laws  of  hospitality,  the 
murderer  of  his  son.  At  the  banquet,  whilst  Alboin 
occupied  the  seat  of  the  youth  whom  he  had  slain,  a 
tender  remembrance  arose  in  the  mind  of  Tnrisund. 
"  How  dear  is  that  place — how  hateful  is  that  per- 
"  son !"  were  the  words  that  escaped,  with  a  sigh, 
from  the  indignant  father.  His  grief  exasperated 
the  national  resentment  of  the  Gepidie ;  and  Cuni- 
mund,  his  surviving  son,  was  provoked-  by  wine,  or 
fraternal  affection,  to  the  desire  of  vengeance.  "  The 
"  Lombards,"  said  the  rude  Barbarian,  "  resemble, 
"  in  figure  and  in  smell,  the  mares  of  our  Snrmutian 
"  plains,"  And  this  insult  was  a  coarse  allusion  to 
the  white  bands  which  enveloped  their  legs.  "  Add 
"  another  resemblance,"  replied  an  audacious  Lom- 
bard ;  "  you  have  felt  how  strongly  they  kick.  Visit 
"  the  plain  of  Asfcld,  and  seek  for  the  bones  of  thy 
■I  3 
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CHAP.    "  brother :  they  are  Hiingled  with  those  of  the 

! [ "  animals/*     The   Gepidae,   a  nation    of  warrior^ 

started  from  their  seats,  and  the  fearless  Alboin,  with 
his  forty  companions,  laid  their  hands  on  their  swordii 
The  tumult  was  appeased  by  the  venerable  inter- 
position of  Turisund.    He  saved  his  own  honour,  and 
the  life  of  his  guest :  and  after  the  solemn  rites  of 
investiture,  dismissed  the  stranger  in  the  bloody  aims 
of  his  son  ;  the  gift  of  a  weeping  parent.     Alboin 
returned  in  triumph ;  and  the  Lombards,  who  cde- 
brated  his  matchless  intrepidity,  were  compelled  to 
praise  the  virtues  of  an  enemy.    In  this  extraordinary 
visit  he  had  probably  seen  the  daught&r  of  Cunimund, 
who  soon  after  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Gepide 
Her  name  was  Rosamond,  an  appellation  expresnre 
of  female  beauty,  and  which  our  own  history  or  ro- 
mance has  consecrated  to  amorous  tales.      The  king 
of  the  Lombards  (the  father  of  Alboin  ho  longer 
lived)  was  contracted  to  the  grand-daughter  of  Go- 
vis ;  but  the  restraints  of  faith  and  policy  soon  yielded 
to  the  hope  of  possessing  the  fair  Rosamond,  and  of 
insulting  her  family  and  nation.     The  arts  of  per- 
suasion were  tried  without  success ;  and  the  impat^ 
lover,  by  force  and  stratagem,  obtained  the  object  of 
his  desires.    War  was  the  consequence  which  he  fo^^ 
saw  and  solicited ;  but  the  Lombards  could  not  long 
withstand  the  furious  assaults  of  the  Grepidse,  idw 
were  sustained  by  a  Roman  army.    And  as  the  ofler 
of  marriage  was  rejected  with  contempt,  Alboin  wai 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  prey,  and  to  partake  of 
the  disgrace  which  he  had  inflicted  on  the  house  of 
Cunimund. 


^As^'  When  a  public  quarrel  is  envenomed  by  privite 
Avarsde-  injuries,  a  blow  that  is  not  mortal  or  decisive  can  be 
kSl^and  productive  only  of  a  short  truce,  which  allows  the 
SJe  o^d^^  unsuccessful  combatant  to  sharpen  his  arms  for  a 


A.D.  666.  encounter.    The  strength  of  Alboin  had  been  fbund 
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unequal  to  the  gratification  of  his  love,  ambition,  chap. 
and  revenge ;  he  condescended  to  implore  the  for-  '"^^^'"' 
midiibic  aid  of  the  chagan  ;  and  the  arguments  that 
he  employed  are  expressive  of  the  art  and  policy  of 
the  liarbarians.  In  the  attack  of  the  GepidsB,  lie  had 
been  prompted  by  the  just  desire  of  extirpating  a 
people  whom  their  alliance  with  the  Roman  empire 
had  rendered  the  common  enemies  of  the  nations, 
and  the  personal  adversaries  of  the  chagan.  If  the 
forces  of  the  Avars  and  the  Lombards  should  unite 
in  this  gloi-ious  quarrel,  the  victory  was  secure,  and 
the  reward  inestimable :  the  Danube,  the  Hebrus, 
Italy,  and  Constantinople,  would  be  exposed,  with- 
out a  barrier,  to  their  invincible  arras.  But  if  they 
liesitatcd  or  delayed  to  prevent  the  malice  of  the 
Romans,  the  same  spirit  which  had  insulted,  ivould 
pursue  the  Avars  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth. 
These  specious  reasons  were  heard  by  the  chagan 
with  coldness  and  disdain  :  he  detained  the  Lombard 
ambassadors  in  Ins  camp,  protracted  the  negotiation, 
and  by  turns  alleged  his  want  of  inclination,  or  his 
want  of  ability,  to  undertake  this  important  enter- 
prise. At  length  he  signified  the  ultimate  price  of 
his  alliance,  that  the  Lombards  should  immediately 
present  him  with  the  tithe  of  their  cattle  ;  that  the 
spoils  and  captives  should  be  equally  divided ;  but 
that  the  lands  of  the  Gepida;  should  become  the  sole 
patrimony  of  the  Avars.  .Such  hard  conditions  were 
Ciigerly  accepted  by  the  passions  of  Alboin  ;  and  as 
the  Romans  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ingratitude 
and  perfidy  of  the  Gepidic,  Justin  abandoned  that 
incorrigible  people  to  their  fate,  and  remained  the 
tranquil  spectator  of  this  unequal  conflict.  The  de- 
spair of  Cunimund  was  active  and  dangerous.  He 
WHS  iufomied  that  the  Avars  had  entered  his  con- 
fines; but  on  tlie  strong  assurance  that,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Lombards,  these  foreign  invaders  would 
T  1- 
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CHAP,  easily  be  repelled,  he  rushed  forwards  to  encounter 
xxxviiL  ^jjg  implacable  enemy  of  his  name  and  family.  Bui 
the  courage  of  the  Gepidae  could  secure  them  no  more 
than  an  honourable  death.  The  bravest  of  tbe  nation 
fell  in  the  field  of  battle ;  the  king  of  the  Lomfaardf 
contemplated  with  delight  the  head  of  Cunhnund, 
and  his  skull  was  fashioned  into  a  cup  to  satiate  the 
hatred  of  the  conqueror,  or,  perhaps,  to  comply  with 
the  savage  custom  of  his  country*.  After  this  vifr 
tory,  no  farther  obstacle  could  impede  the  progren 
of  the  confederates,  and  they  faithfully  executed  the 
terms  of  their  agreement  t.  The  fair  countries  of 
Walachia,  Moldavia,-  Transylvania,  and  the  parts  of 
Hungary  beyond  the  Danube,  were  occupied,  with- 
out resistance,  by  a  new  colony  of  Scythians ;  and 
the  Dacian  empire  of  the  chagans  subsisted  with 
splendour  above  two  hundred  and  thirty  years.  The 
nation  of  the  Gepidse  was  dissolved ;  but  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  captives,  the  slaves  of  the  Avars  were 
less  fortunate  than  the  companions  of  the  Lomhaid^ 
whose  generosity  adopted  a  valiant  foe,  and  whoie 
freedom  was  incompatible  with  cool  and  deliberate 
tyranny.  One  moiety  of  the  spoil  introduced  into 
the  camp  of  Alboin  more  wealth  than  a  Barbarian 
could  readily  compute.  The  fair  Rosamond  was  per- 
suaded, or  compelled,  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of 
her  victorious  lover;  and  the  daughter  of  Qunimuud 
appeared  to  forgive  those  crimes  which  might  be  im- 
puted to  her  own  irresistible  charms. 
^  d^Juk  ^^^^  destruction  of  a  mighty  kingdom  established 
the  conquest  the  fame  of  Alboin.  In  the  days  of  Charlemagne^ 
A.n?567.  ^^^  Bavarians,  the  Saxons,  and  the  other  tribes  of  the 

*  It  appears  from  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ammianus  Maroelliniu,  that  ilia  ■■• 
practice  was  common  among  the  Scjrthian  tribes  (Mnistori,  Scriptotes  Bar.  Itdk 
tom.  i.  p.  424).  The  scalps  of  North  America  are  likewiae  ttophlei  of  Wbn 
The  skull  of  Cunimund  was  preserved  above  two  hundred  jtmn  Mwwig  ^  ha^ 
bards ;  and  Paul  himself  was  one  of  the  guests  to  whom  duke  ^^^rWt  ^»^«ft"^ 
this  cup  on  a  liigh  festival  (L  ii.  c.  28). 

f  Paul,  1.  i.  c.  27.    Menonder,  in  Excerpt  Ii«gat  p.  IIQ,  111. 
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Teutonic  kiiguage,  still  repeated  the  songs  which  chap. 
described  the  heroic  virtues,  the  valour,  liberality,  ^^^^'"' 
and  fortune  of  the  king  of  the  Lombards.  But  his 
ambition  was  yet  unsatisfied ;  and  the  conqueror  of 
the  Gepida;  turned  his  eyes  from  the  Danube  to  the 
richer  banks  of  the  Po  and  the  Tyher.  Fifteen  years 
had  not  elapsed  since  his  subjects,  the  confederates 
of  Narses,  had  visited  the  pleasant  climate  of  Italy: 
the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the  highways,  were  familiar 
to  their  memory :  the  report  of  their  success,  perhaps 
the  view  of  their  spoils,  had  kindled  in  the  rising 
generation  the  flame  of  emulation  and  enterprise. 
Their  hopes  were  encouraged  by  the  spirit  and  elo- 
quence of  Alboin  ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  spoke 
to  their  senses,  by  producing,  at  the  royal  feast,  the 
fairest  and  most  exquisite  fruits  that  grew  spon- 
taneously in  the  garden  of  the  world.  No  sooner 
had  he  erected  his  standard,  than  the  native  strength 
of  the  Lombards  was  multiplied  by  the  adventurous  - 

youth  of  Germany  and  Scythia.  The  robust  pea- 
santry of  Noricum  and  Pannonia  had  resumed  the 
manners  of  Barbarians;  and  the  names  of  the  Ge- 
pidie,  Bulgarians,  Sarmatians,  and  Bavarians,  may  be 
distinctly  traced  in  the  provinces  of  Italy.  Of  the 
Saxons,  the  old  allies  of  the  Lombards,  twenty  thou- 
sand warriors,  with  their  wives  and  children,  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Alboin.  Their  bravery  contributed 
to  his  success ;  but  the  accession  or  the  absence  of 
their  numbers  was  not  sensibly  felt  in  the  magnitude 
of  his  host.  Every  mode  of  religion  was  freely  prac- 
tised by  its  respective  votaries.  The  king  of  the 
Lombards  had  been  educated  in  the  Arian  heresy ; 
but  the  Catholics,  in  their  public  worship,  were  al- 
lowed -to  pray  for  his  conversion ;  while  the  more 
stubborn  Barbarians  sacrificed  a  she-goat,  or  perhaps 
a  captive,  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers.  The  Lom- 
bards, and  their  confederates,  were  united  by  their 
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CHAP,  common  attachment  to  a  chief,  who  excelled  in  all 
xxxviiL  |.|jg  virtues  and  vices  of  a  savage  hero  $  and  the 
vigilance  of  Alboin  provided  an  ample  magazine  of 
offensive  and  defensive  arms  for  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  portable  wealth  of  the  Lombards 
attended  the  march  ;  their  lands  they  cheerfully  re- 
linquished to  the  Avars,  on  the  solemn  promise,  which 
was  made  and  accepted  without  a  smile,  that  if  they 
failed  in  the  conquest  of  Italy,  these  voluntary  exiles 
should  be  reinstated  in  their  former  possessions. 
mdf^±^  They  might  have  failed,  if  Narses  had  been  the 
of  Narses.  antagonist  of  the  Lombards ;  and  the  veteran  war- 
riors, the  associates  of  his  Gothic  victory,  would  have 
encountered  with  reluctance  an  enemy  whom  they 
dreaded  and  esteemed.  But  the  weakness  of  the  By- 
zantine court  was  subservient  to  the  Barbarian  cause ; 
and  it  was  for  the  ruin  of  Italy,  that  the  emperor  once 
listened  to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects.  The  virtues 
of  Narses  were  stained  with  avarice ;  and  in  his  pro- 
vincial reign  of  fifteen  years  he  accumulated  a  tret- 
sure  of  gold  and  silver  which  surpassed  the  modesty 
of  a  private  fortune.  His  government  was  oppressive 
or  unpopular,  and  the  general  discontent  was  ex- 
pressed with  freedom  by  the  deputies  of  Rome.  Be- 
fore the  throne  of  Justin  they  boldly  declared,  that 
their  Gothic  servitude  had  been  more  tolerable  than 
the  despotism  of  a  Greek  Eunuch  ;  and  that,  unless 
their  tyrant  were  instantly  removed,  they  would  con- 
sult their  own  happiness  in  the  choice  of  a  master. 
The  apprehension  of  a  revolt  was  urged  by  the  voice 
of  envy  and  detraction,  which  had  so  recently 
triumphed  over  the  merit  of  Belisarius.  A  new  ex- 
arch, Longinus,  was  appointed  to  supersede  the  con- 
queror of  Italy^  and  the  base  motives  of  his  lecil 
were  revealed  in  the  insulting  mandate  of  the  em- 
press Sophia,  ^^  that  he  should  leave  to  men  the  exer- 
**  cise  of  arms,  and  return  to  his  proper  station  among 
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"  the  inaiilens  of  the  palace,  where  a  distaff  should  be  chap. 
"  again  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  eunuch."  "  I  will  ^^^^^'' 
'*  spin  her  such  a  thread,  as  she  shall  not  easily  un- 
"  ravel !"  is  said  to  have  been  the  reply  which  in- 
dignation and  conscious  virtue  extorted  from  the 
hero.  Instead  of  attending,  a  slave  and  a  victim,  at 
the  gate  of  the  Byzantine  palace,  he  retired  to  Naples, 
from  whence  (if  any  credit  Is  due  to  the  belief  of  the 
times)  Naraes  invited  the  Lombards  to  chastise  the 
ingratitude  of  the  prince  and  people.  But  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people  are  furious  and  changeable,  and 
the  Romans  soon  recollected  the  merits,  or  dreaded 
the  resentment,  oftheir  victorious  general.  By  the  me- 
diation of  the  pope,  who  undertook  a  special  pilgrim- 
age to  Naples,  their  repentance  was  accepted  ;  and 
Narses,  assuming  a  milder  aspect  and  a  more  dutiful 
language,  consented  to  fix  his  residence  in  the  Capitol. 
His  death  •,  though  in  the  extreme  period  of  old  age, 
was  unseasonable  and  premature,  since  his  genius 
alone  could  have  repaired  the  last  and  fatal  error  of 
his  life.  The  reality,  or  the  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy, 
disarmed  and  disunited  the  Italians,  llie  soldiers 
resented  the  disgrace,  and  bewailed  the  loss,  oftheir 
general.  They  were  ignorant  of  their  new  exarch  ; 
and  Longinus  was  himself  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
the  army  and  the  province.  In  the  preceding  years 
Italy  had  been  desolated  by  pestilence  and  famine, 
and  a  disaffected  people  ascribed  the  calamities  of 
nature  to  the  guilt  or  folly  of  their  rulersf. 

Whatever  might  be  the  grounds  of  his  security,  i 


■  The  death  orNnno  i>  mmtiancl  b/  Pniil,  L  ii.  c.  11,  Amufu.  in  Vit.  A.D.  SU; 
Jobcn,  in.  p.  43,  Agnellui,  Iiibii  Pontillcal.  RsveiT  in  Script.  Rcr.  lulicanini,  — ^70. 
"  im.  ii.  Mn  1.  p.  11*.  134.    Vd  I  rannotbclicrc  wiih  Agncllus  lliot  Narj 
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GHAP.  army  in  the  field.  He  ascended  the  Julian  AlpSf 
^"^^^^^^'  and  looked  down  with  contempt  and  desire  on  the 
fruitful  plains  to  which  his  victory  communicated 
the  perpetual  appellation  of  Lombard Y.  A  faithful 
chieftain,  and  a  select  band,  were  stationed  at  Forum 
Julii,  the  modem  Friuli,  to  guard'  the  passes  of  the 
mountains.  The  Lombards  respected  the  strength 
of  Pavia,  and  listened  to  the  prayers  of  the  Trevisans : 
their  slow  and  heavy  multitudes  proceeded  to  occupy 
the  palace  and  city  of  Verona ;  and  Milan,  now 
rising  from  her  ashes,  was  invested  by  the  jiowers  of 
Alboin,  five  months  after  his  departure  from  Pan- 
nonia.  Terror  preceded  his  march ;  he  found  every 
where,  or  he  left,  a  dreary  solitude ;  and  the  pusil- 
lanimous Italians  presumed,  without  a  trial,  that  the 
stranger  was  invincible.  Escaping  to  lakes,  or  rocks, 
or  morasses,  the  affrighted  crowds  concealed  some 
fragments  of  their  wealth,  and  delayed  the  moment  of 
their  servitude.  Paulinus,  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia, 
removed  his  treasures,  sacred  and  profane,  to  the  isle 
of  Grado,  and  his  successors  were  adopted  by  the 
infant  republic  of  Venice,  which  was  continually  en- 
riched by  the  public  calamities.  Honoratus,  who 
filled  the  chair  of  St.  Ambrose,  had  credulously  ac- 
cepted the  faithless  offers  of  a  capitulation  ;  and  the 
archbishop,  with  the  clergy  and  nobles  of  Milan, 
were  driven  by  the  perfidy  of  Alboin  to  seek  a  refuge 
in  the  less  accessible  ramparts  of  Genoa.  Along  the 
maritime  coast,  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  was 
supported  by  the  facility  of  supply,  the  hopes  of  relief, 
and  the  power  of  escape ;  but  from  the  Trentine  hills 
to  the  gates  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  the  inland  re- 
gions of  Italy  became,  without  a  battle  or  a  siege,  the 
lasting  patrimony  of  the  Lombards.  The  submission 
of  the  people  invited  the  Barbarian  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  lawful  sovereign,  and  the  helpless  ex- 
arch was  confined  to  the  office  of  announcing  to  the 
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emperor  Justin  the  rapid  and  irretrievable  loss  of  his  chap. 
provinces  and  cities*.  One  city,  which  had  been  ^^-'^^'"- 
diligently  fortified  by  the  Gotlis,  resisted  the  arms  of 
a  new  invader;  and  while  Italy  was  subdued  by  the 
flying  detachments  of  the  Lombards,  the  royal  camp 
was  fixed  above  three  years  before  the  western  gate 
of  Ticinum,  or  Pavia.  The  same  courage  which  ob- 
tains the  esteem  of  a  civilized  enemy  provokes  the 
fury  of  a  savage  ;  and  the  impatient  besieger  had 
bound  himself  by  a  tremendous  oath,  that  age,  and 
sex,  and  dignity,  should  be  confounded  in  a  general 
massacre.  The  aid  of  famine  at  length  enabled  him 
to  execute  his  bloody  vow  j  but  as  Alboin  entered 
the  gate,  his  horse  stumbled,  fell,  and  could  not  be 
raised  from  the  ground.  One  of  his  attendants  was 
prompted  by  compassion,  or  piety,  to  interpret  this 
miraculous  sign  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven :  the  con- 
queror paused  and  relented  ;  lie  sheathed  his  sword, 
and,  peacefully  reposing  himself  in  the  palace  of 
Theodoric,  proclaimed  to  the  trembling  multitude 
that  they  should  live  and  obey.  Delighted  with  the 
situation  of  a  city,  which  was  endeared  to  his  pride 
by  the  difficulty  of  the  purchase,  the  prince  of  the 
Lombards  disdained  the  ancient  glories  of  Milan ; 
and  Pavia,  during  some  ages,  was  respected  as  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  t. 

The  reign  of  the  founder  was  splendid  and  tran- Aiboin  is 
sient ;  and  before  he  could  regulate  his  new  con-!J),\i,^„[fe 
quests,  Alboin  fell  a  sacrifice  to  domestic  treason  and  ^'^qS^ 
female  revenge.     In  a  place  near  Verona,  which  had  June  28. 
not  been  erected  for  the  Barbarians,  he  feasted  the 


*  Paul  hu  giren  a  dnetiplton  of  Italy,  u  it  ww  then  divided,  into  dghteen 
ngiont  (L  ii.  c  14— ai).  The  Difsertudo  Chon^raphica  de  Italic  Medii  ^vi, 
bjr  Father  Berelti;  a  Benediecine  monk,  oDd  icgius  prorcswr  at  Favta,  hsi  been 
uiefully  ronmilted. 

t  Fur  Ihi  onqueat  of  Italy,  see  the  oiiginal  materiali  of  Paul  (1.  ii.  c  7— la 
13.  14.  2fi,  an,  37),  the  eloquent  nairUive  of  S^iui  (torn.  iL  de  Regno  ItaUo, 
L  L  |i.  13  —  10),  Mid  the  comut  and  critical  review  of  Miuuori  (Annui  d'ltalia, 
loni.  v.p,  ItU—IBO), 
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CHAP,  companions  of  his  arms ;  intoucation  was  the  rewaA 
XXXVII L  ^£  valour,  and  the  king  himself  was  templed  by  ip- 
petite,  or  vanity,  to  exceed  the  ordinary  measure  of 
his  intemperance.  After  draining  many  capaciosi 
bowls  of  Rhsetian  ox  Falemian  wine,  he  called  ftr 
the  skull  of  Cunimund,  the  noblest  and  most  precioss 
ornament  of  his  sideboard.  The  cup  of  Tictoiy  asi 
accepted,  with  horrid  applause,  by  the  circle  of  the 
Lombard  chiefs.  **  Fill  it  again  with  wine,"  ex- 
claimed the  inhuman  conqueror, ''  fill  it  to  the  brim ; 
**  carry  this  goblet  to  the  queen,  and  request  in  my 
**  name  that  she  would  rejoice  with  her  father."  In 
an  agony  of  grief  and  rage,  Rosamond  had  strength 
to  utter,  **  Let  the  will  of  my  lord  be  obeyed !"  and 
touching  it  with  her  lips,  pronounced  a  silent  impre- 
cation, that  the  insult  should  be  washed  away  in  the 
blood  of  Alboin.  Some  indulgence  might  be  due  to 
the  resentment  of  a  daughter,  if  she  had  not  already 
violated  the  duties  of  a  wife.  Implacable  in  her 
enmity,  or  inconstant  in  her  love,  the  queen  of  Italy 
had  stooped  from  the  throne  to  the  arms  of  a  subject, 
and  Helmichis,  the  king's  armour-bearer,  was  the 
secret  minister  of  her  pleasure  and  revenge.  Against 
the  proposal  of  the  murder  he  could  no  longer  urge 
the  scruples  of  fidelity  or  gratitude  ;  but  Helmichis 
trembled,  when  he  revolved  the  danger  as  well  as  the 
guilt,  when  he  recollected  the  matchless  strength 
and  intrepidity  of  a  warrior,  whom  he  had  so  often 
attended  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  pressed  and 
obtained,  that  one  of  the  bravest  champions  of  the 
Lombards  should  be  associated  to  the  enterprise,  but 
no  more  than  a  promise  of  secrecy  could  be  drawn 
from  the  gallant  Peredeus ;  and  the  mode  of  seduction 
employed  by  Rosamond  betrays  her  shameless  insen- 
sibility both  to  honour  and  love.  She  supplied  the 
place  of  one  of  her  female  attendants  who  was  be- 
loved by  Peredeus,  and  contrived  some  excuse  for 
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darkness  and  silence,  till  she  could  inform  her  com-  chap. 
panion  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  queen  of  the  Lom-  ^^^^^^^' 
bards,  and  that  his  own  death,  or  the  death  of  Alboin, 
must  be  the  consequence  of  such  treasonable  adultery. 
In  this  alternative,  he  chose  rather  to  be  the  accom- 
plice than  the  victim  of  Rosamond,  whose  undaunted 
spirit  was  incapable  of  fear  or  remorse.  She  ex- 
pected, and  soon  found  a  favourable  moment,  when 
the  king,  oppressed  with  wine,  had  retired  from  the 
table  to  his  afternoon  slumbers.  His  faithless  spo.use 
was  anxious  for  his  health  and  repose  i  the  gates  of 
the  palace  were  shut,  the  arms  removed,  the  attend- 
ants dismissed,  and  Rosamond,  after  lulling  him  to 
rest  by  her  tender  caresses,  unbolted  the  chamber- 
door,  and  urged  the  reluctant  conspirators  to  the  in- 
stant execution  of  the  deed.  On  the  first  alarm,  the 
warrior  started  from  his  couch  ;  his  sword,  which  he 
attempted  to  draw,  had  been  fastened  to  the  scabbard 
by  the  hand  of  Rosamond  ;  and  a  small  stool,  his 
only  weapon,  could  not  long  protect  him  from  the 
spears  of  the  assassins.  The  daughter  of  Cunimund 
smiled  in  his  fall ;  his  body  was  buried  under  the 
staircase  of  the  palace,  and  the  grateful  posterity  of 
the  Lombards  revered  the  tomb  and  the  memory  of 
their  victorious  leader. 

The  ambitious  Rosamond  aspired  to  reign  in  the  Her  flight 
name  of  her  lover ;  the  city  and  palace  of  Verona  *"^  ^®**^- 
were  awed  by  her  power,  and  a  faithful  band  of  her 
native  Gepidae  was  prepared  to  applaud  the  revenge, 
and  to  second  the  wishes,  of  their  sovereign.  But 
the  Lombard  chiefs,  who  fled  in  the  first  moments 
of  consternation  and  disorder,  had  resumed  their 
courage  and  collected  their  powers ;  and  the  nation, 
instead  of  submitting  to  her  reign,  demanded,  with 
unanimous  cries,  that  justice  should  be  executed  on 
the  guilty  spouse  and  the  murderers  of  their  king. 
Slic   sought   a   refuge   among  the  enemies   of  her 
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CHAP,  country,  and  a  criminal  who  deserved  the  atiM»> 
^^"^^^'''  rence  of  mankind  was  protected  by  the  aelfidi  pdicy 
of  the  exarch.  With  her  daughter,  the  hdieas  it 
the  Lombard  throne,  her  two  loversy  her  trusty  Ge« 
pidae,  and  the  spoils  of  the  pahoe  of  Verona,  Rosa- 
mond descended  the  Adige  and  the  Po,  and  wal 
transported  by  a  Greek  vessel  to  the  safe  harbour  of 
Rarenna.  Longinus  beheld  with  delight  the  channi 
and  the  treasures  of  the  widow  of  Alboin :  her  situ- 
ation and  her  past  conduct  might  justify  the  most 
licentious  proposals  ^  and  she  readily  listened  to  the 
passion  of  a  minister,  who,  even  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  was  respected  as  the  equal  of  kings.  The 
death  of  a  jealous  lover  was  an  easy  and  gratefid 
sacrifice,  and  as  Helmichis  issued  from  the  bath,  he 
received  the  deadly  potion  from  the  hand  of  hii 
mistress.  The  taste  of  the  liquor,  its  speedy  openh 
tion,  and  his  experience  of  the  character  of  Rosa- 
mond, convinced  him  that  he  was  poisoned :  he 
pointed  his  dagger  to  her  breast,  comp^ed  her  to 
drain  the  remainder  of  the  cup,  and  expired  in  a 
few  minutes,  with  the  consolation  that  she  could  not 
survive  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  her  wickedness.  The 
daughter  of  Alboin  and  Rosamond,  with  the  richest 
spoils  of  the  Lombards,  was  embarked  for  Constanti- 

k-^^rf'th  ^^P^®*  ^y  *^^  ^^^®  suffrage  of  the  nation,  in  the 
ix>mbaid8,  assembly  of  Pavia,  Clepho,  one  of  their  noblest  chiefi, 
Augt^"^^'  was  elected  as  the  successor  of  Alboin.  Before  the 
end  of  eighteen  months,  the  throne  was  polluted  bj 
a  second  murder  ;  Clepho  was  stabbed  by  the  hand 
of  a  domestic ;  the  regal  office  was  suspended  abofB 
ten  years,  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Autharis ; 
and  Italy  was  divided  and  oppressed  by  a  ducd 
aristocracy  of  thirty  tyrants  *. 

•  Seo  the  history  of  Paul,  1.  IL  c.  28—32.  I  have  boRowed  lome  intoolfaf 
circumitnncM  from  the  liibcr  Pontificalis  of  Agnellas,  in  SeripU  Rcr.  ltd.  lOBt 
U.  p.  124.    Of  all  dironological  guides,  Muratori  is  the     ~ 
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When  the  nephew  of  Justinian  ascended  the  chap. 
throne,  he  proclaimed  a  new  aera  of  happiness  and  ^^^^"^- 
glory.  The  annals  of  the  second  Justin*  are  marked  WeaknMaof 
with  disgrace  abroad  and  misery  at  home.  In  the  jusito''*"" 
west,  the  Roman  empire  was  afflicted  by  the  loss  of 
Italy,  the  desolation  of  Africa,  and  the  conquests  of 
the  Persians.  Injustice  prevailed  both  in  the  capital 
and  the  provinces  ;  the  rich  trembled  for  their  pro- 
perty, the  poor  for  their  safety,  the  ordinary  ma- 
gistrates were  ignorant  or  venal,  the  occasional  re- 
medies appear  to  have  been  arbitrary  and  violent, 
and  the  complaints  of  the  people  could  no  longer 
be  silenced  by  the  splendid  names  of  a  legislator 
and  a  conqueror.  The  opinion  which  imputes  to 
the  prince  all  the  calamities  of  his  times  may  be 
countenanced  by  the  historian  as  a  serious  truth  or 
a  salutary  prejudice.  Yet  a  candid  suspicion  will 
arise,  that  the  sentiments  of  Justin  were  pure  and 
benevolent,  and  that  he  might  have  filled  his  station 
without  reproach,  if  the  faculties  of  his  mind  had  not 
been  impaired  by  disease,  which  deprived  the  em- 
peror of  the  use  of  his  feet,  and  confined  him  to  the 
palace,  a  stranger  to  the  complaints  of  the  people  and 
the  vices  of  the  government.  The  tardy  knowledge 
of  his  own  impotence  detennined  him  to  lay  down 
the  weight  of  the  diadem  ;  and  in  the  choice  of  a 
worthy  substitute,  he  showed  some  symptoms  of  a 
discerning  and  even  magnanimous  spirit.  The  only 
son  of  Justin  and  Sophia  died  in  his  infancy :  their 
daughter  Arabia  was  the  wife  of  Baduarius,  superin- 
tendent of  the  palace,  and  afterwards  commander  of 
the  Italian  armies,  who  vainly  aspired  to  confirm  the 
rights  of  marriage  by  those  of  adoption.  While  the 
empire  appeared  an  object  of  desire,  Justin  was  ac- 

*  The  original  nulhon  tor  ihe  reign  ofJuaUn  Uie  f  ounger  are  Evsgriui,  UiiL 
EccIh.  1.  v.c.  1—12.  Thtophnncs,  in  Oamogiaph.  p.  204—210.  Zonaras, 
lom.  iL  L  xiv.  p.  70-72.    Cedrenus,  in  Compend. p. 388— 393. 
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YYY^^*    customed  to  behold  with  jealousy  and  hatred  his  bro- 


thers  and  cousins,  the  rivals  of  his  hopes ;  jior  coald 
he  depend  on  the  gratitude  of  those  ^^ho  would  aceqit 
the  purple  as  a  restitution,  rather  than  a  gift.  Of 
these  competitors,  one  had  been  removed  by  exih^ 
and  afterwards  by  death ;  and  the  emperor  himielf 
'  had  inflicted  such  cruel  insults  on  another,  that  he 
must  either  dread  his  resentment  or  despise  his  piF 
tience.  This  domestic  animosity  was  refined  into  t 
generous  resolution  of  seeking  a  successor,  not  inhii 
family,  but  in  the  republic ;  and  the  artful  Sopliia 
recommended  Tiberius,  his  faithful  captain  of  the 
guards,  whose  virtues  and  fortune  the  emperor  mi^ 
Asaodation  chcrish  as  the  fruit  of  his  judicious  choice.  The 
A.  D.  674,*  ceremony  of  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Caesar  or 
December.  J\^ug^stus  was  performed  in  the  portico  of  the  palaoe^ 
in  the  presence  of  the  patriarch  and  the  senatei 
Justin  collected  the  remaining  strength  of  his  mind 
and  body :  but  the  popular  belief  that  his  speech  wii 
inspired  by  the  Deity  betrays  a  very  humble,  opnioi 
both  of  the  man  and  the  times.  ^'  You  beholdy**  sud 
the  emperor,  "  the  ensigns  of  supreme  power.  Yd 
ai*e  about  to  receive  them,  not  from  my  hand,  hot 
from  the  hand  of  God.  Honour  them,  and  fnm 
them  you  will  derive  honour.  Respect  the  em* 
press  your  mother :  you  are  now  her  son  ;  hefin 
you  were  her  servant.  Delight  not  in  blood,  alt 
stain  from  revenge,  avoid  those  actions  by  lAaA 
I  have  incurred  the  public  hatred,  and  consult  Ae 
experience  rather  than  the  example  of  your  pn» 
decessor.  As  a  man,  I  have  sinned  :  as  a  smnai 
even  in  this  life  I  have  been  severely  punUied: 
but  these  servants  (and  he  pointed  to  his  ministenjk 
who  have  abused  my  confidence,  and  inflamed  mj 
passions,  will  appear  with  me  before  the  tribunil 
of  Christ.  I  have  been  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  the  diadem :    be  thou  wise  and  modest;  i^ 
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"  member  what  you  have  been,  remember  what  you    chap. 

"are.     You  see  around  us  your  slaves  and  your \ 

"  children  j  with  the  authority,  assume  the  tender- 
"  ness,  of  a  parent.  Love  your  people  like  yourself; 
"  cultivate  the  affections,  maintain  the  discipline,  of 
"  the  army  :  protect  the  fortunes  of  the  rich,  relieve 
'*  the  necessities  of  the  poor/'  The  assembly,  in 
silence  and  in  tears,  applauded  the  counsels,  aud 
sympathised  with  the  repentance,  of  their  prince  : 
the  patriarcii  rehearsed  the  prayers  of  the  church; 
Tiberius  received  the  diadem  on  his  knees,  and.  Jus- 
tin, who  in  his  abdication  appeared  most  worthy  to 
reign,  addressed  the  new  monarch  in  the  following 
words:  "  If  you  consent,  I  live ;  if  you  command, 
"  I  die :  may  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  infuse 
"  into  your  heart  whatever  I  have  neglected  or  for- 
"  gotten."  The  last  four  years  of  the  emperor  Jus-  Death  of 
tin  were  passed  in  tranquil  obscurity  :  his  conscience  a!i).  5711, 
was  no  longer  tormented  by  the  remembrance  of*^'^'"''°^°- 
those  duties  which  he  was  incapable  of  discharging ; 
and  his  choice  was  justified  by  the  filial  reverence 
and  gratitude  of  Tiberius. 

Among  the  virtues  of  Tiberius*,  his  beauty  (heRdgnof 
was  one  of  the  tallest  and  most  comely  of  the  Ro-^^fj 
mans)  might  introduce  him  to  the  favour  of  Sophia  j  a.  d.  578, 
and  the  widow  of  Justin  was  persuaded,  that  sheA.D.  aas, 
should  preserve  her  station  and  influence  under  the    "s-'*- 
reign  of  a  second  and  more  youthful  husband.     But 
if  the  ambitious  candidate  had  been  tempted  to  flatter 
and  dissemble,  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  fulfil 
her  expectations,  or  bis  own  promise.     The  factions 
of  the  hippodrome  demanded,  with  some  impatience, 
the  name  of  their  new  elnpress  ;  both  the  people  and 

■  For  the  chuKlcT  and  reign  of  Tibmiuii,  aee  Engrius,  L  v.  c  13.  Theo- 
Dhylaet,  I.  iij.  c  19,  Ac  IlieoplnneB,  in  Cliron.  p.  210 — 'il3.  Zonuu,  lom. 
iL  I.  liv.  p.  73.  Catnniu,  p.  382.  Puil  Wami^iid,  dc  Oeitis  I^KBObard.  L 
iii.  e.  11,12.  The  deuoD  of  Foram  JulU  appmn  to  lutve  poaseaKd  aomc  cunoiu 
■nd  Bulhcn^c  facta. 
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CHAP.^  Sophia  were  astonished  by  the  prodamation  of  Anas- 
tasia,  the  secret,  though  lawfiiU  wife  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  Whatever  could  alleviate  the  disappoint- 
ment of  Sophia,  Imperial  honours,  a  stately  palace,  t 
numerous  household,  was  liberally  bestowed  by  the 
piety  of  her  adopted  son  ;  on .  solemn  occasions  he 
attended  and  consulted  the  widow  of  His  benefactor : 
but  her  ambition  disdained  the  vain  semblance  of 
royalty,  and  the  respectful  appellation  of  motha 
served  to  exasperate,  rather  than  appease,  the  rage 
of  an  injured  woman.  While  she  accepted,  and  re- 
paid with  a  courtly  smile,  the  fair  expressions  of  re- 
gard and  confidence,  a  secret  alliance  was  concluded 
between  the  dowager  empress  and  her  ancient  ene- 
mies ;  and  Justinian,  the  son  of  Germanus,  was  em- 
ployed as  the  instrument  of  her  revenge.  The  pride 
of  the  reigning  house  supported,  with  reluctance,  the 
dominion  of  a  stranger:  the  youth  was  deservedly 
popular ;  his  name,  after  the  death  of  Justin,  had 
been  mentioned  by  a  tumultuous  faction  ;  and  hn 
own  submissive  offer  of  his  head,  with  a  treasure  of 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  might  be  interpreted  as  an 
evidence  of  guilt,  or  at  least  of  fear.  Justinian  re- 
ceived a  free  pardon,  and  the  command  of  the  eastern 
army.  The  Persian  monarch  fled  before  his  arms; 
and  the  acclamations  which  accompanied  his  triumph 
declared  him  worthy  of  the  purple.  His  artful  pa- 
troness had  chosen  the  month  of  the  vintage,  wluk 
the  emperor^  in  a  rural  solitude,  was  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  subject.  On  the  first  in- 
telligence of  her  designs  he  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  conspiracy  was  suppressed  by  hv 
presence  and  firmness.  From  the  pomp  and  ho- 
nours which  she  had  abused,  Sophia  was  reduced  to 
a  modest  allowance :  Tiberius  dismissed  her  tniiii 
intercepted  her  correspondence,  and  committed  to  a 
faithful  guard  the  custody  of  her  person.      But  the 
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services  of  Justinian  were  not  considered  by  that  ex-  chap. 
cellent  prince  as  an  aggravation  of  his  offences  :  after  ^""'^ 
a  mild  reproof,  his  treason  and  ingratitude  were  for- 
given ;  and  it  was  commonly  believed,  that  the  em- 
peror entertained  some  thoughts  of  contracting  a 
double  alliance  with  the  rival  of  his  throne.  Tibe- 
rius derived  firm  assurance  from  the  innocence  and 
generosity  of  his  own  mind. 

Witli  the  odious  name  of  Tiberius,  he  assumed  Hit  viitues. 
the  more  popular  appellation  of  Constantino,  and 
imitated  the  purer  virtues  of  the  Antonines.  After 
recording  the  vice  or  folly  of  so  many  Roman  princes, 
it  is  pleasing  to  repose,  for  a  moment,  on  a  character 
conspicuous  by  the  qualities  of  humanity,  justice^ 
temperance,  and  fortitude ;  to  contemplate  a  sove^ 
reign  affable  in  his  palace,  pious  in  the  church,  im- 
paiiial  on  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  victorious,  at 
least  by  his  generals,  in  the  Persian  war.  The  most 
glorious  trophy  of  his  victory  consisted  in  a  mul- 
titude of  captives,  whom  Tiberius  entertained,  re- 
deemed, and  dismissed  to  their  native  homes,  witli 
the  charitable  spirit  of  a  Christian  hero.  The  merit 
or  misfortunes  of  his  own  subjects  had  a  dearer  claim 
to  his  beneficence,  and  he  measured  his  bounty  not  so 
much  by  their  expectations  as  by  his  own  dignity. 
This  maxim,  however  dangerous  in  a  trustee  of  the 
public  wealth,  was  balanced  by  a  principle  of  hu- 
manity and  justice,  which  taught  him  to  abhor,  as  of 
the  basest  alloy,  the  gold  that  was  extracted  from 
the  tears  of  the  people.  For  their  relief,  as  often  as 
they  had  suffered  by  natural  or  hostile  calamities,  he 
was  impatient  to  remit  the  arrears  of  the  past,  or  the 
demands  of  future  taxes:  he  sternly  rejected  the 
servile  offerings  of  his  ministers,  which  were  com- 
pensated by  tenfold  oppression  ;  and  the  wise  and 
equitable  laws  of  Tiberius  excited  the  praise  and  re* 
Lr3 
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CHAP,  gi'^t  of  succeeding  times.  ConStantifid^le  believ^ 
^^^y^^^'  that  the  emperor  had  discoVeitid  a  tr^astiire  t  but  liii 
genuine  treasure  consisted  in  the  practice  of  libehd 
economy,  and  the  contempt  of  ^  vain  and  saper- 
fluous  expense.  The  Romtos  of  the  "EMt  would 
have  been  happy,  if  the  best  gift  of  heaven,  a  patiidt 
king,  had  been  confirmed  as  a  propet  and  permanent 
blessing.  But  in  less  than  fouryeard  after  the  deatk 
of  Justin,  his  worthy  successor  sunk  into  a  mortal 
disease^  which  left  him  only  sufficient  tinie  to  restore 
the  diadem,  according  to  the  tenure  by  which  he 
held  it,  to  the  most  deserving  of  his  fellow-citia^u. 
He  selected  Maurice  from  the  crowd,  a  judgment 
more  precious  than  the  purple  itself  t  the  pattianh 
and  senate  were  summoned  to  the  bed  of  the  dying 
prince  ;  he  bestowed  his  daughter  and  the  empire ; 
and  his  last  advice  was  solemnly  delivered  by  th^ 
voice  of  the  queestor.  Tiberius  expressed  his  ho^ 
that  the  virtues  of  his  son  and  succedsotf  Would  ecttt 
the  noblest  mausoleum  to  his  memorjr.  Hid  tnetttoff^ 
was  embalmed  by  the  public  affliction ;  biit  the  ttuMt 
sincere  grief  evaporates  in  the  tumult  of  a  new  ttigo, 
and  the  eyes  and  acclamations  of  munkind  WeK 
speedily  directed  to  the  rising  sun. 

^M^^mce      '^^®  emperor  Maurice  derived  his  origin  frotti  iltt- 

A.  D.  582,'  cient  Rome ;  but  his  immediate  parents  were  settled 

iLii.^m,  dt  Arabissus  in  Cappadocia,  and  their  sitigDlar  iA 

Nov.  27.     city  preserved  them  alive  to  behold  and  pAttiIke  the 

fortune  of  their  august  son.     The  youth  df  Maurkfe 

was  spent  in  the  profession  of  arms ;  Tiberius  pro- 

moted  him  to  the  command  of  a  new  and  favourite 

legion  df  twelve  thousand  confederates:   his  vahmr 

and  conduct  were  signalized  in  the  Persian'  Wto ;  and 

he  returned  to  Constantinople  to  accept,  as  his  juit 

reward,  the  inheritance  of  the  empire.      Manrke 

ascended  the  throne  at  the  mature  age  of  foity4ihm 
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years,  and  lie  reigned  above  twenty  years  over  the  chap. 
Kast  and  over  himself* ;  expelling  from  his  mind  the  ^'^'^'^"'' 
wild  democracy  of  passions,  and  establishing  (accord- 
ing to  the  quaint  expression  of  Evagrius)  a  perfect 
aristocracy  of  reason  and  virtue.  Some  suspicion  will 
degrade  the  testimony  of  a  subject,  though  he  pro- 
tests that  his  secret  praise  should  never  reach  the  ear 
of  his  sovereign,  and  some  failings  seem  to  place  the 
character  of  Maurice  below  the  purer  merit  of  his 
predecessor.  His  cold  and  reserved  demeanour  might 
be  imputed  to  arrogance;  his  justice  was  not  always 
exempt  i'rom  cruelty,  nor  his  clemency  from  weak- 
ness ;  and  his  rigid  economy  too  oflen  exposed  him 
to  the  reproacli  oi"  avarice.  But  the  rational  wishes 
of  an  absolute  monarch  must  tend  to  the  happiness  of 
his  people ;  Maurice  was  endowed  with  sense  and 
courage  to  promote  that  happiness,  and  his  admini- 
stration was  directed  by  the  principles  and  example  of 
Tiherlus.  The  pusillanimity  of  the  Greeks  had  in- 
troduced so  complete  a  separation  between  the  offices 
of  king  and  of  general,  that  a  private  soldier  who  had 
deserved  and  obtained  tlie  purple  seldom  or  never 
appeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies.  Yet  the  emperor 
Maurice  enjoyed  the  glory  of  restoring  the  Persian 
monarch  to  his  throne :  his  lieutenants  waged  a 
doubtful  war  against  the  Avars  of  the  Danube,  and  he 
cast  an  eye  of  pity,  of  incflectual  pity,  on  the  abject 
and  distressful  state  of  his  Italian  provinces. 

From   Italy  the  emperors  were  incessantly  tor-  Distress  of 
mented  by  tales  of  misery  and  demands  of  succour,  ''^'■■ 
which  extorted  the  humiliating  confession  of  their  own 
weakness.     The  expiring  dignity  of  Rome  was  only 
marked  by  the  freedom  and  energy  of  her  complaints  : 
"  If  you  are  incapable,"  she  said,  "  of  delivering  us 

■  roniult,  for  tliG  chsTBcler  nnd  re!^  of  Maarice,  the  finh  and  siuli  bodlu  of 
ETKriiiKi  particulul)'  I.  n.  c.  I  :  the  dghl  boaki  of  hia  prolix  and  florid  biMory 
by  Thcflphjrlut  giiDScitla.  TheoptuuiM,  p.  313,  &c.  Zonaias,  turn.  ii.  I.  siv. 
p.  73.    Ccdnnni,  p.  394. 
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CHAP.    '^  from  the  sword  of  the  Lombardsy  save  us  at  leaA 
^^^^^^^'  "  from  the  calamity  of  famine  "   Tiberius  foigaye  tte 
reproach,  and  relieved  the  distress :  a  supply  of  com 
was  transported  from  Egypt  to  the  Tyber  ;  and  the 
Roman  people,  invoking  the  name^  not  of  Cunilliiii 
but  of  St.  Peter,  repulsed  the  Barbarians  from  their 
walls.    But  the  relief  was  accidental,  the  danger  wu 
perpetual  and  pressing :  and  the  clei^y  and  senate^ 
collecting  the  remains  of  their  ancient  opulence,  a 
sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  despatched 
the  patrician  Pamphronius  to  lay  their  giAs  and  their 
complaints  at  the  foot  of  the  Byzantine  throne.    The 
attention  of  the  court,  and  the  forces  of  the  Eut| 
were  diverted  by  the  Persian  war ;  but  the  justice  of 
Tiberius  applied  the  subsidy  to  the  defence  of  the 
city ;  and  he  dismissed  the  patrician  with  his  best 
advice,  either  to  bribe  the  Lombard  chiefs,  or  to  pur- 
chase the  aid  of  the  kings  of  France.      Notwith- 
standing this  weak  invention,  Italy  was  still  afflictedi 
Rome  was  again  besieged,  and  the  suburb  of  Clasi^ 
only  three  miles  from  Ravenna,  was   pillaged  and 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  a  simple  duke  of  Spoleta 
Maurice  gave  audience  to  a  second  deputation  of 
priests  and  senators  ;  the  duties  and  tbe  menaces  of 
religion  were  forcibly  urged  in  the  letters  of  the  Ho* 
man  pontiff ;  and  his  nuncio,  the  deacon  Gr^ij, 
was  alike  qualified  to  solicit  the  powers   either  of 
heaven  or  of  the  earth.    The  emperor  adopted,  with 
stronger  effect,  the  measures  of  his  predecessor ;  some 
formidable  chiefs  were  persuaded  to   iembrace  the 
friendship  of  the  Romans ;  and  one  of  them,  a  mild 
and  faithful  Barbarian,  lived  and  died  in  the  service 
of  the  exarch :  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were  delivered 
to  the  Franks ;  and  the  pope  encouraged  thein  to 
violate,  without  scruple,  their  oaths  and  engagements 
to  the  misbelievers.     Childebert,  the  great-grandna 
of  Clovis,  was  persuaded  to  invade.  Italy  by  the  piy- 
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rnent  of  fifty  tliousand  pieces  ;  l)ut  as  he  had  viewed    chap. 
•vith  delight  some  Byzantine  coin  of  the  weight  of 1 


one  pound  of  gold,  the  king  of  Austrasia  might  sti- 
pulate, that  the  gift  should  be  rendered  more  worthy 
of  Ills  acceptance  by  a  proper  mixture  of  these  re- 
spectable medals.  The  dukes  of  the  Lombards  had 
provoked  by  frequent  inroads  their  powerful  neigh- 
bours of  Gaul.  As  soon  as  they  were  apprehensive 
of  a  just  retaliation,  they  renounced  their  feeble  and 
disorderly  independence  ;  the  advantages  of  regal 
government,  union,  secrecy,  and  vigour  were  una- 
nimously confessed ;  and  Autharis,  the  son  of  Clepho,  Auihans, 
had  already  attained  the  strength  and  reputation  of  Lombards, 
a  warrior.  Under  the  standard  of  their  new  king,  ^"g^^"^ 
the  conquerors  of  Italy  withstood  three  successive 
invasions,  one  of  which  was  led  by  Childebert  him- 
self, the  last  of  the  Merovingian  race  who  descended 
from  the  Alps.  The  first  expedition  was  defeated 
by  the  jealous  animosity  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni. 
In  the  second  they  were  vanquished  in  a  bloody 
battle,  with  more  loss  and  dishonour  than  they  had 
sustained  since  the  foundation  of  their  monarchy. 
Impatient  for  revenge,  they  returned  a  third  time 
with  accumulated  force,  and  Autharis  yielded  to  the 
fury  of  the  torrent.  The  troops  and  treasures  of 
the  Lombards  were  distributed  in  the  walled  towns 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennine.  A  nation, 
less  sensible  of  danger  than  of  fatigue  and  delay, 
soon  murmured  against  the  folly  of  their  twenty 
commanders;  and  the  hot  vapours  of  an  Italian  sun 
infected  with  disease  those  tramontane  bodies,  which 
had  already  suffered  the  vicissitudes  of  intemperance 
and  famine.  The  powers  that  were  inadequate  to 
the  conquest  were  nmre  than  sufficient  for  the  de- 
solation of  the  country ;  nor  could  the  trembling 
natives  distinguish  between  their  enemies  and  their 
deliverers.     If  the  junction  of  the  Merovingian  and 
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CHAP.    Imperial  forces  had  been  effiscted  in  the  neighboiuv 
^^^^^^^'  hood  of  Milan,  perhaps  they  might  have  subrerted 
the  throne  of  the  Lombards ;   but  the  Franks  ex- 
pected six  days  the  signal  of  a  j9aming  village,  and 
tlie  arms  of  the  Greeks  were  idly  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  Modena  and  Parma,  which  were  torn 
from  them  after  the   retreat  of  their  Tranaalpine 
allies.    The  victorious  Autharis  asserted  his'  claim  to 
the  dominion  of  Italy.     At  the  foot  of  the  Rhstian 
Alps,  he  subdued  the  resistance,  and  rifled  the  hidden 
treasures,  of  a  sequestered  island  in  the  lake  of  Co- 
mum.   At  the  extreme  point  of  Calabria,  he  touched 
with  his  spear  a  column  on  the  sea-shore  of  Rhegium, 
proclaiming  that  ancient  land-mark  to  stand  the  im- 
movable boundary  of  his  kingdom. 
wchate'of       During  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  Italy  wai 
Ravenna,    unequally  divided  between  the  kingdom  t>f  the  Lom* 
bards  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  offices  and 
professions,  which  the  jealousy  of  Constantine  had 
separated,  were  united  by  the  indulgence   of  Jus- 
tinian ;    and  eighteen  successive  exarchs  were  in* 
vested,  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  with  the  fbll 
remains  of  civil,  of  military,  and  even  of  ecclesiasticsl 
power.     Their  immediate  jurisdiction^   which  wss 
afterwards  consecrated  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
extended  over  the  modern  Romagna,  the   marshei 
or  valleys  of  Ferrara  and  Commachio,  five  maritime 
cities  from  Rimini  to  Ancona,  and  a  second,  inknd 
Fentapolis,  between  the  Adriatic  coast  and  the  hilh 
of  the  Apennine.     Three  subordinate  provinces,  of 
Rome,  of  Venice,  and  of  Naples,  which  were  dirided 
by  hostile  lands  from  the  palace  bf  Ravenna,  acknow- 
ledged, both  in  peace  and  war,  the  supremacy  of  the 
exarch.     The  duchy  of  Rome   appears  to  have  in- 
cluded the  Tuscan,  Sabine,  and  Latian  conquests,  of 
the  first  four  hundred  years  of  the  city ;  and  the  limits 
may  be  distinctly  traced  along  the  coast,  from  Civits 
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Vecchia  to  Terracina,  and  with  the  course  of  the  chap. 
Tyber  from  Anieria  and  Narni  to  the  port  of  Ostia.  ^^^^'"' 
The  numerous  islands,  from  Grado  to  Chiozza,  com- 
posed the  infant  dominion  of  Venice  j  but  the  more 
accessible  towns  on  the  continent  were  overthrown 
by  the  Lombards,  who  beheld,  with  impotent  fury  a 
new  capital  rising  from  the  waves.  The  power  of 
the  dukes  of  Naples  was  circumscribed  by  tbe  bay 
and  the  adjacent  isles,  by  the  hostile  territory  of 
Capua,  and  by  the  Roman  colony  of  Amalphi*, 
whose  industrious  citizens,  by  the  invention  of  the 
manner's  compass,  have  unveiled  the  face  of  the 
globe.  The  three  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 
Sicily,  still  adhered  to  the  empire ;  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  farther  Calabria  removed  the  land-mark 
of  Autharis  from  the  shore  of  Rhegium  to  tbe  isthmus 
of  Consentia.  In  Sardinia,  the  savage  mountaineers 
preserved  the  liberty  and  religion  of  their  ancestors  ; 
but  the  husbandmen  of  Sicily  were  chained  to  their 
rich  and  cultivated  soil ;  Rome  was  oppressed  by  the 
iron  sceptre  of  the  exarchs,  and  a  Greek,  perhaps  an 
eunuch,  insulted  with  impunity  the  ruins  of  the  Ca- 
pitol. But  Naples  soon  acquired  the  privilege  of 
electing  her  own  dukes  t ;  the  independence  of  Amal- 
phi  was  the  fruit  of  commerce ;  and  the  voluntary 
attachment  of  Venice  was  finally  ennobled  by  an 
equal  alliance  with  the  eastern  empire.  On  the  map 
of  Italy,  the  measure  of  the  exarchate  occupies  a 
very  inadequate  space,  but  it  included  an  ample  pro- 
portion of  wealth,  industry,  and  population.  The 
most  faithful  and  valuable  subjects  escaped  from  the 
Barbarian  yoke ;  and  the  banners  of  Pavia  and  Ve- 
rona, of  Milan  and  Padua,  were  displayed  in  their 
respective  quarters  by  the  new  inhabitants  of  Ra- 


1 


,  Dioert.  primado  Rtpublica  AnudphitaiiR,  p.   1—42,  wl 
t  Oregoi.  Magn.  1.  lii.  cpi.l,  83. 15,  SB,  2?. 
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CHAP,  venna.  The  remainder  of  Italy  was  possessed  by  the 
XXXVIII.  Lombards ;  and  from  Pavia,  the  royal  seat,  thdr 
The  kinff.  kingdom  was  extended  to  the  east,  the  north,  aiid  the 
i^terds!  west,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  Avars,  the  Bbtif 
rians,  and  the  Franks  of  Austrasia  and  Burgundy.  In 
the  language  of  modem  geography,  it  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Terra  Firma  of  the  Venetian  republic^ 
Tyrol,  the  Milanese,  Piemont,  the  coast  of  Genoi, 
Mantua,  Parma,  and  Modena,  the  grand  duchy  of 
Tuscany,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ecclesiastinl 
state  from  Perugia  to  the  Adriatic.  The  dukes,  and 
at  length  the  princes  of  Beneventum,  survived  the 
monarchy,  and  propagated  the  name  of  the  Lombards. 
From  Capua  to  Tarentum,  they  reigned  near  five 
hundred  years  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  present 
kingdom  of  Naples  *• 
Language  In  Comparing  the  proportion  of  the  victorious  and 
nen  of  the  the  Vanquished  people,  the  change  of  hmguage  will 
Lombards,  afford  the  most  probable  inference.  According  to  thii 
standard  it  will  appear,  that  the  LfOmbards'  of  Italy 
and  the  Visigoths  of  Spain  were  less  numerous  thtil 
the  Franks  or  Burgundians ;  and  the  conquerors  of 
Gaul  must  yield,  in  their  turn,  to  the  multitude  of 
Saxons  and  Angles  who  almost  eradicated  the  idionu 
of  Britain.  The  modem  Italian  has  been  insensibly 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  nations;  the  awkwardnev 
of  the  Barbarians  in  the  nice  management  of  d^en- 
sions  and  conjugations  reduced  them  to  the  use  of 
articles  and  auxiliary  verbs ;  and  many  new  ideii 
have  been  expressed  by  Teutonic  appellations.  Yet 
the  principal  stock  of  technical  and  familiar  words  ii 
found  to  be  of  Latin  derivation  t ;  and  if  we  were 


*  I  have  described  the  state  of  Italy  from  the  exceUent 
Giannone  (Istoria  Civile,  torn.  i.  p.  374 — 387)  has  followed  the 
Pd^rini  in  the  geography  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

t  Maffei  (Verona  Illustrata,  part  L  p.  310—321),  md  Mumloii  (AntidJb 
Italiane,  torn.  iL  Dissertazione  xxxii*  xxxiiL  p.  71-^-36G)f  have  MMrtsd  ih 
native  claims  of  the  Italian  idiom :  the  former  with  enthusiaan,  Uw  latter  viih 
discretion :  both  with  learning,  ingenuity,  and  truth. 
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sufficiently  conversant  with  the  obsolete,  the  rustic,  chap. 
and  the  municipal  dialects  of  ancient  Italy,  we  should  ^^^^"'- 
trace  the  origin  of  many  terms  which  might,  perhaps, 
be  rejected  by  the  classic  purity  of  Rome.  A  numerous 
army  constitutes  but  a  small  nation,  and  the  powers 
of  the  Lombards  were  soon  diminished  by  the  retreat 
of  twenty  thousand  Saxons,  who  scorned  a  dependent 
situation,  and  returned,  after  many  bold  and  perilous 
adventures,  to  their  native  country  *.  The  camp  of  Al- 
boin  was  of  formidable  extent,  but  the  extent  of  a  camp 
would  be  easily  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  a 
city  ;  and  its  martial  inhabitants  must  be  thinly  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  a  large  counti-y.  When  Alboin 
descended  from  the  Alps,  he  invested  his  nephew,  the 
first  duke  of  Friuli,  with  the  command  of  the  pro- 
vince and  the  people  ;  but  the  prudent  Gisulf  would 
have  declined  the  dangerous  office,  unless  he  had 
been  permitted  to  choose,  among  the  nobles  of  the 
Lombards,  a  sufficient  number  of  families  to  form  a 
perpetual  colony  of  soldiers  and  subjects.  In  the 
progress  of  conquest,  the  same  option  could  not  be 
granted  to  the  dukes  of  Brescia  or  Bergamo,  of  Pavia 
or  Turin,  of  Spoleto  or  Beneventum  ;  but  each  of 
these,  and  each  of  their  colleagues,  settled  in  his 
appointed  district  with  a  band  of  followers,  who  re- 
sorted to  his  standard  in  war  and  his  tribunal  in 
peace.  Their  attachment  was  free  and  honourable  : 
resigning  the  gifts  and  benefits  which  they  had  ac- 
cepted, they  might  emigrate  with  their  families  into 
the  jurisdiction  of  another  duke;  but  their  absence 
from  the  kingdom  was  punished  with  death,  as  a 
crime  of  military  desertion +.  The  posterity  of  the 
first  conquerors  struck  a  deeper  root  into  the  soil, 
which,  by  every  motive  of  interest  and  honour,  they 
were  bound  to  defend.      A  Lombard  was  born  the 
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CHAP,    soldier  of  his  king  and  his  duke ;  and  the  mil  » 
^""^^^"'  semblies  of  the.  nation  dispkyed  the  bannerSy  and 
assumed  the  appellation,  of  a  r^ular  army.    Of  thk 
army,  the  pay  and  the  rewards  were  drawn  from  the 
conquered  provinces;  and  the  distribution,  which 
was  not  effected  till  after  the  death  of  Alboin,  ii 
disgraced  by  the  foul  marks  of  injustice  and  nqpine. 
Many  of  the  most  wealthy  Italians  were  slain  or 
banished ;  the  remainder  were  divided  among  the 
strangers;  and  a  tributary  obligation  was  imposed 
(under  the  name  of  hospitality),  of  paying  to  the 
Lombards  a  third  part  of  the  fruits  of  die  earth. 
Within  less  than  seventy  years,  this  artificial  system 
was  abolished  by  a  more  simple  and   solid  tenurCi 
Either  the  Roman  landlord  was  expelled  by  his  strong 
and  insolent  guest ;  or  the  annual  paymenty  a  third 
of  the  produce,  was  exchanged,  by  a  more  equitabh 
transaction,  for  an  adequate  proportion  of  Imded 
property.    Under  these  foreign  masters,  the  businev 
of  agriculture,  in  the  cultivation  of  com,  vines,  and 
olives,  was  exercised  with  degenerate  skill  and  ior 
dustry  by  the  labour  of  the  slaves  and  natives.     But 
the  occupations  of  a  pastoral  life  were  more  pleasiif 
to  the  idleness  of  the  Barbarians.     In  the  rich  mes- 
dows  of  Venetia,  they  restored  and  improved  the 
breed  of  horses  for  which  that  province  had  once  bee^ 
illustrious ;  and  the  Italians  beheld  with  astonishment 
a  foreign  race  of  oxen  or  buffaloes.  The  depopulatifla 
of  Lombardy,  and  the  increase  of  forests,  affi>rded  aa 
ample  range  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase*.     Tliat 
marvellous  art  which  teaches  the  birds  of  the  air  te 
acknowledge  the  voice  and  execute  the   oommsudi 
of  their  master  had  been  unknown  to  the  ingeniiit| 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Scandinavia  and.Scythii 
produce  the  boldest  and  most  tractable  falcons.;  iSbsfJ 
were  tamed  and  educated  by  the  roving  inhabitant!^ 

*  Consult  the  xxist  DuierUtum  ot  MvxtML 
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always  on  horseback  and  in  the  field.    This  favourite    chap.  [ 

amusement  of  our  ancestors  was  introduced  by  the      '  ] 

Barbarians  into  the  Roman  provinces  ;  and  the  laws  | 

of  Italy  esteem  the  sword  and  the  hawk  as  of  equal  J 

dignity  and  importance  in  the  hands  of  a  noble  Lom-  '' 

bard.  * 

So  rapid  was  the  influence  of  climate  and  example,  Oma  ana  1; 

that  the  Lombards  of  the  fourth  generation  surveyed 
with  curiojity  and  affright  the  portraits  of  their 
savage  forefathers.  Their  heads  were  ehaven  behind, 
but  the  shaggy  locks  hung  over  their  eyes  and  mouth, 
and  a  long  beard  represented  the  name  and  character 
of  tlic  nation.  Tlieir  dress  consisted  of  loose  linen 
garments,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Anglo- Saxons, 
which  were  decorated,  in  their  opinion,  with  broad 
stripes  of  variegated  colours.  The  legs  and  feet 
were  clothed  in  long  hose,  and  open  sandals ;  and 
even  in  the  security  of  peace  a  trusty  sword  was 
constantly  girt  to  their  side.  Yet  this  strange  apparel, 
and  horrid  aspect,  often  concealed  a  gentle  and  ge- 
nerous disposition ;  and  as  soon  as  the  rage  of  battle 
had  subsided,  the  captives  and  subjects  were  some- 
times surprised  by  the  humanity  of  the  victor.  The 
vices  of  the  Lombards  were  the  effect  of  passion,  of 
ignorance,  of  intoxication  j  their  virtues  are  the  more 
laudable,  as  they  were  not  affected  by  the  hypocrisy 
of  social  manners,  nor  imposed  by  the  rigid  constraint 
of  laws  and  education.  I  should  not  be  apprehensive 
of  deviating  from  my  subject,  if  it  were  in  my  power 
to  delineate  the  private  life  of  the  conquerors  of  Italy, 
and  I  shall  relate  with  pleasure  the  adventurous  gal- 
lantry of  Autharis,  which  breathes  the  true  spirit  of 
chivalry  and  romance*.  After  the  loss  of  his  pro- 
mised bride,  a  Merovingian  princess,  he  sought  in 

■  The  ilory  of  Authnrin  nnd  Thrudetinda  is  rdslcd  by  Paul,  1.  iii.  c.  29.  31 : 
and  niiT  fcaftmenl  of  BivHrion  uitiquily  eldtw  (he  indefaligsble  diligence  of  the 
Miini  ilc  Duit,  Hull.  d«  Pcuplo  lit  I'Euiapc,  lom.  u.  p.  595— IU5.  tooi.  lii. 
p.  1—63. 
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CHAP,  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bavaria ;  and 
xxxviir.  (Jaribald  accepted  the  alliance  of  the  Italian  monaicfa. 
Impatient  of  the  slow  progress  of  negotiation,  the 
ardent  lover  escaped  from  his  palace,  and  visited  tbe 
court  of  Bavaria  in  the  train  of  his  own  embassy.  At 
the  public  audience,  the  unknown  stranger  advanced 
to  the  throne,  and  informed  Garibald,  that  the  am- 
bassador was  indeed  the  minister  of  state,  but  that 
he  alone  was  the  friend  of  Autharis,  who  had  trusted 
him  with  the  delicate  commission  of  making  a  faith- 
ful report  of  the  charms  of  his  spouse*  Theudelindi 
was  summoned  to  undergo  this  important  examina- 
tion, and  after  a  pause  of  silent  rapture,  he  hailed 
her  as  the  queen  of  Italy,  and  humbly  requested 
that,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  nation,  she 
would  present  a  cup  of  wine  to  the  first  of  her  new 
subjects.  By  the  command. of  her  father,  she  obeyed: 
Autharis  received  the  cup  in  his  turn,  and, '  in  re- 
storing it  to  the  princess,  he  secretly  touched  her 
hand,  and  drew  his  own  finger  over  his  face  and  lipi 
In  the  evening,  Theudelinda  imparted  to  her  nuK 
the  indiscreet  familiarity  of  the  stranger,  and  im 
comforted  by  the  assurance,  that  such  boldness  could 
.  proceed  only  from  the  king  her  husband,  who^  hj 
his  beauty  and  courage,  appeared  worthy  of  her  lovei 
The  ambassadors  were  dismissed :  no  sooner  did  thej 
reach  the  confines  of  Italy,  than  Autharis,  •  raisiiig 
himself  on  his  horse,  darted  his  battle-axe  againit 
a  tree,  with  incomparable  strength  and  dexterity; 
*^  Such,"  said  he  to  the  astonished  Bavarians,  '*  sndi 
"  are  the  strokes  of  the  king  of  the  Lombards."  Qa 
the  approach  of  a  French  army,  Garibald  and  hii 
daughter  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  their  allyj 
and  the  marriage  was  consummated  in  the  palaee.4lf 
Verona.  At  the  end  of  one  year,  it  was  dissolved  ki' 
the  death  of  Autharis:  but  the  virtues  ofT 
linda  had  endeared  her  to  the  nation,  ai 
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permitted  to  bestow,  with  her  hand,  the  sceptre  of    chap. 
the  Italian  kingdom.  ^^-'^^"'- 

I'Vom  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  similar  events  *,  it  Govem- 
is  certain  that  the  Lombards  possessed  freedom  to"'*"'' 
elect  their  sovereign,  and  sense  to  decline  the  fre- 
quent use  of  that  dangerous  privilege.  The  public 
revenue  arose  from  the  produce  of  land,  and  the 
profits  of  justice.  When  the  independent  dukes 
agreed  that  Autharis  should  ascend  the  throne  of 
his  father,  they  endowed  the  regal  office  with  a  fair 
moiety  of  their  respective  domains.  The  proudest 
nobles  aspired  to  the  honours  of  servitude  near  the 
person  of  their  prince  :  he  rewarded  the  fidelity  of 
his  vassals  by  the  precarious  gift  of  pensions  and 
benefices  ;  and  atoned  for  the  injuries  of  war,  by  the 
rich  foundation  of  monasteries  and  churches.  In 
peace  a  judge,  a  leader  in  war,  he  never  usurped  the 
powers  of  a  sole  and  absolute  legislator.  The  king 
of  Italy  convened  the  national  assemblies  in  the 
palace,  or  more  probably  in  the  fields,  of  Pavia  :  his 
great  council  was  composed  of  the  persons  most 
eminent  by  their  birth  and  dignities ;  but  the  va- 
lidity, as  well  as  the  execution  of  their  decrees,  de- 
pended on  the  approbation  of  the^i////((/ people,  the 
Jbrtuttale  army  of  the  Lombards.  About  fourscore  j,„Kf, 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  their  traditional  ^;."'  ''"'^• 
customs  were  transcribed  in  Teutonic  Latin,  and 
ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  prince  and  people ; 
some  new  regulations  were  introduced,  more  suitable 
to  their  present  condition  j  the  example  of  Rotharis 
was  imitated  by  the  wisest  of  his  successors,  and  the 
laws  of  the  Lombards  have  been  esteemed  the  least 
imperfect  of  the  Barbaric  codes.  Secure  by  their 
courage  in  the  possession  of  liberty,  these  rude  and 
hasty  legislators  were   incapable    of  balancing  the 
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CHAP,    powers   of  the   constitution,   or    of  discussing  tlie 
XXXVIII.  jjj^^  theoiy  of  political  government.      Such  crimes 
as  threatened  the  life  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  saietj 
of  the  state,  were  adjudged  worthy  of  death ;  but 
their  attention  was  principally  coniSned  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  person  and  property  of  the  subject 
According  to  the  strange  jurisprudence  of  the  timea^ 
the  guilt  of  blood  might  be  redeemed  by  a  fine ;  yet 
the  high  price  of  nine  hundred  pieces  of  gold  decluei 
a  just  sense  of  the  value  of  a  simple  -citizen.    Les 
atrocious  injuries,  a  wound,  a  fracture,  a  blow,  u 
opprobrious  word,  were  measured  with  scrupulou 
and  almost  ridiculous  diligence ;  and  {he  prudence 
of  the  legislator  encouraged  the  ignoble  practice  of 
bartering  honour  and  revenge  for  a  pecuniary  com- 
pensation.    The  ignorance  of  the  Lombards,  in  the 
state  of  Paganism  or  Christianity,  gave  implicit  credit 
to  the  malice  and  mischief  of  witchcraft ;  but  the 
judges  of  the  seventeenth  century  might  have  been 
instructed  and  confounded  by  the  wisdom  of  Ro- 
tharis,  who  derides  the  absurd  superstition,  and  pro- 
tects  the  wretched  victims  of  popular   or  judicial 
cruelty.     The  same  spirit  of  a  legislator,  superiorly 
his  age  and  country,  may  be  ascribed  to  Luitpnnd^ 
who  condemns,  while  he  tolerates,  the  impious  and 
inveterate  abuse  of  duels,  observing  from  his  om 
experience,  that  the  just er  cause  had  often  been  op- 
pressed by  successful  violence.    Whatever  merit  nuj 
be  discovered  in  the  laws  of  the  Loitibards,  they  m 
the  genuine  fruit  of  the  reason  of  the  Barbarianii 
The  succession  of  their  kings  is  marked  with  viitie 
and  ability ;   the  troubled  series  of  their  annall  ii 
adorned  with  fair  intervals  of  peace,  order,  and  do- 
mestic happiness ;  and  the  Italians  enjoyed  a  miUei 
and  more   equitable   government   than  any  of  tk 
other  kingdoms  which  had  been  founded  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Western  empire  *. 

*  Read  the  history  of  Paul  Warneirid;  paiticiilarly  L  liL  e.  IflL 
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Amidst  the  ai-ms  of  the  Lombards,  and  under  the    chap. 

despotism  of  the  Greeks,  wc  again  inquire  into  the  _; \ 

fate  of  Rome  *,  which  had  reached,  about  the  close  of  Miwry  of 
the  sixth  century,  the  lowest  period  of  her  depression. 
By  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  suc- 
cessive loss  of  the  provinces,  the  sources  of  public 
and  privatfe  opulence  were  exhausted  ;  the  lofty  tree, 
under  whose  shade  the  nations  of  the  earth  had  re- 
posed, was  deprived  of  its  leaves  and  branches,  and 
the  sapless  trunk  was  left  to  wither  on  the  ground. 
The  ministers  of  command,  and  the  messengers  of 
victory,  no  longer  met  on  the  Appian  or  Flauiinian 
way  ;  and  the  hostile  approach  of  the  Lombards  was 
often  felt,  and  continually  feared.  The  inhabitants 
of  a  potent  and  peaceful  capital,  who  visit  without  an 
anxious  thought  the  garden  of  the  adjacent  countiy, 
will  faintly  picture  in  their  fancy  the  distress  of  the 
Komans  ;  they  shut  or  opened  their  gates  with  a 
trembling  hand,  beheld  from  the  walls  the  flames  of 
their  houses,  and  heard  the  lamentations  of  their 
brethren,  who  were  coupled  together  like  dogs,  and 
dragged  away  into  distant  slavery  beyond  the  sea  and 
the  mountains.  .Such  incessant  alarms  must  annihi- 
late the  pleasures  and  interrupt  the  labours  of  a  rural 
life  ;  and  the  Canipagna  of  Rome  was  speedily  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  a  dreary  wilderness,  in  which 
the  land  is  barren,  the  waters  are  impure,  and  the 
air  is  infectious.  Curiosity  and  ambition  no  longer 
attracted  the  nations  to  the  capital  of  the  world  :  but 
if  chance  or  necessity  directed  the  steps  of  the  wander- 
ing stranger,  he  contemplated  with  horror  the  va- 
cancy and  solitude  of  the  city,  and  might  be  tempted  - 
to  ask,  where  is  the  senate,  and  where  are  the  people  ? 
In  a  season  of  excessive  rains,  the  Tyber  swelled 
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CHAP,  above  its  banks,  and  rushed  with  irreMstible  Yidence 
XXXVIII.  jj^^^j  ^jjg  valleys  of  the  seven  hills.  A  pestilentiil 
disease  arose  from  the  stagnation  of  the  deluge ;  and 
so  rapid  was  the  contagion,  that  fourscore  personi 
expired  in  an  hour  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  procei- 
sion,  which  implored  the  mercy  of  heaven.  A  society 
in  which  marriage  is  encouraged  and  industry  pre- 
vails soon  repairs  the  accidental  losses  of  pestilence 
and  war ;  but  as  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Rommi 
was  condemned  to  hopeless  indigence  and  celibacy, 
the  depopulation  was  constant  and  visible,  and  tk 
gloomy  enthusiasts  might  expect  the  approacliiiig 
failure  of  the  human  race.  Yet  the  number  of  citi- 
zens still  exceeded  the  measure  of  subsistence :  their 
precarious  food  was  supplied  from  the  harvests  rf 
Sicily  or  Egypt ;  and  the  frequent  repetition  rf 
famine  betrays  the  inattention  of  the  emperor  to  i 
distant  province.  The  edifices  of  Rome  were  ex- 
posed to  the  same  ruin  and  decay ;  the  mouldering 
fabrics  were  easily  overthrown  by  inundations,  tern- 
pests,  and  ei^rthquakes.  It  is  commonly  believed, 
that  pope  Gregory  the  First  attacked  the  tem^ 
and  mutilated  the  statues  of  the  city  ;  that  by  the 
command  of  the  Barbarian,  the  Palatine  library  m 
reduced  to  ashes  ;  and  that  the  history  of  livy  wv 
the  peculiar  mark  of  his  absurd  and  mischievov 
fanaticism.  The  writings  of  Gregory  himself  rewl 
his  implacable  aversion  to  the  monuments  of  daiae 
genius.  But  the  evidence  of  his  destructive  ngei 
doubtful  and  recent ;  the  Temple  of  Peace,  or  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus,  have  been  demolished  by  Ab 
slow  operation  of  ages ;  and  a  formal  proscriptioi 
would  have  multiplied  the  copies  of  Vii^il  and  lifj 
in  the  countries  which  were  ^not  subject  to  tk 
ecclesiastical  dictator. 
The  tombs  Like  Thcbcs,  or  Babylon,  or  Carthagp,  the  nirie 
of  die        bf  Rome  might  have  been  erased  from  the  earthi  if 
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the  city  had  not  been  animated  by  a  vital  principle,    chap. 

YYYVlfT 

which  again  restored  her  to  honour  and  dominion. ; 

The  power  of  the  apostles  resided  with  living  energy 
in  the  breast  of  their  successors ;  and  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  was  filled  under  the  reign  of  Maurice  by 
the  first  and  greatest  of  the  name  of  Gregory*.  His  Birth  and 
grandfather  Felix  had  himself  been  pope,  and  as  the  of  g^^ 
bishops  were  already  bound  by  the  law  of  celibacy,  ^^®  ^«>»«- 
his  consecration  must  have  been  preceded  by  the 
deatli  of  his  wife^  The  parents  of  Gregory,  Sylvia 
and  Gordian,  were  the  noblest  of  the  senate,  and 
the  most  pious  of  the  church  of  Rome :  his  female 
relations  were  numbered  among  the  saints  and  vir- 
gins ;  and  his  own  figure  with  those  of  his  father 
and  mother  were  represented  near  three  hundred 
years  in  a  family  portrait f,  which  he  offered  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Andrew.  The  design  and  colour- 
ing of  this  picture  afford  an  honourable  testimony, 
that  the  art  of  painting  was  cultivated  by  the  Italians 
of  the  sixth  century ;  but  the  most  abject  ideas  must 
be  entertained  of  their  taste  and  learning,  since  the 
epistles  of  Gregory,  his  sermons,  and  his  dialogues, 
are  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  second  in  eioidition 
to  none  of  his  contemporaries :  his  birth  and  abilities 
had  raised  him  to  the  office  of  praefect  of  the  city, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  merit  of  renouncing  the  pomp  and 

*  Besides  the  Epistles  of  Gregory  himself  which  are  methodised  by  Dupin 
(Bibliotbequc  Ecdes.  torn.  v.  p.  103 — 126),  we  have  three  lives  of  the  pope ;  the 
first  two  written  in  the  viiith  and  ixth  centuries  (de  Tripiid  Vita  St.  Greg.  Pre- 
face to  tho  ivdi  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition)^  by  ue  deacons  Paul  (p.  1— 
18)  and  John  (p.  19—188),  and  containing  much  original,  though  doubtful,  evi- 
dcncc;  a  third,  a  Ions  and  laboured  compilation  by  the  Benedictine  editors 
(p.  199—305).  The  Annals  of  Baronius  are  a  copious  but  partial  history.  His 
papal  prejudices  are  tempered  by  the  good  sense  of  Fleury  (Hist,  ficdes.  torn, 
viii.),  and  his  chronology  has  been  rectified  by  the  critidsm  of  Pagi  and 
Muratori. 

f  John  tlie  deacon  has  described  them  like  an  eye-witness  ^L  iv.  c.  83,  84) ; 
and  his  description  is  illustrated  by  Angelo  Rooca,  a  Roman  antiquary  (St.  Greg. 
Opera,  torn.  iv.  p.  312—326) ;  who  observes,  that  some  mosaics  of  Uie  popes  of 
the  viith  century  are  still  preserved  in  the  old  churches  of  Rome  (p.  321— -323). 
The  same  walls  which  represented  Gregory^s  family  are  now  decorated  with  the 
mart3rTdom  o(  St.  Andrew,  the  noble  contest  of  Dominichino  and  Guido. 
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CHAP,  vanities  of  this  world.     His  ample  patrimony  wm 
^""^^^"'  dfedicated  to  the  foundation  of  seven  monasterio^ 
one  in  Rome,  and  six  in  Sicily  ;  and  it  was  the  wiih 
of  Gregory  that  he  might  be  unknown  in  this  lii^ 
and  glorious  only  in  the  next.     Yet  his  devotioDi 
and  it  might  be  sincere,  pursued  the  path  which 
would  have  been  chosen  by  a  crafly  and  ambitioni 
statesman.     The  talents  of  Gregory,  and  the  splen- 
dour which  accompanied  his  retreat,  rendered  him 
dear  and  useful  to  the  church ;    and  implidt  obe- 
dience has  been  always  inculcated,  as  the  first  duty 
of  a  monk.     As  soon  as  he  had  received  the  da- 
racter  of  deacon,  Gregory  was  sent  to  reside  at  the 
Byzantine  court,  the  nuncio  or  minister  of  the  q» 
tolic  see ;   and  he  boldly  assumed,  in  the  nameef 
St.  Peter,  a^  tone   of  independent    dignity,  whidi 
would  have  been  criminal  and  dangerous  in  the  moit 
illustrious  layman  of  the  empire.      He  returned  to 
Rome  with  a  just  increase  of  reputation,  and  aftte  i 
short  exercise  of  the  monastic  virtues,  he  was  dragged 
from  the  cloister  to  the  papal  throne,  by  the  unsni- 
mous  voice  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  peopk 
He  alone  resisted,  or  seemed  to  resist,  his  own  den- 
tion  ;  and  his  humble  petition,  that  Maurice  wooU 
be  pleased  to  reject  the  choice  of  the  Romans,  eooU 
only  serve  to  exalt  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  de 
emperor  and  the  public.     When  the  fatal  mandate 
was  proclaimed,  Gregory  solicited  the  aid  of  soM 
friendly  merchants  to  convey  him  in  a  basket  bejoal 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  modestly  concealed  himrif 
some  days  among  the  woods  and  mountains,  till  Ui 
retreat  was  discovered, 
rf  SJS^       ^^  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Greats  which  Intel 
^eOr^t,   thirteen  years  six  months  and  ten  days,  is  one  of  de 
A.  D.  590,  most  edifying  periods  of  the  history  of  the  chnnii 
a!d?6()4,  His  virtues,  and  even  his  faults,  a  singular  miito" 

j^larch  12. 
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of  simplicity  and  cunning,  of  pride  and  humility,  of  chap. 
sense  and  superstition,  were  happily  suited  to  his  sta-  ^^"  " 
tion  and  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  In  his  rivali 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  condemned  the 
antichristian  title  of  universal  bishop,  which  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  was  too  haughty  to  concede,  and 
too  feeble  to  assume;  and  the  ecclesiastical  juris- hjbj  ;. 
diction  of  Gregory  was  confined  to  the  triple  cha- ""'^''*"> 
racterof  bishop  of  Rome,  primate  of  Italy,  and  apostle 
of  the  West.  He  frequently  ascended  the  pul])It,  and 
kindled,  by  his  rude,  though  pathetic  eloquence,  the 
congenial  passions  of  his  audience  :  the  language  of 
the  Jewish  prophets  was  interpreted  and  applied,  and 
the  minds  of  the  people,  depressed  by  their  present 
cnlamities,  were  directed  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  invisible  world.  His  precepts  and  example  de- 
fined the  model  of  the  Roman  liturgy  j  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  parishes,  the  calendar  of  festivals,  the 
order  of  processions,  the  sei'viee  of  the  priests  and 
deacons,  the  variety  and  change  of  sacerdotal  gar- 
ments. Till  the  last  days  of  his  life,  he  officiated  in 
the  canon  of  the  mass,  which  continued  above  three 
hours  J  the  Gregorian  chant  has  preserved  tlie  vocal 
and  instrumental  nuisie  of  the  theatre,  and  the  rough 
voices  of  the  Barbarians  attempted  to  imitate  the 
melody  of  the  Roman  school.  Experience  had  shown 
him  the  efficacy  of  these  solemn  and  pompous  rites, 
to  soothe  the  distress,  to  confirm  the  faith,  to  mitigate 
the  fierceness,  and  to  dispel  the  dark  enthusiasm  of 
the  vulgar,  and  he  readily  forgave  their  tendency  to 
promote  the  reign  of  priesthood  and  superstition. 
The  bishops  of  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands  ac- 
knowledged the  Roman  pontiff  as  their  special  me- 
tropolitan. Even  the  existence,  the  union,  or  the 
translation  of  episcopal  seats,  was  decided  by  his 
absolute  discretion ;  and  his  successful  inroads  into 
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CHAP,   the  provinces  of  Greece,  of  Spain,  and  oiGsxAf  migiit 

countenance  the  more  lofty  pretensions  of  succeediii^ 

popes.  He  interposed  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  po- 
pular elections ;  his  jealous  care  maintained  the  purity 
of  faith  and  discipline ;  and  the  apostolic  shepherd 
assiduously  watched  over  the  faith  and  discipline  of 
the  subordinate  pastors.  Under  his  reign,  the  Ariani 
of  Italy  and  Spain  were  reconciled  to  the  catholic 
church,  and  the  conquest  of  Britain  reflecfts  less  glory 
on  the  name  of  Caesar  than  on  that  of  Gregory  the 
First.  Instead  of  six  legions,  forty  monks  were 
embarked  for  that  distant  island ;  and  the  pontiff 
lamented  the  austere  duties  which  forbade  him  to 
partake  the  perils  of  their  spiritual  warfare.  In  lea 
than  two  years  he  could  announce  to  the  archbishiy 
of  Alexandria,  that  they  had  baptized  the  lung  of 
Kent,  with  ten  thousand  of  his  Anglo-Saxons,  and  that 
the  Roman  missionaries,  like  those  of  the  primitiTe 
church,  were  armed  only  with  spiritual  powers.  Tlie 
celestial  honours  have  been  liberally  bestowed  by  the 
authority  of  the  popes,  but  Gregory  is  the  Igst  of  their 
own  order  whom  they  have  presumed  to  inscribe  in 
the  calendar  of  saints, 
and  tern-  Their  temporal  power  insensibly  arose  from  the 
^rnmm;  Calamities  of  the  times ;  and  the  Roman  bishops,  who 
have  deluged  Europe  and  Asia  with  blood,  were  ccnn- 
pelled  to  reign  as  the  ministers  of  charity  and  peace. 
his  estates,  J,  The  cliurch  of  Rome,  as  it  has  been  formerly  ob- 
served, was  endowed  with  ample  possessions  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  the  more  distant  provinces;  and  her  agrat% 
who  were  commonly  subdeacons,  had  acquired  a  civil, 
and  even  criminal,  jurisdiction  over  their  tenants  and 
husbandmen.  The  successor  of  St.  Peter  administered 
his  patrimony  with  the  temper  of  a  vigilant  and  m^' 
derate  landlord ;  and  the  epistles  of  Gregory  are  filled 
with  salutary  instructions  to  abstain  from  doubtful 
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or  vexatious  lawsuits ;  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  chap. 
weights  and  measures  j  to  grant  evei"y  reasonable  de-  ' ' "  ' 
fay;  and  to  reduce  the  capitation  of  the  slaves  of  the 
glebe,  who  purchased  the  right  of  marriage  by  the 
payment  of  an  arbitrary  fine.  The  rent  or  the  pro-, 
duce  of  these  estates  was  transported  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tybcr,  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  pope  ;  in 
the  use  of  wealth  he  acted  like  a  faithful  steward  of 
the  church  and  the  poor,  and  liberally  applied  to  their 
wants  the  inexhaustible  resources  o£  abstinence  and 
order.  The  voluminous  account  of  his  receipts  and 
disbursements  was  kept  above  three  hundred  years  in 
the  Lnteran,  as  the  model  of  Christian  economy.  On 
the  four  great  festivals,  he  divided  their  quarterly 
allowance  to  the  clergy,  to  his  domestics,  to  the 
monasteries,  the  churches,  the  places  of  burial,  the 
alms-houses,  and  the  hospitals  of  Home,  and  the  rest 
of  the  diocese.  On  the  first  day  of  every  month,  he 
distributed  to  the  poor,  according  to  the  season,  their 
stated  portion  of  corn,  wine,  cheese,  vegetables,  oil, 
fish,  fresh  provisions,  clothes,  and  money;  and  his 
treasurers  were  continually  summoned  to  satisfy,  in 
his  name,  the  extraordinary  demands  of  indigence 
and  merit.  The  instant  distress  of  the  sick  and 
Iieipless,  of  strangers  and  pilgrims,  was  relieved  by 
the  bounty  of  each  day,  and  of  every  hour ;  nor 
would  the  pontiff  indulge  himself  in  a  frugal  repast, 
till  he  had  sent  the  dishes  from  his  own  table  to  some 
objects  deserving  of  his  compassion.  The  miseiy  of 
the  times  had  reduced  the  nobles  and  matrons  of 
Kouie  to  accept,  without  a  blush,  the  benevolence  of 
the  church  :  three  thousand  virgins  received  their 
food  and  raiment  from  the  hand  of  their  benefactor ; 
an<l  many  bishops  of  Italy  escaped  from  the  Bar- 
bnriiius  to  the  hospitable  thi'cshold  of  the  Vatican. 
Gregory  might  justly  be   styled  the  father  of  his 
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CHAP,   country ;  and  such  wasi  the  extreme  sensibility  of  his 
conscience,  that,  for  the  death  of  a  beggar  who  had 
perished  in  the  streets,  he  interdicted  himself  during 
several  days  from  the  exercise  of  sacerdotal  functions. 
and  anns.    H,  The  misfortuucs  of  Rome  involved  the  apostolical 
pastor  in  the  business  of  peace  and  war ;  and  it  might 
be  doubtful  to  himself,  whether  piety  or  ambition 
prompted  him  to  supply  the  place  of  his  absent  so- 
vereign.    Gregory  awakened  the  emperor   from  a 
long  slumber ;  exposed  the  guilt  or  incapacity  of  the 
exarch  and  his  inferior  ministers ;  complained  that 
the  veterans  were  withdrawn  from  Rome  for  the  de- 
fence of  Spoleto,  encouraged  the  Italians  to  guard 
their  cities  and  altars;  and  condescended^  in  the 
crisis  of  danger,  to  name  the  tribunesj  and  to  direct 
the  operations  of  the  provincial  troops.      But  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  pope  was  checked  by  the  scruples 
of  humanity  and  religion ;  the  imposition  of  tribute, 
though  it  was  employed  in  the  Italian  war,  he  freely 
condemned  as  odious  and  oppressive ;  ^whilst  he  pro- 
tected against  the  Imperial  edicts  the  pious  cowardice 
of  the  soldiers,  who  deserted  a  military  fof  a  monastic 
life.    If  we  may  credit  his  own  declarations,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  Gregory  to  exterminate  the  Lom- 
bards by  their  domestic  factions,  without  leaving  a 
king,  a  duke,  or  a  count,  to  save  that  unfortunate 
nation   from   the  vengeance  of  their  foes.      As  a 
Christian  bishop,  he  preferred  the  salutary  offices  of 
peace  ;  his  mediation  appeased  the  tumult  of  arms ; 
but  he  was  too  conscious  of  the  arts  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  passions  of  the  Lombards,  to  engage  his 
sacred  promise  for  the  observance  of  the  truce.    Dis- 
appointed in  the  hope  of  a  general  and  lasting  treaty, 
he  presumed  to  save  his  country  without  the  consent 
of  the  emperor  or  the  exarch.     The  sword  of  the 
enemy  was  suspended  over  Rome ;  it  was  averted  by 
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the  mild  eloquence  and  seasonable  gifts  of  the  pontiff,    chap. 
who  commanded  the  respect  of  heretics  and  Bar-  ^^^][^- 
barians.    The  merits  of  Gregory  were  treated  by  the  The  saviour 
Byzantine  court  with  reproach  and  insult ;  but  in  the 
attachment  of  a  grateful  people,  he  found  the  purest 
reward  of  a  citizen,  and  the  best  right  of  a  sovereign*. 

*  The  temporal  reign  of  Gregory  I.  is  ably  exposed  by  Sigotiius  in  the  first 
book,  de  Regno  Italia.    See  his  works,  torn.  ii.  p.  44 — 7S^« 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Revolutioiis  of  Persia  after  the  Death  gfChosroes  or  Nu~ 
shirvan. — His  Son  Hormouz^  a  Tt/rani^  is  deposed*^-^ 
Usurpation  of  Baharam. — Flight  and  RestoraHon  gf 
Chosroes  11. — His  Gratitude  to  the  Romans. — 7%^  Cha- 
gan  of  the  Avars, — Revolt  of  the  Army  against  Maurice, 
— His  Death, —  Tyranny  of  Phocas. — ElevaHan  qfHt" 
raclius, — The  Persian  War, — Chosroes  stibdues  Syria^ 
Egypt y  and  Asia  Minor. — Siege  of  Constantinople  hy  the 
Persians  and  Avars. — Persian  Expeditions* —  Victories 
and  Tritimph  of  Heradius. — Observations. 

XXXIX       '^^^  conflict  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  prolonged 
— 1 — 1  from  the  death  of  Crassus  to  the  reign  of  Heraclius. 
K^me^'and    ^^  experience  of  seven  hundred  years  might  con- 
Persia.       vincc  the  rival  nations  of  the  impossibility  of  main- 
taining their  conquests  beyond  the  fatal -limits  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.    Yet  the  emulation  of  Trajan 
and  Julian  was  awakened  by  the  trophies  of  Alex- 
ander, and  the  sovereigns  of  Persia  indulged  the 
ambitious  hope  of  restoring  the  empire  of  Cyrus. 
Such  extraordinary  efforts  of  power  and  courage  will 
always  command  the  attention  of  posterity  ;  but  the 
events  by  which  the  fate  of  nations  is  not  materially 
changed  leave  a  faint   impression  on  the    page  of 
history,  and  the  patience  of  the  reader  would  be 
exhausted  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  hostilities, 
undertaken  without  cause,  prosecuted  without  glory, 
and  terminated  without  effect.     The  arts  of  negotia- 
tion, unknown  to  the  simple  greatness  of  the  senate 
and  the  Caesars,  were  assiduously  cultivated  by  the 
Byzantine  princes ;  and  the  memorials  of  their  per- 
petual embassies*  repeat,  with  the  same  uniform 
prolixity,  the  language  of  falsehood  and  declamation, 

*  See  the  embasiiieA  of  Menander,  extracted  and  preserved  in  the  Until  cmtiiiy 
by  the  order  of  Constantinc  Porphyrogenitus. 
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the  insolence  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  servile  temper  chap. 
of  the  tributary  Greeks.  Lamenting  the  barren  su-  ^^^^^- 
perfiuity  of  materials,  I  have  studied  to  compress  the 
narrative  of  these  uninteresting  transactions :  but 
the  just  Nushirvan  is  still  applauded  as  the  model  of 
oriental  kings,  and  the  ambition  of  his  grandson 
Chosroes  prepared  the  revohition  of  the  East,  which 
was  speedily  accomplished  by  the  arms  and  the  reli- 
gion of  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 

Ill  the  useless  altercations,  that  precede  and  justify  cnnquestof 
the  quarrels  of  princes,  the  Greeks  and  the  Barba-  Nusii^van, 
rians  accused  each  other  of  violating  the  peace  which  ^^^- '''''' 
had  been  concluded  between  the  two  empires  about 
four  years  before  the  death  of  Justinian.  The  sove- 
reign of  Persia  find  India  aspired  to  reduce  under 
his  obedience  the  province  of  Yemen  or  Arabia 
Felix  ;  the  distant  land  of  myrrh  and  frankincense, 
which  had  escaped,  rather  than  opposed,  the  con- 
querors of  the  East.  After  the  defeat  of  Abrahah 
under  the  walls  of  Mecca,  the  discord  of  his  sons  and 
brothers  gave  an  easy  entrance  to  the  Persians  :  they 
chitsed  the  strangers  of  Abyssinia  beyond  the  Red 
Sea;  and  a  native  prince  of  the  ancient  Homerites 
was  restored  to  the  throne  as  the  vassal  or  viceroy  of 
the  great  Nushirvan*.  But  the  nephew  of  Justinian 
declared  his  resolution  to  avenge  the  injuries  of  his 
Christian  ally  the  prince  of  Abyssinia,  as  they  sug- 
gested a  decent  pretence  to  discontinue  the  annual 
tribute,  which  was  poorly  disguised  by  the  name  of 
pension.  The  churches  of  Persannenia  were  oi>- 
prcssed  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi ;  they 
secretly  invoked  the  protector  of  the  Christians,  and 
after  the  murder  of  their  satraps,  the  rebels  were 

•  D'Hcrbdot,  Biblinlh,  Orieni.  p.  477.    Pocock,  Spedinen  Hist.  Arabum, 
p.  C4,  06.    K«her  Pnp  (CriHca,  torn.  ii.  p.  (M6)  hu  proved  ihat  aStci  ten 

fean'  pemre,  Ihc    Ptrsmn  war,    which  continued  Iwenty  yain,    was  rr ' 

A.  D.  fi7l-  MahotnitvubomA.  D.neil,  in  the  year  nf  the  elephant, 
defeat  of  Abraliali  (Clgnicr,  Vie  dc  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p,  69,  'JO.  Dtl]  :  a 
acrounl  allowi  1*0  yean  for  the  conquW  of  Vnnen. 
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CHAP,   avowed  and  supported  as  the  brethren  and  subjects 
^^^^^'  of  the  Roman  emperor.     The  complaints  of  Nushir- 
van  were  disregarded  by  the  Byzantine  court  ;  Justin 
yielded  to  the  importunities  of  the  Turks,  who  oflfered 
an  alliance  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  the 
Persian  monarchy  was  threatened  at  the  same  instant 
by  the  united  forces  of  Europe,  of  Ethiopia,  and  of 
His  last  war  Scythia.     At  the  age  of  fourscore  the  sovereign  of 
Romans,    the  East  would  perhaps  have  chosen  the  peaceful 
A^D.  672,  enjoyment  of  his  glory  and  greatness  ;  but  as  soon 
as  war  became  inevitable,  he  took  the  field  witli  the 
alacrity  of  youth,  whilst  the  aggressor  trembled  in 
the  palace  of  Constantinople.     Nushirvan,  or  Chos- 
roes,  conducted  in  person  the  siege  of  Data;  and 
although  that  important  fortress  ha^  been  lefl  desti- 
tute of  troops  and  magazines,  the  valour  of  the  in- 
habitants resisted  above  five  months  the  archers,  the 
elephants,  and  the  military  engines  of  the  great  king. 
In  the  mean  while,  his  general  Adarman  advanced 
from  Babylon,  traversed  the  desert,  passed  the  Eu- 
phrates, insulted  the  suburbs  of  Antioch,  reduced  to 
ashes  the  city  of  Apamea,  and  laid  the   spoils  of 
Syria  at  the  feet  of  his  master,  whose  perseverance 
in  the  midst  of  winter  at  length  subverted  the  bul* 
wark  of  the  East.  But  these  losses,  which  astonished 
the  provinces  and  the  court,  produced  a   salutary 
effect  in  the  repentance  and  abdication  of  the  em- 
peror Justin :  a  new  spirit  arose  in  the  Byzantine 
councils ;  and  a  truce  of  three  years  was  obtained  by 
the  prudence  of  Tiberius.     That  seasonable  interval 
was  employed  in  the  preparations  of  war  ;  and  the 
voice  of  rumour  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  fram 
the  distant  countries  of  the  Alps  and  the  Rhinei 
from  Scythia,  Maesia,  Pannonia,  Illyricum,  and  Isan- 
ria,  the  strength  of  the  Imperial  cavalry  was  rein- 
forced with  one  hundred  and  fiflty  thousand  soldiers. 
Yet  the  king  of  Persia,  without  fear,  or  without  faitfai 
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resolved  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  enemy ;  again    ( 

passed  the  Euphrates,  and  dismissing  the  ambassadors 

of  Tiberius,  arrogantly  commanded  them  to  await 
his  arrival  at  C^eaarea,  the  metropolis  of  the  Cappa- 
docian  provinces.  The  two  annies  encountered  each 
other  in  the  battle  of  Melitene  :  the  Barbarians,  wlio 
darkened  the  air  with  a  cloud  of  arrows,  prolonged 
their  line,  and  extended  their  wings  across  the  plain  j 
while  the  Romans,  in  deep  and  solid  bodies,  expected 
to  prevail  in  closer  action,  by  the  weight  of  their 
swords  and  lances.  A  Scythian  chief,  who  com- 
manded their  right  wing,  suddenly  turned  the  ilank 
of  the  enemy,  attacked  their  rear-guard  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Chosroes,  penetrated  to  the  midst  of  the 
camp,  pillaged  the  royal  tent,  profaned  the  eternal 
fire,  loaded  a  train  of  camels  with  the  spoils  of  Asia, 
cut  his  way  through  the  Persian  host,  and  returned 
with  songs  of  victoiy  to  his  friends,  who  had  con- 
sumed the  day  in  single  combats,  or  ineffectual 
skinnishcs.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  se- 
paration of  the  Romans,  afforded  the  Persian  mon- 
arch an  opportunity  of  revenge ;  and  one  of  their 
camps  was  swept  away  by  a  rapid  and  impetuous 
assault.  But  the  review  of  his  loss,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  danger,  determined  Chosroes  to  a 
speedy  retreat ;  he  burnt,  in  his  passage,  the  vacant 
town  of  Melitene  ;  and,  without  consulting  the  safety 
of  his  troops,  boldly  swam  the  Euphrates  on  the  back 
of  an  elephant.  After  this  unsuccessful  campaign, 
the  want  of  magazines,  and  perhaps  some  inroad  of 
the  Turks,  obliged  him  to  disbaikl  or  divide  his  forces; 
the  Romans  were  left  masters  of  the  field,  and  their 
general  Justinian,  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  Pers- 
flrmenian  rebels,  erected  his  standard  on  the  banks 
of  the  Araxes.  The  great  Pompcy  had  formerly 
halted  within  three  days'  march  of  the  Caspian  :  that 
inland  sea  was  explored,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  hostile 
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CHAP,    fleet,  and  seventy  thousand  captives  were  transplanted 
,^^^^^'  from  Hyrcania  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus.    On  the  return 
of  spring,  Justinian  descended  into  the  fertile  plains 
of  Assyria,  the  flames  of  war  approached  the  re- 
A^D%79  sidence  of  Nushirvan,  the  indignant  monarch  sunk 
into  the  grave,  and  his  last  edict  restrained  his  suc- 
cessors from  exposing  their  person  in  a  battle  against 
the  Romans.  Yet  the  memory  of  this  transient  affiront 
was  lost  in  the  glories  of  a  long  reign  ;  and  his  for- 
midable enemies,  after  indulging  their  dream  of  con- 
quest, again  solicited  a  short  respite  from  the  calami- 
ties of  war  *. 
S^cwof     '^^^  throne  of  Chosroes  Nushirvan  was  filled  by 
his  son       Hormouz,  or  Hormisdas,  the  eldest  or  the  most  fih 
A°S! 579  voured  of  his  sons.     With  the  kingdoms  of  Persia 
—590.       3j^j  India,  he  inherited  the  reputation  and  example 
of  his  father,  the  service,  in  every  rank^  of  his  wise 
and  valiant  officers,  and  a  general  system  of  admini- 
stration, hannonized  by  time  and  political  wisdom  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  prince  and  people.  But 
the  royal  youth  enjoyed  a  still  more  valuable  blessings 
the  friendship  of  a  sage  who  had  presided  over  his 
education,  and  who  always  preferred  the  honour  to 
the  interest  of  his  pupil,  his  interest  to  his  indim- 
tion.     In  a  dispute  with  the  Greek  and  Indian  j^ 
losophers,  Buzurgt  had  once  maintained,  that  the 
most  grievous  misfortune  of  life  is  old  age  without 
the  remembrance  of  virtue ;  and  our  candour  will 
presume  that   the  same  principle  compelled  him, 
during  three  years,  to  direct  the  counoils  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  His  zeal  was  rewarded  by  the  gratitude 


*  For  these  Persian  wars  and  treaties,  see  Menander,  in  Szeeral- 
p.  113 — 125.   Theophanes  Byzant.  apud  Photium,  ood«  Isiv.  p.  7JL  81^  tk 
Evagrius,  1.  v.  c.  7—  15.     Theophylact,  I.  iii.  c  9 — 16.  AgatliLu,  L  iv.  p.  140l 

*)-  Biizurg  Mihir  may  be  considered,  in  his  character  and  statioii,  wm  tlwSeHa 
of  the  East;  but  his  virtues,  and  perhaps,  his  faults^  are  lew. known  dnnthM 
of  the  Roman,  who  appears  to  have  been  much  more  loqoacioiu.  Tht  PtelM 
sflge  was  the  person  who  imported  from  India  the  game  OTciMM  and  dw  tthirf 
PUpay. 
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and  docility  of  Honnouz,  who  acknowledged  himself  chap. 
more  indebted  to  his  preceptor  than  to  his  parent ;  ^^'^"'' 
hilt  when  age  and  labour  had  impaired  the  strength 
and  perhaps  the  faculties  of  this  prudent  counsellor, 
he  retired  from  court,  and  abandoned  the  youthful 
monarch  to  his  own  passions  and  those  of  his  favourites. 
By  the  fatal  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  the  same 
scenes  were  renewed  at  Ctesiphon,  which  had  been 
exhibited  in  Rome  after  the  death  of  Marcus  An- 
toninus. The  ministers  of  flattery  and  corruption, 
who  had  been  banished  by  the  father,  were  recalled 
and  cherished  by  the  son  ;  the  disgrace  and  exile  of 
the  friends  of  Nushirvan  established  their  tyranny  ; 
and  virtue  was  driven  by  degrees  from  the  mind  of 
Honnouz,  from  his  palace,  and  from  the  government 
of  the  state.  The  faithful  agents,  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  king,  informed  him  of  the  progress  of  disorder, 
that  the  provincial  governors  flew  to  their  prey  with 
the  fierceness  of  lions  and  eagles,  and  that  their  ra- 
pine and  injustice  would  teach  the  most  loyal  of  his 
subjects  to  abhor  the  name  and  authority  of  their 
sovereign.  The  sincerity  of  this  advice  was  punished 
with  death,  the  murmurs  of  the  cities  were  despised, 
their  tumults  were  quelled  by  military  execution  ; 
the  intermediate  powers  between  the  throne  and  the 
people  were  abnhshed  ;  and  the  childish  vanity  of 
Hormouz,  who  attected  the  daily  use  of  the  tiara, 
was  fond  of  declaring,  that  he  alone  would  be  the 
judge  as  well  as  the  master  of  his  kingdom.  In  every 
word,  and  in  every  action,  the  son  of  Nushirvan  de- 
generated from  the  virtues  of  his  father.  His  avarice 
defrauded  the  troops  ;  his  jealous  caprice  degraded 
the  satraps :  the  palace,  the  tribunals,  the  waters  of 
the  Tigris,  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  in- 
nocent, and  the  tyrant  exulted  hi  the  sufferings  and 
execution  of  thirteen  thousand  victims.  As  the  excuse 
of  his  cruelty,  he  sometimes  condescended  to  obf 

VOL.  IV.  V 
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CHAP,  that  the  fears  of  the  Persians  would  be  productive  of 
^^^^'  hatred,  and  that  their  hatred  must  terminate  in  le- 
bellion :  but  he  forgot  that  his  own  guilt  and  folly 
had  inspired  the  sentiments  which  he  deplored,  and 
prepared  the  event  which  he  so  justly  apprehended. 
Exasperated  by  long  and  hopeless  oppressipn,  the 
provinces  of  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Cannania,  erected 
the  standard  of  revolt ;  and  the  princes  of  Arabia, 
India,  and  Scythia,  refused  the  customary  tribute  to 
the  unworthy  successor  of  Nushirvan.  The  anus  of 
the  Romans,  in  slow  sieges  and  frequent  inroadi^ 
afflicted  the  frontiers  of  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria. 
At  the  same  time,  the  eastern,  provinces  of  Penia 
were  invaded  by  the  great  khan,  who  passed  the  Qzni 
at  the  head  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  Tuifai 
The  imprudent  Hormbuz  accepted  their  perfidiovi 
and  formidable  aid }  the  cities  of  Khorasan  or  Bae- 
tariana  were  commanded  to  open  their  gates ;  die 
march  of  the  Barbarians  towards  the  mountains  of 
Hyrcania  revealed  the  correspondence  of  the.  TurUdi 
and  Roman  arms ;  and  their  union  must  have  snb- 
verted  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Sassaji. 
«ah!am  ^^  P^rsia  had  been  lost  by  a  king  j  it  was  saved  by  i 
A.D.690.  hero.  After  his  revolt,  Varanes  or  Bahram  is  stig- 
matised by  the  son  of  Hormouz  as  an.  ungnitefid 
slave :  the  proud  and  ambiguous  reproach  of  de- 
spotism, since  he  was  truly  descended  from  the  an- 
cient princes  of  Rei,  one  of  the  seven  families  whoK 
splendid  as  well  as  substantial  prerogatives  exalted 
them  above  the  heads  of  the  Persian  nobility.  At 
the  siege  of  Dara,  the  valour  of  Bahram  was.atf- 
nalized  under  the  eyes  ofNushirvan,  and  both  the 
father  and  son  successively  promoted  him. to  thecoma 
mand  of  armies,  the  government  of  Media,  and  ffe 
superintendence  of  the  palace.  The  populu- 
tion  which  marked  him  as  the  deliverer 
might  be  inspired  by  his  past  victor 
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ordinary  figure :  the  epithet  Giubin  is  expressive  of  chap. 
the  quality  of  dry  wood ;  he  had  the  strength  and  ^^^^^' 
stature  of  a  giant,  and  his  savage  countenance  was 
fancifully  compared  to  that  of  a  wild  cat.  While  the 
nation  trembled,  while  Hormouz  disguised  his  terror 
by  the  name  of  suspicion,  and  his  servants  concealed 
their  disloyalty  under  the  mask  of  fear,  Bahram  alone 
displayed  his  undaunted  courage  and  apparent  fidelity : 
and  as  soon  as  he  found  that  no  more  than  twelve 
thousand  soldiers  would  follow  him  against  the  enemy, 
he  prudently  declared,  that  to  this  fatal  number 
heaven  had  reserved  the  honours  of  the  triumph. 
Tlie  steep  and  narrow  descent  of  the  Pule  Rudbar*, 
or  Hyrcanian  rock,  is  the  only  pass  through  which 
an  army  can  penetrate  into  the  territory  of  Rei  and 
the  plains  of  Media.  From  the  commanding  heights, 
a  band  of  resolute  men  might  overwhelm  with  stones 
and  darts  the  myriads  of  the  Turkish  host :  their 
emperor  and  his  son  were  transpierced  with  arrows  ; 
and  the  fugitives  were  left,  without  council  or  pro- 
visions,  to  the  revenge  of  an  injured  people.  The 
patriotism  of  the  Persian  general  was  stimulated  by 
his  affection  for  the  city  of  his  forefathers ;  in  the 
hour  of  victory  every  peasant  became  a  soldier,  and 
every  soldier  a  hero ;  and  their  ardour  was  kindled 
by  the  gorgeous  spectacle  of  beds,  and  thrones,  and 
tables  of  massy  gold,  the  spoils  of  Asia,  and  the 
luxury  of  the  hostile  camp.  A  prince  of  a  less  ma- 
lignant temper  could  not  easily  have  forgiven  his 
benefactor,  and  the  secret  hatred  of  Hormouz  was 
envenomed  by  a  malicious  report,  that  Bahram  had 
privately  retained  the  most  precious  fruits  of  his 
Turkish  victory.  But  the  approach  of  a  Roman 
army  on  the  side  of  the  Araxes  compelled  the  im- 

•  of  dut  moanUin  by  Olearius  ( Vo^rage  en  Perse, 

-qdi  difficulty  and  danger  in  his  return  from 
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CHAP,    placable  tyrant  to  smile  and  to  applaud ;  and  the 
'^"^^^^'  toils  of  Bahram  were  rewarded  with  tlie  permisfflon 


of  encountering  a  new  enemy,  by  their  skill  and 
discipline  more  formidable  than  a  Scythian  multitude. 
Elated  by  his  recent  success,  he  despatched  a  herald 
with  a  bold  defiance  to  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  re- 
questing them  to  fix  a  day  of  battle,  and  to  choose 
whether  they  would  pass  the  river  themselves,  or  allow 
H  free  passage  to  the  arms  of  the  great  king.   Tlie 
lieutenant  of  the.  emperor  Maurice  preferred  thesaier 
arternative>  and  this  local  circumstance,  which  wouU 
have  enhanced  the  victory  of  the  Persians,  rendered 
their  defeat  more  bloody  and  their  escape  more  dif- 
ficult.    But  the  loss  of  his  subjects,  and  the  danger 
of  his  kingdom,  were  overbalanced  in  the  mind  nf 
Hormouz  by  the  disgrace  of  his  personal  enemy; 
and  no  sooner  had  Bahram  collected  and  reviewed 
his  forces,  than  he  received  from  a  royal  messenger 
the  insulting  gift  of  a  distaff,  a  spinning-wheel,  and 
a  complete  suit  of  female  apparel.     Obedient  to  the 
will  of.his  sovereign,  he  showed  himself  to  the  soldien 
in  this  unworthy  disguise :  they  resented  his  ignominy 
and  their  own  ;  a  shout  of  rebellion  ran  through  the 
ranks,  and  the  general  accepted  their  oath  of  fidelitj 
and  vows  of  revenge.    A  second  messenger,  who  had 
been  commanded  to  bring  the  rebel  in  chains,  wii 
Hi^  rebel-    trampled  under  the  feet  of  an  elephant, "  and  mant 
festos  were  diligently  circulated,  exhorting  the  Per- 
sians to  assert  their  freedom  against  an  odious  and 
contemptible  tyrant.     The  defection  was  lapid  and 
universal :    his  loyal  slaves    were  sacrificed  to  the 
public  fury ;  the  troops  deserted  to  the  standard  rf 
Bahram  ;  and  the  provinces  again   saluted  the  dfr 
liverer  of  his  country. 
Sl^TcTaVd      As  the  passes  were  faithfully  guarded,  Hormoni 
Liiprisoned.  could  Only  computc  the  number  of  his  enemies  by 
the  testimony  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  the  daily 
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defection  of  those  who,  in  the  hour  of  his  distress, 
avenged  their  wrongs,  or  forgot  their  obligations.  _ 
He  proudly  displayed  the  ensigns  of  royalty;  but 
the  city  and  palace  of  Modain  had  already  escaped 
from  the  hand  of  the  tyrant.  Among  the  victims  of 
his  cruelty,  Bindoes,  a  Sassanian  prince,  had  been 
cast  into  a  dungeon :  his  fettei's  were  broken  by  the 
zeal  and  courage  of  a  brother  j  and  he  stood  before 
the  king  at  the  head  of  those  trusty  guards,  who  had 
been  chosen  as  the  ministers  of  his  confinement,  and 
perhaps  of  his  death.  Alanncd  by  the  hasty  intrusion 
and  bold  reproaches  of  the  captive,  Hormouz  looked 
round,  but  in  vain,  for  advice  or  assistance  ;  discovered 
that  his  strength  consisted  in  the  obedience  of  othere, 
and  patiently  yielded  to  the  single  arm  of  Bindoes, 
who  dragged  him  from  the  throne  to  the  same  dun- 
geon in  which  he  himself  had  been  so  lately  confined. 
At  the  first  tumult,  Chosroes,  the  eldest  of  the  sons 
of  Hormouz,  escaped  from  the  city ;  he  was  persuaded 
to  return  by  the  pressing  and  friendly  invitation  of 
Bindoes,  who  promised  to  seat  him  on  his  father's 
throne,  and  who  expected  to  reign  under  the  name 
oi'  an  inexperienced  youth.  In  the  just  assurance, 
that  his  accomplice  could  neither  forgive  nor  hope 
to  be  forgiven,  and  that  every  Persian  might  be 
trusted  as  the  judge  and  enemy  of  the  tyrant,  he 
instituted  a  public  trial  without  a  precedent  and  with- 
out -a  copy  in  the  annals  of  the  East.  The  son  of 
Nushirvan,  who  had  requested  to  plead  in  his  own 
defence,  was  introduced  as  a  criminal  into  the  full 
assembly  of  the  nobles  and  satraps*.  He  was  heard 
with  decent  attention  as  long  as  he  expatiated  on  the 
advantages  of  order  and  obedience,  the  danger  of 
innovation,  and  the  inevitable  discord  of  those  who 
had  encouraged  each  other  to  trample  on  their  lawful 

'  OrienloU  luppoM  Oi 
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CHAP,    and  hereditary  sovereign.     By  a  pathetic  appeal  to 

1  their  humanity,  he  extorted  that  pity  which  is  s^dom 

refused  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  king  ;  and  while 
they  beheld  the  abject  posture  and  squalid  appeanmee 
of  the  prisoner,  his  tears,  his  chains,  and  the  marks  of 
ignominious  stripes,  it  was  impossible  to  forget  hovr 
recently  they  liad  adored  the  divine  splendour  of  liil 
diadem  and  purple.     But  an  angry  murmur  arose  in 
the  assembly  as  soon  as  he  presumed  to  vindicate  Im 
conduct,  and  to  applaud  the  victories  of  his  reign. 
He  defined  the  duties  of  a  king,  and  the  Pernm 
nobles  listened  with  a  smile  of  contempt ;  they  wm 
fired  with  indignation  when  he  dared  to  vilify  the 
character  of  Chosroes ;  and  by  the  indiscreet  o£fer  of 
resigning  the  sceptre  to  the  second  of  his  sons,  he 
subscribed  his  own  condemnation,  and  sacrificed  the 
life  of  his  innocent  favourite.    The  mangled  bodies  of 
the  boy  and  his  mother  were  exposed  to  the  people; 
the  eyes  of  Hormbuz  were  pierced  vdth  a  hot  neecUe; 
and  the  punishment  of  the  fiftther  was   succeeded 
Eifyatio"    by  the  coronation  of  his  eldest  son.     Chosroes  hsd 
Chosroes.    asccuded  the  throne  without  guilt,  and  his  piety  stroie 
to  alleviate  the  misery  of  the  abdicated  monard; 
from  the  dungeon  he  removed  Hormouz  to  an  apaifr 
ment  of  the  palace,  supplied  with  liberality  the  con- 
solations of  sensual  enjoyment,  and  patiently  endured 
the  furious  sallies  of  his  resentment  and  despair.    He 
might  despise  the  resentment  of  a  blind  and'  un- 
popular tyrant,  but  the  tiara  was  trembling  on  hi 
head,  till  he  could  subvert  the  power,  or  acquire  the 
friendship,  of  the  great  Bahram,  who  sternly  denied 
the  justice  of  a  revolution,  in  which  himself  and  hk 
soldiers,  the  true  representatives  of  Persia,  had  new 
been  consulted.    The  oflPer  of  a  general  amnesty,  end 
of  the  second  rank  in  his  kingdom,  was  answered  bj 
an  epistle  from  Bahram,  friend  of  the  gods,  conqueror 
of  men,  and  enemy  of  tyrants,  the  satrap  of  satxtf^ 
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general  of  the  Persian  armies,  and  a,  prince  adorned  chap. 
with  the  title  of  eleven  virtues.  He  commands  Chos-  ^^'^'^ 
roes,  the  son  of  Hormouz,  to  shun  the  example  and 
fate  of  his  father,  to  confine  the  traitors  who  had  been 
released  from  their  chains,  to  deposit  in  some  holy 
place  the  diadem  which  he  had  usurped,  and  to  ac- 
cept from  his  gracious  benefactor  the  pardon  of  his 
faults  and  the  government  of  a  province.  The  rebel 
might  not  be  proud,  and  the  king  most  assuredly  was 
not  humble ;  but  the  one  was  conscious  of  his  strength, 
the  other  was  sensible  of  his  weakness  ;  and  even  the 
modest  language  of  his  reply  still  left  room  for  treaty 
and  reconciliation.  Chosroes  led  uito  the  field  the 
slaves  of  the  palace  and  the  populace  of  the  capital  z 
they  beheld  with  terror  the  banners  of  a  veteran 
army ;  they  were  encompassed  and  sni-jjrised  by  the 
evolutions  of  the  general ;  and  the  satraps  who  had 
deposed  Hormouz  received  the  punishment  of  their 
revolt,  or  expiated  their  first  treason  by  a  second  and 
more  criminal  act  of  disloyalty.  The  life  and  liberty 
of  Chosroes  were  saved,  but  he  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  imploring  aid  or  refuge  in  some  foreign 
land  }  and  the  implacable  Bindoes,  anxious  to  secure 
an  unquestionable  title,  hastily  returned  to  the  palace, 
and  ended,  with  a  bow-string,  the  wretched  existence  D™ih  of 
of  the  son  of  Nushii-van.  a,  d.  sskl 

While  Chosroes  despatched  the  preparations  of  his  ciionrDes 
retreat,  he  deliberated  with  his  remaining  fnends,  Homms. 
whether  he  should  lurk  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus, or  fly  to  the  tents  of  the  Turks,  or  solicit  the 
protection  of  the  emperor.  The  long  emulation  of 
the  successors  of  Artaxerxes  and  Constautine  in- 
creased his  reluctance  to  appear  as  a  suppUant  in  a 
rival  court ;  but  he  weighed  the  forces  of  the  Romans, 
and  prudently  considered,  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
Syria  would  render  his  escape  more  easy  and  their 
succours  more  effectual.  Attended  only  by  his  con- 
y4 
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CHAP,   cubines,  and  a  troop  of  thirty  guards,   he  secretly. 

^^^'^'  departed  from  the  capital,  followed  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  traversed  the  desert,  and  halted  at  the 
distance  of  ten  miles  from  Circesium.  About  the 
third  watch  of  the  night,  the  Roman  praefect  was 
informed  of  his  approach,  and  he  introduced  the 
royal  stranger  to  the  fortress  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
From  thence  the  king  of  Persia  was  conducted  to  the 
more  honourable  residence  of  Hierapolis  ;  and  Man- 
rice  dissembled  his  pride,  and  displayed  his  benevo- 
lence, at  the  reception  of  the  letters  and  ambassadon 
of  the  grandson  of  Nushirvan.  They  humbly  fb- 
presented  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  the  common 
interest  of  princes,  exaggerated  the  ingratitude  of  Bah- 
ram  the  agent  of  the  evil  principle,  and  urged,  with 
specious  argument,  that  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Romans  themselves  to  support  the  two  monarchiei 
which  balance  the  world,  the  two  great  luminaries  bj 
whose  salutary  influence  it  is  vivified  and  adorned. 
The  anxiety  of  Chosroes  was  soon  relieved  by  the 
assurance,  that  the  emperor  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  justice  and  royalty ;  but  Maurice  prudently  do* 
clined  the  expense  and  delay  of  his  useless  vi^it-to 
Constantinople.  In  the  name  of  his  geneft>us  bene- 
factor, a  rich  diadem  was  presented  to  the  fugitive 
prince  with  an  inestimable  gift  of  jewels  and  gold;  a 
powerful  army  was  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria 
and  Armenia,  under  the  command  of  the  valiant  and 
faithful  Narses  *  ;  and  this  general,  of  his  own  nation^ 
and  his  own  choice,  was  directed  to  pass  the  Tigrii^ 
and  never  to  sheath  his  sword  till  he  had  lestond 
Chosroes  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  ente^ 
prise,  however  splendid,  was  less  arduous  than  it 


*  Tn  this  age  there  were  three  warriars  of  die  name  of  iVofMf , 
often  eoofounded  (Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  640) :  1.  A  Pemnnon 

of  Isaac  and  Armatius,  who,  after  a  suoceitsftil  actbn  against  lUK. _ 

finom  his  Persian  sovereign,  and  afterwards  serred  in  Ae  Itdiaa  yrwts    8  Tli 
eunuch  who  conquered  Italy.— 3.  The  restorer  of  Chosroes,  who  ii 
the  poem  of  Conppus  (L  iii  220 227).  < 
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might  appear.  Porsia  had  already  repented  of  her  ch,\p. 
fatal  rashness,  which  betrayed  the  heir  of  the  house  ^'"^^^' 
of  Sassan  to  the  ambition  of  a  rebellious  subject ;  and  His  return, 
the  bold  refusal  of  the  Magi  to  consecrate  his  usurpa- 
tion compelled  Bahrain  to  assume  the  sceptre,  re- 
gardless of  the  laws  and  prejudices  of  the  nation.  The 
palace  was  soon  distracted  with  conspiracy,  the  city 
with  tumult,  the  provinces  with  Insurrection  ;  and  the 
cruel  execution  of  the  guilty  and  the  suspected  served 
to  irritate  rather  than  subdue  the  public  discontent. 
No  sooner  did  the  grandson  of  Nushirvan  display  hia 
own  and  the  Roman  banners  beyond  the  Tigris,  than 
be  was  joined,  each  day,  by  the  increasing  multitudes 
of  the  nobility  and  people ;  and  as  he  advanced  lie 
received  from  every  side  the  grateful  offerings  of  the 
keys  of  his  cities  and  the  heads  of  his  enemies.  As 
soon  as  Modain  was  freed  from  the  presence  of  the 
usurper,  the  loyal  inhabitants  obeyed  the  first  sum- 
mons of  Mebodes  at  the  head  of  only  two  thousand 
horse,  and  Chosroes  accepted  the  sacred  and  precious 
ornaments  of  the  palace  as  the  pledge  of  their  truth 
and  a  presage  of  his  approaching  success.  After  the 
junction  of  the  Imperial  troops,  which  Bahram  vainly 
struggled  to  prevent,  the  contest  was  decided  by  two 
battles  on  the  banks  of  the  Zab,  and  the  confines  of 
Media.  The  Romans,  with  the  faithful  subjects  of^l""'"'^ 
Persia,  amounted  to  sixty  thousand,  while  the  whole 
force  of  the  usurper  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand 
men ;  the  two  generals  signalized  their  valour  and 
ability,  but  the  victory  was  finally  determined  by 
the  prevalence  of  numbers  and  discipline.  With  the 
remnant  of  a  broken  aniiy,  Bahram  fled  towards  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Oxus  :  the  enmity  of  Persia  Dcnth  of 
reconciled  him  to  the  Turks ;  but  his  days  were  ^'*'"""- 
shortened  by  poison,  perhaps  the  most  incurable  of 
poisons  j  the  stings  of  remorse  and  despair,  and  the 
bitter  remembrance  of  lost  glory.     Yet  the  modem 
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CHAP.    Persians  still  commemorate  the  exploits  of  Bahram : 
1  and  some  excellent  laws  have  prolonged  the  duration 


of  his  troubled  and  transitory  reign. 
Md'*^'^^''  The  restoration  of  Chosroes  was  celebrated  with 
of  cWoes,  feasts  and  executions ;  and  the  music  of  the  royal 
^603.  banquet  was  often  disturbed  by  the  groans  of  dying 
or  mutilated  criminals.  A  general  pardon  might  have 
di£Pused  comfort  and  tranquillity  through  a  country 
which  had  been  shaken  by  the  late  revolutions ;  yet, 
before  the  sanguinary  temper  of  Chosroes  is  blamed, 
we  should  learn  whether  the  J^ersians  had  not  been 
accustomed  either  to  dread  the  rigour  or  to  despise 
the  weakness  of  their  sovereign.  The  revolt  of  Bah- 
ram, and  the  conspiracy  of  the  satraps,  were  im- 
partially punished  by  the  revenge  or  justice  of  tlie 
conqueror ;  the  merits  of  Bindoes  himself  could  not 
purify  his  hand  from  the  guilt  of  royal  blood ;  and 
the  son  of  Hormouz  was  desirous  to  assert  his  own 
innocence,  and  to  vindicate  the  sanctity  of  kings. 
During  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  power,  sevenl 
princes  were  seated  on  the  throne  of  Persia  by  the 
arms  and  the  authority  of  the  first  Cassai's.  But  their 
new  subjects  were  soon  disgusted  with  the  vices  or 
virtues  which  they  had  imbibed  in  a  foreign  land; 
the  instability  of  their  dominion  gave  birth  to  a  vul- 
gar observation,  that  the  choice  of  Rome  was  solicited 
and  rejected  with  equal  ardour  by  the  capricious  levity 
of  Oriental  slaves.  But  the  glory  of  Maurice  wii 
conspicuous  in  the  long  and  fortunate  t'eign  of  lui 
son  and  his  ally.  A  band  of  a  thousand  Romania 
who  continued  to  guard  the  person  of  Chosroes,  pro* 
claimed  his  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  strangers; 
his  growing  strength  enabled  him  to  dismiss  his  un- 
popular aid,  but  he  steadily  professed  the  same  grati- 
tude and  reverence  to  his  adopted  father ';  and  till 
the  death  of  Maurice,  the  peace  and  alliance  of  the 
two  empires  were  faithfully  maintained.      Yet  the 
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mercenary  friendship  of  the  Roman  prince  had  been  chap. 
purchaseci  with  costly  and  important  gifts  :  the  strong  ' 
cities  of  Martyropolis  and  Dara  were  restored,  and 
the  Persarmenians  became  the  willing  subjects  of  an 
empire,  whose  eastern  limit  was  extended,  beyond 
the  example  of  former  times,  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Araxes  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian*. 

While  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name  was  revived  Pride,  po- 
in  the  East,  the  prospect  of  Europe  is  less  pleasing  p^'^  of  the 
and  less  glorious,  By  the  departure  of  the  Lom-  *'^'j|^ 
bards,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Gepidse,  the  balance  of  a.  n.  &70 
power  was  destroyed  on  the  Danube  j  and  the  Avars 
spread  their  permanent  dominion  from  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  to  the  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine.  The  reign 
of  Baian  is  the  brightest  a;ra  of  their  monarchy ; 
their  chagan,  who  occupied  the  rustic  palace  of 
Attila,  appears  to  have  imitated  his  character  and 
policyf ;  but  as  the  same  scenes  were  repeated  in  a 
smaller  circle,  a  minute  representation  of  the  copy 
would  be  devoid  of  the  greatness  and  novelty  of  the 
original.  The  pride  of  the  second  Justin,  of  Ti- 
berius, and  Maurice,  was  humbled  by  a  proud  Bar- 
barian, more  prompt  to  inflict,  than  exposed  to 
suffer,  the  injuries  of  war  j  and  as  often  as  Asia  was 
tlireatened  by  the  Persian  arms,  Europe  was  op- 
pressed by  the  dangerous  inroads,  or  costly  friend- 
ship, of  the  Avars.  When  the  Roman  envoys  ap- 
proached the  presence  of  the  chagan,  they  were 
commanded  to  wait  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  till,  at 
the  end  perhaps  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  he  conde- 
scended to  admit  them.  If  the  substance  or  the 
style  of  their  message  was  offensive  to  his  ear,  he  in- 

*  Tbewliulc  acrius  of  the  tyiaanj  or  Ilonnouz,  Ihe  revolt  of  Bahnnt,  and  the 
flight  uid  reMimilion  of  Chmroea,  ii  nlaled  by  two  conteaiporaiy  Orwks — more 
concUdj  by  £v*grius  (L  vi.  c.  10,  I7,  18,  ID)— and  most  diffusely  by  Tlieo- 
phylaet  ShnocMta  (L  ■''-  c-  ^ — IB-  '■  "'  <^  ' — ^^-  !>  v.  c  1 — IQ] ;  Eiiccccding 
compilera,  Zonum  and  C'edreDus,  cos  only  traaieiibe  and  abridge. 

t  A  general  idta  of  the  pride  aiid  (lowcr  o(  the  cliagan  may  be  taken  from 
Mcnnnder  (BxccTiil.  Lejpt.  p.  117,  Aie.]  uid  Thcophybiet  (I.  i  c  3. 1,  vii.cin), 
whiMC  dglil  iHwks  arc  much  iuoil:  bonourablc  lu  the  Avar  than  in  llie  Homon 
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CHAP,  suited,  with  a  real  or  affected  fury,  their  own  dignity, 
^^^^^  and  that  of  their  prince ;  their  baggage  was  pliin« 
dered,  and  their  lives  were  only  saved  by  the  promise 
of  a  richer  present  and  a  more  respectful  address- 
But  his  sacred  ambassadors  enjoyed  and  abused  an 
unbounded  licence  in  the  midst. of  Constantinople: 
they  urged,  with  importunate  clamours,  the  increase 
of  tribute,  or  the  restitution  of  captives  and  deserters; 
and  the  majesty  of  the  empire  was  almost  equally 
degraded  by  a  base  compliance,  or  by  the  false  and 
fearful  excuses  with  which  they  eluded  such  insolent 
demands.  The  chagan  had  never  seen  an  elephant; 
and  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  strange,  and 
perhaps  fabulous,  portrait  of  that  wonderful  animal. 
At  his  command,  one  of  the  largest  elephants  of  the 
Imperial  stables  was  equipped  with  stately  caparisons, 
and  conducted  by  a  numerous  train  to  the  royal  vil- 
lage in  the  plains  of  Hungary.  He  surveyed  the 
enormous  beast  with  surprise,  with  disgust,  and  pos- 
sibly with  terror ;  and  smiled  at  the  vain  industry  of 
the  Romans,  who,  in  search  of  such  useless  rarities, 
could  explore  the  limits  of  the  land  and  sea.  He 
wished,  at  the  expense  of  the  emperor,  to  repose  in 
a  golden  bed.  The  wealth  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  skilful  diligence  of  her  artists,  were  instuitly  de- 
voted to  the  gratification  of  his  caprice;  but  when 
the  work  was  finished,  he  rejected  with  scorn  a  pre- 
sent so  unworthy  the  majesty  of  a  great  king*. 
These  were  the  casual  sallies  of  his  pride,  but  the 
avarice  of  the  chagan  was  a  more  steady  and  tract- 
able passion :  a  rich  and  regular  supply  of  silk  ap- 
parel, furniture,  and  plate,  introduced  the  rudiments 
of  art  and  luxury  among  the  tents  of  the  Scythians ; 
their  appetite  was  stimulated  by  the  pepper  atid  cin- 
namon of  India ;  the  annual  subsidy  or  tribute  was 
raised  from  fourscore  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pieces  of  gold  ;  and  after  each  hostile  in- 

*  Theophylact,  1.  i.  c.  5,  6. 
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terruption,  the  payment  of  the  arrears,  with  exorbi- 
tant interest,  was  always  made  the  first  condition  of  J 
the  new  treaty.  In  the  language  of  a  Barbarian 
without  gillie,  the  prince  of  the  Avars  affected  to 
complain  of  the  insincerity  of  the  Greeks*,  yet  he 
was  not  inferior  to  the  most  civilized  nations  in  the 
refinements  of  dissimulation  and  perfidy.  As  the 
successor  of  the  Lombards,  the  chagan  asserted  his 
claim  to  the  important  city  of  Sirmium,  the  ancient 
bulwark  of  the  Illyrlan  provinces.  The  plains  of 
the  Lower  Hungary  were  covered  with  the  Avar 
horse,  and  a  fleet  of  large  boats  was  built  in  the 
Hercynian  wood,  to  descend  the  Danube,  and  to 
transport  into  the  Save  the  materials  of  a  bridge. 
But  as  the  strong  garrison  of  Singidunum,  whicli 
commanded  the  conflux  of  the  two  rivers,  might  have 
stopped  their  passage  aud  baffled  his  designs,  he  dis- 
pelled their  apprehensions  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  his 
views  were  not  hostile  to  the  empire.  He  swore  by 
his  sword,  the  symbol  of  the  god  of  war,  that  he  did 
not,  as  the  enemy  of  Rome,  construct  a  bridge  npon 
the  Save.  "  If  I  violate  my  oath,"  pursued  the  in- 
trepid Baian,  "  may  I  myself,  and  the  last  of  my 
"  nation,  perish  by  the  sword !  may  the  heavens, 
"  and  fire,  the  deity  of  the  heavens,  fall  upon  our 
"  heads  !  may  the  forests  and  mountains  bury  us  in 
"their  ruins!  and  the  Save  returning,  against  the 
'*  laws  of  nature,  to  his  source,  overwhelm  us  in  his 
"  angry  waters  !"  After  this  barbarous  imprecation, 
he  calmly  inquired,  what  oath  was  most  sacred  and 
venerable  among  the  Christians,  what  guilt  of  per- 
jury it  was  most  dangerous  to  incur.  The  bishop  of 
Singidunum  presented  the  gospel,  which  the  chagan 
received  with  devout  reverence.  "  I  swear,"  said 
he,  "  by  the  God  who  has  spoken  in  this  holy  Ixiok, 
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CHAP.    ''  that  I  have  neither  falsehood  on  my  tongue,  nor 
^^"^^^'  "  treachery  in  my  heart/'     As  soon  as  he  rose  from 
*    his  knees,  he  accelerated  the  labour  of  the  bridge, 
and  despatched  an  envoy  to  proclaiin  what  he  no 
longer  wished  to  conceal.     **  Inform  the  emperor," 
said  the  perfidious  Baian,  <<  that  Sirmium  i9  invested 
on  every  side.     Advise  his  prudence  to  withditew 
the  citizens  and  their  effects,  and  to  resign  a  city 
''  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  relieve  or  defend." 
Without  the  hope  of  relief,  the  defence  of  Sirminm 
was  prolonged  above  three  years  :   the  walls  were 
still  untouched  ;  but  famine  was  inclosed  within  the 
walls,  till  a  merciful  capitulation  allowed  the  escape 
of  the  naked  and  hungry  inhabitants.      Singidunum, 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles,  experienced  a  more 
cruel  fate :  the  buildings  were  razed,  and  the  van- 
quished people  was   condemned  to  servitude  and 
exile.      Yet  the  ruins   of  Sirmium  are  no   longer 
visible ;  the  advantageous  situation  of  Singidunum 
soon  attracted  a  new  colony  of  Sclavonians,  and  the 
conflux  of  the  Save  and  Danube  is  still  guarded  by 
the  fortifications  of  Belgrade,  or  the  White  City^  so 
often  and  so  obstinately  disputed  by  the  Christian 
and  Turkish  arms*.     From  Belgrade  to  the  walls 
of  Constantinople  a  line  may  be  measured  of  six 
hundred  miles :  that  line  was  marked  with  flames 
and  with  blood ;  the  horses  of  the  Avars  were  al- 
ternately bathed  in  the  Euxine  and  the  Adriatic; 
and  the  Roman  ponti£P,  alarmed  by  the  approach  oi 
a  more  savage  enemy,  was  reduced  to  cherish  the 
Lombards  as  the  protectors  of  Italy.     The'  despair 
of  a  captive,  whom  his  cpuntry  refused  to  ransom, 
disclosed  to  the  Avars  the  invention  and  practice  of 
military  engines  t,  but  in  the  first  attempts,   they 

*  Sec  d'Anville,  in  the  Memoircs  de  I'Acad.  des  Imcriptiont,  torn.  xxnL 
p.  412 — 443.  The  Sclavonic  name  of  Belgrade  is  mentionea  in  the  xth  eentniy 
by  Constantine  Forphyrogenitus ;  the  Latin  appellation  of  Alba  Gnrca  ii  wedbj 
the  Franks  in  the  beginning  of  the  ixth  (p.  414;. 

t  Even  the  helepolis,or  moveable  turret     Theopbylaet,  L  u«  16,  I7. 
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were  rutlely  framed  and  awkwardly  managed  ;  and    chap. 

the   resistance   of  Diocletianopolia    and  Bersea,    of '_ 

Philippopolis  and  Adrianople,  soon  exhausted  the 
skill  and  patience  of  the  besiegers.  The  warfare  of 
Baian  was  that  of  a  Tartar,  yet  his  mind  was  sus- 
ceptible of  a  humane  and  generous  sentiment ;  he 
spared  Anachialus,  whose  salutary  waters  had  re- 
stored the  health  of  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives; 
and  the  Romans  confess,  that  their  starving  army  was 
fed  and  dismissed  by  the  liberality  of  a  foe.  His  em- 
pire extended  over  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Prussia, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  that  of  the  Oder ; 
and  his  new  subjects  were  divided  and  transplanted 
by  the  jealous  policy  of  the  conqueror*.  The  eastern 
regions  of  Germany,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by 
tJic  emigration  of  the  Vandals,  were  replenished  with 
Sclavonian  colonists  ;  the  same  tribes  are  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Adriatic  and  of  the 
Baltic  ;  and  with  the  name  of  Baian  himself,  the 
Illyrian  cities  of  Neyss  and  Lissa  are  again  found  in 
the  heart  of  Silesia.  In  the  disposition  both  of  his 
troops  and  provinces,  the  chagan  exposed  the  vassals, 
whose  lives  he  disregarded,  to  the  first  assault ;  and 
the  swords  of  the  enemy  were  blunted  before  they 
enconntcred  the  native  valour  of  the  Avars. 

The  Persian  alliance  restored  the  troops  of  the  Wursof 
East  to  the  defence  of  Europe  ;  and  Maurice,  who  Hgt^^Hhr 
had  supported  ten  years  the  insolence  of  the  chagan,  ^"^.g,. 
declared  his  resolution  to  march  in  person  against  the  — uoa. 
Barbarians.     In  the  space  of  two  centuries,  none  of 
the  successors  of  Theodosius   had  appeared  in  the 
field,  their  lives  were  supinely  spent  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople ;    and  the  Greeks  could  no  longer 
understand,  that  the  name  of  emperor,  in  its  primitive 
sense,  denoted  the  chief  of  the  armies  of  the  republic. 


bulle  anil  lumiiiaus  ci 
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CHAP.    The  martial  ardour  of  Maurice  was  opposed  by  the 

XXXIX.  .      •  •  • 

*  grive  flattery  of  the  senate,  the  timid  superstition  of 

the  patriarch,  and  the  tears  of  the  empress  Constan- 
tina  ;  and  they  all  conjured  him  to  devolve  on  some 
meaner  general  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  a  Scythian 
campaign.  Deaf  to  their  advice  and  entreaty,  the 
emperor  boldly  advanced  seven  miles  from  the  capi- 
tal ;  the  sacred  ensign  of  the  cross  was  displayed  in 
the  front,  and  Maurice  reviewed,  with  conscious 
pride,  the  arms  and  numbers  of  the  veterans  who 
had  fought  and  conquered  beyond  the  Tigris.  An- 
chialus  was  the  last  term  of  his  progress  by  sea  and 
land  ;  his  mind  was  confounded  by  the  death  of  a 
favourite  horse,  the  encounter  of  a  wild  boar,  a  storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  birth  of  a  monstrous  child  ; 
and  he  forgot  that  the  best  of  omens  is  to  unsheath 
our  sword  in  the  defence  of  our  country'*^.  Under 
the  pretence  of  receiving  the  ambassadors  of  Persia, 
the  emperor  returned  to  Constantinople,  exchanged 
the  thoughts  of  war  for  those  of  devotion,  and  dis- 
appointed the  public  hope,  by  his  absence  and  the 
choice  of  his  lieutenants.  The  blind  partiality  of 
fraternal  love  might  excuse  the  promotion  of  his 
brother  Peter,  who  fled  with  equal  disgrace  from  the 
Barbarians,  from  his  own  soldiers,  and  from  the  in- 
habitants of  a  Roman  city.  That  city,  if  we  may 
credit  the  resemblance  of  name  and  character,  was 
the  famous  Azimuntum,  which  had  alone  repelled 
the  tempest  of  Attila.  The  example  of  her  warlike 
youth  was  propagated  to  succeeding  generations  ; 
and  they  obtained,  from  the  first  or  the  second 
Justin,  an  honourable  privilege,  that  their  valour 
should  be  always  reserved  for  the  defence  of  their 
native  country.     The  brother  of  Maurice  attempted 

*  Elf  oiwv^  afxj-^  auvyK7^(ti  'ttipi  maror};,      Hiad,  xii.  243. 

This  noble  verse,  which  unites  the  spirit  of  a  hero  with  the  reason  of  a  sage, 
may  prove  tliaf  Homer  was  in  every  light  superior  to  his  age  and  country. 
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to  violate  this  privilege,  and  to  mingle  a  patriot  band  chap. 
with  the  mercenaries  of  his  camp  ;  they  retired  to  ^•'^^'^•_ 
the  church  ;  he  was  not  awed  by  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  ;  the  ]>eopIe  rose  in  their  cause,  the  gates  were 
shut,  the  rainpaits  were  manned  ;  and  the  cowardice 
of  Peter  was  found  equal  to  his  arrogance  and  injus- 
tice. The  military  fame  of  Commentiolus  *  is  the 
object  of  satire  or  comedy  rather  than  of  serious  hi- 
story, since  he  was  even  deficient  in  the  vile  and 
vulgar  qualification  of  personal  courage.  His  solemn 
councils,  strange  evolutions,  and  secret  orders,  al- 
ways supplied  an  apology  for  flight  or  delay.  If  he 
marched  against  the  enemy,  the  pleasant  valleys  of 
mount  Hiemus  opposed  an  insuperable  barrier ;  but 
in  his  retreat,  he  explored,  with  fearless  curiosity, 
the  most  difficult  and  obsolete  paths,  which  had  al- 
most escaped  the  memoiy  of  the  oldest  native.  The 
only  blood  which  he  lost  was  drawn,  in  a  real  or 
affected  malady,  by  the  lancet  of  a  surgeon  ;  and  his 
health,  which  felt  with  exquisite  sensibility  the  a]>- 
proacli  of  the  Barbarians,  was  uniformly  restored  by 
the  repose  and  safety  of  the  winter  season.  A  prince 
who  could  promote  and  support  this  unworthy  fa- 
vourite must  derive  no  glory  from  the  accidental 
merit  of  his  colleague  Priscust.  In  five  successive 
battles,  which  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with 
skill,  and  resolution,  seventeen  thousand  two  hun- 
dred Barbarians  were  made  prisoners :  near  sixty 
thousand,  with  four  sons  of  the  chagan,  were  slain: 
the  Roman  general  aui-prised  a  peaceful  district  of 
the  Gepidae,  who  slept  under  the  protection  of  the 
Avars :  and  his  last  trophies  were  erected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Teyse.  Since  the 
death  of  Trajan,  the  arms  of  the  empire  had  not 

*  See  (he  «h»mBfUI  conduil  of  Comraentiolm,  in  TheophyUct,  l.ii.c  10 — 15. 
I.  tii.  t  13,  U.  1.  vUi.  c.  2.  4. 

t  Set  ihe  nploiu  of  Fmcua,  L  vUi.  r.  2, 3. 
VOL.  IV.  1! 
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CHAP,  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the  old  Dacia :  yet  the 
^^^^^'  success  of  Priscus  was  transient  and  barren  ;  and  he 
\yas  soon  recalled,  by  the  apprehension,  that  Bai«ii» 
with  dauntless  spirit  and  recruited  forces,  was  pie- 
paring  to  avenge  his  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople *. 
State  of  The  theory  of  war  was  not  more  familiar  to  .the 

armies;  cauips  of  Csesar  and  Trajan  than  to  those  of  Justinitn 
and  Maurice  t.  The  iron  of  Tuscany  or  Fontus  rtOl 
received  the  keenest  temper  from  the  skill  of  the  By- 
zantine workmen.  The  magazines,  were  plentifiiUy 
stored  with  every  species  of  offensive  and  defensife 
arms.  In  the  construction  and  use  of  ships,  engine^ 
and  fortifications,  the  Barbarians  admired  the  superinr 
ingenuity  of  a  people  whom  they  so  often  vanquished 
in  the  field.  The  science  of  tactics,  the  order,  erolii- 
tions,  and  stratagems  of  antiquity,  was  transcribed 
and  studied  in  the  books  of  the  Greeks  and  Rottanii 
But  the  solitude  or  degeneracy  of  the  provinces  could 
no  longer  supply  a  race  of  men  to  handle  thoie 
weapons,  to  guard  those  walls,  to  navigate  thoie 
ships,  and  to  reduce  the  theory  of  war  into  hold  uid 
successful  practice.  The  genius  of  Belisarius  and 
Narses  had  been  formed  without  a  master,  and  ei« 
pired  without  a  disciple.  Neither  honour,  near  pa- 
triotism, nor  generous  superstition,  could,  iMiii—te 
the  lifeless  bodies  of  slaves  and  strangers,  who  U 
succeeded  to  the  honours  of  the  legions  :  it  was  ■ 
the  camp  alone  that  the  emperor  should  have  c& 
ercised  a  despotic  command;  it  was  only  in  Ae 

*  The  general  detail  of  the  war  against  the  Avart  may  be  tmead  fai  AiM 
second,  sixth^  seventh,  and  eighth  books  of  the  Histoij  of  the  ninim^  n 
by  Theophylact  Simocatta.    As  he  wrote  in  the  rdgn  of  Honai^kiLB 
temptation  to  flatter;  but  his  want  of  judgment  renders  him  dttSMiSShil 
concise  in  the  most  interesting  facts.  .      .  ' 

f  Maurice   himself  composed  twelve  books  on  the  ndBtaar  nU 
still  extant,  and    have  been  published  (Upsal,   1664)  by    J«Av 
.the  end   of  the  Tactics  of  Arrian   (Fabridus,  Bifaliob  -  Qim 
tom.  iii.  p.  278),  who  promises  to  speak  more  fiflly  of  Uii 
place. 
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Camp  that  his  authority  was  disobeyed  and  insulted  :  chap, 
he  appeased  and  inflamed  with  gold  the  licentious-  ^^^^^- 
ness  of  the  troops  j  but  their  vices  were  inherent, 
their  victories  were  accidental,  and  their  costly  main- 
tenance  exhausted  the  substance  of  a  state  which 
they  were  unable  to  defend.  After  a  long  an3  per- 
nicious indulgence,  the  cure  of  this  inveterate  evil 
was  undertaken  by  Maurice ;  but  the  rash  attempt, 
which  drew  destruction  on  his  own  head,  tended 
only  to  aggravate  the  disease.  A  reformer  should 
be  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  interest,  and  he 
must  possess  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those 
whom  he  proposes  to  reclaim.  The  troops  of  Mau- 
rice might  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  victorious  leader  ; 
they  disdained  the  admonitions  of  statesmen  and 
sophists,  and  when  they  received  an  edict  which  dc-  ihardis- 
ducted  from  their  pay  the  price  of  their  anns  and  ""'^'' 
clothing,  they  execrated  the  avarice  of  a  prince  in- 
sensible of  the  dangers  and  fatigues  from  which  he 
had  escaped.  The  camps  both  of  Asia  and  Europe 
were  agitated  with  frequent  and  furious  seditions  ; 
the  enraged  soldiers  of  Edessa  pursued,  with  re- 
proaches, with  threats,  with  wounds,  their  trembling 
generals ;  they  overturned  the  statues  of  the  em- 
peror, and  either  rejected  the  yoke  of  all  civil  and 
military  laws,  or  instituted  a  dangerous  model  of 
voluntary  subordination.  The  monarch,  always  di- 
stant and  often  deceived,  was  incapable  of  yielding  or 
persisting  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  moment. 
But  the  fear  of  a  general  revolt  induced  him  too 
readily  to  accept  any  act  of  valour,  or  any  expression 
of  loyalty,  as  an  atonement  for  the  popular  offence  ; 
the  new  reform  was  abolished  as  hastily  as  it  had 
been  announced,  and  the  troops,  instead  of  punish- 
ment and  restn  '  -"rorised  by  a 
gracious  pr  "ards. 
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But  the  soldiers  accepted  without  gratitude  the  tardy 
_  and  reluctant  gifts  of  the  emperor  ;  their  insolence 
was  elated  by  the  discovety  of  his  weakness  and  their 
own  strength  ;  and  their  mutual  hatred  was  inflamed 
beyond  the  desire  of  forgiveness  or  the  hope  of  re- 
conciliation. The  historians  of  the  times  adopt  the 
vulgar  suspicion,  that  Maurice  conspired  to  destroy 
the  troops  whom  he  had  laboured  to  refoiin ;  the 
misconduct  and  favour  of  Commeutiolus  are  imputed 
to  this  malevolent  design  ;  and  evei-y  age  must  con- 
demn the  inhumanity  or  avarice  of  a  prince,  who,  by 
the  trifling  ransom  of  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
might  have  prevented  the  massacre  of  twelve  thou- 
sand prisoners   in  the   hands  of  the   chagan.      Itt 

and  rebel.  (]^g  jygj  fervour  of  indignation,  an  order  was  sig- 
nified to  the  army  of  the  Danube,  that  they  should 
spare  the  magazines  of  the  province,  and  establish, 
their  winter-quarters  in  the  hostile  country  of  the 
Avars.  The  measure  of  their  grievances  was  full : 
they  pronounced  Maurice  unworthy  to  reign,  ex- 
pelled or  slaughtered  his  faithful  adherents,  and, 
under  the  command  of  Phocas,  a  simple  centurion, 
returned  by  hasty  marches  to  the  neighbourhood  of 

Election  of  Constantinople.     After  a  Ions  series  of  leiral  succes- 

Phocas,  .  .,  .f.,  ,.         ,  ,.,,.,         ° 

A.  D.  602,  sion,  the  mihtary  disorders  or  the  thu-d  century  were 
**^'*'-      again  revived ;  yet  such  was  the  novelty  of  the  en- 
terprise, that  the  insurgents  were  awed  by  their  own 
rashness.     They  hesitated  to  invest  their  favourite 
with  the  vacant  purjile,  and  while  they  rejected  all 

C  treaty  with  Maurice  himself,  they  held  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  his  sou  Theodosius,  and  with 
Germanus,  the  father-in-law  of  the  royal  youth.  So 
obscure  had  been  the  former  condition  of  Phocas 
that  the  emperor  was  ignorant  of  the  name  and  cha- 
racter of  his  rival :  but  as  soon  as  he  learned  that 
the  centurion,  though  bold  in  sedition,  was  timid  in 
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the  face  of  danger,  "Alas!"  cried  the  desponding    chap. 
prince,  "  if  he  is  a  coward,  he  will  surely  be  a  mur-  __1__ 


'  dercr." 

Yet  if  Constantinople  had  been  firm  and  faithful,  Revoii  of 
the  murderer  might  have  spent  his  fury  against  the  ti^o^, " 
walls ;  and  the  rebel  army  would  have  been  gi-a- 
dually  consumed  or  reconciled  by  the  prudence  of 
the  emperor.  In  the  games  of  the  circus,  which  he 
repeated  with  unusual  pomp,  Maurice  disguised,  with 
smiles  of  confidence,  the  anxiety  of  his  heart,  con- 
descended to  solicit  the  applause  of  the  Jaciions,  and 
flattered  their  pride  by  accepting  from  their  re- 
spcctivc  tribunes  a  list  of  nine  hundred  blues  and 
fifteen  hundred  greens,  whom  he  affected  to  esteem 
as  the  solid  pillars  of  his  throne.  Their  treacherous  or 
languid  support  betrayed  his  weakness  and  hastened 
his  fall ;  the  green  faction  were  the  secret  accom- 
plices of  the  rebels,  and  the  blues  recommended 
lenity  and  moderation  in  a  contest  with  their  Roman 
brethren.  The  rigid  and  parsimonious  virtues  of 
Maurice  had  long  since  alienated  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects ;  as  he  walked  barefoot  in  a  religious  pro- 
cession,  he  was  rudely  assaulted  with  stones,  and  his 
guards  were  compelled  to  present  their  iron  maces 
in  the  defence  of  his  person.  A  fanatic  monk  ran 
through  the  streets  with  a  drawn  sword,  denouncing 
against  him  the  wrath  and  the  sentence  of  God  ;  and 
u  vile  plebeian,  who  represented  his  countenance  and 
apparel,  was  seated  on  an  ass,  and  pursued  by  the 
imprecations  of  the  multitude.  The  emperor  sus- 
pected the  popularity  of  Germanus  with  the  soldiers 
and  citizens ;  he  feared,  he  threatened,  but  he  de- 
layed to  strike ;  the  patrician  fled  to  the  sanctuary 
of  the  church;  the  people  rose  in  his  defence,  the 
walls  were  deserted  by  the  guards,  and  the  lawless 
city  was  abandoned  to  the  flames  and  rapine  of  a 
nocturnal  tumult.  In  a  small  bark,  the  unfortunate 
z3 
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OHAP.  The  martial  ardour  of  Maurice  was  opposed  by  the 
,  gr&ve  flattery  of  the  senate,  the  timid  superstition  of 
the  patriarch,  and  the  tears  of  the  empress  Constan- 
tina  ;  and  they  all  conjured  him  to  devolve  on  some 
meaner  general  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  a  Scythian 
campaign.  Deaf  to  their  advice  and  entreaty,  the 
emperor  boldly  advanced  seven  miles  from  the  cap- 
tal ;  the  sacred  ensign  of  the  cross  was  displayed  in 
the  front,  and  Maurice  reviewed,  with.  conscioaB 
pride,  the  arms  and  numbers  of  the  veterans  who 
had  fought  and  conquered  beyond  the  Tigris.  An« 
chialus  was  the  last  term  of  his  progress  by  sea  and 
land ;  his  mind  was  confounded  by  the  death  oft 
favourite  horse,  the  encounter  of  a  wild  boar,  a  stom 
of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  birth  of  a  monstrous  child; 
and  he  forgot  that  the  best  of  omens  is  to  unsheath 
our  sword  in  the  defence  of  our  country  *.  Under, 
the  pretence  of  receiving  the  ambassadors  of  Persia, 
the  emperor  returned  to  Constantinople,  exchanged 
the  thoughts  of  war  for  those  of  devotion,  and  di^ 
appointed  the  public  hope,  by  his  absence  and  the 
choice  of  his  lieutenants.  The  blind  partiality  of 
fraternal  love  might  excuse  the  promotion  of  hii 
brother  Peter,  who  fled  with  equal  dis^^race  from  the 
Barbarians,  from  his  own  soldiers,  and  from  the  in- 
habitants of  a  Roman  city.  That  city,  if  we  mtj 
credit  the  resemblance  of  name  and  character,  wai 
the  famous  Azimuntum,  which  had  alon6  repeUed 
the  tempest  of  Attila.  The  example  of  her  irarlike 
youth  was  propagated  to  succeeding  generations; 
and  they  obtained,  from  the  first  or  the  seeond 
Justin,  an  honourable  privilege,  that  their  valour 
should  be  always  reserved  for  the  defence  of  their 
native  country.     The  brother  of  Maurice  attempted 

This  noble  verse,  which  unites  the  spirit  of  a  hero  with  the  tcmoii  of  a  a^ 
may  prove  that'  Homer  was  in  every  l^^ht  superior  to  his  age  and  oeooCiy. 
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to  violate  this  privil^e,  and  to  mingle  a  patriot  band  chap. 
with  the  mercenaries  of  his  camp  ;  they  retired  to  ^^^^^'^ 
the  church;  he  was  not  awed  by  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  ;  the  people  rose  in  their  cause,  the  gates  were 
shut,  the  rampai-ts  were  manned  ;  and  the  cowardice 
of  Peter  was  found  equal  to  his  arrogance  and  injus- 
tice. The  military  fame  of  Commentiolus  *  is  the 
object  of  satire  or  comedy  rather  than  of  serious  hi- 
story, since  he  was  even  deficient  in  the  vile  and 
vulgar  qualification  of  personal  courage.  His  solemn 
councils,  strange  evolutions,  and  secret  orders,  al- 
ways supplied  an  apology  for  flight  or  delay.  If  he 
mai-ched  against  the  enemy,  the  pleasant  valleys  of 
monnt  Ha^mus  opposed  an  insuperable  barrier  j  bnt 
in  his  retreat,  he  explored,  with  fearless  curiosity, 
the  most  difficult  and  obsolete  paths,  which  had  al- 
most escaped  the  memory  of  the  oldest  native.  The 
only  blood  which  he  lost  was  drawn,  in  a  real  or 
affected  malady,  by  the  lancet  of  a  surgeon  j  and  his 
health,  which  felt  with  exquisite  sensibility  the  ajv 
proach  of  the  Barbarians,  was  uniformly  restored  by 
the  repose  and  safety  of  the  winter  season.  A  prince 
who  could  promote  and  support  this  unworthy  fa- 
vourite must  derive  no  glory  from  the  accidental 
merit  of  his  colleague  Priscust.  In  five  successive 
battles,  which  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with 
skill,  and  resolution,  seventeen  thousand  two  hun- 
dred Barbarians  were  made  prisoners ;  near  sixty 
thousand,  with  four  sons  of  the  chagan,  were  slain: 
the  Roman  general  surprised  a  peaceful  district  of 
the  Gepidae,  who  slept  under  the  protection  of  the 
Avars :  and  his  last  trophies  were  erected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Teyss.  Since  the 
death  of  Trajan,  the  arms  of  the  empire  had  not 

*  Sec  the  (hlinefttl  conduct  of  Cooioientialne,  tn  Thcophjrlact,  l.ii.  c.  10 — 15. 
l.*ii,  e.13,  U.  I.*iii.  C3.4. 

t  Sec  the  aploiti  of  Prucui,  L  viu.  c.  2,  3. 
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CHAP,  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the  old  Dacia:  yet  the 
^^^^^'  success  of  Priscus  was  transient  and  barren  ;  and  lie 
lyas  soon  recalled,  by  the  apprehension,  that  Baian^ 
with  dauntless  spirit  and  recruited  forces,  was  pte- 
paring  to  avenge  his  defeat  under  the  walls  oTCon^ 
stantinople  *. 
State  of  The  theory  of  war  was  not  more  familiar  to  .the 

armies;  cauips  of  Cassar  and  Trajan  than  to  thoae  of  JTustiniu 
and  Maurice  t.  The  iron  of  Tuscany  or  Pontusgtill 
received  the  keenest  temper  from  the  skill  of  the  By- 
zantine workmen.  The  magazines  were  plentifiilly 
stored  with  every  species  of  offensive  and  defensive 
arms.  In  the  construction  and  use  of  sbip8»  engine^ 
and  fortifications,  the  Barbarians  admired  the  superior 
ingenuity  of  a  people  whom  they  so  often  vanquislied 
in  the  field.  The  science  of  tactics,  the  order,  eydn- 
tions,  and  stratagems  of  antiquity,  was  transcribed 
and  studied  in  the  books  of  the  Greeks  and  Romauk 
But  the  solitude  or  degeneracy  of  the  provinces  conU 
no  longer  supply  a  race  of  men  to  handle  thov 
weapons,  to  guard  those  walls,  to  navigate  thov 
ships,  and  to  reduce  the  theory  of  war  into  boldud 
successful  practice.  The  genius. of  Belisarius  apd 
Narses  had  been  formed  without  a  master,  and  et- 
pired  without  a  disciple.  Neither  honour,, nor ph 
triotism,  nor  generous  superstition,  could  ^t"""*^ 
the  lifeless  bodies  of  slaves  and  strangers,  who  hi 
succeeded  to  the  honours  of  the  legions  :  it  wai  k 
the  camp  alone  that  the  emperor  should  have  cfr 
ercised  a  despotic  command ;  it^  was  only  in  de 

*  The  general  detail  of  the  war  against  the  Avan  may  be  tneed  ki dnfab 
second,  sixth^  seventh,  and  eighth  books  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  canm 
by  Theophykct  Simocatta.    As  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  HvmSm^ 
temptation  to  flatter;  but  his  want  of  judgment  renders  him  ^«i^np  in 
concise  in  the  most  interesting  facts. 

f  Maurice  himself  composed  twelve  books  on  the  miHtaxT  nt.  vUA  ■ 
still  extant,  and  liave  been  published  (Upsal,  1664)  by  Jofan  ficbdftrtf 
.the  end  of  the  Tactics  of  Arrian  (Fabridus,  BlUiot.  Gtaau  L  h.  fr  & 
torn.  iii.  p.  278),  who  promises  to  speak  more  fully  of  hig  ^f^S^fa  iU  ■■> 
place.  '  ' 
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camp  tliat  his  authority  was  disobeyed  and  insulted  :  chap. 
he  apiieased  and  inflamed  with  gold  the  licentious-  ^'^^''''" 
ncss  of  the  troops ;  but  their  vices  were  inherent, 
their  victories  were  accideDtal,  and  their  costly  main- 
tenance exhausted  the  substance  of  a  state  which 
they  were  unable  to  defend.  After  a  long  and  per- 
nicious indulgence,  the  cure  of  this  inveterate  evil 
was  undertaken  by  Maurice ;  but  the  rash  attempt, 
which  drew  destruction  on  his  own  head,  tended 
only  to  aggravate  the  disease.  A  refonner  should 
be  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  interest,  and  he 
must  possess  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those 
whom  he  proposes  to  reclaim.  The  troops  of  Mau- 
rice might  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  victorious  leader  ; 
they  disdained  the  admonitions  of  statesmen  and 
sophists,  and  when  they  received  an  edict  which  de-  theit  Ji»- 
ducted  from  their  pay  the  price  of  their  anus  and  """*"'* 
clothing,  they  execrated  the  avarice  of  a  prince  in- 
sensible of  the  dangers  and  fatigues  from  which  he 
had  escaped.  The  camps  both  of  Asia  and  Europe 
were  agitated  with  frequent  and  furious  seditions  ; 
the  enraged  soldiers  of  Edessa  pursued,  with  re- 
proaches, with  threats,  with  wounds,  their  tiembliug 
generals :  they  overturned  the  statues  of  the  em- 
peror, and  either  rejected  the  yoke  of  all  civil  and 
military  laws,  or  instituted  a  dangerous  model  of 
voluntary  subordination.  The  monarch,  always  di- 
stant and  often  deceived,  was  incapable  of  yielding  or 
persisting  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  moment. 
But  the  fear  of  a  general  revolt  induced  him  too 
readily  to  accept  any  act  of  valour,  or  any  expression 
of  loyalty,  as  an  aloncment  for  the  popular  oflfence ; 
the  new  reform  was  abolished  as  hastily  as  it  had 
been  announced,  and  the  troops,  instead  of  punish- 
ment and  restraint,  were  agreeably  sui-pnscd  by  a 
gracious  proclamation  of.  immunities  and  rewards. 
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But  the  soldiers  accepted  without  gratitude  the  tardy 
_  and  reluctant  gifts  of  the  emperor  ;  their  insolence 
was  elated  by  the  discovery  of  his  weakness  and  their 
own  strength  ;  and  their  mutual  hatred  was  inflamed 
beyond  the  desire  of  forgiveness  or  the  hope  of  re- 
conciliation. Tiie  historians  of  the  times  adopt  the 
vulgar  suspicion,  that  Maurice  conspired  to  destroy 
the  troops  whom  he  had  laboured  to  reform ;  the 
misconduct  and  favour  of  Coramentiolns  are  imputed 
to  this  malevolent  design  j  and  every  age  must  con. 
demn  the  inhumanity  or  avarice  of  a  prince,  who,  by 
the  trifling  ransom  of  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
might  have  prevented  the  massacre  of  twelve  thou- 
sand prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  chagan.  Id 
the  just  fervour  of  indignation,  an  order  was  sig- 
nified to  the  army  of  the  Danube,  that  they  should 
spare  the  magazines  of  the  province,  and  establish 
their  winter-quarters  in  the  hostile  country  of  the 
Avars.  The  measure  of  their  grievances  was  full ; 
they  pronounced  Maurice  unworthy  to  reign,  ex- 
pelled or  slaughtered  his  faithful  adherents,  and, 
under  the  command  of  Phocas,  a  simple  eenturiou, 
returned  by  hasty  marches  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
f  Constantinople.  After  a  long  aeries  of  legal  succes- 
I,  sion,  the  military  disorders  of  the  third  century  were 
again  revived  ;  yet  such  was  the  novelty  of  the  eu' 
terprise,  that  tlie  insurgents  were  awed  by  their  onu 
rashness.  They  hesitated  to  invest  their  favourile 
with  the  vacant  purjile,  and  while  they  rejected  all 
treaty  with  Maurice  himself,  they  held  a  friendly 
correspondence  vvitli  his  son  Tlicodosius,  and  with 
Gennanus,  the  father-in-law  of  the  royal  youth.  So 
obscure  had  been  the  former  condition  of  Pbocaa, 
that  the  emperor  was  ignorant  of  the  name  and  cha- 
racter of  his  rival :  but  as  soon  as  he  learned  that 
the  centurion,  though  bold  in  sedition,  was  timid  in 
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the  face  of  danger,  "  Alas !"  cried  the  desponding    chap. 

prince,  "  if  he  is  a  coward,  he  will  surely  be  a  mur- '_^ 

"  derer." 

Yet  if  Constantinople  had  been  firm  and  faithful,  RevoUof 
the  murderer  might  have  spent  his  fury  against  the  dmpie.' 
walls ;  and  the  rebel  army  would  have  been  gi-a- 
dually  consumed  or  reconciled  by  the  prudence  of 
the  emperor.  In  the  games  of  the  circus,  which  he 
repeated  with  unusual  pomp,  Maurice  disguised,  with 
smiles  of  confidence,  the  anxiety  of  his  heart,  con- 
descended to  solicit  the  applause  of  tliejactions,  and 
flattered  their  pride  by  accepting  from  their  re- 
spective tribunes  a  list  of  nine  hundred  blues  and 
fifteen  hundred  greens,  whom  lie  affected  to  esteem 
as  the  solid  pillars  of  his  throne.  Their  treacherous  or 
languid  support  betrayed  his  weakness  and  hastened 
his  fall ;  the  green  faction  were  the  secret  accom- 
plices of  the  rebels,  and  the  blues  recommended 
lenity  and  moderation  in  a  contest  with  their  Roman 
brethren.  The  rigid  and  parsimonious  virtues  of 
Maurice  had  long  since  alienated  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects ;  as  lie  walked  barefoot  in  a  religious  -pro-r 
cession,  he  was  rudely  assaulted  with  stones,  and  his 
guards  were  compelled  to  present  their  iron  maces 
in  the  defence  of  his  person.  A  fanatic  monk  ran 
through  the  streets  with  a  drawn  sword,  denouncing 
against  him  the  wrath  and  the  sentence  of  God  j  and 
a  vile  plebeian,  who  represented  his  countenance  and 
npparcl,  was  seated  on  aji  ass,  aud  pursued  by  the 
imprecations  of  the  multitude.  The  emperor  sus- 
pected the  popularity  of  Germanus  with  the  soldiers 
and  citizens ;  he  feared,  he  threatened,  but  he  de- 
layed to  strike ;  the  patrician  fled  to  the  sanctuary 
of  the  church;  the  people  rose  in  his  defence,  the 
walls  were  deserted  by  the  guards,  and  the  lawless 
city  was  abandoned  to  the  flames  aud  rapine  of  a 
nocturnal  tumult.  In  a  small  bark,  the  unfortunate 
z3 
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Maurice,  with  his  wife  and  nine  ishildrfen,  escaped  tt| 
the  Asiatic  shore ;  but  the  violence  of  the  wind  com* 
pelled  him  to  land  at  the  church  of  St.  AutOnomiu* 
near  Chalcedon,  from  whence  he  despatched  Theo- 
dosius,  his  eldest  son,  to  implore  the  gratitude  anid 
friendship  of  the  Persian  monarch.     For  himself,  he 
refused  to  fly:  his  body  was  tortured  with  sciatic 
pains,  his  mind  was  enfeebled  by  superstition;  he 
patiently  awaited  the  event  of  the  revolution,  and 
addressed  a  fervent   and  public  prayer  to  the  Al- 
mighty, that  the  punishment  of  his  sins  might  be 
inflicted  in  this  world  rather  than  in  a  future  life 
Af);er  the  abdication  of  Maurice,  the  two  hetiiom 
disputed  the  choice  of  an  emperor ;  but  the  fiivouiilr 
of  the  blues  was  rejected  by  the  jealousy  of  their  an- 
tagonists, and  Germanus  himself  was  hurried  along 
by  the  crowds,  who  rushed  to  the  palace  of  Heb- 
demon,  seven  miles  from  the  city,  to  adore  the  nuh 
jesty  of  Fhocas  the  centurion.     A  modest  wish  of 
resigning  the  purple  to  the  rank  and  merit  of  Ger- 
manus was  opposed  by  his  resolution,  more  obstinate 
and  equally  sincere :  the  senate  and  clergy  obeyed 
his  summons,  and  as  soon  as  the  patriarch  wais  assiued 
of  his  orthodox  belief,  he  consecrated  the  succenfid 
usurper  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.    Ok 
the  third  day,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  thought- 
less people,  Phocas  made  his  public  entry  in  a  chaiiot 
drawn  by  four  white  horses :  the  revolt  of  the  tnMp 
was  rewarded  by  a  lavish  donative,  and  the  new  sove- 
reign, after  visiting  the  palace,  beheld  from  his  tbim 
the  games  of  the  hippodrome.     In  a  dispute  b£  pn- 
cedency  between  the  two  factions,  his  partial  jnd^ 
ment  inclined  in  favour  of  the  greens.   «*  Remember 
'^  that  Maurice  is  still  alive,''  resounded  from  the 


*  The  port  of  Eutropius,  where  Maurice  and  hii  dnldicii  ^^„  tww 
described  by  Oyllius  (die  Bosphoro  Tfatacio,  1.  in.  c.  xL)  as  one  ct  tlw 

b  jun  of  Chalcedon* 
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opposite  side  ;  ami  the  indiscreet  clamour  of  tbe  blues    chap. 
admonislied  and  stimulated  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant.  ^^^^^- . 
The  ininisteis  of  death  were  despatched  toChalcedon ;  dmiIi  of 
they  dragged  the  emperor  from  liis  sanctuary  :  and  and  his 
the  five  sons  of  Maurice  were  successively  murdered  ^''o^ 
before  the  eyes  of  their  agonizing  parent.     At  each  ^""^  "■ 
stroke  which  he  felt  in  his  heart,  he  found  strength 
to  reliearse  a  pious  ejaculation  :  "  Thou  art  just,  O 
"  Lord  !  and  thy  judgments  are  righteous."     And 
such,  in  the  last  moments,  was  his  rigid  attachment 
to  truth  and  justice,  that  he  revealed  to  the  soldiers 
the  pious  falsehood  of  a  nurse  who  presented  her  own 
child  in  the  place  of  a  royal  infant.  The  tragic  scene 
Was  finally  closed  by  the  execution  of  the  emperor 
himself,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the 
sixty-third  of  his  age.     The  bodies  of  the  father  and 
his  five  sons  were  cast  into  the  sea,  their  heads  were 
exposed  at  Constantinople  to  the  insults  or  pity  of 
the  multitude,  and  it  was  not  till  some  signs  of  pu- 
trefaction had  appeared  that  Phocas  connived  at  the 
private  burial  of  these  venerable  remains.     In  that 
grave,  the  faults  and  errors  of  Maurice  were  kindly 
inteiTed.     His  fate  alone  was  remembered ;  and  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years,  in  the  recital  of  the  histoiy 
of  Theophylact,  the  mournful  tale  was  interrupted  by 
the  tears  of  the  audience*. 

Such  tears  must  have  flowed  in  secret,  and  such  phooh 
compassion  would    have  been    criminal,  under  the  A^STIwa, 
reign  of  Phocas,  who  was  peaceably  acknowledged  ^°^-  ^^ 
in  the  provinces  of  the  East  anil  West.    The  images 
of  the  emperor  and  his  wife  Lcontia  were  exposed 
in  the  I^nteran  to  the  veneration  of  the  clergy  and 
senate  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
palace  of  the  Ca-sars,  between  those  of  Constantine 

•  Thi  tcvoll  of  Phoco.  «nd  lUalh  of  Maurice  are  told  by  ThtoplijUtr  Simo- 
nlu  (I.  Tiu.  c  1—12),  ihc  Pudiil  Chronicle  Ip.  3TJ,  'MO),  Theophanis 
(ihroiHigraph.  p.  TM-Sii),  Zoiurua  (torn.  u.  L  xiv.  p.  77—80),  and  CcdrenBs 
[p.  3M-M4). 
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CHAP,   and  Theodosius.     As  a  subject -and  a  Chtulimiit 
.  was  the  duty  of  Gregory  to  acquiesce  in  the  eits- 

blished  govemment,  but  the  joyful  applause  witk 
which  he  salutes  the  fortune  of  the  assassin  has  nt 
lied  with  indelible  disgrace  the  character  of  ihr 
saint.  The  successor  of  the  aposdes  might  hm 
inculcated  with  decent  firmness  the  guilt  of  blooi 
and  the  necessity  of  repentance  :  he  is  content  ti 
celebrate  the  deliverance  of  the  people  and  the  M 
of  the  oppressor ;  to  rejoice  that  the  piety  and  b^ 
nignity  of  Phocas  have  been  raised  by  FroYidenoetr 
the  Imperial  throne  \  to  pray  that  his  hands  msy  be 
strengthened  against  all  his  enemies  ;  and  to  eipita 
a  wish,  that,  after  a  long  and  triumphant  reigii,  hr 
may  be  transferred  from  a  temporal  to  an  everla>tBig 
kingdom.  I  have  already  traced  the  steps  ofaie- 
Yolution  so  pleasingi  in  Gregory's  opinioiit  both  ti 
heaven  and  eaith ;  and  Phocas  does  not  appear  ka 
hateful  in  the  exercise  than  in  the  acquisition  of 
His  cha-  power.  The  pencil  of  an  impartial  historian  has  de- 
lineated the  portrait  of  a  monster  ;  his  dinunutive 
and  deformed  person,  the  closeness  of  his  shaggy  ej^ 
brows,  his  red  hair,  his  beardless  chin,  and  his  diedc 
disfigured  and  discoloured  by  a  ibrmidahle  Ktf. 
Ignorant  of  letters,  of  laws,  and  even  of  arms,  tt 
indulged  in  the  supreme  rank  a  more  ample  piH  Ij 
vilege  of  lust  and  drunkenness,  and  his  brutal  pies-  " 
sures  were  either  injurious  to  his  subjects  or  di^ 
graceful  to  himself.  Without  assuming  the  oflfioe  of 
a  prince,  he  renounced  the  profession  of  a  soldier } 
and  the  reign  of  Phocas  afflicted  Europe  with  igno- 
minious peace,  and  Asia  with  desolating  war.  flii 
savage  temper  was  inflamed  by  passion^  hardened  Ij 
fear,  exasperated  by  resistance  or  reproach*  Tk 
flight  of  Theodosius  to  the  Persian  court  had  bees 
intercepted  by  a  rapid  pursuit,  or  a  deceitful  SMI- 
sage  :  he  was  beheaded  at  Nice,  and  the  last  hosn 
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of  the  young  prince  were  soothed  by  the  comforts  of  chap. 
religion  ami  the  consciousness  of  innocence.  Yet  ^^^^^- 
his  phantom  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  usurper  :  a 
whisper  was  circulated  through  the  East,  tliat  the 
son  of  Maurice  was  still  alive  :  the  people  expected 
their  avenger,  and  the  widow  and  daughters  of  the 
late  emperor  would  have  adopted  as  their  son  and 
brother  the  vilest  of  mankind,  hi  the  massacre  of 
the  Imperial  family,  the  mercy,  or  rather  the  dis- 
cretion, of  Phocas  had  spared  these  unhappy  females, 
and  they  were  decently  confined  to  a  private  house. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  empress  Constantina,  stdl  mind- 
ful of  her  father,  her  husband,  and  her  sons,  aspired 
to  freedom  and  revenge.  At  the  dead  of  night,  she 
escaped  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia ;  but  her  tears, 
and  the  gold  of  her  associate  Germanus,  were  in- 
sufficient to  provoke  an  insurrection.  Her  life  was 
forfeited  to  revenge,  and  even  to  justice  :  but  the 
patriarch  obtained  and  pledged  an  oath  for  her 
safety  j  a  monastery  was  allotted  for  her  prison,  and 
the  widow  of  Maurice  accepted  and  abused  the  lenity 
of  his  assassin.  The  discovery  or  the  suspicion  of  a 
second  conspiracy  dissolved  the  engagements  and 
rekindled  the  fury  of  Phocas.  A  matron  who  com- 
manded the  respect  and  pity  of  mankind,  the  daugh- 
ter, wife,  and  mother  of  emperors,  was  tortured  like 
the  vilest  malefactor,  to  force  a  confession  of  her  de- 
signs and  associates ;  and  the  empress  Constantina, 
with  her  three  innocent  daughters,  was  beheaded  at 
Chalcedon,  on  the  same  ground  which  had  been  »nd  ly. 
stained  with  the  blood  of  her  husband  and  five  sons.  ™"'^' 
Afler  such  an  example,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
enumerate  the  names  and  sufferings  of  meaner  vic- 
tims. Their  condemnation  was  seldom  preceded  by 
the  fonns  of  trial,  and  their  punishment  was  embit- 
tered by  the  refinements  of  cruelty  :  their  eyes  were 
picrce<i,  theii'  tongues  were  torn  from  tlie  root,  the 
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CHAP,  bands  and  feet  were  amputated ;  sonie  expired  ander 
XXXIX.  ^Yie  lash,  others  in  the  flames,  others  again  were 
transfixed  with  arrows ;  and  a  simple  speedy  death 
was  mercy  which  they  could  rarely  obtain.  The 
hippodrome,  the  sacred  asylum  of  the  pleasures  and 
the  liberty  of  the  Romans,  was  polluted  with  heads 
and  limbs,  and  mangled  bodies ;  and  the  companions 
of  Phocas  were  the  most  sensible,  that  neither  his 
favour,  nor  their  services,  could  protect  them  from 
a  tyrant,  the  worthy  rival  of  the  Caligulas  and  Do- 
mitians  of  the  first  age  of  the  empire. 
His  fau  A  daughter  of  Phocas,  his  only  child,  was  given 

A.D.610.  in  marriage  to  the  patrician  Crispus,  and  the  royal 
October  4.  jju^ges  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  wefre  indiscreetly 
placed  in  the  circus,  by  the  side  of  the  emperor. 
The  father  must  desire  that  his  posterity  should  in- 
herit the  fruit  of  his  crimes,  but  the  monarch,  was 
offended  by  this  premature  and  popular  association : 
the  tribunes  of  the  green  faction,  who  accused  the 
officious  error  of  their  sculptors,  were  condemned  to 
instant  death :  their  lives  were  granted  to  the  prayers 
of  the  people  ;  but  Crispus  might  reasonably  doubt 
whether  a  jealous  usurper  could  forget  and  pardon 
his  involuntary  competition.  The  green  faction  Was 
alienated  by  the  ingratitude  of  Phocas  and  the  loss 
of  theii:  privileges ;  every  province  of  the  empire  was 
ripe  for  rebellion  ;  and  Heraclius,  exarch  of  Africa, 
persisted  above  two  years  in  refusing  all  tribute  and 
obedience  to  the  centurion  who  disgraced  the  throne 
of  Constantinople.  By  the  secret  emissaries  of  Ciispiu 
and  the  senate,  the  independent  exarch  was  solicited 
to  save  and  to  govern  his  country :  but  his  ambitim 
was  chilled  by  age,  and  he  resigned  the  dangerous 
entei*prise  to  his  son  Heraclius,  and  to  Nicetas,.thiB 
son  of  Gregory  his  friend  and  lieutenant.  Tlie 
powers  of  Africa  were  armed  by  the  two  adventurous 
youths  i  they  agreed  that  the  one  should  navigate 
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the  fleet  from  Carthage  to  Constantinople,  that  the  chap. 
other  should  lead  an  army  through  Egypt  and  Asia,  ^^^"'' 
and  that  the  Imperial  purple  should  be  the  reward  of 
diligence  and  success.  A  faint  rumour  of  their  uo- 
dertakiitg  was  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  Phocas,  and 
the  wife  and  motlier  of  the  younger  Heraclius  were 
secured  as  the  hostages  of  his  faith :  but  the  trea- 
cherous art  ofCrispus  extenuated  the  distant  peril,  the 
moans  of  defence  were  neglected  or  delayed,  and  the 
tyrant  supinely  slept  till  the  African  navy  cast  anchor 
in  the  Hellespont.  Their  standard  was  joined  at 
Abydos  by  the  fugitives  and  exiles  who  thirsted  for 
revenge ;  the  ships  of  Heraclius,  whose  lofty  niasts 
were  adorned  with  the  holy  symbols  of  religion, 
steered  their  triumphant  course  through  the  Pro- 
pontis ;  and  Phocas  beheld  from  the  windows  of 
the  palace  his  approaching  and  inevitable  fate.  The 
green  faction  was  tempted,  by  gifts  and  promises,  to 
oppose  a  feeble  and  fruitless  resistance  to  the  land- 
ing of  the  Africans;  but  the  people,  and  even  the 
guards,  were  determined  by  the  well-timed  defection 
of  Crispus ;  and  the  tyrant  was  seized  by  a  private 
enemy,  who  boldly  invaded  the  solitude  of  the  palace. 
Stripped  of  the  diadem  and  purple,  clothed  in  a  vile 
habit,  and  loaded  with  chains,  he  was  transported  in 
a  small  boat  to  the  Imperial  galley  of  Heraclius,  who 
reproached  him  with  the  crimes  of  his  abominable 
reign.  "  Wilt  thou  govern  better?"  were  the  last 
words  of  the  despair  of  Phocas.  After  suflTering  each 
variety  of  insidt  and  torture,  his  head  was  severed 
from  liis  body,  the  mangled  trunk  was  cast  into  the 
dames,  and  the  same  treatment  was  inflicted  on  the 
statues  of  the  vain  usurper,  and  the  seditious  banner 
of  the  green  faction.  The  voice  of  the  clergy,  the 
senate,  and  the  people,  invited  Heraclius  to  ascend 
the  throne  which  he  had  pnrified  from  guilt  and 
ignomuiy ;  after  some  graceful  hesitation,  he  yielded 
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€HAP.    to  their  entreaties.   His  coronMion  wai  aocompuiied 
^^^^'  by  that  of  his  wife  Eiidoxia  j  and  their  posterity,  till 
Reign  of     the  fourth  generation^  continued  to  rei^  over  the 
AfSfSio,  empire  of  the  East.     The  voyage  of  Heraclius  had 
^%^2  ^^^  ®*sy  and  prosperous ;  the  tedious  mateh  of  Ni* 
Feb.  11.     cetas  was  not  accomplished  before  the  deciaioQ  ni 
the  contest :  but  he  submitted  without  a  murmur  to 
the  fortune  of  his  friend,  and  his  laudable  intentioni 
Were   rewarded  with   an   equestrian  statue^   and  ■ 
daughter  of  the  emperor.     It  was  more  difficult  to 
trust  the  fidelity  of  Crispus,  whose  recent  services 
were  recompensed  by  the  command  of  the  Capp^ 
docian  army.     His  arrogance  soon  provoked^  bbA 
seemed  to  excuse,  the  ingratitude  of  hia  new  sove- 
reign;    In  the  presence  of  the  senate,  the  son-in-law 
of  Phocas  was  condemned  to  embrace  the  monastic 
life  i  and  the  sentence  was  justified  by  the  weight^ 
observation  of  Heraclius,  that   the  man  who  had 
betrayed  his  father  could  never  be  faithful  to  his 
friend. 
choBToes         Even  after  his  death  the  republic  was  afflicted  hj 

inv&dcs 

the  Roman  the  crimcs  of  Phocas,  which  armed  with  a  pious  caiu6 
A?  D?603,  *^^  ™^s*  formidable  of  her  enemies.  According  to 
^^  the  friendly  and  equal  forms  of  the  Byzaltitine  and 

Persian  courts,  he  announced  his  exaltation  to  thi 
throne ;  and  his  ambassador  Lilius,  who  had  pre* 
sented  him  with  the  heads  of  Maurice  and  his  sonii 
was  the  best  qualified  to  describe  the  circnmstanees 
of  the  tragic  scene  *.  However  it  might  be  var^ 
nished  by  fiction  or  sophistry,  Chosroes  turned  witk 
horror  from  the  assassin,  imprisoned  the  pretended 
envoy,  disclaimed  the  usurper,  and  declared  himself 
the  avenger  of  his  father  and  benefactor.  The  sen* 
timents  of  grief  and  resentment  which    humanity 

*  Theophylact,  L  viiL  c.  15.    The  Hfe  of  Mauiiee  mm  oonnMid  alioiit  dn 
year  628  (L  vHi.  c  13)  by  Theophylact  Simocatta,  ex^pnetet^  a  Mlbt  ti 

Egypt. 
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would  feel,  and  honour  would  dictate,  promoted,  on    chap. 

this  occasion,  the  interest  of  the  Persian  king  ;  and  , '_ 

his  interest  was  powerfully  magnified  by  the  national 
and  religious  prejudices  of  the  Magi  and  satraps. 
In  a  strain  of  artful  adulation,  which  assumed  the 
language  of  freedons,  they  presumed  to  censure  the 
excess  of  his  gratitude  and  friendship  for  the  Greeks  ; 
a  nation  with  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  conclude 
either  peace  or  alliance  ;  whose  superstition  was  de- 
void of  truth  and  justice,  and  who  must  be  incapable 
of  any  virtue,  since  they  could  perpetrate  the  most 
atrocious  of  crimes,  the  impious  murder  of  their  sove- 
reign. For  the  crime  of  an  ambitious  centurion, 
the  nation  which  he  oppressed  was  chastised  with  the 
calamities  of  war ;  and  the  same  calamities,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  were  retaliated  and  redoubled 
on  the  heads  of  the  Persians*.  The  general  who 
had  restored  Chosroes  to  the  throne  still  commanded 
in  the  East ;  and  tlie  name  of  Narses  was  the  for- 
midable sound  with  which  the  Assyrian  mothers 
were  accustomed  to  terrify  their  infants.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  a  native  subject  of  Persia  should 
encourage  his  master  and  his  friend  to  deliver  and 
possess  the  provinces  of  Asia.  It  is  still  more  pro- 
bable, that  Chosroes  should  animate  his  troops  by 
tlio  assurance  that  the  sword  which  they  dreaded  the 
most  would  remain  in  its  scabbard,  or  be  drawn  in 
their  favour.  The  hero  could  not  depend  on  the 
faith  of  a  tyrant ;  and  the  tyrant  was  conscious  how 
little  he  deserved  the  obedience  of  an  hero  ;  Narses 
was  removed  from  his  military  command  ;  he  reared 

*  M'c  muiI  now,  for  aome  agci,  take  our  leaw  of  nmlcnipimrj  hiituriuia,  and 
dueati.  If  it  be  a  dcKenl,  tram  the  afliicUtiDt;  of  rhelork  (o  the  rude  simplicity 
of  cbronidn  and  abridginmu.  ThoK  of  Theuphanes  (ChrtHiograjih.  p.  244 — 
379)  and  Ni«pbonii  (p.  9— Mi)  wpply  a  regular,  but  iniperbcl,  aeriN  at  the 
I^9B>Il  w»t )  and  fa  any  addidinial  faclB  I  quMc  my  apcciJ  autharitieL  Thoo- 
pbuica,  a  coiitiei  who  Ucame  a  monk,  tmi  bom  A.  D.  74H )  Nicephoiuit,  purU 
ard)  of  Cwuuniinople,  alio  died  A.  D.  »i9,  wis  wniewhat  younger  i  HankilU 
de  Scripioribu*  Uyzantinii,  p.  300— 24*L 
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CMAP.   an  independent  standard  at  Hierapolis  in  Sirria :  he 
^  was  betrayed  by  fallacious  promises,  and  burnt  alive 

in  the  market-place  of  Constantinople.  Deprived  of 
the  only  chief  whom  they  could  fear  or  esteem,  the 
bands  which  he  had  led  to  victory  were  twice  broken 
by  the  cavalry,  trampled  by  the  elephants,  and  pierced 
by  the  arrows  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  a  great  number 
of  the  captives  were  beheaded,  on  the  field  of  battle 
by  the  sentence  of  the  victor,  who  might  justly  con- 
demn these  seditious  mercenaries  as  the  authors  or 
accomplices  of  the  death  of  Maurice.  Under  the 
reign  of  Phocas,  the  fortifications  of  Merdin,  Dara, 
Amida, .  and  Edessa,  were  successively  besieged. 


His  con-  duced,  and  destroyed,  by  the  Persian  monarch :  he 
&y^^  passed  the  Euphrates,  occupied  the  Syrian  cities^ 
A.  D.  611;  HJei-apolis,  Chalchis,  and  Berrhsea  or  Aleppo,  and 
soon  encompassed  the  walls  of  Antioch  with  his  irre- 
sistible arms.  The  rapid  tide  of  success  discloses 
the  decay  of  the  empire,  the  incapacity  of  FhocaSi 
and  the  disaffection  of  his  subjects ;  and  Chosroes 
provided  a  decent  apology  for  their  submission  or 
revolt,  by  an  impostor  who  attended  his  camp,  as  the 
son  of  Maurice^  and  the  lawful  heir  of  the  mon- 
archy. 

The  first  intelligence  from  the  East  which  He- 
raclius  received f  was  that  of  the  loss  of  Antioch;  but 
the  aged  metropolis,  so  often  overturned  by  earth- 
quakes and  pillaged  by  the  enemy,  could  supply  but 
a  small  and  languid  stream  of  treasure  and  blood* 


*  The  Persian  historians  have  been  themselTes  deceived ;   but 
(p.  244)  accuses  Chosroes  of  the  fraud  and  falsdiood ;  and  £atyciiiiu 
(AnnaL  torn.  ii.  p.  211}  that  the  son  of  Maurice,  who  wat  mitw  ftom  dH  Wh 
sassins,  lived  and  died  a  monk  on  mount  Sinai. 

-f*  Eut^chius  dates  all  the  losses  of  the  empire  under  the  xeign  of  FhocHi  ■ 
error  which  saves  the  honour  of  Ueraclius»  whom  he  brinn  not  ftom  Cvdif^ 
but  Salonica,  with  a  fleet  laden  with  vegetables  fi«  the  rauf  of  GonaiHitiiiHlB 
CAnnal.  torn.  ii.  p.  223,  224).  The  other  Christians  of  the  But,  BnUbnm^ 
(apud  Asseman,  Bibliodicc.  Oriental,  torn.  iii.  p.  412,  413),  XSlnMiciii  (Hlit  Sft> 
racen*  p*  13 — 16),  Abulpharagius  (Dynast  p.  98,  99),  are  nuxiB  dinoen  adae- 
curate.    The  years  of  the  Persian  wac.aie  disjioeed  in  tfae  duonologj  of  F^jL 
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Tlie  Persians  were  equally  successful  and  more  for-  chap, 
tunate  in  the  sack  of  Cffisarea,  the  capital  of  Cappa-  ;'^^^^^' 
(locia;  and  as  they  advanced  beyond  the  ramparts 
of  the  frontier,  the  boundary  of  ancient  war,  they 
found  a  less  obstinate  resistance  and  a  more  plentiful 
harvest.  The  pleasant  vale  of  Damascus  has  been 
adorned  in  every  age  with  a  royal  city  :  her  obscure 
felicity  has  hitherto  escaped  the  historian  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  :  but  Chosroes  reposed  his  troops  in  the 
paradise  of  Damascus  before  he  ascended  the  hills 
of  Libaniis,  or  invaded  the  cities  of  the  Phoenician 
coast.  The  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  ofPaitsiiKe, 
meditated  by  Nnshirvan,  was  achieved  by  the  zeal 
and  avarice  of  his  grandson  ;  the  ruin  of  the  proudest 
monument  of  Christianity  was  vehemently  urged  by 
the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi ;  and  he  could  in- 
list,  for  this  holy  warfare,  an  army  of  six  and  twenty 
thousand  Jews,  whose  furious  bigotry  might  com- 
pensate, in  some  degree,  for  the  want  of  valour  and 
discipline.  After  the  reduction  of  Galilee,  and  the 
region  beyond  the  Jordan,  whose  resistance  appears 
to  have  delayed  the  fate  of  the  capital,  Jerusalem  it- 
self was  taken  by  assault.  The  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
and  the  stately  churches  of  Helena  and  Constantine, 
were  consumed,  or  at  least  damaged,  by  the  flames  j 
the  devout  offerings  of  three  hundred  years  were 
rifled  in  one  sacrilegious  day ;  the  patriarch  Zacha- 
riah,  and  the  true  cross,  were  transported  into  Persia; 
and  the  massacre  of  ninety  thousand  Christians  is  im- 
puted to  the  Jews  and  Arabs  who  swelled  the  disorder 
of  the  Persian  march.  The  fugitives  of  Palestine  were 
entertained  at  Alexandria  by  the  charity  of  John  the 
ai-chbishop,  who  is  distinguished  among  a  crowd  of 
saints  by  the  epithet  of  almS'giver :  and  the  revenues 
of  the  church,  with  a  treasure  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  were  restored  to  the  true  proprietors, 
the  poor  of  every  countiy  and  every  denomination. 
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,    But  Egypt  itself,  the  only  province  which  had  beeal 
;;_  exempt,  since  the  time  of  Diocletian,  from  foreign  1 
and  domestic  war,  was  again  subdued  by  the  sue-  I 
cessors  of  Cynis.     Pelusium,  the  key   of  that  ira* 
*  pervious  country,  was  surprised  by  the  cavalry  of  the  I 
Persians :  they  passed,  with  impunity,  the  innumer- 
able channels  of  the  Delta,  and  explored  the  long  I 
valley  of  the  Nile,  from  the  pyramids  of  Memphis  to  i 
the  confines  of  Ethiopia.     Alexandria  might  have  ' 
been  relieved  by  a  naval  force,  but  the  archbishop  | 
and  the  pra;fect  embarked  for  Cyprus  ;  and  Chosroes 
entered  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  which  still  pre- 
served a  wealthy  remnant  of  industry  and  commerce. 
His  western  trophy  was  erected,  not  on  the  walls  of 
Carthage,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli:  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Cyrene  were  finally  extirpatetl; 
and  the  conqueror,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Alex- 
ander, returned  in  triumph  through  the  sands  of  tlie 
Lybian  desert.     In  the  first  campaign,  another  army 
';  advanced  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Thi-acian  Bos- 
phorus ;  Chaleedon  surrendered  after  a  long  siege, 
and  a  Persian  camp  was  maintained  above  ten  years 
in  the  presence  of  Constantinople.    The  sea-coast  of 
Pontus,  the  city  of  Ancyra,  and  the  isle  of  Rhodes, 
are  enumerated  among  the  last  conquests  of  the  great 
king ;  and  if  Chosvoes  had  possessed  any  maiitime 
power,   his  boundless  ambition  would    have  spread 
slavery  and  desolation  over  the  provinces  of  Europe. 
From  the  long-disputed  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  the  reign  of  the  grandson  of  Nushirvan 
was  suddenly  extended  to  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Nile,  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 
But  the  provinces,  which  had  been  fashioned  by  tlie 
habits  of  six  hundred  years  to  the  virtues  and  vicei 
of  the  Roman  government,  supported  with  reluct- 
ance the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians.     The  idea  of  a  re- 
public was  kept  alive  by  the  institutions,  or  at  least 
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by  the  writings,  of  the  Greeks  ami  lloniaiis,  and  the 
subjects  of  Heraclius  had  been  educated  to  prononnce  J_ 
the  words  of  liberty  and  law.  But  it  has  always  been 
the  pride  and  policy  of  oriental  princes  to  display 
the  titles  and  attributes  of  their  omnipotence ;  to 
upbraid  a  nation  of  slaves  with  their  true  name  and 
abject  condition,  and  to  enforce,  by  cruel  and  insolent 
threats,  the  rigour  of  their  absolute  conimanits.  Tlie 
Christians  of  the  East  were  scandalized  by  the  wor- 
ship of  fire,  and  the  impious  doctrine  of  the  two 
principles :  the  Maf^i  were  not  less  intolerant  than 
the  bishops,'  and  the  martyrdom  of  some  native  Per- 
sians, who  had  deserted  the  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
was  conceived  to  be  the  prelude  of  a  fierce  and  general 
persecution.  By  the  laws  of  Justinian,  the  adversaries 
of  the  church  were  made  the  enemies  of  the  state; 
the  alliance  of  the  Jews,  Nestoiians,  and  Jacobites, 
had  contributed  to  the  success  of  Chosroes,  and  his 
partial  favour  to  the  sectaries  provoked  the  hatred 
and  fears  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  Conscious  of  their 
fear  and  hatred,  the  Persian  conqueror  governed  his 
new  subjects  with  an  iron  sceptre ;  and  as  if  he 
suspected  the  stability  of  his  dominion,  he  exhausted 
their  wealth  by  exorbitant  tributes  and  licentious 
rapine,  despoiled  or  demolished  the  temples  of  the 
Kast,  and  tra!is]>orted  to  his  hereditary  realms  the 
gold,  the  silver,  the  precious  marbles,  the  arts,  and 
the  artists  of  the  Asiatic  cities.  In  the  obscure  pic- 
ture of  the  calamities  of  the  empire*,  it  is  not  easy  to 
discern  the  figure  of  Chosroes  himself,  to  separate 
his  actions  from  those  of  his  lieutenants,  or  to  as- 
certain his  personal  merit  in  the  general  blaze  of 
giory  and  magnificence.  He  enjoyed  with  ostenta- 
tion the  fruits  of  victory,  and  frequently  retired  from 
the  hardships  of  war  to  the  luxury  of  the  palace. 
But  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  yea^s,  Ije  was  de- 

*  Abu1|)hnni([TUB,  Dynul.  p.  90,      KImMW.  Hill.  8uifen.  p.  14. 
VOL.    IV.  A   A 
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CHAP,   terred  by  superstition  or  resentment  from  approach- 
^^^^^'  ing  the  gates  of  Cte siphon :  and  his  favourite  re- 
sidence of  Artemita,  or  Dastagerd,  was  situate  beyond 
the  Tigris,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
capital  *.     The  adjacent  pastures  were  covered  with 
flocks  and  herds  :  the  paradise  or  park  was  replenished 
with  pheasants,  peacocks,  ostriches,  roebucks,  and 
wild  boars ;  and  the  noble  game  of  lions  and  tigers 
was  sometimes  turned  loose  for  the  bolder  pleasures 
of  the  chase.     Nine  hundred  and  sixty  el^hants 
were  maintained  for  the  use  or  splendour  of  the  great 
king :  his  tents  and  baggage  were  carried  into  the 
field  by  twelve  thousand  great  camels  and  eight  thou- 
sand of  a  smaller  size ;  and  the  royal  stables  were 
filled  with  six  thousand  mules  and  horses,  among 
whom  the  names  of  Shebdiz  and  Barid  are  renowned 
for  their  speed  or  beauty.     Six  thousand   guards 
successively  mounted  before  the  palace  gate  ;  and  the 
service  of  the  interior  apartments  was  performed  bj 
twelve  thousand  slaves.     The  various   treasures  6f 
gold,  silver,  gems,  silk,  and  aromatics,  were  deposited 
in  a  hundred  subterraneous  vault§ ;  and  the  chamber 
Badaverd  ^denoted  the  accidental  gift  of  the  winds 
which  had  wafted  the  spoils  of  Heraclius  into  one  d 
the  Syrian  harbours  of  his  rival.  The  voice  of  flattery, 
and  perhaps  of  fiction,  is  not  ashamed  to  compute  the 
thirty  thousand  rich  hangings  that  adorned  th^  walbi 
the  forty  thousand  columns  of  silver,  or  more  pre- 
bably  of  marble,  and  plated  wood,  that  supported  the 
roof ;  and  the  thousand  globes  of  gold  suspended  in 
the  dome,  to  imitate  the  motions  of  the  planets  and 
the  constellations  of  the  zodiac  f.    While  the  Paw 
monarch  contemplated  the  wonders  of  his  art' and 


*  D*AnvilIe,  Mem.  de  PAcademie  de«  Inscriptioiii,  torn,  xxxfi.  vl  588-^ 

t  Theophanes,  Chronograph,  p.  268.    D'Hobdot,  mKB^MhrniuB  Oa^^ 

p.  997-    The  Greeks  describe  die  decay,  the  Persians  the  ■plfftidonrof  DtMrf: 

but  the  former  speak  from  the  modest  witness  of  the  eye,  (he  latttHm^ 

vague  report  of  the  ear. 
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2>ower,  he  received  an  epistle  from  an  obscure  citizen    chap. 

of  Mecca,  inviting  him  to  acknowledge  Mahomet  as '_ 

the  apostle  of  God.  He  rejected  the  invitation,  and 
tore  the  epistle.  "  It  is  thus,"  exclaimed  the  Arabian 
prophet,  "  that  God  will  tear  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
"  ject  the  supplications  of  Chosroes."  Placed  on  the 
verge  of  the  two  great  empires  of  the  East,  Mahomet 
observed  with  secret  joy  the  progress  of  their  mutual 
destruction  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Persian  triumphs, 
he  ventured  to  foretell,  that  before  many  years  should 
elapse,  victory  would  again  return  to  the  banners  of 
the  Romans. 

At  the  time  when  this  prediction  is  said  to  have  Distnasof 
been  delivered,  no  prophecy  could  be  more  distant  a*d?  "lo 
from  its  accomplishment,  since  the  first  twelve  years  ~^'^~- 
of  Heraclius  announced  the  approaching  dissolution 
of  the  empire.  If  the  motives  of  Chosroes  had  been 
pure  and  honourable,  he  must  have  ended  the  quarrel 
with  the  death  of  Phocas,  and  he  would  have  em- 
braced, as  his  best  ally,  the  fortunate  African  who 
had  80  generously  avenged  the  injuries  of  his  bene- 
factor Mauricp.  The  prosecution  of  the  war  revealed 
the  true  character  of  the  Barbarian  ;  and  the  sup- 
pliant embassies  of  Heraclius  to  beseech  his  clemency, 
that  he  would  spare  the  innocent,  accept  a  tribute, 
and  give  peace  to  the  world,  were  rejected  with  con- 
temptuous silence  or  insolent  menace.  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  the  provinces  of  Asia,  were  subdued  by  the  Per- 
sian arms  ;  while  Europe,  from  the  confines  of  Istria 
to  the  long  wall  of  Thrace,  was  oppressed  by  the 
Avars,  unsatiated  with  the  blood  and  rapine  of  the 
Italian  war.  Tliey  had  coolly  massacred  their  male 
captives  in  the  sacred  field  of  Pannonia ;  the  women 
and  children  were  reduced  to  servitude,  and  the 
noblest  virgins  were  abandoned  to  the  promiscuous 
lust  of  the  Barbarians.  By  these  implacable  enemies, 
Heraclius,  on  either  side,  was  insulted  and  besieged  ; 
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CHAP,  and  the  Roman  empire  was  reduced  to  the  wdis  of 
^^^^^'  Constantinople,  with  the  remnant  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Africa,  and  some  maritime  cities,  from  Tyre  to 
Trebizond,  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  After  the  loss  of 
Egypt,  the  capital  was  afflicted  by  famine  and  pes- 
tilence; and  the  emperor,  incapable  of  resistance, 
and  hopeless  of  relief,  had  resolved  to  transfer  his 
person  and  government  to  the  more  secure  residence 
of  Carthage.  His  ships  were  already  laden  with  the 
treasures  of  the  palace,  but  his  flight  was  arrested  by 
the  patriarch,  who  armed  the  powers  of  religion  in 
the  defence  of  his  countiy,  led  Heraclius  to  the  altar 
of  St.  Sophia,  and  extorted  a  solemn  oath,  that  he 
would  live  and  die  with  the  people  whom  God  had 
intrusted  to  his  care.  The  chagan  was  encamped  in 
the  plains  of  Thrace,  but  he  dissembled  his  perfidious 
designs,  and  solicited  an  interview  with  the  emperor 
near  the  town  of  Heraclia.  Their  reconciliation  wis 
celebrated  with  equestrian  games ;  the  senate  and 
people,  in  their  gayest  apparel,  resorted  to  the  festival 
of  peace ;  and  the  Avars  beheld,  with  envyaind  desire^ 
the  spectacle  of  Roman  luxury.  On  a  sudden,  the 
hippodrome  was  encompassed  by  the  Scythian  ca- 
valry, who  had  pressed  their  secret  and  nocturnal 
march  :  the  tremendous  sound  of  the  chagan's  whip 
gave  the  signal  of  the  assault ;  and  Heraclius,  WFqp- 
ping  his  diadem  round  his  arm,  was  saved,  with  ex- 
treme hazard,  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  So  nqpid 
was  the  pursuit,  that  the  Avars  almost  entered  tbe 
golden  gate  of  Constantinople  with  the  flying  crowds: 
but  the  plunder  of  the  suburbs  rewarded  their  treason, 
and  they  transported  beyond  the  Danube  two  bmi- 
dred  and  seventy  thousand  captives.  •  On  the  shoR 
of  Chalcedon,  the  emperor  held  a  safer  conference 
with  a  more  honourable  foe,  who,  before  Heradias 
descended  from  his  galley,  saluted  with  reveience 
'^^"^^  and  pity  the  majesty  of  the  purple.      The  friendly 
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oHt'i-  of  Sain  the  Persian  general,  to  conduct  an  chap. 
embassy  to  the  presence  of  the  great  king,  was  ac-  ' 
cepted  with  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  tJie  pi'ayer 
for  pardon  and  peace  was  humbly  presented  by  the 
pra:torian  pnefect,  the  prtefect  of  the  city,  and  one 
of  the  first  ecelesiastics  of  the  patriarchal  church. 
But  the  lieutenant  of  Chosroes  had  fatally  mistaken 
the  intentions  of  his  master.  "  It  was  not  an  eni- 
"  bassy,"  said  the  tyrant  of  Asia,  "  it  was  the  person 
"  of  Heraclius,  bound  in  chains,  that  he  should  have 
"  brought  to  the  foot  of  my  throne.  I  will  never  give 
"  peace  to  the  emperor  of  Rome  till  he  has  abjured 
"  his  crucified  God,  and  embraced  the  worship  of  the 
"  sun."  Sain  was  flayed  alive,  according  to  the  in- 
human practice  of  his  country ;  and  the  separate  and 
rigorous  confinement  of  the  ambassadors  violated  the 
law  of  nations  and  the  faith  of  an  express  stipulation. 
Yet  the  experience  ^)f  six  years  at  length  persuaded 
the  Persian  monarch  to  renounce  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  and  to  speeify  the  annual  tribute  or 
ransom  of  the  Roman  Empire  :  a  thousand  talents  of 
gold,  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  a  thousand  silk 
robes,  a  thousand  horses,  and  a  thousand  virgins. 
Heraclius  subscribed  these  ignominious  terms ;  but 
the  time  and  space  which  he  obtained  to  collect  such 
treasures  from  the  poverty  of  the  Kast  was  indus- 
triously employed  in  the  preparations  of  a  bold  and 
desperate  attack. 

Of  the  characters  conspicuous  in  history,  that  ofH'^pt^- 
HeracJms  is  one  or  the  most  extraordinary  and  m-forwu, 
consistent.  In  the  first  and  last  yeai-s  of  a  long  reign,  ^'  "*'  ''^'' 
the  emperor  appears  to  he  the  slave  of  sloth,  of  plea> 
sure,  or  of  superstition,  the  careless  and  impotent 
Kpectator  of  the  public  calamities.     But  the  languid 
mists  of  the  morning  and  evening  arc  separated  by 
the  brightness  of  the  meridian  sun  :  the  Arcadius  of 
ilie  pahicc   arose  the  fa-sar  of  the  camp;   and  the 
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CHAP,   and  the  Roman  empire  was  reduced  to  the  walls  of 
^^^^^'  Constantinople,  with  the  remnant  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Africa,  and  some  maritime  cities,  from  Tyre  to 
Trebizond,  of  the  Asiatic  coast.     After  the  loss  of 
Egypt,  the  capital  was  afflicted  by  famine  and  pes- 
tilence; and  the  emperor,  incapable  of  resistaiice, 
and  hopeless  of  relief,  had  resolved  to  transfer  his 
person  and  government  to  the  more  secure  residence 
of  Carthage.    His  ships  were  already  laden  with  the 
treasures  of  the  palace,  but  his  flight  was  arrested  by 
the  patriarch,  who  armed  the  powers  of  religion  in 
the  defence  of  his  countiy,  led  Heraclius  to  the  altar 
of  St.  Sophia,  and  extorted  a  solemn  oath,  that  he 
would  live  and  die  with  the  people  whom  God  had 
intrusted  to  his  care.    The  chagan  was  encamped  in 
the  plains  of  Thrace,  but  he  dissembled  his  perfidious 
designs,  and  solicited  an  interview  with  the  emperor 
near  the  town  of  Heraclia.    Their  reconciliation  was 
celebrated  with  equestrian  games ;  the  senate  and 
people,  in  their  gayest  apparel,  resorted  to  the  festival 
of  peace ;  and  the  Avars  beheld,  with  envyaiid  desire, 
the  spectacle  of  Roman  luxury.     On  a  sudden,  the 
hippodrome  was  encompassed  by  the  Scythian  ca- 
valry, who  had  pressed  their  secret  and  nocturnal 
march  :  the  tremendous  sound  of  the  chagan's  whip 
gave  the  signal  of  the  assault ;  and  Heraclius,  wrap- 
ping his  diadem  round  his  arm,  was  saved,  with  ex- 
treme hazard,  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse.  So  rapid 
was  the  pursuit,  that  the  Avars  almost  entered  the 
golden  gate  of  Constantinople  with  the  flying  crowds: 
but  the  plunder  of  the  suburbs  rewarded  their  treason, 
and  they  transported  beyond  the  Danube  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  captives.  •    On  the  shore 
of  Chalcedon,  the  emperor  held  a  safer  conference 
with  a  more  honourable  foe,  who,  before  Heradim 
descended  from  his  galley,  saluted  with   reverence 
-jewiidu  ^^j  pjjy  j.jjg  majesty  of  the  purple.      The  friendly 
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of  the  Barbarians ;  the  loss,  even  of  these  seditious  chap. 
veterans,  was  imperfectly  supplied  by  the  new  levies  ^^^^^* 
of  Heraclius,  and  the  gold  of  the  sanctuary  united  in 
the  same  camp  the  names,  and  arms,  and  languages, 
of  the  East  and  West.  He  would  have  been  content 
with  the  neutrality  of  the  Avars ;  and  his  friendly 
entreaty  that  the  chagan  would  act,  not  as  the  enemy 
but  as  the  guardian  of  the  empire,  was  accompanied 
with  a  more  persuasive  donative  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Two  days  after  the  festival 
of  Easter,  the  emperor,  exchanging  his  purple  for 
the  simple  garb  of  a  penitent  and  warrior,  gave  the 
signal  of  his  departure.  To  the  faith  of  the  people 
Heraclius  recommended  his  children ;  the  civil  and 
military  powers  were  vested  in  the  most  deserving 
hands ;  and  the  discretion  of  the  patriarch  and  senate 
was  authorised  to  save  or  surrender  the  city,  if  they 
should  be  oppressed  in  his  absence  by  the  superior 
forces  of  the  enemy. 

The  neighbouring  heights  of  Chalcedon  were  co-  Fiwt  expc- 
vered  with  tents  and  arms :  but  if  the  new  levies  of  HerMUue 
Heraclius  had  been  rashly  led  to  the  attack,  the  vie-  ^^^^® 
tory  of  the  Persians  in  the  sight  of  Constantinople  a.  d.  622. 
might  have  been  the  last  day  of  the  Roman  empire. 
As  imprudent  would  it  have  been  to  advance  into 
the  provinces   of  Asia,    leaving  their   innumerable 
cavalry  to  intercept  his  convoys,  and  continually  to 
hang  on  the  lassitude  and  disorder  of  his  rear.    But 
the  Greeks  were  still  masters  of  the  sea ;  a  fleet  of 
galleys,  transports,  and  storeships,  was  assembled  in 
the  harbour ;  the  Barbarians  consented  to  embark ; 
a  steady  wind  carried  them  through  the  Hellespont ; 
the  western  and  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  lay  on 
their  left  hand ;  the  spirit  of  their  chief  was  first 
displayed  in  a  storm  ;  and  even  the  eunuchs  of  his 
train  were  excited  to  suffer  and  to  work  by  the 
example  of  their  master.     He  landed  his  troops  on 
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CHAP,  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  in  the  inilf  of 
'  '  Scanderoon.  where  the  coast  suddenly  turns  to  the 
south*;  and  his  discernment  was  expressed  in  the 
choice  of  this  important  postf.  From  all  sides,  the 
scattered  garrisons  of  the  maritime  cities  and  the 
mountains  might  repair  with  speed  and  safety  to  hii 
Imperial  standard.  The  natural  fortifications  of  G- 
licia  protected,  and  even  concealed,  the  camp  of  He- 
raclius,  which  was  pitched  near  Issus,  on  the  same 
ground  where  Alexander  had  vanquished  thehoet  of 
Darius.  The  angle  which  the  emperor  occupied 
was  deeply  indented  into  a  vast  semicircle  of  the 
Asiatic,  Armenian,  and  Syrian  provinces ;  and  to 
whatsoever  point  of  the  circumference  he  should 
direct  his  attack,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  dissemUe  hit 
own  motions,  and  to  prevent  those  of  the  enemy.  In 
the  camp  of  Issus,  the  Roman  general  reformed  the 
sloth  and  disorder  of  the  veterans,  and  educated  the 
new  recruits  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  militSEy 
viitue.  Unfolding  the  image  of  Christ,  he  uiged 
them  to  revenge  the  holy  altars  which  had  been  pro- 
faned by  the  worshippers  of  fire ;  addressing  them  hj 
the  endearing  appellations  of  sons  and  brethren,  he 
deplored  the  public  and  private  wrongs  of  the  re- 
public. The  subjects  of  a  monarch  were  persoaded 
that  they  fought  in  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and  a 

*  George  of  Pisidia  (Acroas.  h.  10,  p.  8)  has  fixed  tUs  impoctaiit  point  rflb 
Syrian  and  Cilician  gates.  They  are  elegantly  described  by  XcdobImBs  «b 
marched  through  them  a  thousand  years  before.  A  nanow  paw  nfflmeikdi 
between  steep  high  rocks  (^tcTgai  iiXiSarai)  and  the  MediterruicMi  wm  dotri  rt 
each  end  by  strong  gates,  impregnable  to  the  land  (vflip«\0ti>  mi  i|«  pu\^ » 
cessible  by  sea  (Anabasis,  1.  i.  p.  35,  36,  with  Hutchinaon**  GeogEuluGHDih 
sertation,  p.  vi.).  The  gates  were  thirty-five  porasangSt  or  loiynci,  nnlteM 
(Anabasis,  L  i.  p.  33,  34),  and  eight  or  ten  ftom  Anoodb  (OMfM 
Itiiierar.  Wesseling.  p.  o80,  581.  ^hultens,  Index.  C^eogrmpiik  ■dcHBBi 
Vit.  Saladin.  p.  9.  voyage  en  Turquie  et  en  Pene^  par  M.  Otlar«  Mh  L 
p.  78,  79). 

-f*  HeracHus  might  write  to  a  friend  in  the  modest  words  of  Gieero  s  ^  GiM 
^^  habuimus  ea  ipsa  qua}  contra  Darium  habuerat  vpoA  Tiim 


perator  baud  paulo  melior  quam  aut  tu  aut  MjO.**  Ad  Atdeiim,  t.  90l  Imi^ 
a  rich  and  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  Xenopnon,  was  mined  bj  dwpnaMdiy 
of  Alexandria  or  Scandaroon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay. 
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similar  enthusiasm  was  communicated  to  the  foreign 
mercenaries,  who  must  have  viewed  with  equal  indif-  _ 
ierence  the  interest  of  Rome  and  of  Persia.  Hera- 
clius  himself,  with  the  skill  and  patience  of  a  centu- 
rion, inculcated  the  lessons  of  the  school  of  tactics, 
and  the  soldiers  were  assiduously  trained  in  the  use 
of  their  weapons,  and  the  exercises  and  evolutions  of 
the  field.  The  cavalry  and  infantry  in  light  or  heavy 
armour  were  divided  into  two  parties  ;  the  trumpets 
were  fixed  in  the  centre,  and  their  signals  directed 
the  march,  the  charge,  the  retreat,  or  pursuit;  the 
direct  or  oblique  order,  the  deep  or  extended  phalans ; 
to  represent  in  fictitious  combat  the  operations  of 
genuine  war.  Whatever  hardship  the  emperor  im- 
posed on  the  troops,  he  inflicted  with  equal  severity 
on  himself;  their  labour,  their  diet,  their  sleep, 
were  measured  by  the  inflexible  rules  of  discipline ; 
ami,  without  despising  the  enemy,  they  were  taught 
to  repose  an  implicit  confidence  in  their  own  va- 
lour and  the  wisdom  of  their  leader.  Cilicia  was 
soon  encompassed  with  the  Persian  arms  ;  but  their 
cavalry  hesitated  to  enter  the  defiles  of  mount  Tau- 
rus, till  they  were  circumvented  by  the  evolutions 
of  Heraclius,  who  insensibly  gained  their  rear,  whilst 
he  appeared  to  present  his  front  in  order  of  battle. 
}ty  a  false  motion,  which  seemed  to  threaten  Annenia, 
he  drew  them,  against  their  wishes,  to  a  general  action. 
They  were  tempted  by  the  artful  disorder  of  his 
camp;  butwhen  they  advanced  to  combat,  the  ground, 
the  sun,  and  the  expectation  of  both  aniiies,  were 
unpropitious  to  the  Barbarians  ;  the  Romans  success- 
fully repeated  their  tactics  in  afield  of  battle*,  and  the 
event  of  the  day  declared  to  the  world,  that  the  Per- 

*  Foggini  (AnnoUl-  p.  31  ]  sunpecu  thai  the  Pcnians  wen  ileceived  by  ilic 
«ilMi.f  i;iiXiy^>i.  etJEliui  (Tactic  c-  40),  an  liiCricate  ipiral  niolion  of  the  amiy. 
He  abwmd  (p.  2H.]  ihst  the  niililaiy  dcKripiians  oC  (Jcorgi;  of  Pisidia 
•cribnl  in  lh«  Tacliei  of  ihe  em|)aor  Leo. 
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CHAP,    siaus  were  not  invincible,  and  that  a  hero  was  in- 

1  vested  with  the  purple.     Strong  in  victory  and  fame, 

Heraclius   boldly   ascended  the  heights    of  mount 
Taurus,  directed  his  march  through  the  plaius  of 
Cappadocia,  and  established  his  troops  for  the  winter 
season  in  safe  and  plentiful  quarters  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Halys  *.    His  soul  was  superior  to  the  vanity 
of  entertaining  Constantinople   with   an   imperfect 
triumph :  but  the  presence  of  the  emperor  was  indis- 
pensably required  to  soothe  the  restless  and  rapacious 
spirit  of  the  Avars. 
His  second       Siucc  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  no  bolder 
A.^623,  enterprise  has  been  attempted  than  that  which  Hera- 
624, 625.    ciJug  achieved  for  the  deliverance  of  the  empire  t. 
He  permitted  the  Persians  to  oppress  for  a  while  the 
provinces,  and  to  insult  with  impunity  the  capital  of 
the  East ;  while  the  Roman  emperor  explored  his 
perilous  way  through  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Per* 
sia  t,  and  recalled  the  armies  of  the  great  king  to  the 
defence  of  their  bleeding  country.     With  a  select 
band  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  Heraclius  sailed  from 
Constantinople  to  Trebizond ;  assembled  his  forces 
which  had  wintered  in  the  Pontic  regions  ;  and,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  encou- 
raged his  subjects  and.  allies  to  march  with  the  suc- 
cessor of  Constantine  under  the  faithful  and  victo- 
rious banner  of  the  cross.     When  the  legions  of  Lu* 
cullus  and  Pompey  first  passed  the  Euphrates^  they 

*  Oeoige  of  Pisidia,  an  eye-witness  (Acroas.  ii.  123,  &C.),  ****fihfHi,,  In  thnt 
acroateis  or  cantos,  the  first  expedition  of  HeriMliiu.  The  poooi  has  been  birir 
(1777)  published  at  Rome ;  but  such  vague  and  declmualoiy  pniee  b  ftr  flea 
'  corresponding  with  the  sanguine  hopes  of  Pagi,  D^AnyjUe^  &c. 

t  Theophuies  Qp.  25G)  carries  Heradius  swiftly  (xatw  t«xo()  into  AmMK 
Nicephorus  (p.  1 1 },  though  he  confounds  the  two  expeditioDs,  "ffinfie  tiie  iinfiiwt 
of  Lazica.  Eutychius  (Annal.  torn,  ii  p.  231 )  has  given  the  6000  men,  with  ijn 
more  probable  station  of  Trebizond. 

4:  'Hie  expedition  of  Heraclius  into  Persia  is  fiodj  lUuilnted  by  Iff.  d'AmBl 
(Memoirs  de  T Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  A59— 678).  He  4fe 
covers  the  situation  of  Gandzaca,  Hiebarma,  Dastegeid*  &c.  wilh  MAnSyMy  Mn 
and  learning ;  but  the  obbcure  campaign  of  624  he  passes  over  in 
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blushed  at  their  easy  victory  over  the  natives  of  Ar-  chap. 
iiienia.  But  the  iong  experience  oi"  war  had  hardened  ' 
the  minds  and  bodies  of  that  effijminate  people  ;  their 
zeal  and  bravery  were  approved  in  the  service  of  a 
declining  empire ;  they  abhorred  and  feared  the  usui'pa- 
tion  of  the  house  of  Sassan,  and  the  memory  of  per- 
secution envenomed  their  pious  hatred  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Christ.  The  limits  of  Armenia,  as  it  had 
been  ceded  to  the  emperor  Maurice,  extended  as  far 
as  the  Araxes ;  the  river  submitted  to  the  indignity 
of  a  bridge*,  and  Heraclius,  in  the  footsteps  of  Mark 
Antony,  advanced  towards  the  city  of  Tauris  or 
Gandzaca,  the  ancient  and  modern  capital  of  one  of 
the  provinces  of  Media.  At  the  head  of  forty  thou- 
sand men,  Chosroes  himself  had  returned  from  some 
distant  expedition  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Ro- 
man arms  ;  but  he  retieated  on  the  approach  of  Hera- 
clius, declining  the  generous  alternative  of  peace  or  of 
battle.  Instead  of  half  a  mill  ion  of  inhabitants,  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  Tauris  under  the  reign  of  the 
Sophys,  the  city  contained  no  more  than  three  thou- 
sand houses ;  but  the  value  of  the  royal  treasures  was 
enhanced  by  a  tradition,  that  they  were  the  spoils  of 
Crccsus,  which  had  been  transported  by  Cyrus  from 
the  citadel  of  Sardes.  The  rapid  conquests  of  Hera- 
clius were  suspended  only  by  the  winter  season;  a 
motive  of  prudence  determined  his  retreat  into  the 
province  of  Albania,  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  ; 
and  his  tents  were  most  probably  pitched  in  the  plains 
of  Mogan,  the  favourite  encampment  of  oriental 
princes.  In  the  course  of  this  successful  inroad,  he 
signalized  the  zeal  and  revenge  of  a  Christian  em- 
peror :  at  his  command,  the  soldiers  extinguished  the 

*  El  ponlom  indignaius  A  rua.    Virgil,  JEndd,  via,  7SS. 

The  riv«  Anxd  isnoiiy,  ripid,  vehement,  and,  with  the  meeting  of  Ihe  « 
inenMible :  the  ulnnigeM  liid  itiMl  mafsf  biidgei  are  >wep>  smf  bf  the  cm 
anil  iu  iHiHgiiiilioH  U  attested  by  the  ruuis  of  inEiiy  arches  near  the  old  to 
Zulfa.    Viifi^iea  dc  Chardin,  torn.  i.  p.  J^'i. 
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CHAP,  fire,  and  destroyed  the  temples  of  the  Magi ;  the 
statues  of  Chosroes,  who  aspired  to  divine  honours, 
were  abandoned  to  the  flames ;  and  the  ruins  of  The* 
barma  or  Ormia,  which  had  given  birth  to  Zoroaster 
himself,  made  some  atonement  for  the  injuries  of  the 
holy  sepulchre.  A  purer  spirit  of  religion  was  shown 
in  the  relief  and  deliverance  of  fifty  thousand  captives- 
Heraclius  was  rewarded  by  their  tears  and  gratefiil 
acclamations;  but  this  wise  measure,  v^hich  spread 
the  fame  of  his  benevolence,  diffused  the  murmurs  of 
the  Persians  against  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  their 
own  sovereign. 

Amidst  the  glories  of  the  succeeding  campaign, 
Heraclius  is  almost  lost  to  our  eyes,  and  to  those  of 
the  Byzantine  historians.  From  the  spacious  and 
fruitful  plains  of  Albania,  the  emperor  appears  to 
follow  the  chain  of  Hyrcanian  mountains,  to  descend 
into  the  province  of  Media  or  Irak,  and  to  cany  his 
victorious  arms  as  far  as  the  royal  cities  of  Casbin  and 
Ispahan,  which  had  never  been  approached  by  a  Ro- 
man conqueror.  Alarmed  by  the  danger  of  his  king- 
dom, the  powers  of  Chosroes  were  already  recalled 
from  the  Nile  and  the  Bosphorus,  and  three  formidsr 
ble  armies  surrounded,  in  a  distant  and  hostile  land, 
the  camp  of  the  emperor.  The  Colchian  allies  pre- 
pared to  desert  his  standard ;  and  the  fears  of  the 
bravest  veterans  were  expressed,  rather  than  conceal- 
ed, by  their  desponding  silence.  "  Be  not  terrified,** 
said  the  intrepid  Heraclius,  "  by  the  multitude  of 
"  your  foes.  With  the  aid  of  Heaven,  one  Roman 
"  may  triumph  over  a  thousand  Barbarians.  But  if 
"  we  devote  our  lives  for  the  salvation  of  our  brethren, 
"  we  shall  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  our 
"  immortal  reward  will  be  liberally  paid  by  God  and 
"  posterity.'*  These  magnanimous  sentiments  were 
supported  by  the  vigour  of  his  actions.  He  repelled 
the  threefold  attack  of  the  Persians,  improved  the 
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divisions  of  their  chiefs,  and  by  a  well-concei-ted  train  chap, 
of  marches,  retreats,  and  successful  actions,  finally  ^^^  ' 
chased  them  from  the  field  into  the  fortified  cities  of 
Media  and  Assyria.  In  the  severity  of  the  winter 
season,  Sabai*aza  deemed  himself  secure  in  the  walls 
of  Salban  ;  he  was  surprised  by  the  activity  of  Hera- 
clius,  who  divided  his  troops  and  performed  a  labori- 
ous march  in  the  silence  of  the  night.  The  flat  roofs 
of  the  houses  were  defended  with  uselessvalour  against 
the  darts  and  torches  of  the  Romans  :  the  satraps  and 
nobles  of  Persia,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and 
the  flower  of  their  martial  youth,  were  either  slain  or 
made  prisoners.  The  general  escaped  by  a  precipi- 
tate flight,  but  his  golden  armour  was  the  prize  of 
the  conqueror  ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Heraclius  enjoyed 
tlie  wealth  and  repose  which  they  had  so  nobly  de- 
served. On  the  return  of  spring,  the  emperor  tra- 
versed in  seven  days  the  mountains  of  Curdistan, 
and  passed  without  resistance  the  rapid  stream  of  the 
Tigris.  Oppressed  by  the  weight  of  their  spoils  and 
captives,  the  Roman  army  halted  under  the  walls  of 
Amida;  and  Heraclius  informed  the  senate  of  Con- 
stantinople of  his  safety  and  success,  which  they  had 
already  felt  by  the  retreat  of  the  besiegers.  The 
bridges  of  the  Euphrates  were  destroyed  by  the  Per- 
sians ;  but  as  soon  as  the  emperor  had  discovered  a 
ford,  they  hastily  retired  to  defend  the  banks  of  the 
Sarus,  in  Cilicia.  That  river,  an  impetuous  torrent, 
was  about  three  hundred  feet  broad,  the  bridge  was 
fortified  with  strong  turrets,  and  the  banks  were  lined 
with  Barbarian  archers.  After  a  bloody  conflict, 
which  continued  till  the  evening,  the  Romans  pre- 
vailed in  the  assault,  and  a  Persian  of  gigantic  size 
was  slain  and  thrown  into  the  Sarus  by  the  hand  of 
the  emperor  himself.  The  enemies  were  dispersed 
and  dismayed  j  Heraclius  pursued  his  march  to  Se- 
baste  in  Cappadocia  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  three 
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CHAP,  years,  the  same  coast  of  the  Euxine  applauded  his 

■  return  from  a  long  and  victorious  expedition  *. 

Ddiver-  Instead  of  skirmishing  on  the  frontier,    the  two 

Constan-  mouarchs  who  dii^uted  the  empire  of  the  East  aimed 

^^uie  t^^ir  desperate  strokes  at  the  heart  of  their  rival. 

Pttsians  The  military  force  of  Persia  was  wasted  by  the  marches 

and  Avars,  i  •  «  i  i*     \ 

A.  D.  626.  and  combats  of  twenty  years,  and  many  of  the  vete- 
rans, who  had  survived  the  perils  of  the  sword  and 
the  climate,  were  still  detained  in  the  fortresses  of 
Egypt  and  Syria.  But  the  revenge  and  ambition  of 
Chosroes  exhausted  his  kingdom ;  and  the  new  levies 
of  subjects,  strangers,  and  slaves,  were  divided  into 
three  formidable  bodies  t.  The  first  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  illustrious  by  the  ornament  and  title 
of  the  golden  spears^  was  destined  to  march  against 
Heraclius ;  the  second  was  stationed  to  prevent  his 
junction  with  the  troops  of  his  brother  Theodoras ; 
and  the  third  was  commanded  to  besiege  Constan- 
tinople, and  to  second  the  operations  of  the  chagaii, 
with  whom  the  Persian  king  had  ratified  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  and  partition.  Sarbar,  the  general  of  the 
third  army,  penetrated  through  the  provinces  of  Asia 
to  the  well-known  camp  of  Chalcedon,  and  amused 
himself  with  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  and  pro- 
fane buildings  of  the  Asiatic  suburbs,  while  he  im- 
patiently waited  the  amval  of  his  Scythian  frioids 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  On  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  June,  thirty  thousand  Barbarians,  the  van- 
guard of  the  Avars,  forced  the  long  wall,  and  drove 
into  the  capital  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  peasants,  d- 
tizens,  and  soldiers.  Fourscore  thousand  of  his  na- 
tive subjects,  and  of  the  vassal  tribes  of  Gepidee,  Rus- 
sians, Bulgarians,  and  Sclavonians,  advanced  under 

*  Geoige  of  Pisidia  (Bell.  Abaricum,  246—265.  p.  40.)  ceUabrntes  with  tralh 
the  persevering  courage  of  the  three  campaigns  (rpit;  ittptipofAovfy  ■gaiaat  tbe  Fm- 
sians. 

t  Petavius  (Annotationes  ad  Nicephorum,  p.  62,  0.%  64.)  ^BKriminatai  d» 
names  and  actions  of  live  Persian  generals  who  were  roc        '    ~ 
Heraclius. 
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the  standard  of  the  ehagan  j  a  month  was  spent  in    C 

marches  and  negotiations,  but  the  whole  city  was  in- 

vested  on  the  thiityfirst  of  July,  from  the  suburbs  of 
Pera  and  Galata  to  the  Blaclierna;  and  seven  towers ; 
and  the  inhabitants  descried  with  terror  the  flaming 
signals  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  shores.     In  the 
mean  while  the  magistrates  of  Constantinople  repeat- 
edly strove  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  ehagan : 
but  their  deputies  were  rejected  and  insulted ;  and 
he  suffered  the  patricians  to  stand  before  his  throne, 
while  the  Persian  envoys,  in  silk  robes,  were  seated 
by  his  side.     "  You  see,"  said  the  haughty  Barbarian, 
the  proofs  of  my  perfect  union  with  the  great  king  ; 
and  his  lieutenant  is  ready  to  send  into  my  camp  a 
select  band  of  three  thousand  warriors.     Presume 
no  longer  to  tempt  your  master  with  a  partial  and 
inadequate  ransom  :  your  wealth  and  your  city  are 
the  only  presents  worthy  of  my  acceptance.     For 
yourselves,  I  shall  permit  you  to  depart,  each  with 
an  under  garment  and  a  shirt  ;  and,  at  my  entreaty, 
my  friend  Sarbar  will  not  refuse  a  passage  through 
his  lines.     Your  absent  prince,  even  now  a  captive 
or  a  fugitive,  has  left  Constantinople  to  its  fate  ; 
nor  can  you  escape  the  arms  of  the  Avars  and  Per- 
sians, unless  you  could  soar  into  air  like  birds,  un- 
less like  fishes  you  could  dive  into  the  waves." 
During  ten  successive  days,  the  capital  was  assaulted 
by  the  Avars,  who  had  made  some  progress  in  the 
science  of  attack  ;  they  advanced  to  sap  or  batter  the 
wall,  under  the  cover  of  the  impenetrable  tortoise  ; 
their  engines  discharged  a  pei*petual  volley  of  stones 
and  darts ;  and  twelve  lofly  towers  of  wood  exalted 
the  combatants  to  the  height  of  the  neighbouring 
ramparts.     But  the  senate  and  people  were  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  HeracUus,  who  had  detached  to  their 
relief  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  cuirassiers ;    the 
powers  of  fire  and  mechanics  were  used  with  superior 
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CHAP,    art  and  success  in  the  defence  of  Constantinople ;  and 
the  galleys,  with  two  and  three  ranks  of  oars,  command- 


ed the  Bosphorus,  and  rendered  the  Persians  the  idle 
spectators  of  the  defeat  of  their  allies.  The  Avars  were 
repulsed  ;  a  fleet  of  Sclavonian  canoes  was  destroyed 
in  the  harbour  ;  the  vassials  of  the  chagan  threatened 
to  desert,  his  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  after 
burning  his  engines,  he  gave  the  signal  of  a  slow  and 
formidable  retreat  *• 
AUiances  After  the  division  of  his  army,  Heraclius  prudently 
and  con-     retired  to  the  banks*  of  the  Pbasis,  from  whence  he 

quests  of  .    ,         , 

Heradius.  maintained  a  defensive  war  against  the  fifty  thousand 
gold  spears  of  Persia.  His  anxiety  was  relieved  by 
the  deliverance  of  Constantinople ;  his  hopes  were 
confirmed  by  a  victory  of  his  brother  Theodorus;  and . 
to  the  hostile  league  of  Chosroes  with  the  Avars  the 
Roman  emperor  opposed  the  useful  and  honourable 
alliance  of  the  Turks.  At  his  liberal  invitation,  the 
horde  of  Chozars  transported  their  tents  from  theplains 
of  the  Volga  to  the  mountains  of  Georgia ;  Hera- 
clius received  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Xeflis ; 
and  the  khan  with  his  nobles  dismounted  from  their 
horses,  if  we  may  credit  the  Greeks,  and  fell  pro- 
strate on  the  ground,  to  adore  the  purple  of  the  CsoBar. 
Such  voluntary  homage  and  important  aid  were  en- 
titled to  the  warmest  acknowledgments ;  and  the  em- 
peror, taking  off  his  own  diadem,  placed  it  on  the 
head  of  the  Turkish  prince,  whom  he  saluted  with  a 
tender  embrace  and  the  appellation  of  son.  After 
a  sumptuous  banquet,  he  presented  Ziebel  with  the 
plate  and  ornaments,  the  gold,  the  gems,  and  the 
silk,  which  had  been  used  at  the  Imperial  table,  and, 
with  his  own  hand,  distributed  rich  jewels  and  ear- 

*  The  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  392—397)  gives  a  minute  and  anthenticiinnliii 
of  the  si^^  and  deliverance  of  Constantinople.  Theophanea  (p.  364)  ■^J**  hbc 
circumstances ;  and  a  faint  light  may  be  obtained  from  the  amake  of  Otmrnif 

Pisidia,  who  has  composed  a  poem  (de  Bello  Abarioo,  p.  45 54)  to 

morate  this  auspicious  event. 
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lings  to  his  new  allies.     In  a  secret  interview,   lie    chap 

produced  the  portrait  of  his  daughter  Eiidocia,  con-  _, I_! 

descended  to  flatter  the  Barharian  with  the  promise 
of  a  fair  and  august  bride,  obtained  an  immediate 
succour  of  forty  thousand  horse,  and  negotiated  a 
strong  diversion  of  the  Turkish  arms  on  the  side  of 
the  Oxus.  The  Persians,  in  their  turn,  retreated 
with  precipitation  ;  in  the  camp  of  Edessa,  Heraclius 
reviewed  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  Romans  and 
strangers  J  and  some  months  were  successfully  em- 
ployed in  the  recovery  of  the  cities  of  Syria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Armenia,  whose  fortifications  had  been 
imj>erfectly  restored.  Sarbar  still  maintained  the  im- 
portant station  of  Chalcedon  ;  but  the  jealousy  of 
t'hosroes,  or  the  aitiiice  of  Heraclius,  soon  alienated 
the  mind  of  that  powerful  satrap  from  the  service  of 
liis  king  and  country.  A  messenger  was  intercepted 
with  a  real  or  fictitious  mandate  to  the  cadarigan,  or 
second  in  command,  directing  him  to  send,  without 
delay,  to  the  throne,  the  head  of  a  guilty  or  unfor- 
tunate general.  The  despatches  were  transmitted  to 
Sarbar  himself;  and  as  soon  as  he  read  the  sentence 
of  his  own  death,  he  dexterously  inserted  the  names 
of  four  hundred  officers,  assembled  a  military  council, 
and  asked  the  cadarigan,  whether  he  was  prepared 
to  execute  the  commands  of  their  tyrant  ?  The  Per- 
sians unanimously  declared,  that  Chosroes  had  for- 
feited the  sceptre ;  a  separate  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  government  of  Constantinople;  and  if  some 
considerations  of  honour  or  policy  restrained  Sarbar 
from  joining  the  standard  of  Heraclius,  the  emperor 
was  assured,  that  he  might  prosecute,  without  inter- 
ruption, his  designs  of  victory  and  peace. 

Deprived  of  his  firmest  support,  and  doubtful  ofnisthini 
the  fidelity  of  his  subjects,  the  greatness  of  Chosroes  a.' a'Ta"', 
was  still  conspicuous  in  its  ruins.     The  number  of 
five    hundred  thousand  may  he  interpreted    as   an 
VOL.  tv.  n  1! 
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(HAP.    oriental  metaphor,  to  describe  the  men  and  annsy 
^''^^'^-  the  horses  and  elephants,  ,that  covered  Media  and 
Assyria  against  the  invasion  of  Heraclius.     Yet  the 
Romans  boldly  advanced  from  the  Araxes  to  the 
Tigris,  and  the  timid  prudence  of  Rhazates  was  con- 
tent to  follow  them  by  forced  marches  through  a  de- 
solate country,  till  he  received  a  peremptory  mandate 
to  risk  the  fate  of  Persia  in  a  decisive  battle.     East- 
ward of  the  Tigris,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  Mosd, 
the  great  Nineveh  had  formerly  been  erected :  the 
city,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the  city,  had  long  since 
disappeared ;   the  vacant  space  afforded  a  spacious' 
field  for  the  operations  of  the  two  armies.     But  these 
operations  are  neglected  by  the  Byzantine  historians ; 
and,  like  the  authors  of  epic  poetry  and  romance^ 
they  ascribe  the  victory,  not  to  the  military  conduct, 
but  to  the  personal  valour,  of  their  favourite  hero. 
advicto-    On  this  memorable  day,  Heraclius,  on  his  horse 
rambeM,    Phallas,  surpassed  the  bravest  of  his  warriors :  his 
^^  lip  was  pierced  with  a  spear ;  the  steed  was  wounded 

in  the  thigh ;  but  he  carried  his  master  safe  and  vie- 
torious  through  the  triple  phalanx  of  the  Barbarians. 
In  the  heat  of  the  action,  three  valiant  chiefs  were 
successively  slain  by  the  sword  and  lance  of  the  em- 
peror ;  among  these  was  Rhazates  himself ;  he  fell 
like  a  soldier,  but  the  sight  of  his  head  scattered  grief 
and  despair  through  the  fainting  ranks  of  the  Per- 
sians.  His  armour  of  pure  and  massy  gold,  the  shield 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  plates,  the  sword  and 
belt,  the  saddle  and  cuirass,  adorned  the  triumph  of 
Heraclius,  and  the  champion  of  Rome  might  .have 
offered  the  fourth  ophne  spoils  to  the  Jupiter  of  the 
capitol.  In  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  which  was  fiercely 
fought  from  daybreak  to  the  eleventh  hour,  twenty- 
eight  standards,  beside  those  which  might  be  broken 
or  torn,  were  taken  from  the  Persians ;' the  great€St 
part  of  their  anny  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  victors, 
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concealing  their  own  loss,  passed  the  night  on  the 
field.  They  acknowledged,  that  on  this  occasion  it_ 
was  less  difficult  to  kill  than  to  discomfit  the  soldiers 
of  Chosroes  ;  amidst  the  bodies  of  their  friends,  no 
more  than  two  bowshot  from  the  enemy,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Pei-sian  cavalry  stood  firm  till  the  seventh 
hour  of  the  night ;  about  the  eighth  hour  they  retired 
to  their  unrifled  camp,  collected  their  baggage,  and 
dispersed  on  all  sides,  from  the  want  of  orders  rather 
than  of  resolution.  The  diligence  of  Heraclius  was 
not  less  admirable  in  the  use  of  victoiy;  by  a  inarch 
of  forty-eight  miles  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  his 
vanguard  occupied  the  bridges  of  the  greater  and 
the  lesser  Zab ;  and  the  cities  and  palaces  of  Assyria 
were  open  for  the  first  time  to  the  Romans.  By  a 
just  gradation  of  magnificent  scenes,  they  penetrated 
to  the  royal  seat  of  Dastagerd,  and,  though  much  of 
the  treasure  had  been  removed,  and  much  had  been 
expended,  the  remaining  wealth  appears  to  have  ex- 
ceeded their  hopes,  and  even  to  have  satiated  their 
avarice.  Whatever  could  not  be  easily  transported 
they  consumed  with  fire,  that  Chosroes  might  feel 
the  anguish  of  those  wounds,  whicli  he  had  so  often 
inflicted  on  the  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  and  justice 
might  allow  the  excuse,  if  the  desolation  had  been 
confined  to  the  works  of  regal  luxury,  if  national 
hatred,  military  licence,  and  religious  zeal,  bad  not 
wasted  with  equal  rage  the  habitations  and  the 
temples  of  the  guiltless  subject.  The  recovery  of 
three  hundred  Uoman  standards,  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  numerous  captives  of  Edessa  and  Alex- 
andria, reflect  a  purer  glory  on  the  arms  of  Hera- 
clius. From  the  palace  of  Dastagerd,  he  pursued 
ills  march  within  a  few  miles  of  Modian  or  Ctesi- 
nbon,  till  tie  was  stopped,  on  the  banks  of  the  Arba, 
oy  the  difficulty  of  the  passage,  the  rigour  of  the 
season,  and  perhaps  the  fame  of  an  impregnable 
BBS 
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CHAP,    capital.     The  return  of  the  emperor  16  marked  by 
^^^'^'  the  modem  name  of  the  city  of  Sherhzour  }  he  for- 
tunately passed  mount  Zara,  before  the  snow,  wluch 
fell  incessantly  thirty-four  days ;  and  the  citizens  of 
Gandzaca,  or  Tauris,  were  compelled  to   entertain 
his  soldiers  and  their  horses  with  a  hospitable  re- 
ception*. 
night  of        When  the  ambition  of  Chosroes  was  reduced  to 
A.  D.  627.  the  defence  of  his  hereditary  kingdom,  the  love  of 
glory,  or  even  the  sense  of  shame,  should  hare  uiged 
him  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field.     In  the  battle  of 


Nineveh,  his  courage  might  have  taught  the 
to  vanquish,  or  he  might  have  fallen  with  honour  by 
the  lance  of  a  Roman  emperor.  The  successor  of 
Cyrus  chose  rather,  at  a  secure  distance,  to  expect 
the  event,  to  assemble  the  relics  of  the  defeat,  and 
to  retire  by  measured  steps  before  the  march  of  He- 
raclius,  till  he  beheld  with  a  sigh  the  once  loved  man- 
sions of  Dastagerd.  Both  his  friends  and  enemies 
were  persuaded,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Chosroes 
to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  the  city  and  pa^ 
lace :  and  as  both  might  have  been  equally  advene 
to  his  flight,  the  monarch  of  Asia,  with  Sira,  and 
three  concubines,  escaped  through  n  hole  in  the 
wall,  nine  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans. 
The  slow  and  stately  procession  itt  whic^  fae  showed 
himself  to  the  prostrate  crowd  was  changed  to  1 
rapid  and  secret  journey ;  and.  the  first  evening  he 
lodged  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant,  whose  humUe 
door  would  scarcely  give  admittance  to  the  gieit 
king.  His  superstition  was  subdued  by  fear-  on 
the  third  day,  he  entered  with  joy  the  fortifications 
of  Ctesiphon ;  yet  he  still  doubted  of  his  safety  till 
he  had  opposed  the  river  Tigris  to  the  pursuit  of  the 

*  In  describing  thi.s  last  expedition  of  Heradius,  the  facts,  the  pT^c^  inj  Ae 
dates  of  Theophanes  (p.  26*3 — 271)  are  so  accurate  and  ^ntheotac^^uhtnmA 
have  followed  the  original  letters  of  the  emperor,  of  which  the  l^aacbal  Chniiide 
has  preserved  (p.  398 — 402)  a  very  curious  spedmen. 
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Romans.     The  discovery  ofliis  flight  agitated  with    char 

terror  and  tumult  the  palace,  the  city,  and  the  camp '_ 

of  Dastagerd  j  the  satraps  hesitated  whether  tliey  had 
most  to  fear  from  their  sovereign  or  the  enemy  j  and 
the  females  of  the  haram  were  astonished  and  pleased 
by  the  sight  of  mankind,  till  the  jealous  husband  of 
three  thousand  wives  again  confined  them  to  a  more 
distant  castle.  At  his  command,  the  army  of  Dasta- 
gerd retreated  to  a  new  camp  ;  the  front  was  covered 
by  the  Arba,  and  a  line  of  two  hundred  elephants; 
the  troops  of  the  more  distant  provinces  successively 
arrived,  and  the  vilest  domestics  of  the  king  and 
satraps  were  enrolled  for  the  last  defence  of  the 
throne.  It  was  still  in  the  power  of  Chosroes  to 
obtain  a  reasonable  peace ;  and  he  was  repeatedly 
pressed  by  the  messengers  of  Heraclius  to  spare  the 
blood  of  his  subjects,  and  to  relieve  a  humane  con- 
queror from  the  painful  duty  of  carrying  fire  and 
sword  through  the  fairest  countries  of  Asia.  But 
the  pride  of  the  Persian  had  not  yet  sunk  to  the 
level  of  his  fortune;  he  derived  a  momentary  con- 
tidence  from  the  retreat  of  the  emperor ;  he  wept  with 
impotent  rage  over  the  ruins  of  his  Assyrian  palaces, 
and  disregarded  too  long  the  rising  murmurs  of  the 
nation,  who  complained  that  their  lives  and  fortunes 
were  sacrificed  to  the  obstinacy  of  an  old  man.  That 
unhappy  old  maji  was  himself  tortured  with  the 
sbarjicst  pains  both  of  mind  and  body ;  and,  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  approaching  end,  he  resolved  to 
fix  the  tiara  on  the  head  of  Merdeza,  the  most  fa- 
voured of  his  sons.  But  the  will  of  Chosroes  was  no 
longer  revered,  and  Siroes,  who  gloried  in  the  rank 
and  merit  of  bis  mother  Sira,  had  conspired  with 
the  malecontents  to  assert  and  anticipate  the  rights 
of  primogeniture*.    Twenty-two  satraps,  they  styled 

*  The  authentic  nimtiTC  of  the  TmU  of  ChoEroo  ii  amluncd  in  ihe  lelter  of 
Uduliul  (Cliion.  Patdud.  p.  3UH)  and  Ihe  histonr  ofTheophanca  (|>.  271;. 
B    B  3 
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CHAP.    themselves  patriots,  were  tempted  by  the  wealth  and 
'  honours  of  a  new  reign  ;  to  the  soldiers,  the  heir  ot 

Chosroes  promised  an  increase  of  pay ;  to  the  Chris- 
tians, the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  to  the  cap- 
tives, liberty  and  rewards ;  and  to  the  nation,  instant 
peace  and  the  reduction  of  taxes.    It  was  determined 
by  the  conspirators,  that  Siroes,  with  the  ensigns  of 
royalty,  should  appear  in  the  camp ;  and  if  the  enter- 
prise should  fail,  his  escape  was  contrived  to  the  Im- 
perial court.    But  the  new  monarch  was  saluted  with 
He  is  de.    unauimous  acclamations ;  the  flight  of  Chosroes  (yet 
^d!628.  where   could  he  have  fled?)  was  rudely   arrested, 
MdrnM.    ^^g^*^^^  sons  were  massacred  before  his  face,  and  he 
dered  by     was  throwu  iuto  a  dungeon,  where  he  expired  on  the 
siroei,       fifth  day.     The  Greeks  and  modem  Persians  mi- 
Feb.  28.     jmtely  describe  how  Chosroes  was  insulted,  and  ft- 
mished,  and  tortured,  by  the  command  of  an  inhuman 
son,  who  so  far  surpassed  the  example  of  his  father ; 
but  at  the  time  of  his  death,  what  tongue  would  re- 
late the  stoiy  of  the  parricide  ?  what  eye  could  pene- 
trate into  the  toxver  of  darkness  ?    The  glory  of  the 
house  of  Sassan  ended  with  the  life  of  Chosroes ;  his 
unnatural  son  enjoyed  only  eight  months  the  fruit  of 
his  crimes ;  and  in  the  space  of  four  years,  the  regal 
title  was  assumed  by  nine  candidates,  who  disputed, 
with  the  sword  or  dagger,  the  fragments  of  an  ex- 
hausted monarchy.     Every  province,  and  each  ci^ 
of  Persia,  was  the   scene   of  independence,   of  dis- 
cord, imd  of  blood ;  and  the  state  of  anarchy  prevailed 
about  eight  years  longer,  till  the  factions  were  silenced 
and  united  under  the  common  yoke  of  the  Arabian 
caliphs  *. 
Treaty  of        As  soou  as  the  mouutains  became  passable,  the  em- 
t^  the    peror  received  the  welcome  news  of  the  success  of 

twoemFircB, 

*  The  best  oriental  accounts  of  this  last  period  of  the  flawinian  Mmp  gR 
found  in  Eutychius  (AnnaL  torn.  ii.  p.  251  .,.^56),  who  diasemblci  the 


of  Siroes,  D*Herbelot  (BibliothSque  Orientate,  p.  789),  and  A— rneniil  f  BiH'»- 

thec.  .Oriental  toiii.  iii.  p.  415—  4'JO). 
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the  eoJispiracy,  the  death  of  Chosrcies,  and  the  ele-  CHvV 
vation  of  his  eldest  son  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  The  ' 
authors  of  the  revolution,  eager  to  display  their  ine-A-D'* 
rits  in  the  court  or  camp  of  Tauris,  preceded  the  ' 
ambassadors  of  Siroes,  who  delivered  the  letters  of 
their  master  to  his  brother  the  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans*. In  the  language  of  the  usurpers  of  every 
age,  he  imputes  his  own  crimes  to  the  Ueity,  and, 
without  degrading  his  equal  majesty,  he  offers  to  re- 
concile the  long  discord  of  the  two  nations,  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  alliance  more  durable  than  brass  or  iron. 
The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  easily  delined  and 
iiiithfully  executed.  In  the  recovery  of  the  standards 
and  pi'isoners  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  the  emperor  imitated  the  example  of  Au- 
gustus: their  care  of  the  national  dignity  was  cele- 
brated by  the  poets  of  the  times,  but  the  decay  of 
genius  may  be  measured  by  the  distance  between 
Horace  and  George  of  Pisidia ;  the  subjects  and  bre- 
thren of  Heraclius  were  redeemed  from  persecution, 
slavery,  and  exile  ;  but  instead  of  the  Roman  eagles, 
the  true  wood  of  the  holy  cross  was  restored  to  the 
importunate  demands  of  the  successor  of  Constantino. 
The  victor  was  not  ambitious  of  enlarging  the  weak- 
ncss  of  the  empire  ;  the  son  of  Chosroes  abandoned 
without  regret  the  conquests  of  his  father ;  the  Per- 
siana  who  evacuated  the  cities  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
were  honourably  conducted  to  the  frontier ;  and  a 
i^ar  which  had  wounded  the  vitals  of  the  two  mon- 
nrchies  produced  no  change  ill  their  external  and 
relative  situation.  The  return  of  Heraclius  from 
Tauris  to  Constantinople  was  a  perpetual  triumph; 
and,  aflcr  the  exploits  of  six  glorious  campaigns,  he 
peaceably  enjoyed  the  sabbath  of  his  toils.     After  a 

"  The  ktlCT  of  Sirora  i.'i  ihe  PiiKlul  Chtunide  <p.  Wl)  unfuriuHaldy  t 
bcrnre  Ik  prmvoli  In  burinsi.  The  uvaly  appetn  in  ib  t-xeculiixi  in  the  hi 
lio  of  ThiMiiliaiiH  srd  NieC|d)utu. 
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long  impatience,  the  senate,  the  clergy,  and  the  peo- 
ple, went  forth  to  meet  their  hero,  with  tears  and 
acclamations,  with  olive  branches  and  innumerable 
lamps :  he  entered  the  capital  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  elephants ;  and  as  soon  as  the  emperor  could 
disengage  himself  from  the  tumult  of  public  joy,  he 
tasted  more  genuine  satisfaction  in  the  embraces  of 
his  mother  and  his  son"*^. 

The  succeeding  year  was  illustrated  by  a  triumph 
of  a  very  different  kind,  the  restitution  of  the  true 
cross  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  Heraclius  performed  in 
person  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem,  the  identity  of 
the  relic  was  verified  by  the  patriarch,  and  this  august 
ceremony  has  been  commemorated  by  the  annual 
festival  of  the  exaltation  of  the  cross.  Before  the  em- 
peror presumed  to  tread  the  consecrated  ground,  he 
was  instructed  to  strip  himself  of  the  diadem  and 
purple,  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  the  world.  He  again 
ascended  his  throne  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
the  ambassadors  of  France  and  India ;  and  the  fame 
of  Alexander  was  eclipsed,  in  the  popular  estimation, 
by  the  superior  merit  and  glory  of  the  great  Hera- 
clius. Yet  the  deliverer  of  the  East  was  indigent 
and  feeble.  Of  the  Persian  spoils,  the  most  valuable 
portion  had  been  expended  in  the  war,  distributed  to 
the  soldiers,  or  buried,  by  an  unlucky  tempest,  in  the 
waves  of  the  Euxine.  The  conscience  of  the  em- 
peror was  oppressed  by  the  obligation  of  restoring 
the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  which  he  had  borrowed  m 
their  own  defence;  a  perpetual  fund  was  required 
to  satisfy  these  inexorable  creditors ;  the  provinces, 
already  wasted  by  the  arms  and  avarice  of  the  Per- 
sians, were  compelled  to  a  second  payment  of  the 

*  The  burden  of  Corneille's  song, 

^^  Montrez  Heraclius  au  peuple  qui  PatteDcl," 
is  much  better  suited  to  the  present  occasion.    See  bis  triumph  in  Thmiihanri 
(p.  272,  '27:i)  and  Niccphoras  (p.  15,  16).     Tlie  life  of  the  mother  ■ndUito 
pcbij  of  the  bl>n  are  attested  by  George  of  Pisidia  (BclL  Alwr.  2&5,  Ac.  pu  49). 
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same  taxes;  and  the  arrears  of  a  simple  citizen,  the  chap. 
treasurer  of  Damascus,  were  commuted  to  a  fine  of  ^^^  ^\ 
one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  loss  of 
two  hundred  thousand  soldiers*  who  had  fallen  by 
tiie  sword  was  of  less  fatal  importance  than  the  de- 
cay of  arts,  agriculture,  and  population,  in  this  long 
and  destructive  war  ;  and  although  a  victorious  army 
had  been  formed  under  the  standard  of  Heraclius, 
the  unnatural  effort  appears  to  liave  exhausted,  rather 
than  exercised,  their  strength.  While  the  emperor 
triumphed  at  Constantinople  or  Jerusalem,  an  ob- 
scure town  on  the  confines  of  Syria  was  pOlaged  by 
the  Saracens,  and  they  cut  in  pieces  some  troops 
who  advanced  to  its  relief ;  an  ordinary  and  trifling 
occurrence,  had  it  not  been  the  prelude  of  a  mighty 
revolution.  These  robbers  were  the  apostles  of  Ma- 
homet ;  their  fanatic  valour  had  emerged  from  the 
desert  j  and,  in  the  last  eight  years  of  his  reign,  He- 
raclius lost  to  the  Arabs  the  same  provinces  wluch 
he  had  rescued  from  the  Persians. 


Tlie  history  of  the  important  reign  of  Heraclius  is  here 
inttTrupted  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  order  to  Jntrixluce  a  chapter 
consisting  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  in 
which  he  describes  many  sects  and  various  opinions,  respect- 
ing the  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  chapter  begins 
with  the  Incarnation  of  our  Saviour,  and  ends  with  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits  in  Abyssinia,  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  lay  before  my  reader  any  thing  more  than  the  Table 
of  Contents  of  this  long  chapter.     It  is  as  follows : 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

O/'C/iapler  l'ortj/-3vven  of  the  origintU  HUtori/. 

Thcoltigical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Incamalioil. — 

The  lltmian  and  Divine  Nature  of  Christ. — Enmity  of  the 
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CHAP.  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople. — St,  Cyril  and 
^^XfX.  Nestorius. — Third  General  Council  of  Ephesus. — Heiwy 
of  Eutyches.— Fourth  General  Council  of  Chalcedoiu— 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Discord. — Intolerance  of  Justinian. 
— The  Three  Chapters.— The  Monothelite  Controversy.— 
State  of  the  Oriental  Sects. — First,  The  Nestorians. — Second, 
The  Jacobites.— Third,  The  Maronites.— Fourth,  The  Ar- 
menians.— Fifth,  The  Copts.— Sixth,  The  Abysflinians,^ 
Mission,  and  final  Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  that  Coun- 
try, A.  D.  3632. 

I  believe  that  very  few  persons,  who  peruse  the  fcxegoing 
Table,  will  feel  any  regret  at  the  omission  of  the  Chapter,  in 
which  these  contents  are  detailed ;  and  I  think  I  may  safidy 
affirm,  that  none  of  my  readers  will  be  of  opinion  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  frpm  Abyssinia,  which  happened 
in  the  year  1632,  can  possibly  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  £mpue. 
This  chapter  is  indeed  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  trudi  of 
the  observation  of  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  which  was  noticed 
in  the  life  of  Mr.  Gibbon ;  I  mean,  that  those  parts  of  lus 
work  which  contain  the  most  violent  attacks  on  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion,  are  so  far  from  forming  a  part  of  the  History, 
that  tliey  are  in  fact  very  inconvenient  interruptions  of  the 
narrative. 

As  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  asserUon,  I  shall 
observe,  that,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Heraclius  appears  ai 
one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  the  History.  Vm 
expedition  against  Persia  is  by  far  the  most  brilliant  thit 
was  achieved  by  the  Romans  against  that  country,  ttaon  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Crassus,  to  the  time  of  HeracUus.  £verj 
person  must,  of  course,  be  desirous  of  bmng  acquunted  with 
the  remaining  circumstances  of  the  reign  of  diis  emperar. 
True  it  is,  that  the  close  of  it  was  as  calamitous,  as  the  pr^ 
ceding  part  had  been  glorious.  But  still  it  must  he  the  wldi  of 
every  reader  to  be  acquainted  with  it;  and  it  will  not  be  with- 
out some  trouble  that  he  can  obtain  the  necessary  informataoa 
from  Mr.  Gibbon.  A  few  words  are  indeed  said  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  volume  respecting  the  second  marriage 
and  death  of  Heraclius;  but  the  important  events  wUdi 
took  place  in  Syria  and  Egypt  during  the  later  part  of  his 
reign  must  be  sought  for  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  volume.  The 
reader,  in  the  mean  time,  must  have  perused  a  sketch  of  a 
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scripBof  theGrccktmperarsjfromiheseventii  tothclhirtcenth     cHAP. 
century  ;  lie  musi  havo  read  a  long  chapter  respecting  the    XXXIX. 
worBhip  of  images,  and  ihe  establishment  and  decline  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne ;    and  have  studied  the  history  of 
Arabia  and  Mahomet.     At  length,  after  perusing  a  whole 
volume  of  the  original  work,  the  reader  may  discover  in  the 
History  of  the  Saracens,  an  account  of  the  important  events 
which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Ueraclius ; 
and  which  contributed  so  very  materially  to  the  decline  of 
the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Roman  empire, 
,     Tlicre  is  another  observation  which  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  maltc  at  this  period  of  our  work. 

Mr,  Gibbon,  in  the  first  eight  volumes  of  liis  History,  has 
selected  ihe  transttctions  of  four  centuries,  detailing  them  in 
the  usual  manner,  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  oc- 
curred ;  but  at  this  point  he  plters  his  plan  ;  and,  during  a 
long  period,  from  the  year  Gii8,  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  to 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1203,  he  aban- 
dons llie  order  of  time,  and  divides  his  subject  into  ten 
branches.  He  gives  in  the  first  a  sketch  of  the  private  lives 
and  characters  of  the  Greek  emperors,  during  a,  period  of 
near  six  hundred  years.  ']  he  history  of  si^cty  monarchs  is 
here  comprised  in  one  chapter ;  and  the  reader,  who,  a  little 
while  before,  was  employed  during  a  whole  volume  with  the 
single  reign  of  Justinian,  can  hardly  persuade  himself  that 
in  one  evening  he  has  traversed  the  history  of  six  centuries. 
He  18  brought  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  ninth  volume  to 
the  year  1203.  In  the  next  chapter  he  is  suddenly  carried 
back  to  the  eighth  century,  and  is  engaged  with  the  Popes, 
the  worship  of  images,  the  Franks,  and  the  emperor  Char- 
lemagne. He  then  returns  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turiesj  to  the  birth  and  history  of  Mahomet,  and  of  the  ca- 
liphs. 13ulgariaos,  Russians,  Normans,  and  Turks,  are  suc- 
cessively described  in  succeeding  chapters;  and  in  the  hi- 
story of  each  of  those  nations,  many  circumstances  occur  in 
which  the  Greek  empire  is  deeply  interested:  hut  they  are 
related  so  irregularly  in  respect  to  the  time  of  their  occur- 
rence, that  the  reader  must  look  back  to  a  former  volume, 
if  he  wishes  to  discover  the  names  of  the  emperors  who 
reifjoed  at  Constantinople,  when  the  capital  was  besieged 
by  the  Saracens,  or  when  Epirua  was  invadcil  by  the  Nor- 
niuns.     While  wc  are   thus  led    from   the  Tigris  and  Alp- 
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CHAP,    arslan  to  the  Loire  and  Charles  Martd*  we  loae  nght  of 
XXXIX,   the  immediate  subjects  of  the  history.     It  frequently  hap- 
'  pens  page  after  page,  and  sometimes  chapter  after  chapter, 

succeed  each  other,  in  which  the  Greek  empire  is  either  en- 
tirely unnoticed,  or  mentioned  only  in  a  Becsondary  or  vay 
inferior  degree  of  importance. 

I  am  far  from  denying  that  some'  advantages  atiae  fram 
the  method  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  adopted.  He  haa  pciated 
out  several  which  are  entitled  to  conttderation ;  but  whatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  comparaitive  merit  of  the 
two  systems,  in  the  larger  works  of  our  authoTy  I  tlunk. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  preference  which  will  be 
^ven  to  an  uninterrupted  narrative  in  a  history  which  is  so 
much  contracted.  The  remidnder  of  this  publication  will 
therefore  be  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  the  fonner  pirt 
of  it. 

The  history  of  the  Eastern  branch  of  tb^  SUiman  emjnre 
will  be  continued  without  interrupticxi ;  aud,  under  the 
reign  of  each  prince,  the  reader  will  find  the  relatiim  of  all 
the  events  of  importance  which  took  place  during  that  period. 
But  although  the  order  in  which  the  bistorifial  events  are 
related  is  here  made  to  correspond,  with  the  time  fff  tbehr 
occiurence,  the  language  of  the  history  continue^  with  a  tew 
exceptions,  to  be  that  of  the  original  author*  Tbe  reader 
will  still,  in  the  far  greater  part,  peruse  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Gibbon ;  but  he  will  read  them  according  to  the  order  cf 
time  in  which  the  events  occurred,  instead  of  the  tna» 
position  which  the  author  thought  it  es^pedient  to  adopt  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  oi  his  history* 
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Conquest  of  Persia,  Sj/ria,  and  Egi/pl,  bi/  the  Saracens. — 
Hvccession  and  Character  of  the  Emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople, Jrom  fieradius  to  Leo  the  Philosopher. — Two 
Siegesqf Constantinople  by  the  Saracens. —  Their  Conquests 
o^  Africa  and  Spain.— Invasion  of  France,  and  Defeat  In/ 
Charles  Martel.— Exarchate  of  Ravenna  conquered  by  the 
Lombards. — Tlieir  Kingdom  subdued  by  Charlemagne. — 
His  Coronation,  and  Separation  of  Ital^Jrom  the  Greeks 
— tVar  leith  Harvn  al  Rashid.  Saracens  subdue  Crete 
and  Sicili/,  attack  Rome,  and  are  repulsed  by  Pope  Leo. 
— l^rst  Conquest  ofBari  by  the  Emperor  UasU. 

Whem  the  emperor  Heraclius  returned  in  triunipli  chap- 
from  the  Persian  wrv,  he  entei-taincd  at  Emesa  one  ^^ 
of  the  ambassadors  of  Mahomet  *,  who  invited  the 

"  The  hirtory  of  Arabia,  wul  of  MahomM  and  his  successors,  is  detailed  with 
eurh  ciTCunisUnli^l  minuloncsa  by  Mr.  Uiblion,  and  he  enters  to  large)}'  into  ihc 
naiiire  and  leneia  of  ihe  Slahomcriui  leligion,  thai  almoil  a  whole  volume  of  ihc 
liistot;  ii  occupied  with  this  lul^ect.  The  intelligent  lender,  who  notiiiea  the  in. 
dcrat^blc  zeal  with  which  our  author  endeavoun  to  point  out  the  superioriiy  of 
ihe  Moilcnu  abare  the  ChrLttians,  will  be  at  tio  loss  to  discarer  the  rcmunofhia 
txcning  the  full  power*  of  bis  pet>,  on  a  subject  of  so  peculiar  a  nature. 

The  nJMory  of  llie  Christian  church  docs  not  form  a  pan  of  ihe  proent  pub- 
bcdtion,  and  ai  (lie  religious  syatemi  of  the  difteienl  nations  which  surround^  the 
empire  are  equally  ciclndLiI,  I  shall  not  fullow  ilie  historian  in  those  parts  of 
ilia  woik,  in  whieh  he  enlaises  on  ihr  doctrine  of  the  Koran. 

MHth  respect  to  the  life  and  characlet  of  Mahomet,  1  am  persuaded  thai  no 
abridgmoit  would  be  tatiifiiciory.  His  history  should  be  fully  and  completely 
dctaikd,  if  it  Wi;Te  at  all  introduced  ;  and  ihc  Writer  who  entered  on  the  la:^k 
should  possess  the  talents  and  the  piiniiplea  which  directed  the  pen  of  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  Bampton  Lcelurea. 

I  lliurefore  request  my  readers  in  this  imrtancc,  as  in  the  real  of  tlie  preEent 
publication,  to  remember  that  it  ia  the  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  uf  tJic  Ro- 
man Emirirc  diat  it  now  laid  before  them. 

With  the  wars  of  the  loccenors  of  Utahomet,  we  are  indeed  deeply  interesled  ; 
and  I  hope  thai  I  have  not  inflected  any  of  those  parts  of  iKe  great  work  of  our  au- 
thor, in  which  the  Greek  empire  Is  engaged  :  not  but  it  ia  wiui  the  progress  of  the 
armi,  and  not  with  die  leligiain  lencU  of  the  Aloslemi,  that  our  htrtory  is  prin- 
cipally coneented.  Insteud,  therefore,  of  withdrawing  the  attention  a!  the  reader 
from  tile  Romiui  world,  so  completel}',  and  for  so  long  n  period,  as  Rlr.  Gibbon 
has  ikonc.  I  shall  cooUaue  the  narrative  without  intcrrnpllon,  inicrling  in  their 
proper  plac*,  and  iiroper  order  of  tiine,  the  events  by  which  Ihe  empire  was  gra- 
ilually  shaken,  and  al  length  finally  deatroyed. 
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princes  and  nations  of  the  earth  to  the  profession  of 
.  Islam.     On  this  foundation,  the  zeal  of  the  Arabians 
has  supposed  the  secret  conversion  of  the  emperor ; 
and  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks  has  feigned  a  personal 
visit  to  the  prince  of  Medina,  who  accepted  from  the 
royal  bounty  a  rich  domain,  and  a  secure  retreat  in 
the  province  of  Syria.     But  the  friendship  of  Hera- 
clius  and  Mahomet  was  of  short  continuance  ;  the  new 
religion  having  inflamed  rather  than  assuaged  the 
rapacious  spirit  of  the  Saracens.     The   prophet  of 
Arabia  expired  in  the  63*2  d  year  of  the  Christian 
era.     His  successor  Abubeker,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  sent  an  army  under  the  command  of  Caled  to 
invade  Persia.     The  battle  of  Cadesia,    and  a  series 
of  successful  sieges,  in  a  short  time  rendered  him 
master  of  that  kingdom.     Yesdegerd,  the  last  of  the 
Sassanian  kings,  was  slain,  when  he  attempted,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  Eastern  allies,  to  recover  the  pos- 
session of  his  lost  dominions.     The  river  Oxus  dicn 
separated  the   territories  of  the  Saracens  and  the 
Turks;  but  the  foimer  soon  traversed  that  boundary, 
and  the  Mahometan  banners  were  in  a  short  time 
displayed  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,   and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  sea. 
.    Syria  *  was  also    invaded  by  the   lieutenants  of 

In  addition  to  the  writers,  that  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Gibbon  in  ttteftOnnw 
notes,  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  a  publication  of  Air.  MilU,  endcled  a  blMoiyiii 
Muhammedaninm,  &c.  in  one  vol.  8vo.  second  editioii. — Ed. 

'rhe  private  life  of  Mahomet,  from  his  birdi  to  his  minjkm,  is  |w«BHfi|  |y 
AbulfecU  (in  vit.  c.  3.  7)f  and  the  Arabian  writers  of  gmuine  or  ^pocfyiiiMi  nnff 
who  are  alleged  by  Hettinger  (in  his  Orient  p.  204  21 1 ),  Maraed  (torn.  L  ik 
10 — 14),  and  Oagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  L  p.  97—134). 

For  the  domestic  life  of  Maliomet,  consult  Oagnier,  and  the  «iiivyj«Mfag 
chapters  of  Abulfcda ;  for  his  diet  (tom.  iii.  jp.  285— V88)t  hit  '^^Vlnm  (a  Iff 
— 289)  ;  his  wives  (p.  390.  30 J) ;   his  marriage  with  Zdoeb  (tom.  iL  &  159— 


The  writers  of  tlie  Modern  Universal  History  (vol.  L  and  ii.)  bava 
ill  850  folio  pages,  the  life  of  Mahomet  and  the  annals  of  the  ri^ypKa-     «^ 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  reading  and  sometimes  correctiiig  the  An^Me^gMCvL 
notwithstanding  their  high  sounding  boasts,  I  cannot  find,  adcr  the  ooDdumm  of 
my  worki  that  they  have  afforded  me  much  (if  any)  additional  infbcmatiiaL 

*  A  separate  history  of  the  conquest  of  Syria  has  been  ooni|j08od  by  Al  Wi!Ui| 
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Abuteker  ;  ami  Bosra  was  taken  in  the  year  632.  i 
Damascus  was  obstinately  defended,  and  it  was  not  _ 
till  after  a  long  siege  that  it  yielded  to  the  Saracens. 
But  the  army  of  Heraclius,  which  had  been  sentto 
its  relief,  being  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Aiziradin, 
and  no  further  hope  of  succour  remaining,  the  Da- 
mascenes entered  into  a  treaty  with  Abu  Obcidah, 
the  commander  of  one  part  of  the  besieging  army. 
The  capitidation  was  faithfully  observed  by  him  ;  but 
Caled,  who  eommanded  the  other  division  of  the  Sara- 
cens, took  advantage  of  the  security  in  which  the 
garrison  indulged  on  account  of  the  treaty,  and  forced 
the  city  at  the  gate  opposite  to  that  by  which  his 
colleague  made  his  peaceable  entry.  A  eruel  scene 
tlien  Collowcd  ;  but  the  slaughter  was  checked  by  the 
fidelity  of  Abu  Obeidah  to  the  terms  which  he  had 
granted.  The  Damascenes  who  chose  to  abandon 
the  city  were  permitted  to  do  so  ;  and  a  great  mul- 
titude of  soldiers  and  citizens,  of  priests  and  laymen, 
of  women  and  children,  departed  with  such  effects 
as  they  were  able  to  take  with  them.  Three  days 
were  allowed  as  the  period  of  peace,  but  on  the  fourth 
day,  Caled,  assisted  by  a  renegade  who  acted  as  hia 
guide,  began  the  pursuit,  and  overtaking  the  promis- 
cuous and  half  armed  multitude,  enjoyed  the  satisfac- 
tion of  believing  that  not  a  single  Christian  of  either 
sex  had  escaped  the  edge  of  the  scimitar.  The  plun- 
der of  Damascus  was  immense. 

The  emperor  Heraclius  did  not  yet  abandon  the 
defence  of  Syria.     A  numerous  army  was  collected 

Cadi  nf  HiiKdiiil,  who  wai  bom  A.  P.  7iB,  and  died  A.  D.  H1-2.  He  liketritc 
wruic  the  cnriqueiit  of  Emrpi,  of  UiatiKkir,  A,c.  Above  ihe  meagre  and  teccnl 
ehronii'la  of  ihe  Aniliiani,  Al  Wnbiili  fau  the  double  merit  of  snliquiiy  uul  to. 
piouncM.  Hia  ulea  and  iradilioni  >Bun]  an  artlen  jmtnn  of  (he  men  and  ihe 
tiinti  Yet  hii  urruiTe  ii  luo  often  dcfectirc,  cHflinp,  and  imi-Tobabtc.  Till 
Mir  ttbini  better  ahall  be  found,  hit  lesmnl  and  niHritcJ  inlerpreler  (neklrf,  in  hii 
hUlor;  of  the  SiCTcer.i,  rol.  i.  p.  -21 — J<^>  wiU  not  ileittve  Uie  pcluUni  aniiiiad- 
*cr>iDn  of  tleiike.  (Prodidagii.a'n  ail  Hnjiji  Ca1i|ih  Tibiilas,  p.  U3'l}.  I 
tatif  lo  ihiiik  that  the  laboun  o(  f.kktey  were  nmsuiriiiialtd  in  a  jail  (m 
lira  preAuvi  lo  the  lit  ruL  A.D.  I.'dtl,  In  ihe  vd,  1 7  i K .  K iih  ihe  li^i  Dfaulhors 
■I  the  end;. 
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from  the  provinces  of  Europe  and  Asui»  «nd  iiibreMsd 
by  the  Christian  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan.  The 
former  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  8O,00O,  the  latter 
to  60,000.  The  most  obstinate  and  bloody  battle 
of  the  whole  war  was  fought  at  Yermuk,  in  the  year 
636.  The  Christians  were  at  last  defeated.  The  com- 
mander of  the  Saracens  informs  the  Caliph  that  his 
army  had  killed  150,000  of  the  infidels,  and  made 
40,000  captives.  The  reader  will  make  what  allow- 
ance he  pleases  for  oriental  expressions. 

After  this  battle  no  army  appeared  in  the  field  to 
oppose  the  Saracens.     The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was 
immediately  undertaken,  and,  after  a,n  obstinate  de- 
fence of  four  months,  the  city  was  entered  by  the 
Caliph  Omar,  in  the  year  637.     After  the  defeats  of 
Aiziradin  and  Yermuk,  Heraclius  lost  all  hopes  of 
defending  Syria  ^.    He  abandoned  the  remaining  nn- 
conquered  part  of  the  province  in  the  year  638 ;  and 
Aleppo,  Antioch,  and  finally  Cesarea,  with  the  rest 
of  Syria,  fell  in  a  short  time  into  the  hands  of  the 
victorious  Moslems.    The  place  of  the  first  conqueron 
wa^  supplied  by  a  new  generation,  and  the  Saraoensy 
between  the  years  639  and  655,  passed  Mount Taonu^ 
and  subdued  Cilicia  with  its  capital  Tarsus.    .Th^ 
afterwarda  crossed  a  second  ridge  of  the  same  moan- 
tains,  and  extended  the  flames  of  war  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
stantinople.    To  the  east  they  advanced  to  the  sources 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  ;   subdued  £dessa  and 
Amida,  Dara,  Nisibis,  and  the  whole  of  that  countij 
which  for  so  long  a  period  had  been  the  disputed 
barrier  of  Rome  and  Persia.     Masters  of  Syria,  they 
employed   the  forest  of  Libanus,  and  the  nuHinen 
of  Phenicia,  in  the  construction  of  a  powerful  navji 


*In  the  Geography  of  Abulfeda,  the  description  of  Sjtm,  his 

the  most  interesting  and  authentic  portion.    Amonfl;  die  modem 

description  of  the  East,  of  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia ,  u  a  work  of  aaporior 

and  dignity. 
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and  the  islaiuls  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes*,  aiidthcCyclades,    chap. 
were  successively  exposed  to  their  rapacious  visits.  -''^- 

While  the  victorious  Saracens  were  thus  extending 
their  conquests  in  Asia,  they  were  not  less  attentive 
to  Africa,  which  became  the  next  object  of  their  am- 
bition. In  the  year  638,  they  invaded  Egypt,  and 
in  <i  short  time  made  theinselvee  masters  of  the  open 
country;  but  the  siege  of  Alexandria  was  protracted 
dnring  fourteen  months,  and  the  vigorous  defence  of 
the  garrison  occasioned  the  loss  of  23,000  Saracens 
who  perished  in  the  siege.  At  length  the  Greeks 
embarked  their  dispirited  and  diminished  numbers, 
and  the  standard  of  Mahomet  was  planted  on  the 
walls  of  the  capital  of  Egypt.  This  calamitous  event 
afflicted  the  declining  health  of  Heraclius,  and  tlie 
emperor  died  of  a  dropsy  In  the  year  G-H,  about  seven 
weeks  after  the  loss  of  Alexandria. 

I  should  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  reader,  if  TheAiM. 
I  passed  in  silence  the  fate  of  the  Alexandrian  ubr^? 
library,  as  it  is  described  bythelearned  Abulpharagius. 
The  spirit  of  Amrou  was  more  curious  and  liberal 
than  that  of  his  brethren;  and,  in  his  leisure  hours, 
the  Arabian  chief  was  pleased  with  the  conversation 
of  John  the  last  disciple  of  Ammonius,  and  who  de- 
rived the  surname  of  Philoponiis,  from  his  laborious 
studies  of  grammar  and  philosophy.  Emboldened 
by  this  familiar  intercourse,  Philoponus  presumed  to 
solicit  a  gift  inestimable  in  his  opinion,  contemptible 
in  that  of  the  Barbarians — the  royal  library;  which 
alone,  among  the  spoils  of  Alexandria,  had  not  been 
appropriated  by  the  visit  and  the  seal  of  the  conqueror, 

■Tliemutj  trunk  snil  huge  frattmmU  of  the  Colouutor  Rhudci  (oncof  tlie 
•rnnUeti  of  Ihs  ainHdit  woilJ  ^  after  lying  «catiet«l  duriiqi  eighi  centuries,  were 
collrctcd  by  the  SsiMCni  and  "old  to  a  Jewiih  merrhBtii  of  Eikiiuu  He  is  siud 
to  haveluIenUOOcuiieIg  wiili  the  weight  of  the  brass  metal. — Every  pasiujre  an 

(net  that  relateii  to  ilie  isle,  the  nicy,  and  the  CoIuseub  o(  RIkkIh  ~~ 

a  'he  laboiiaui  trtatiie  of  Hearuui:  who  luu  buiowed  the  f 
...  .  ._  two  lareeriilanda of  Crete  and  Cyprus,     i^.  in  ihe!t-' 
the  Rliodui  of  Metirtiu*.    -lite  ftyuai* 
Itave  iynorantly  prolanjted  (hi!  tcnii  K 
weight  among  30,000  eameli 
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CHAP.    Amrou  was  inclined  to  gi'atify  the  wisli  of  the  gram- 
'^^''   '  marian  ;  but  his  rigid  integrity  refused  to  alienate 
the  minutest  object  without  the  consent  of  the  Caliph, 
and  the  well  known  answer  of  Omar  was  inspired  by 
the  ignorance  of  a  fanatic :  "  If  these   writings  of 
"  the  Greeks  agree  with  the  book  of  6od»  they  are 
''  useless,  and  need  not  be  preserve^;  if  they  disagree, 
**  they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed.'* 
The  sentence  was  executed  with  blind  obedience: 
the  volumes  of  paper,  or  parchment,  were  distributed 
among  the  four  thousand  baths  of  the  city  ;  aind  such 
was  their  incredible  multitude,  that  six  months  were 
barely  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  this  preeioas 
fuel.      Since   the  dynasties   of  Abulpharagius  have 
been  given  to  the  world  in  a  Latin  version,  the  tale 
has  been  repeatedly  transcribed;  and  every  scholar, 
with  pious  indignation,  has  deplored  the  irreparable 
shipwreck  of  the  learning,  the  arts,  and  the  genius  of 
antiquity.     For  my  own  part  I  am  strongly  tempted 
to  deny  both  the  fact  and  the  consequences.     The 
fact  is  indeed  marvellous :  ^*  Read  and  wonder !"  says 
the  historian  himself;  and  the  solitary  report  cff  a 
stranger,  who  wrote,  at  the  end  of  600  years,  on  the 
confines  of  Media,  is  overbalanced  by  the  silence  of  two 
annalists  of  a  more  early  date,  both  Christians,  both 
natives  of  Egypt ;  and  the  most  ancient  of  whom,  the 
patriarch  Eutychius,  has  amply  described  the  conquest 
of  Alexandria.     The  rigid  sentence  of  Omar  is  le- 
pugnant  to  the  sound  pnd  orthodox  precept  of  the 
Mahometan  casuists  :  they  expressly  declare,  that  the 
religious  books  of  the  Jews  and  ChristianlB,  which  aze 
acquired  by  the  right  of  war,  should  never  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  ;  and  that  the  works  of  pro&ne 
science,  historians  or  poets,  physicians  or  philosopheHi 
may  be  lawfjilly  applied  to  the  use   of  the  fiuthftl. 
A  moi'c  destructive  zeal  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  the  first  successors  of  Mahomet;  yet   in  this  in- 
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Stance,  the  conflagration  would  have  sfieedily  expired  chap. 
in  the  deficiency  of  materials.  I  shall  not  recapitulate  ^^' 
the  disasters  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  or  the  invo- 
luntary dame  that  was  kindled  by  Ciesar  in  his  own 
deience.  But  if  we  gradually  descend  from  the  age 
of  the  Antoniucs  to  that  of  Theodosius,  we  sliall  learn 
from  a  chain  of  contemporary  witnesses,  that  the 
royal  palace  and  the  temple  of  Serapis  no  longer  con- 
tained the  four,  or  the  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
which  had  been  assembled  by  the  curiosity  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  emperor  Heraclius  had  punished  a  tyrant, 
and  ascended  his  throne ;  and  the  memory  of  his 
reign  is  perpetuated  by  the  transient  conquest,  and 
irreparable  loss,  of  the  eastern  provinces.  After  the 
death  of  Edocia,  his  first  wife,  he  disobeyed  the  pa- 
triarch, and  violated  the  laws  by  his  second  marriage 
with  his  niece  Martina.  But  the  opinion  of  an  illegi- 
timate birth  is  sufficient  to  distract  the  choice,  and 
loosen  the  obedience  of  the  people  :  the  ambition  of 
Martina  was  quickened  by  maternal  love,  and  per- 
haps by  the  envy  of  a  stepmother;  and  the  aged  hus- 
band was  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  arts  of  con- 
jugal allurements.  Constantine,  his  eldest  son,  en- 
joyed in  a  mature  age  the  title  of  Augustus,  but  the 
weakness  of  his  constitution  required  a  colleague 
and  a  guardian,  and  he  yielded,  with  secret  reluct- a.  d.  fise, 
ance,  to  the  partition  of  the  empire*.  The  senate"'"'''*''^ 
was  summoned  to  the  palace  to  ratify  or  attest 
the  association  of  Ilcracleonas,  the  sou  of  Martina : 
the  imposition  of  the  diadem  was  consecrated  by  the 
prayer  and  blessing  of  the  patriarch ;  the  senators 
and  patriciaus  adored  the  majesty  of  the  great  em- 
peror and  the  partners  of  his  reign ;  and  as  soon  as 

■  Mr.  Gibbon  ho*  in  general  ■buniliuill]'  tupptitd  hi>  liiitotf  with  ctfcreaeia  to 
the  kullion  from  whou  woiks  hii  inrormuion  »  Jerived.     BuHn  iheKiiei  < 
nnek  empvo'iit  from  Hendiu*  lo  IndliSl^elui.  ihsroremanydicunutancc 
in  reaped  (o  whidi  do  authoiilj  is  quoted.     Imtnlion  thb  drcumntuicc.  Ihat 
may  ikH  be  iiupecti'd  ufliaving  csmcwljr  omitlcd  tbc  referenco.     Edit. 
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CHAP,    the  doors  were  thrown  open,  they  were  hailed  by  th* 
.        '     tumultuary  but  important  voice  of  the  soldiers.  After 
A.  D.  639,  an  interval  of  five  months,  the  pompous  ceremoniei 
which  formed  the  essence  of  the  Byzantine  state  were 
celebrated  in  the  cathedral  and  the  hippodrome :  the 
concord  of  the  royal  brothers  was  affectedly  displayed 
by  the  younger  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  elder;  and 
the  name  of  Martina  was  mingled  in  the  reluctant 
A.D.  641,  or  venal  acclamations  of  the  people.     Heraclins  snr- 
vived  this  association  about  two  years :  his  last  testi- 
mony declared  his  two  sons  the  equal  heirs  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  and  commanded  them  to  honour  his 
widow  Martina,  as  their  mother  and  their  sovereigii. 
hT^"d  *      When  Martina  first  appeared  on  the  throne  with 
b'4i',  Feb.'  the  name  and  attributes  of  royalty,  she  was  checked 
by  a  firm,  though  respectful,  opposition  ;    and  the 
dying  embers  of  freedom  were  kindled  by  the  breath 
of  superstitious  prejudice.    **^  We   reverence,*'  ex- 
claimed the  voice  of  a  citizen,  "  we  reverence  the 
**  mother  of  our  princes ;  but  to  those  princes  alone 
**  our  obedience  is  due ;  and  Constantine,  the  elder 
**  emperor,  is  of  an  age  to  sustain,  in  his  own  baadii 
**  the  weight  of  the  sceptre.    Your  sex  is  excluded  bj 
'*  nature  from  the  toils  of  government.     How  conU 
"  you  combat, — how  could  you  answer,  the  Baihi- 
**  rians,  who  with  hostile  or  friendly  intentions  mtj 
**  approach  the  royal  city  ?  May  Heaven  avert  fron 
*^  the  Roman  republic  this  national  disgrace  !  which 
"  would  provoke  the  patience  of  the  slaves  of  Persia.'' 
Martina  descended  from  the  throne  with  indignatioDi 
and  sought  a  refuge  in  the  female  apartment  of  the 
palace.     The  reign  of  Constantine  the  Tliird  lasted 
only  one  hundred  and  three  days :  he  expired  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and,  although    his  life  had 
been  a  long  malady,  a  belief  was  entertained  that 
poison  had  been  the  means,  and  his  cruel  stepmotha 
the  author,  of  his  untimely  fate.     Martina  reaped, 
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indeed,  the  iiarvest  of  his  death,   and  assmiicd  the    char 

government,  in  the  name  of  the  surviving  omperor  j 

but  the  incestuous  widow  of  Heraclius  was  universally  Heraci™- 
abhorred  ;  the  jealousy  of  the  people  was  awakened,  ujIjMuj 
and  the  two  orphans  whom  Constantine  had  left  be-  ^"''' 
came  the  objects  of  the  public  care.  It  was  in  vain 
tliat  the  son  of  Martina,  who  was  no  more  than  fif. 
teen  years  of  age,  was  taught  to  declare  himself  the 
guardian  of  his  nephews,  one  of  whom  behad  presented 
at  the  baptismal  font ;  it  was  in  vain  that  he  swore 
to  defend  them  against  all  their  enemies.  On  his 
deathbed,  the  late  emperor  had  despatched  a  trusty  ser- 
vant to  arm  the  troops  and  provinces  of  the  East  in 
defence  of  his  helpless  children  :  the  eloquence  and 
liberality  of  Valentin  had  been  successful ;  and,  from 
his  camp  of  Chalcedon,  he  boldly  demanded  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  assassins,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
lawful  heir.  The  licence  of  the  soldiers,  whodevoured 
the  grapes  and  drank  the  wine  of  their  Asiatic  vine- 
yards, provoked  the  citizens  of  Constantinople  against 
the  domestic  authors  of  their  calamities,  and  the  dome 
of  St.  Sophia  re-echoed,  not  with  prayers  and  hymns, 
but  with  the  clamours  and  imprecations  of  an  enraged 
multitude.  At  their  imperiouscommand,  Heracleonas 
appeared  in  the  pulpit  with  the  eldest  of  the  royal 
orphans.  Constans  alone  was  saluted  as  emperor  of 
the  liomans  ;  and  a  crown  of  gold,  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  tomb  of  Heraclius,  was  placed  on  his 
head,  with  the  solemn  benediction  of  the  patriarch. 
But  in  the  tumult  of  joy  and  indignation,  the  church 
was  pillaged,  the  sanctuary  was  polluted,  by  a  promis- 
cuous crowd  of  Jews  and  Barbarians  ;  and  Pyrrhus, 
a  creature  of  the  empress,  escaped  by  a  prudent  flight. 
A  more  serious  andbloody  task  was  reserved  for  the 
senate,  who  derived  a  temporary  strength  from  the 
consent  of  the  soldiers  and  people.  The  spirit  of  Ro- 
man freedom  revived  the  ancient  and  awful  examples 
c  c3 
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CHAP,    of  the  judgment  of  tyrants,  and  the  Imperial  cul- 

1_  prits  were  deposed  and  condemned  as  the. authors  of 

Punish-      the  death  of  Constantino.     But  the  severity  of  the 
Martina     couscript  fathers  was  stained  by  the  indiscriminatie 
dcon"*!™'  punishment  of  the  innocent  and  the  guilty :  Martina 
A.  D.  041,  and  Heracleonas  were  sentenced  to  the   amputation, 
the  former  of  her  tongue,  the  latter  of  his  nose ;  and 
after  this  cruel  execution,  they  consumed  the  remain- 
der of  their  days  in  exile  and  oblivion.      The  Greeb 
who  were  capable  of  reflection  might  find  some  con- 
solation for  their  servitude,  by  observing  the  abuse 
of  power  when  it  was  lodged  for  a  moment  in  the 
hands  of  an  aristocracy. 
Constans         We  shall  imagine  ourselves  transported  five  hnn- 
641 ,  Scp^    drcd  years  backwards  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines^if  we 
listen  to  the  oration  which  Constans  II.  pronounced 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  before  the  Byzantine 
senate.     After  returning  his  thanks  for  the  just  pu- 
nishment of  the  assassins  who  had  intercepted  the 
fairest  hopes  of  his  father's  reign,  "  By  the  Divine 
**  Providence,"  said  the  young  emperor,  ^^andbyyonr 
*'  righteous  decree,  Martina  and  her  incestuous  pro- 
*^  geny  have  been  cast  headlong  from   the  thronei 
"  Your  majesty  and  wisdom  have  prevented  the  Ro- 
*^  man  state  from  degenerating  into  lawless  tyranny. 
'*  I,  therefore,  exhort  and  beseech  you  to  stand  forth 
*' as  the   counsellors   and  judges  of  the    common 
"  safety."     The  senators  were  gratified   by  the  re- 
spectful address  and  libefl^  donative  of  their  Sove* 
reign  ;  but  these  servile  Greeks  were  unworthy  and 
regardless  of  freedom,  and  in  his  mind  the   lesson  of 
an  hour  was  quickly  erased  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
age  and  the  habits  of  despotism.     He  retained  only  a 
jealous  fear  lest  the  senate  or  people  should  one  ^y 
invade  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  seat  his  bro- 
ther Theodosius  on  an  equal  throne.     By  the  impo- 
jsition  of  holy  orders,  the  grandson  of  Heraclius  w» 
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disqualified  for  the  purple ;  but  this  ceremony,  which    chap. 
seemed  to  profane  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  was  ' 

insufficient  to  appease  the  suspicions  of  the  tyrant, 
and  the  death  of  the  deacon  Theodosius  could  alone 
expiate  the  crime  of  his  royal  birth.  His  murder 
was  avenged  by  the  imprecations  of  the  people,  and 
the  assassin,  in  the  fulness  of  power,  was  driven  from 
his  capital  into  voluntary  and  perpetual  exile.  Con- 
stans  embarked  for  Greece ;  and,  as  if  he  meant  to 
retort  the  abhorrence  which  he  deserved,  he  is  said 
from  the  Imperial  galley  to  have  spit  against  the  walls 
of  his  native  city.  After  passing  the  winter  at  Athens, 
he  sailed  to  Tarentum  in  Italy,  visited  Rome,  and 
concluded  a  long  pilgrimage  of  disgrace  and  sacri- 
legious rapine,  by  fixing  his  residence  at  Syracuse. 
Odious  to  himself  and  to  mankind,  Constans  perished 
by  domestic,  perhaps  by  episcopal  treason,  in  the 
capital  of  Sicily.  A  servant  who  waited  in  the  bath, 
after  pouring  warm  water  on  his  head,  struck  him 
violently  with  the  vase.  He  fell  stunned  by  the  blow^ 
and  suffocated  by  the  water ;  and  his  attendants,  who 
wondered  at  the  tedious  delay,  beheld  with  indiffer- 
ence the  corpse  of  their  lifeless  emperor.  The  troops 
of  Sicily  invested  with  the  purple  an  obscure  youth, 
whose  inimitable  beauty  eluded,  and  it  might  easily 
elude,  the  declining  art  of  the  painters  and  sculptors 
of  the  age. 

Constans  had  left  in  the  Byzantine  palace  three  Constantine 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  had  been  clothed  in  his  in-  natw."*^ 
fancy  with  the  purple.     When  the  father  summoned  ^^^' 
them  to  attend  his  pei*son  in  Sicily,  these  precious 
hostages  were  detained  by  the  Greeks,  and  a  firm 
refusal  informed  him  that  they  were  the  children  of 
the  state.     The  news  of  his  murder  was  conveyed, 
with  almost  supernatural  speed,  from  Syracuse  to 
Constantinople;  and  Constantine,  the  eldest  of  his 
sons,  inherited  his  throne,  without  being  the  heir  of 

c  c  4 
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CHAP,    the  public  hatred.     His  subjects  contributed,  with 
^^'      zeal  and  alacrity,  to  chastise  the  guilt  and  presump- 
tion of  a  province  which  had  usurped  the  rights  of 
the  senate  and  people :  the  young  emperor  sailed 
from  the  Hellespont  with  a  powerful  fleet ;  and  the 
legions  of  Rome  and  Carthage  were  assembled  under 
his  standard  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.     The  defeit 
of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  was  easy,  his  punishment  just, 
and  his  beauteous  head  was  exposed  in  the  hippo- 
drome.    After  pouring  this  bloody  libation  on  his 
father's  tomb,  Constantine  returned  to  his  capital ; 
and  the  growth  of  his  young  beard  during  the  SicQian 
voyage  was  announced,  by  the  familiar  surname  of 
Fogonatus,  to  the  Grecian  world.     But  his  reign, 
like  that  of  his  predecessor,  was  stained  with  fraternal 
discord.     On  his  two  brothers,  Heraclius  and  Tibe- 
rius, he  had  bestowed  the  title  of  Augustus:  an 
empty  title,  for  they  continued  to  languish,  without 
trust  or  power,  in  the  solitude  of  the  palace.    At 
their  secret  instigation,  the  troops  of  the  Anatolian 
theme  or  province  approached  the  city  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  demanded  for  the  royal  brothers  the  partition 
or  exercise  of  sovereigiity,  and  supported  their  sedi- 
tious claim  by  a  theological  argument.    Xhe  emperor 
invited  these  learned  divines  to  a  friendly  conference^ 
in  which  they  might  propose  their  arguments  to  the 
senate :  they  obeyed  the  summons,  but  the  prospect 
of  their  bodies  hanging  on  the  gibbet  in  the  subuib 
of  Galata  reconciled  their  companions  to  the  unitj 
of  the  reign  of  Constantine.     He  pardoned  his  bro- 
thers, and  their  names  were  still  pronounced  in  tlie 
public  acclamations  ;  but  on  the  repetition,  or  suspi- 
cion, of  a  similar  offence,  the  obnoxious  princes  were 
deprived  of  their  titles  and  noses,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Catholic  bisliops,  who  were  assembled  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  sixth  general  synod. 
of  coDsuS-      In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantine  IVigo- 
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niitus,  Joity-six  years  after  the  flight  of  Mahomet    '-'"l?'' 

from  Mecca,  hia  disciples  appeared  in  arms  under 

the  walls  of  Constantinople.  They  were  animated  Xe"5wabl 
by  a  genuine  or  fictitious  saying  of  the  Prophet,  that  ai^- <i68— 
to  the  first  army  which  besieged  the  city  of  the 
Cipsars,  their  sins  were  forgiven  ;  the  long  series  of 
Roman  triumphs  would  be  meritoriously  transferred 
to  the  conquerors  of  new  Home  ;  and  the  wealth  of 
nations  was  deposited  in  this  well-chosen  scat  of 
royalty  and  commerce.  No  sooner  had  the  eallph 
Moawiyali  suppressed  his  rivals  and  established  his 
throne,  than  he  aspired  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  civil 
blood  by  the  success  and  glory  of  his  holy  expedi- 
tion* ;  his  preparations  by  sea  and  land  were  ade- 
tjuate  to  the  importance  of  the  object ;  his  standard 
was  intrusted  to  Sophian,  a  veteran  warrior,  but  the 
troops  were  encouraged  by  the  example  and  presence 
of  Yezid,  the  son  and  presumptive  heir  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful.  The  Greeks  had  little  to 
hope,  nor  had  their  enemies  any  reasons  of  fear, 
from  the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the  reigning  em- 
peror, who  disgraced  the  name  of  Constantine,  and 
imitated  only  the  inglorious  years  of  Heraclius. 
Without  delay  or  opposition,  the  naval  forces  of  the 
Saracens  passed  through  the  unguarded  channel  of 
the  Hellespont ;  which,  even  now,  under  the  feeble 
and  disorderly  government  of  the  Turks,  is  main- 
tained as  the  natural  bulwark  of  the  capital.  The 
Arabian  fleet  cast  anchor,  and  the  troops  were  dis- 
embarked, near  the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  seven  miles 
from  the  city.     During  many  days,  from  the  dawn 

*  Far  thia  Hnt  niege  of  Conitanlinople,  se«  Nicephoras  (BrevUr.  p.  21,  33)  j 
Theophuoi  (Chronogn^ih.  p  '194);  C«lnni»  {CampencL  p.4l7)i  Zonaras 
(lliil.  lorn.  ii.  liir.  p-  B9)i  Elmitin  (HiiL  Svuen.  p.  56,  S7) ;  Abulfeda 
(AnnBLModcni.p.  107,  lOH.  tcti.  Rciake; ;  D'ileilidat  (Bibliol.  UrienL  Con. 
tUntin.))  OdilB}'i  Uinloi;  of  tile  Saracens,  *uL  iL  p.  127,  Vit.  ihe  yeat  BUS. 
FL-bruwy  2Ulh  ia  fixol  u  llie  ilaU  of  the  aegc  hj  Abulfeda,  whose  tcaiiiuuiiy  I 
BlMUi  Ihc  niin-t  coDvenicnt  tad  L-rediliiblc  of  ihe  Arabiuis. — The  liblor)'  of  thin 
and  ihc  kcdhU  ilLije  cf  Cantuuitinople  is  copied  rroin  itie  finl  nfllic  icnlli  (ulunic 
of  .Mr.  (libbun,  bcinit  in  die  himuijp  uf  ilic  Sunccni.    Koit. 
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CHAP,  of  light  to  the  evening,  the  line  of  assault  was  er- 
^  tended  from  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  eastern  promon- 
tory ;  and  the  foremost  warriors  were  impelled  by  the 
weight  and  effort  of  the  succeeding  columns.  But 
the  besiegers  had  formed  an  insufficient  estimate  of 
the  strength  and  resources  of  Constantinople.  The 
solid  and  lofty  walls  were  guarded  by  numbers  and 
discipline ;  the  spirit  of  the  Romans  was  rekindled 
by  the  last  danger  of  their  religion  and  empire ;  the 
fugitives  from  the  conquered  provinces  more  success- 
fully renewed  the  defence  of  Damascus  and  Alexia- 
dria ;  and  the  Saracens  were  dismayed  by  the  strange 
and  prodigious  effects  of  artificial  fire.  This  finn 
and  effectual  resistance  diverted  their  arms  to  the 
more  easy  attempts  of  plundering  the  European  and 
Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Propontis ;  and,  after  keeping 
the  sea  from  the  month  of  April  to  that  of  Septem- 
ber, on  the  approach  of  winter  they  retreated  four- 
score miles  from  the  capital,  to  the  isle  of  Cyzicns. 
in  which  they  had  established  their  niagazine  of  spoii 
and  provisions.  So  patient  was  their  perseverano^' 
or  so  languid  were  their  operations,  that  they  re- 
peated, in  the  six  following  summers,  the  same  attsck 
and  retreat,  with  a  gradual^  abatement  of  hope  and 
vigour,  till  the  mischances  of  shipwreck  and  disease^ 
of  the  sword  and  of  fire,  compelled  them  to  relin- 
quish the  fruitless  enterprise.  They  might  bewsQ 
the  loss,  or  commemorate  the  martyrdom,  of  thirty 
thousand  Moslems,  who  fell  in  the  siege  of  Constsn- 
tinople. 

The  event  of  that  siege  revived,  both  in  the  East 
and  West,  the  reputation  of  the  Roman  arms,  and 
cast  a  momentary  shade  over  the  glories  of  the  Sars- 
cens.  The  Greek  ambassador  was  favourably  re- 
ceived at  Damascus,  in  a  general  council  of  the  emirs 
or  Koreisli ;  a  peace  or  truce  of  thirty  years  was  rati- 
fied between  the  two  empires;  and  the  stipulation 
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of  annual  tribute,  fifty  horses  of  noble  breed,  fifty  chap. 
slaves,  and  three  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  degraded  ^^ 
the  majesty  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful*.  The 
aged  caliph  was  desirous  of  possessing  his  dominions, 
and  ending  his  days,  in  tranquillity  and  repose :  while 
the  Moors  and  Indians  trembled  at  his  name,  his 
palace  and  city  of  Damascus  were  insulted  by  the 
Mardaites,  or  Maronites,  of  Mount  Libanus,  the 
firmest  barrier  of  the  empire,  till  they  were  dis- 
armed and  transplanted  by  the  spurious  policy  of 
tlie  Greeks.  After  the  revolt  of  Arabia  and  Persia, 
the  house  of  Ommiyah  was  reduced  to  the  kingdoms 
of  Syria  and  Egyi)t :  their  distress  and  fear  enforced 
their  compliance  with  the  pressing  demands  of  the 
Christians ;  and  the  tribute  was  increased  to  a  slave, 
a  horse,  and  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  for  each  of 
tlie  tlnee  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  solar 
year.  But  as  soon  as  the  empire  was  again  united 
by  the  arms  and  policy  of  Abdalmalek,  he  disclaimed 
a  badge  of  servitude,  not  less  injurious  to  his  con- 
science than  to  his  pride :  he  discontinued  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tribute ;  and  the  resentment  of  the 
Greeks  was  disabled  from  action  by  the  mad  tyranny 
of  the  second  Justinian,  the  just  rebellion  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  frequent  change  of  his  antagonists  and 
successors.  Tilltthe  reign  of  Abdalmalek,  the  Sara- 
cens had  been  content  with  the  free  possession  of  the 
Persian  and  Roman  treasures,  in  the  coin  of  Chosroes 
and  Caesar.  By  the  command  of  that  caliph  a 
national  mint  was  established,  both  of  silver  and  gold; 
and  under  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Waled,  the  Greek 
language  and  characters  were  excluded  from  the 
accounts  of  the  public  revenue.  If  this  change  was 
productive  of  the  invention  or  familiar  use  of  our 

*  Tlicoplmnca,  though  a  Greek,  deicrves  credit  for  these  tributes  (Chrono- 
graph,  n.  *2\)Ct,  21Mi,  300,  801);  which  are  oonfirmcd,  with  some  variation,  by 
the  Arabic  Hiiitory  of  Abulpharagius  (Dynast  p.  128.  vers.  Pococke)* 
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CHAP,   present  numerals,  the  Arabic  or  Indian  ciphers,  as 
^^      they  are  commonly  styled,  a  regulation  of  office  has 
promoted  the  most  important  discoveries  of  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  the  mathematical  sciences*. 

In  the  close  of  his  life,  the  emperor  Constantino 
Pogonatus  was  anxious  only  to  establish  the  right  of 
primogeniture.  The  hair  of  his  two  sons,  Justinian 
and  Heraclius,  was  offered  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter, 
as  a  symbol  of  their  spiritual  adoption  by  the  pope ; 
but  the  elder  was  alone  exalted  to  the  rank  of  Au- 
gustus, and  the  assurance  of  the  empire. 
Justinian  11.  After  the  dcccasc  of  his  father,  the  inheritance  of 
Se^m^r!  ^^^  Romau  world  devolved  to  Justinian  IT. ;  and  the 
name  of  a  triumphant  lawgiver  was  dishonoured  by 
the  vices  of  a  boy,  who  imitated  his  namesake  only 
in  the  expensive  luxury  of  building.  His  passions 
were  strong,  his  understanding  was  feeble  ;  and  he 
was  intoxicated  with  a  foolish  pride,  that  his  birth 
had  given  him  the  command  of  millions,  of  whom  the 
smallest  community  would  not  have  chos^i  him  for 
their  local  magistrate.  His  favourite  ministers  were 
two  beings  the  least  susceptible  of  human  sympathy; 
to  the  one  he  abandoned  the  palace,  to  the  other  die 
finances :  the  former  corrected  the  emperor's  mother 
with  a  scourge  ;  the  latter  suspended  the  insolvent 
tributaries,  with  their  heads  downwards,  over  a  slow 
and  smoky  fire.  Since  the  days  of  Commodus  and 
Caracalla,  the  cruelty  of  the  Roman  princes  had  most 
commonly  been  the  effect  of  their  fear ;  but  Justinisn, 
who  possessed  some  vigour  of  character,,  enjoyed  the 
sufferings,  and  braved  the  revenge,  of  his  subjects 
about  ten  years,  till  the  measure  was  full,  of  hb 

*  According  to  a  new,  though  probable  notion,  maintainad  by  M.  de  ViDMM 
(Anecdota  Grseca,  torn.  ii.  p.  152 — 157)t  our  dpbers  an  not  of  IdcBob  ntAw- 
bic  invention.  They  were  used  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  ondunoddnM  low  h^ 
fore  the  age  of  Boethius.  After  the  extinction  of  sdcnce  in  the  "Wcot,  Ai 
adopted  by  the  Arabic  versions  from  the  original  MSS.  and  nrtoiod  to  Ike 
about  the  eleventh  century. 
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cpimes,  and  of  tbelr  patience.  In  a  dark  dungeon  chap. 
Leontius,  a  general  of  reputation,  had  groaned  above  " 
three  years,  with  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  de- 
serving of  the  patricians ;  he  was  suddenly  drawn 
forth  to  assume  the  government  of  Greece ;  and  this 
promotion  of  an  injured  man  was  a  mark  of  the  con- 
tempt, rather  than  of  the  confidence,  of  his  prince. 
As  he  was  followed  to  the  port  by  the  kind  offices  of 
his  friends,  Leontius  observed,  with  a  sigh,  that  he 
was  a  victim  adorned  for  sacrifice,  and  that  inevitable 
death  would  pursue  his  footsteps.  They  ventured  to 
reply,  that  glory  and  empire  might  be  the  recompense 
of  a  generous  resolution  ;  that  every  order  of  men 
abhorred  the  reign  of  a  monster ;  and  that  the  hands 
of  two  hundred  thousand  patriots  expected  only  the 
voice  of  a  leader.  The  night  was  chosen  for  their 
deliverance  J  and  in  the  first  effort  of  the  conspirators, 
the  pi'iefect  was  slain,  and  the  prisons  were  forced 
open  :  the  emissaries  of  Leontius  proclaimed  in  every 
street,  "  Christians!  to  St.  Sopliia  ;"  and  the  season- 
able text  of  the  patriarch,  "  This  is  the  day  of  the 
*'  Lord,"  was  the  prelude  of  an  inflammatory  ser- 
mon. From  the  church  the  people  adjourned  to  the 
liippodrome :  Justinian,  in  whose  cause  not  a  sword 
had  been  drawn,  was  dragged  before  these  tumultuary 
judges,  and  their  clamours  demanded  the  instant  death 
of  the  tyrant.  But  Leontius,  who  was  already  clothed 
with  the  purple,  cast  an  eye  of  pity  on  the  prostrate 
son  of  his  own  benefactor,  and  of  so  many  emperors. 
The  life  of  Justinian  was  spared  ;  the  amputation  of 
his  nose,  perhaps  of  his  tongue,  was  imperfectly  per- 
formed ;  the  happy  llexibility  of  the  Greek  language 
could  impose  the  name  of  Rhinotmetus ;  and  the 
mutilated  tyrant  was  banished  to  Chersonfe,  in  Crini 
Tartary:  a  lonely  settlement,  where  corn,  wine,  and 
oil  were  imported  as  foreign  luxuries.  A^Vew 

On  the  edge  of  the  Scythian  wilderness,  Justinian  -  70i 
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CHAP.  Btill  cherished  the  pride  of  his  birth,  and  the  hope  of 
^^'  his  restoration.  After  three  years*  exile,  he  received 
the  pleasing  intelligence  that  his  injury  was  avenged 
by  a  second  revolution ;  and  that  Leontius  in  his 
turn  had  been  dethroned  and  mutilated  by  the  rebel 
Apsimar,  who  assumed  the  more  respectable  name  of 
Tiberius.  But  the  claim  of  lineal  succession  vras  still 
formidable  to  a  plebeian  usurper ;  and  his  jealousy 
was  stimulated  by  the  complaints  and  charges  of  tbe 
Chersonites,  who  beheld  the  vices  of  the  tyrant  in  the 
spirit  of  the  exile.  With  a  band  of  followers,  attached 
to  his  person  by  common  hope  or  common  despair, 
Justinian  fled  from  the  inhospitable  shore  to  the  horde 
of  the  ChozarSy  who  pitched  their  tents  between  the 
Tanais  and  Borysthenes.  The  khan  entertained 
with  pity  and  respect  the  royal  suppliant.  Phana- 
goria,  once  an  opulent  city  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
lake  Maeotisy  was  assigned  for  his  residence;  and 
every  Roman  prejudice  was  stifled  in  his  marriage 
with  the  sister  of  the  Barbarian,  who  seems,  howeveri 
from  the  name  of  Theodora,  to  have  received  the  sa- 
crament of  baptism.  But  the  faithless  Ohozar  was 
soon  tempted  by  the  gold  of  Constantinople;  and 
had  not  the  design  been  revealed  by  the  conjugal 
love  of  Theodora,  her  husband  must  have  been  assas- 
sinated, or  betrayed  into  the  power  of  his  enemies. 
After  strangling,  with  his  own  hands,  the  two  emis- 
saries of  the  khan,  Justinian  sent  back  bis  wife  to 
her  brother,  and  embarked  on  the  Euxine,  in  seardl 
of  new  and  more  faithful  allies.  His  vessel  was 
assaulted  by  a  violent  tempest ;  and  one  of  his  pious 
companions  advised  him  to  deserve  the  itiercy  of 
God  by  a  vow  of  general  forgiveness,  if  he  should  be 
restored  to  the  throne.  "  Of  forgiveness  !*•  relied 
the  intrepid  tyrant ;  **  may  I  perish  this  instait ! 
"  may  the  Almighty  whelm  xne  in  the  wavjss,  if  I 
"  consent  to  spare  a  single  head  of  my  enemies!" 
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He  survived  this  impious  menace;  sailed  into  the  chap 
mouth  of  the  Danube  ;  trusted  his  person  in  the  ■ 
1  oyal  village  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  purchased  the  aid 
of  Terbelis,  a  pagan  conqueror,  by  the  promise  of  his 
daughter  and  affair  partition  of  the  treasures  of  the 
empire.  The  Bulgarian  kingdom  e?:tended  to  the 
confines  of  Thrace  ;  and  the  two  princes  besieged 
Constantinople  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  horse. 
Apsimar  was  dismayed  by  the  sudden  and  hostile 
apparition  of  his  rival,  whose  head  had  been  promised 
by-the  Chozar,  and  of  whose  evasion  he  was  yet  ig- 
norant. After  an  absence  of  ten  years,  the  crimes  of 
Justinian  were  faintly  remembered,  and  the  birth  and 
uiisfortunes  of  their  hereditary  sovereign  excited  the 
pity  of  the  multitude,  ever  discontented  with  the 
ruling  powers ;  and  by  the  active  diligence  of  his 
adherents,  he  was  introduced  into  the  city  and  palace 
of  Constantine. 

In  rewarding  his  allies,  and  recalling  his  wife.  Jus-  Hisrcstonu 
tinian  displayed  some  sense  of  honour  and  gratitude;  death,  a.d. 
and  Terbelis  retired,  after  sweeping  away  a  heap  of '^^^~^'*' 
golden  coin  which  he  measured  with  his  Scythian 
whip.  But  never  was  vow  more  religiously  performed 
than  the  sacred  oath  of  revenge  which  he  had  sworn 
amidst  the  storms  of  the  Euxine.  The  two  usurpers; 
for  I  must  reserve  the  name  of  tyrant  for  the  con- 
queror, were  dragged*  into  the  hippodrome,  the  one 
from  his  prison,  the  other  from  his  palace.  Before 
their  execution,  Leontius  and  Apsimar  were  cast  pro- 
strate in  chains  beneath  the  throne  of  the  emperor ; 
and  Justinian,  planting  a  foot  on  each  of  their  necks, 
contemplated  above  an  hour  the  chariot  race.  The 
universal  defection  which  he  had  once  experienced 
might  provoke  him  to  repeat  the  wish  of  Caligula, 
that  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  head  :  yet  I  shall 
presume  to  observe,  that  such  a  wish  is  unworthy  of 
an  ingenious  tyrant,  since  his  revenge  and  cruelty 
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CHAP,    would  have  been  extinguished  by  a  single  blow,  in- 
^^'     stead  of  the  sbw  variety  of  tortures  which  Justinian 
inflicted  on  the  victims  of  his  anger.     His  pleasures 
were  inexhaustible :  neither  private  virtue  nor  public 
service  could  expiate  the  guilt  of  active  or  even  pas- 
sive obedience  to  an  established  government ;  and 
during  the  six  years  of  his  new  reign,  he  considered 
the  axe,  the  cord,  and  the  .rack,  as  the  only  instru- 
ments of  royalty.     But  his  most  implacable  hatred 
was  pointed  against  the  Chersonites,    who  had  in- 
sulted his  exile  and  violated  the  laws  of  hospitality. 
Their  remote  situation  afforded  some  means  of  de- 
fence, or  at  least  of  escape ;  and  a  grievous  tax  was 
imposed  on  Constantinople  to  supply  the  preparations 
of  a  fleet    and  army.      "  All  are  guilty,   and  all 
*^  must  perish,"  was  the  mandate  of  Justinian ;  and 
the  bloody  execution  was  intrusted  to  his  favourite 
Stephen,  who  was  recommended  by  the    epithet  of 
the  Savage.    Yet  even  the  savage  Stephen  imperfectly 
accomplished  the  intentions  of  his  sovereign  :    the 
slowness  of  his  attack  allowed  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  to  withdraw  into  the  country,  and  the 
minister  of  vengeance  contented  himself  with  reducing 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  a  state  of  servitude,  with 
roasting  alive  seven  of  the  principal  citizens,  with 
drowning  twenty  in  the  sea,  and  with  reserving  forty- 
two  in  chains,  to  receive  their  doom  from  the  mouth 
of  the  emperor.     In  their  return  the  fleet  was  driven 
on  the  rocky  shores  of  Anatolia ;  and  Justinian  iqp- 
plauded  the  obedience  of  the  Euxine,  which  had  in- 
volved so  many  thousands  of  his  subjects  and  enemies 
in  a  common  shipwreck  :  but  the  tyrant  was  still  in- 
satiate of  blood  ;  and  a  second  expedition  was.  coin- 
manded,  to  extirpate  the  remains  of  the  proscribed 
colony.     In  the  short  interval,  the  Chersonites  had 
returned  to  their  city,  and  were  prepared  to  die  in 
arms  :  the  khan  of  the  Chozars  had  renounced  the 
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cause  of  liis  odious  brother  ;  the  exiles  of  every  pro-  chap. 
vince  were  assembled  in  Tauris  ;  and  Bardanes,  under  ' 
the  name  of  Phillppicus,  was  invested  with  the  purjjle. 
The  imperial  troops,  unwilling  and  unable  to  perpe- 
trate the  revenge  of  Justinian,  escaped  his  displeasure 
by  abjuring  his  allegiance  :  the  fleet,  under  their  new 
sovereign,  steered  back,  a  more  auspicious  course, 
to  the  harbours  of  Sinope  and  Constantinople  ;  aud 
every  tongue  was  prompt  to  pronounce,  every  hand 
to  execute,  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Destitute  of 
friends,  he  was  deserted  by  hia  Barbarian  guards  ;  and 
the  stroke  of  the  assassin  was  praised,  as  an  act  of 
patriotism  and  Roman  virtue.  His  son  Tiberius  had 
taken  refuge  iu  a  church :  his  aged  grandmother 
guarded  the  door  ;  and  the  innocent  youth  embraced 
the  altar.  But  popular  fury  is  deaf  to  the  cries  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  the  race  of  Heraclius  was  extinguished, 
after  a  reign  of  one  hundred  years. 

Durinj;  •  the  distracted  government  of  the  second  Conquest 

.    .     ^     ,        „  *".  1         ■       ,       ,.    ,      ofAfriMby 

Justinian,  the  mstern  empire  was  deprived  oi  theiheSm. 
dominion  of  that  part  of  Africa  which  had  been  con-  ^"d.  g47_ 
quered  by  the  arms  of  the  first  emperor  of  that  name.  '"''■ 
In  the  year  6t7,  the  Saracens,  by  the  order  of  the 
caliph  Othnian,  marched  from  Egypt  to    the   west- 
ward, and  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Tripoli,   under 
the  command  of  Abdallah.     The  city  was  courage- 
ously defended ;  and  the  approach  of  the  praefect 
Gregory  with  a  powerful  army  induced  the  Saracens 
to  raise  the  siege.     Several  bloody  engagements  en- 
sued, in  the  last  of  which  Gregory  was  slain,  and 
the  Saracens  were  victorious ;  but  their  losses,  fa- 
tigues, and  an  epidemical  disease,  prevented  them 
from  making  any  pennanent  establishment,  and  Ab- 

•  My  conquMt  ofAftioi  is  djswn  from  tiro  Frtnch  Inteiprelera  of  Arabir 
litenluh;,  Cirdanne  (Hist  ilc  I'Alrique  et  de  I'Eipugne  soui  la  domination  dei 
Anbo,  torn.  I  p,  B-^r.}> 'od  Utter  (Biit.  dc  I^AodeinlcdeilnBcriptions,  lam. 
xxL  pp.  Ill  — IVh,  uiil  13G).  I'heydiTivtlhcir principal  infonoBtion  from  No. 
fairitUbocouipcHcd,  A<D>  1331,  uiEnrydapsdiB,  iumorellian  tvcnlf  Tolumee. 
VOL.  IV.  U  D 
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CHAP,   dallah  returned  with  the  spoils  of  the  war  to  thft 
^^      confines  of  Egypt. 

The  progress  of  the  Saracens  to  the  westward  tru 
suspended  by  their  own  dissensions  till  the  year  665, 
when  the  caliph  Moawiyah  sent  a  powerful  army  fi>r 
the  conquest  of  Africa.  Thirty  thousand  Greeks  wert 
defeated,  and  an  important  city  was  taken  by  tb^ 
first  of  his  lieutenants  ;  but  the  title  of  conquerw  of 
Africa  is  justly  due  to  his  successor,  Akbah.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  trace  the  accurate  line  of  his  progreaa 
Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  exaggeration,  whea 
we  read  of  eighty  thousand  Numidians  being  assem- 
bled in  that  province.     Akbah  plunged  into  the  bsart 
of  the  country :  he  founded  the  city  of  Cairoan»  tm- 
versed  the  wilderness  in  which  his  successors  erected 
the  splendid  capitals  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  and  it 
length  penetrated  to  the  Greait  Desert,  and  the  inrfgt 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     He  spurred  his  horse-intD 
the  waves  and  exclaimed,  with  the  tone  of  a  fanatic^ 
^^  If  I  were  not  stopped  by  this  sea,  1.  would  still  go  oa 
**  to  the  unknown  kingdoms  of  the  West  !**  but  AUnk 
was  unable  to  preserve  his  recent  conquests^  and  he  ibl 
in  an  obstinate  engagement.     His  successor,  Zuhiify 
avenged  his  fall,  and  gained  many  battles  againsttk 
native  Africans ;  but  was  at  last  defeated  by  a  powoM 
army  which  was  sent  from  Constantinople  to  the  iM 
of  Carthage.     Afler  a  long  continuance  of  intefid 
dissensions,  the  return  of  domestic  peace  allowed  da 
caliph  Abdalmalek  to  resume  the  conquest  of  Afiiflk 
and  the  standard  was  delivered  to  Hassan,  govenior  tf . 
Egypt.     The  interior  provinces  had  been  alteraato^ 
won  and  lost  by  the  Saracens,  but  the  sea-coast  idl 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  pi- 
decessors  of  Hassan  had  respected  the  fbrtificalkoi 
of  Carthage  ;  but  the  arms  of  this  comnumder  MR 
bolder  and  more  fortunate :  he  reduced  md  nillsged 
the  metropolis  of  Africa.     But  the  joy  <tf  the  ccn- 
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querors  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  api>earance  of  a    chap. 
powerful  armament  from  Constantinople,  under  the  " 

command  of  the  priefect  John,  a  general  of  expe- 
rience. The  Saracens  were  now  compelled  to  retire 
to  Cairoan  or  Tripoli ;  but,  the  following  spring(698), 
a  more  numerous  army  was  sent  by  the  caliph,  and  the 
pra;fect  was  in  his  turn  compelled  to  evacuate  Car- 
thage. A  second  and  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
Utica  :  Hassan  was  victorious  ;  a  timely  embarkation 
preserved  the  remains  of  the  defeated  army  ;  and  a 
final  period  was  put  to  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks 
in  that  part  of  Africa  which  had  been  subdued  by 
the  arms  of  Justinian.  Whatever  yet  remained  of 
Carthage  was  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  the  colony 
of  Dido  lay  desolate  above  two  hundred  years,  till  a 
part,  perhaps  a  twentieth  of  the  old  circumference, 
was  repeopled  by  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  second 
capital  of  the  West  was  represented  by  a  mosch,  a 
college  without  students,  twenty-five  or  thirty  shops, 
and  the  huts  of  five  hundred  peasants  ;  who,  in  their 
abject  poverty,  displayed  the  arrogance  of  the  Punic 
senators.  Even  that  paltry  village  was  swept  away 
by  the  Spaniards  whom  Charles  the  Fifth  had  sta- 
tioned in  the  fortress  of  Goletta.  The  ruins  of  Car- 
thage have  perished ;  and  the  place mightbe  unknown, 
if  some  broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct  did  not  guide 
the  footsteps  of  the  inquisitive  traveller. 

The  further  progress  of  the  Saracens  to  the  west- 
ward can  scarcely  he  considcretl  as  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Greek  empire ;  but  it  may  be  satis- 
factory to  state,  in  a  few  words,  the  important  con- 
quests which  they  achieved  in  a  short  period.  The 
Greeks  were  now  expelled,  but  the  Saracens  expe- 
rienced au  obstinate  resistance  from  the  Moors,  under 
the  standard  of  their  queen  Cahina,  who  assumed  the 
character  of  a  prophetess.  Hassan  was  defeated,  and 
D  D  a 
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CHAP,    obliged  to  retire  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  where  he 
'      waited  five  years  for  the  promised  succours  of  the 
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caliph.     The  Saracens  were  then  successful^  after  a 
bloody  and  destructive  warfare,  in  which  many  cities 
were  burnt,  and  a  fertile  and  populous  garden  was 
changed  into  a  desert :  the  royal  prophetess  was  skin 
in  battle  ;  and  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  the  do- 
minion of  his  successors,  were  established,  from  Arahii 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Musfa,  who  at  that  time  com- 
manded the  army  of  the  caliph,  was  now  become 
master  of  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Africa,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion  bf  Mauritania,  and  the 
town  of  Ceuta,  which  was  at  that  time,  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.    This  important 
fortress   was   surrendered  to  the   Saracens   by  the 
treachery  of  count  Julian,  who  was  the  governor; 
and  by  the  invitation  of  the  same  person,  Musa  wai 
Conqueit     induced  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Spain.    The  fint 
712^'     landing  on  the  Peninsula  was  at  Tariffii,  in  themondi 
of  July,  710,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  oflieer 
who  commanded  the  detachment.     The    followiif 
spring,  Tarik,  a  lieutenant  of  Musa,  landed  at  CSh 
raltar  with  a  powerful  army :  Roderic,  the  last  king 
of  the  Goths,  was  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  il 
Xeres,  and  perished  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadil- 
quiver.  Musa  then  passed  into  Spain,  and  the  dominioB 
of  the  Saracens  was  in  a  short  time  extended  to  the 
Pyrenean  mountains*. 

But  the  conquest  of  Spain  was  considered  by  Mas 
only  the  footstep  to  the  mcmarchy  of  Curope.  He 
was  preparing  to  extinguish  in  Gaul  and  Italy  Ae 
declining  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  «nd  L<ombardiiio 


*  The  fall  and  resurrection  of  the  Gothic  monncliy  an  idatad  lir 
(torn.  i.  p.  238—260,  L  vi.  c  ]9_26,  L  vii.  c.  1,  3).    That  hiMotini 

into  his  noble  work  (HistorisB  de  Rebus  Hispamae^  lib.  »^r^-   '^igm 

1733,  in  four  volumes  in  folio,  with  the  contiDuttioa  q£  Ifinluia.)  the  Mka^ 
spirit  of  a  Roman  classic ;  and  after  the  twelfth  eeatuiy,  liig  uwlwi  9^ 
judgment  may  be  safely  trusted. 
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subdue  the  Barbarians  of  Germany,  to  follow  the  chap. 
course  of  the  Danube  from  its  source  to  the  EuxiiLe  ^^' 
Sea,  to  overthrow  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  and 
unite  his  new  acquisitions  with  Antioch  and  Syria. 
But  his  design,  which  is  attested  by  several  Arabian 
historians,  was  checked  at  Lugo  in  Gallicia,  by  a 
messenger  of  the  caliph,  who  recalled  Musa  to  Da- 
mascus *. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira,  about  Empire  of 
the  year  7I8,  the  caliphs  were  the  most  potent  and  ^^ m,  "'b. 
absolute  monarchs  of  the  globe.     Their  empire  cx-^'^* 
tended  two  hundred  days' journey  fjora  east  to  west, 
from  the  confines  of  Tartary  and  India  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     But  the  thirst  of  conquest  Thej  in. 
and  the  extension  of  empire  still  prevailed  in  the  A^^'iiV' 
breasts  of  the  Moslems.     They  subdued  the  south-— 73'- 
ern  provinces  of  France}  and,  in  the  year  73  U  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Abderame,  they  extended  their 
conquests  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  the 
gates  of  Tours,     It  was  between  this  city  and  Poitiers, 
in  the  heart  of  France,  that,  in  the  year  739,  after 
six  days  of  desultory  combat,  Abderame  was  slain, 
and  his  army  was  totally  defeated,  by  the  Franks,  the 
GepidB?,  and  the  Germans,  under  the  command  of  the 
heroic  Charles  Martel,  the  father  of  Pepin  and  grand- 
fatlier  of  Charlemagne. 

The  victory  of  the  Franks  was  complete  ;  the  Arabs  Dcfemcdbj 
never  resumed  the  conquest  of  Gaul  ;  andthey  were  ^J*",'" 
soon  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  by  Charles  Martel  '^-  ^-  ^^^■ 
and  his  valiant  descendants  t. 


■  Thii  deaign  which  it  ottaitei]  by  aevml  Aubian  hitloruns  (GtrdDonc,  vol. 
i.  p.  as,  90),  iTiBj  be  couipuvd  with  (list  of  Milhridito.  to  march  rrom  the  Cri- 
nicB  lo  Rome ;  or  with  thai  of  Csau,  to  conquin'  lb«  £ut,  and  retuni  hume  by 
the  North  1  and  all  three  me  peihapi  auipassisl  bj  the  real  and  succetuCul  cnier- 
prue  of  Hannibal. 

t  I  will    not  praiume    to    conjecture   what    mieht    hare   happened  if    the 

Gallii:  hero  had  fillcn  in  the  battle  of  Toui^  and  Ae  victory  of  Abdeisaie  had 

been  ai  complete  «  bi>  defeat,    t  iniil.  honcycT,  that  my  countrymen  win  not 

blame  me,  if  I  venture  to  diSbt  fVom  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  the  opinion  which  he  ex- 

D   D  3 
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CHAP.        Between  tlie  fal^  of  the  Heraclian  and  the  rise  of 

the  Isauriati  dynasty,  a  short  iaterval  of  six  yeai-s  U 

■^'''^pp;^"''  divided  into  three  reigns.  Bardanes,  or  Philippicus, 
December.  WES  hailed  at  Constantinople  as  a  hero  who  had  de- 
livered his  country  from  a  tyrant ;  and  he  might  taste 
some  mooient?  of  happiness  in  the  first  transports  of 
sincere  and  universal  joy.  Justinian  had  left  behind 
an  ample  treasure,  the  fruit  of  cruelty  and  rapine: 
but  this  useful  fund  was  soon  and  idly  dissipated  by 
his  successor.  On  the  festival  of  his  birth-day,  Philip- 
picus entertained  the  multitude  with  the  games  of 
the  hippodrome ;  from  thence  he  paraded  through 
the  streets*  with  a  thoujiand  banners  and  a  thousand 
trumpets  ;  refreshed  himself  in  the  baths  of  Zeuxip- 
pus  J  and,  returning  to  the  palace,  entertained  hii 
nobles  with  a  sumptuous  banquet.  At  the  meridian 
hour  he  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  intoxicated  with 
flattery  and  wine,  and  forgetful  that  his  example  had 
made  every  subject  ambitious,  and  that  every  ambi- 
tious subject  was  his  secret  enemy.  Some  bold  con- 
spirators introduced  themselves,  in  the  disorder  of  tlie 
feast ;  and  the  slumbering  monarch  was  surprised, 
bound,  blinded,  and  deposed,  before  he  was  senaibleof 
his  danger.  Yet  the  traitors  were  deprived  of  their 
reward,  and  the  free  voice  of  the  senate  and  people 
promoted  Ai-tcmius  from  the  office  of  secretary  to  that 
of  emperor  :  he  assumed  the  title  of  Anastasius  the 
Second,  and  displayed,  in  a  short  and  troubled  reigiii 
the  virtues  both  of  peace  and  war.  But  after  theex- 
tinetion  of  the  Imperial  line,  the  rule  of  obedience 
was  violated,  and  every  change  diffused  the  seeds  d 
new  revolutions.     In  a  mutiny  of  the  fleet,  an  obscun 
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presses  of  one  of  (he  consequences  of  sucli  an  event.  He  observes,  UiU  ■■  ik 
Arabian  fleet  mifiht  have  Baled,  without  a  dstbI  combat,  into  the  moutk  of  ta 
Thames;  and  pathaps  the  intfajireWtionof  IheKoran  wouldnow  be  laughliaite 
schools  of  Oifocd,  and  her  pulpits  might  demonslrale,  to  a  cirouincised  Donik.  ik 
sanctity  and  truth  of  the  revelation  uf  Mahomet,"  t~i-' 

'  — Ti  Trom  this  digression  to  ihe  tran«ctloo3  *t  Constaniinople.— Ed- 
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and  reluctant  officer  of  the  revenue  was  Ibrcibly  in-    chap. 
vested  with  the  purple  :  after  some  months  of  a  naval  _ 


war,  Anastasius  resigned  the  sceptre*  ;  and  the  con-  TheodoiLu. 
queror,  Thcodosius  the  Third,  submitted  in  his  turn  71J,  jkn.' 
to  the  superior  ascendant  of  Leo,  the  general  and 
einpcror  of  the  oriental  troops. 

Whilst  the  caliph  Waled  sat  idle  on  the  throne  of  Second 
Damascus,  while  his  lieutenants  achieved  the  con-"^^, 
quest  of  Transosiana  and  Spain,  a  third  army  of  Sa-  ^""^'^yje 
raceiis  overspread  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and— 7i8. 
approached  the  borders  of  the  Byzantine  capital.  But 
the  attempt  and  disgrace  of  the  second  siege  were  re- 
served for  his  brother  Soliman,  whose  ambition  ap- 
pears to  have  been  quickened  by  a  more  active  and 
martial  spirit.  The  Anastasius  the  Second  just  now 
mentioned  by  me  was  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  war; 
and  his  ambassador  returned  from  Damascus  with  the 
tremendous  news  that  the  Saracens  were  preparing 
an  armament  by  sea  and  land,  such  as  would  tran- 
scend the  experience  of  the  past  or  the  belief  of  the 
present  age.  The  precautions  of  Anastasius  were 
not  unworthy  of  his  station,  or  of  the  impending 
danger.  He  issued  a  peremptory  mandate,  that  all 
persons  who  were  not  provided  with  the  means  of 
subsistence  for  a  three  years'  siege  should  evacuate 
the  city  j  the  public  granaries  and  arsenals  were 
abundantly  replenished  ;  the  walls  were  restored  ahd 
strengthened  ;  and  the  engines  for  casting  stones  or 
darts,  or  fire,  were  stationed  along  the  ramparts  or  in 
the  brigantines  of  war,  of  which  an  additional  num- 
ber was  hastily  constructed.  To  prevent  is  safer, 
as  well  as  more  honourable,  than  to  repel  an  attack ; 
and  a  design  was  meditated,  above  the  usual  spirit  of 
the  Greeks,  of  buniing  the  naval  stores  of  the  enemy, 
the  cypress  timber  that  had  been  hewn  in  Mount 
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CHAP.  Libanus,  and  was  piled  along  the  sea-shore  of  Fh<e- 
'  nicia,  for  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  fleet.  This  ge- 
nerous enterprise  was  defeated  by  the  cowardice  or 
treachery  of  the  troops.  They  murdered  their  chief* 
and  deserted  their  standard  in  the  Isle  of  RbodeSt 
dispersed  themselves  over  the  adjacent  continent,  and 
deserved  pardon  or  reward  by  investing  with  the  pur- 
ple a  simple  officer  of  the  revenue.  The  name  of 
Theodosius  might  recommend  him  to  the  senate 
and  people  ;  but,  after  some  months.  He  sank  into  a 
cloister,  and  resigned,  to  the  firmer  hand  of  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  the  urgent  defence  of  the  capital  an^  empire. 
The  most  formidable  of  the  Saracens,  Moslemah,  the 
brother  of  the  caliph,  was  advancing  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Arabs  and  Per- 
sians, the  greater  part  mounted  on  horses  or  cainek; 
and  the  successful  sieges  of  Tyana,  Amoriuniy  and  Per- 
gamus,  were  of  sufficient  duration  to  exercise  their 
skill  and  to  elevate  their  hopes.  At  the  well  known 
passage  of  Abydos,  on  the  Hellespont,  the  Maho- 
metan arms  were  transported,  for  the  first  time,  from 
Asia  to  Europe.  From  thence,  wheeling  round  tbe 
Thracian  cities  of  the  Prppontis,  Moslemah  invested 
Constantinople  on  the  land  side,  surrounded  his  camp 
with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  prepared  and  planted  li 
engines  of  assault,  and  declared,  by  words  and  actioMb 
a  patient  resolution  of  expecting  the  return  of  die 
seedtime  and  harvest,  should  the  obstinacy  of  the  be* 
sieged  prove  equal  to  his  own.  The  Greeks  wonU 
gladly  have  ransomed  their  religion  and  empire^  byi 
fine  or  assessment  of  a  piece  of  gold  on  the  head  of 
each  inhabitant  of  the  city ;  but  the  liberal  ofier  im 
rejected  with  disdain,  and  the  presumption  of  Moi- 
lemah  was  exalted  by  the  speedy  approach  and  invin- 
cible force  of  the  navies  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  They 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  eighteen  -hundred  ships: 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  x.  c.  02. 
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the  number  betrays  their  inconsiderable  size  ;  and  of    chap. 
the  twenty  stout  and  capacious  vessels,  whose  inagiii-  " 

tude  impeded  their  progress,  each  was  manned  with 
no  more  than  one  hundred  heavy  armed  soldiers. 

This  huge  armada  proceeded  on  a  smooth  sea, 
and  with  a  gentle  gale,  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Bosphorus :  the  surface  of  the  Strait  was  over- 
shadowed, in  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  with  a 
moving  forest ;  and  the  same  fatal  night  had  been 
fixed  by  the  Saracen  chief  for  a  general  assault  by 
sea  and  land.  To  allure  the  confidence  of  the 
enemy,  the  emperor  had  thrown  aside  the  chain  that 
usually  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  but 
while  they  hesitated  whether  they  should  seize  the 
opportunity,  or  apprehend  the  snare,  the  ministers 
of  destruction  were  at  hand.  The  fireships  of  the 
Greeks  were  launched  against  them  :  the  Arabs,  their 
armB,  and  vessels,  were  involved  in  the  same  flames ; 
the  disorderly  fugitives  were  dashed  against  each 
other,  or  ovei-whelmed  in  the  waves  j  and  I  no 
longer  find  a  vestige  of  the  fleet  that  had  threatened 
to  extirpate  the  Roman  name.  A  still  more  fatal 
and  irreparable  loss  was  that  of  the  caliph  Soliman, 
who  died  of  an  indigestion,  in  his  camp,  near  Kin- 
nisrin  or  Chalcis,  in  Syria,  as  he  was  preparing  to 
lead  against  Constantinople  the  remaining  forces  of 
the  East.  The  brother  of  Moslemah  was  succeeded 
by  a  kinsman  and  an  enemy;  and  the  throne  of  an 
active  and  able  prince  was  degraded  by  the  useless 
and  pernicious  virtues  of  a  bigot.  While  he  started 
and  satisfied  the  scruples  of  a  blind  conscience,  the 
siege  was  continued  through  the  winter,  by  the  neg- 
lect rather  than  by  the  resolution  of  the  caliph 
Omar.  The  winter  proved  uncommonly  rigorous ; 
above  a  hundred  days  the  groimd  was  covered  with 
deep  snow ;  and  the  natives  of  the  sultiy  clinics  o( 
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CHAP.  Egypt  and  Arabia  lay  torpid  and  almost  lifelen  in 
.  their  frozen  camp.  They  revived  on  the  return  of 
spring:  a  second  effort  had  been  made  in  their 
favour ;  and  their  distress  was  relieved  by  the"  uninl 
of  two  numerous  fleets,  laden  with  com  and  srmn, 
and  soldiers  :  the  first  from  Alexandria,  of  four  hun- 
dred transports  and  galleys ;  the  second,  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  vessels,  from  the  ports  of  Africa. 
But  the  Greek  fires  were  s^ain  kindled  ;  and  if  the 
destruction  was  less  complete,  it  was  owing  to  jhe 
experience  which  had  taught  the  Moslems  to  remain 
at  a  safe  distance.  The  Egyptian  mariners  deserted 
with  their  ships  to  the  emperor  of  the  Christiaai. 
The  trade  and  navigation  of  the  capital  were  re- 
stored ;  and  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  suj^lied 
the  wants,  and  even  the  luxury,  of  the  inbabitsnti. 
But  the  calamities  of  famine  and  disease  were  sooi 
felt  by  the  troops  of  Moslemidi ;  and,  as  the  former 
was  miserably  assuaged,  so  the  latter  was  dreadfully 
propagated,  by  the  pernicious  nutriment  which  hmw 
ger  compelled  them  to  extract  from  the  most  miden 
or  unnatural  food.  The  spirit  of  conquest  and  even 
of  enthusiasm  was  extinct.  The  Saracens  could  nt 
longer  straggle  beyond  their  lines,  either  single  xur  ii 
small  parties,  without  exposing  themselves  to  tk 
merciless  retaliation  of  theThracian  peasants.  Am 
army  of  Bulgarians  was  attracted  from  the  Danube 
by  the  gifts  and  promises  of  Leo,  and  these  savage 
auxiliaries  made  some  atonement  for  the  erils  whi^ 
they  had  inflicted  on  the  empire,  by  the  defeat  and 
slaughter  of  twenty-two  thousand  Asiatics.  A  it-' 
port  was  dexterously  scattered  that  the  Franks,  Ae 
unknown  nations  of  the  Latin  world,  were  arming  lif 
sea  and  land  in  the  defence  of  the  Clmstianoauie; 
and  their  formidable  aid  was  expected,  with  far  & 
ferent  sensations,  in  the  camp  and  oity.     At  leqgtK 
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after  a  siege  of  thirteen  months*,  the  hopeless  Mos-    chap. 
lemah  received  from  the  caliph  the  welcome  permis-      ^^" 
siou  of  retreat.     The  march  of  the  Arabian  cavalry  Faiiurs  and 
over  the  Hellespont,  and  through  the  provinces  of  ^a„^ng, 
Asia,  was  executed  without  delay  or  molestation ; 
hut  an  army  of  their  brethren  had  been  cut  in  pieces 
on  the  side  of  Bithynia  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  fleet 
was  so  repeatedly  damaged,  by  tempest  and  fire,  that 
only  five  galleys  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria,  to 
relate  the  tale  of  their  various  and  almost  incredible 
disasters  t. 

In  the  two  sieges,  the  deliverance  of  Constan-  invsntion 
tinople  may  be  chiefly  a.scribed  to  the  novelty,  the  ter-  ^^  Gi^ 
rors,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  Greek  fire  J.     The  im-  ^^ 
portaiit  secret  of  compounding  and  directing  the  arti- 
ficial flame  was  imparted  by  CalHnicus,  a  native  of 
Ileliopolis  in  Syria,  who  deserted  from  the  service  of 
the  caliph  to  that  of  the  emperor  §.     The  skill  of  a 
chemist  and  engineer  was  equiyalent  to  the  succour 
of  fleets  and  armies ;  and  this  discovery,  or  improve* 
meut,  of  the  military  art,  was  fortunately  reserved 
for  the  distressful  period  when  the  degenerate  Ro- 
mans of  the  East  were  incapable  of  contending  with 
the  warlike  enthusiasm  and  youthful  vigour  of  the 
Saracens.     Tlie  historian  who  presumes  to  analyse 
this   extraordinary  composition    should  suspect  his 


*  Both  Niciphonii  and  Theophance  agree  tbat  the  tiege  or  Constan  daople  waa 
nuKd  on  the  l&lh  of  August,  A.  D.  710. 

+  In  the  »econil  ricge  of  Constantinople,  I  tare  followed  Nicephoraa  (BreT. 
p,  3»— 36),  Theophnno  (Cbronograpb.  p.  324—334),  Cedcenus  (Compend. 
p.  449—162),  Zonami  (Una.  ii.  p.  08—102),  Elmadn  (Mist,  Saraem.  p.  88), 
Abulfeda  (Annal.  Moalcni.  p.  IHG),  and  AbuIphuragiuB  (Dynant.  p.  130),  ihe 
moil  silibfacloty  of  ihe  Arabi. 

}  Our  luro  (nd  indefatigable  guide,  in  the  middle  ages  and  Byzantine  hlitory, 
CbDilei  du  Fieine  du  Cangc,  hai  treated  in  uvarai  placet  of  the  Greek  fire,  and 
bii  coUfCtlunt  leave  few  gleaninga  behind.  See  particularly,  Gluiiar.  Med.  et  tnfin. 
Or«x4t*t-  p.  I^TB.  lub  voce  Hup  SixXmrim,  uYf."-  Glaiaar.  Med.  et  InBn.  La. 
tiDlltL  IgniiGrEcuaiObiemtiDDiiurVUIebitdoiiin,  p  305,  306  ;  ObBetrilioni 
■It  JoinriUe,  f.  71, 12. 

g  Theophane*  Mylu  him  >(](>tiitu>,  (p.  S91).  Cedrenui  (p.  437}  brings 
IhuardMIram  the  ruin*  oT  Heliopolit,  in  Ejjypli  and  chcmiitrj' wis,  inde<.-d,  the 
pei'uliir  iciencc  of  the  Egypliuii. 
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CHAP,  own  ignorance ;  and  that  of  the  Byzantine  guides,  so 
prone  to  the  marvellous,  so  careless,  and  in  this  in- 
stance so  jealous  of  the  truth.  Froni  their  obscure  and 
perhaps  fallacious  hints,  it  should -seem  that  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  of  the  Greek  fire  was  naphtha,  or  fa- 
quid  bitumen  ;  a  light,  tenacious,  and  inflammable  oi]| 
which  springs  from  the  earth,  and  catches  fire  as  soon 
as  it  comes  /in  contact  with  the  air.  The  naphtha  wu 
mingled,  I  know  not  by  what  methods,  or  in  what 
proportions,  with  sulphur  and  with  the  pitch  that  is 
extracted  from  evergreen  firs  *.  From  this  miztmre, 
which  produced  a  thick  smoke  and  loud  explosion, 
proceeded  a  fierce  and  obstinate  flame,  which  not 
only  rose  in  perpendicular  ascent,  but  likewise  burnt 
with  equal  vehemence  in  descent,  or  lateral  prioress: 
instead  of  being  extinguished,  it  was  nourished  and 
quickened,  by  the  element  of  water ;  and  sand,  urine, 
or  vinegar,  were  the  only  remedies  that  could  damp 
the  fury  of  this  powerful  agent,  which  w^as  justly  de- 
nominated by  the  Greeks  the  liquid,  or  tbe  maritime 
fire.  For  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy  it  was  em 
ployed  with  equal  effect  by  sea  and  land,  in  battles 
or  in  sieges.  It  was  either  poured  from  the  rampart 
in  large  boilers,  or  launched  in  red  hot  balls  of  stone 
and  iron,  or  darted  in  arrows  and  javelins;  twisted 
round  with  flax  and  tow  which  had  deeply  imbibed 
the  inflammable  oil.  Sometimes  it  was  deposited  in 
fire-ships,  the  victims  and  instruments  of  a  more 
ample  revenge ;  and  was  most  commonly  blown 
through  long  tubes  of  copper,  which  were  planted 
on  the  prow  of  a  galley,  and  fancifully  shaped  into 


*  Anna  Comnena  has  partly  drawn  aside  the  curtain :  Airo  r^e  mtminff  mv  wuw 
Towv  TOiovTojy  h^^ptv'j ati^aXwf  ov>ay»rat  leiitpvoy  oatctvwnv,  Tovro^trta  9«i«u rftfi^mm 
£uj8aXXcTa<  sig  avKtffKOug  xaKa/iwit  xeu  tfA^uffetreu  vapa  tov  vrai&rrof  htfipv  iw 
0-u>s^ci  wvtv.uoiTi  (Alexiad.  Ixiii.  p.  383).  Elsewhere  (Izi.  p.  336)  the  moliiB 
the  property  of  burning,  xxra  to  wp!X',§s  xat  c^'  ixanpeu  Lieo*  iikthe  zizdidBlV 
of  his  Tactics  (Opera  Meursii,  torn.  vi.  p.  843.  edit  LamL  Florent.  1745X  fl^ 
of  the  newinveution  of  mvp  fjnTo.  ^payrris  xoj  xaoeu.  These  aze  senuDettHA^ 
pcrUil  testimonies. 
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the  mouths  of  savage  monsters,  that  seemed  to  vomit  chap. 
a  stream  of  liquid  and  consuming  fire.  This  im-  ^ 
portant  art  was  preserved  at  Constantinople,  as  the 
palladium  of  the  state  :  the  galleys  and  artillery  might 
occasionally  be  lent  to  the  allies  of  Rome  ;  but  the 
composition  of  the  Greek  (ire  was  concealed  with  the 
most  jealous  scruple  ;  and  the  terror  of  the  enemies 
was  increased  and  prolonged  by  their  ignorance  aud 
surprise.  In  the  treatise  of  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  the  royal  author  suggests  the  answers  and 
excuses  that  might  best  elude  the  indiscreet  curiosity 
and  importunate  demands  of  the  Barbarians.  By 
these  precautions,  the  secret  was  confined  above  four 
hundred  years  to  the  Romans  of  the  East ;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Pisans,  to  whom 
every  sea  and  every  art  were  familiar,  suffered  the 
effects,  without  understanding  the  composition,  of  the 
Greek  fire.  It  was  at  length  either  discovered  or 
stolen  by  the  Mahometans  ;  and  in  the  holy  wars  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  they  retorted  an  invention,  con- 
trived against  themselves,  on  the  heads  of  the  Chris- 
tians. A  knight,  who  despised  the  swords  and  lances 
of  the  Saracens,  relates  with  heartfelt  sincerity  his 
own  fears,  and  those  of  his  companions,  at  the  sight 
and  sound  of  the  mischievous  engine  that  discharged 
a  torrent  of  Greek  fire, — they^«Gr^^''eois,aS  it  is  styled 
by  the  more'  early  of  the  French  writers.  It  came 
flying  through  the  air,  says  Joinville,  like  a  winged 
long-tailed  dragon,  about  the  thickness  of  a  hogs- 
.  head,  with  the  report  of  thunder,  and  the  velocity  of 
lightning;  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  dis- 
pelled by  this  deadly  illumination.  The  use  of  the 
Greek,  or  as  it  might  now  be  called,  of  the  Saracen 
fire,  was  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  when  the  scientific,  or  casual,  compound  of 
nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  effected  a  new  revolu- 
tion in  the  art  of  war  and  the  history  of  mankind. 
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CHAP.       Not  long  after  the  second  siege  of  COHsttntinopte, 
^^'     the  power  of  the  caliphs  was  torn  by  intestine  divisions  j 
Civil  wars  of  and  thc  widcly  extended  empire  of  the  Saracens  was 
and  triple    divided  into  three  separate  sovereignties,  by  the  real  or 
uilSh°a^te.  pretended  descendants  of  Mahomet  and  his  famfly. 
The  Abbasides,  who  adopted  the  black  colours,  and 
derived  their  descent  from  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Ma^ 
homet,  obtained,  after  a  bloody  contest,  the  dominion 
of  the  Asiatic  provinces.     Bagdad  was  founded  by 
their  caliph  Almamon,  and  that  city  became  the  im- 
perial seat  of  their  posterity  during  a  period  of  five 
hundred  years.   The  Fatimites,  who  were  descended 
from  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  displayed  thc  gteea 
standard,  and  ruled  in  Africa.  The  Ommiades,  with 
the  white  colours,  after  a  long  war,  were  driven  from 
the  East  by  the  Abbasides,  but  found  an  asylum  m 
Spain,  where  they  continued  to  reign  during  two  hun^ 
dred  and  fifty  years.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  chair 
of  Mahomet  was  disputed  by  three  caliphs,  or  com- 
manders  of  the  faithful,   who  reigned  at  Bagdad, 
Cairoan,  and  Cordova.    They  excommunicated  eack 
other,  and  agreed  only  in  a  principle  of  discord,  tint 
a  sectary  is  more  odious  and  criminal  than  an  un- 
believer. 
Leo  III.  the      I  shall  uow  briefly  represent  the  founder  of  a  new 

Isaurian,        ,  i«i  •ji^i*  • 

A.  D.  718.  dynasty,  who  is  known  to  posterity  by  the  invectiYei 
March  25.  ^f  ]jjg  euemics,  and  whose  public  and  private  life  it 
involved  in  the  ecclesiastical  story  of  the  Iconodaiti 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  clamours  of  superstition,  a  favoitt^ 
able  prejudice  for  the  character  of  Leo  the  Isanriaft 
may  be  reasonably  drawn  from  the  obscurity  of  Ik 
birth,  and  the  duration  of  his  reign.  1.  In  an  ags 
of  manly  spirit,  the  prospect  of  an  imperial  rewari 
would  have  kindled  every  energy  of  the  mind,  .and 
produced  a  crowd  of  competitors  as  deserving,  as  they 
were  desirous  to  reign.  Even  in  the  corruption  and 
debility  of  the  modem  Greeks,  the  elevatacm  of  a 
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plebeian  from  the  last  to  the  first  rank  of  society  sup-  chap. 
poses  some  qualifications  above  the  level  of  the  mul-  ^^^.^_ 
titude.  He  would  probably  be  ignorant  and  dis- 
dainful of  speculative  science  ;  and,  in  the  pursuit  of 
fortune,  he  might  absolve  himself  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  benevolence  and  justice  j  but  to  his  character 
we  may  ascribe  the  useful  virtues  of  prudence  and 
fortitude,  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  the  im- 
portant art  of  gaining  their  confidence,  and  directing 
their  passions.  It  is  agreed  that  Leo  was  a  native 
of  Isauria,  and  that  Conon  was  his  primitive  name. 
The  writers,  whose  awkward  satire  is  praise,  describe 
him  as  an  itinerant  pedlar,  who  drove  an  ass  with 
some  paltry  merchandize  to  the  country  fairs  ;  and 
foolishly  relate,  that  he  met  on  the  road  some  Jewish 
fortune-tellers,  who  promised  him  the  Roman  empire 
on  condition  that  he  would  abolish  the  worship  of 
idols.  A  more  probable  account  relates  the  migra- 
tion of  his  father  from  Asia  Minor  to  Thrace,  where 
he  exercised  the  lucrative  trade  of  a  grazier ;  and  he 
must  have  acquired  considerable  wealth,  since  the  first 
introduction  of  his  son  was  procured  by  a  supply  of 
five  hundred  sheep  to  the  Imperial  camp.  His  first 
service  was  in  the  guards  of  Justinian,  where  he  soon 
attracted  the  notice,  and  by  degrees  the  jealousy  of 
the  tyrant.  His  valour  and  dexterity  were  conspi- 
cuous in  the  Colchian  war :  from  Anastasius  he  re- 
ceived the  command  of  the  Anatolian  legions,  and  by 
the  suffrage  of  the  soldiers  he  was  raised  to  the  em- 
pire, with  the  general  applause  of  the  Roman  world. 
2.  In  this  dangerous  elevation,  Leo  the  Third  sup- 
ported himself  against  the  envy  of  his  equals,  the  dis- 
content of  a  powerful  faction,  and  the  assaults  of  his 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  The  Catholics,  who 
accuse  his  religious  innovations,  are  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  they  were  undertaken  with  temper,  and 
conducted  with  firmness.     Tlieir  silence  respects  the 
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CHAP,    wisdom  of  his  administration,  and  the  purity  of  his 
.  manners.     The  emperor  was  ignorant  of  sacred  and 
profane  literature,  but  his  education  and  his  reason 
had  inspired  the  martial  peasant  with  a  hatred  of 
images,  the  worship  of  which  was  established  before 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century.     But  in  the  Fefonna- 
tion  of  religion,  Leo  proceeded  with  moderate  and 
cautious  steps.     He  assembled  a  council  of  senatoiv 
and  bishops,  and,  with  their  consent,  enacted  tbat  aU 
the  images  should  be  removed  from  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  altar  to  a  proper  height  in  the   churcho^ 
where  they  might  be  visible  to  the  sight,  but  inac- 
cessible to  the  superstition  of  the  people.     By  a.  se- 
cond edict,  the  churches  of  Constantinople  and  the 
provinces  were  cleared  of  idolatry.     The  Iconodasts 
(as  they  are  termed)  were  supported  by  the  zeal  of. 
six  emperors,  but  the  East  and  West  were  involyed 
in  a  conflict  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  yevs.     Var 
rious  disturbances,  which  were  excited  in  the  East  in 
defence  of  the  images,  were  checked  by  the  tnx^ 
of  the  emperor ;   but  in  the  West,  the  attempt  of 
Leo  and  his  son  to  remove  them  from  the  churchei 
was  followed  by  a  general  insurrection  of  the  peo]^ 
to  which  they  were  excited  and  encouraged  by  the 
pope,  Gregory  the  Second.  A  bloody  contest  ensued: 
Rome  was  repeatedly  assaulted  by  the  troops  of  tk 
exarchs,  but  was  defended  by  the  courage   of  tk 
Romans.     The  Greeks  were  overthrown  and  mams 
cred.  At  Ravenna  the  contest  was  still  more  violeni^ 
but  the  votaries  of  images  were  superior  in  numbOf 
and  the  exarch  was  slain  in  a  popular  sedition.    To 
punish  this  flagitious  deed,  and  restore  his  domioioi 
in  Italy,  the  emperor  sent  a  fleet  and  army  into  tk 
Adriatic  Gulf.     The  Greeks  landed  in   the  moA 
bourhood  of  Ravenna,  and  an  obstinate  and  Uoo^ 
engagement   ensued ;   but  at  lengthy  after   a  hsid 
fought  day,  the  defenders  of  Ravenna  were  ▼ictorionii 
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and  tlie  forces  of  the  invaders  were  destroyed.    An    chap. 
Exarch  was  stiil  permitted  to  reside  at  Ravenna,  ' 

but  he  was  rather  a  captive  than  a  rulerj  and  although 
the  government  of  Home  and  Italy  continued  to  be 
exercised  in  the  name  of  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tino, their  authority  from  this  period  was  rather  no- 
minal than  real.  Leo  made  no  farther  attempts  to 
re-establish  his  power  in  Italy.  He  expired  peace- 
ably, in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-four  years  ;  and  the  purple  which  he  had  ac- 
quired was  transmitted  by  the  right  of  inheritance  to 
the  third  generation. 

Constantino  the  Fifth,  surnamed  Copronymus,  the  Conswn. 
son  and  successor  of  Leo,  during  a  long  reign  of  "^"^^ 
thirty-four  years,  attacked  with  less  temperate  zeid^.  d,  741. 
the  images  or  idols  of  the  church.  A  synod  was  held 
at  BlachaniEe,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  which  was 
composed  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops, 
who,  after  serious  deliberation,  subscribed  an  unani- 
mous decree,  that  image  worship  is  a  corruption  of 
Christianity,  and  a  renewal  of  Paganism  ;  and  that 
all  such  monuments  of  idolatry  should  be  broken  or 
erased.  The  East,  after  many  disturbances,  obeyed 
with  reluctance,  and  the  images  were  removed;  but 
they  were  fondly  cherished  and  vigorously  defended 
by  the  independent  zeal  of  the  Italians.  A  new 
enemy  now  invaded  Romagna.  Liutprand,  king  of 
the  Lombards,  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the 
images;  and  the  Catholics  of  the  Exarchate  yielded 
without  reluctance,  and  admitted  him  into  Ravenna. 
Tlie  city  was  soon  afterwards  recovered  by  the  forces 
of  the  Venetians ;  hut  Astolphus,  the  successor  of 
Liutprand,  declared  himself  the  equal  enemy  of  the 
emperor  and  the  pope,  and  either  by  force  or  trea- 
chery made  himself  master  of  Ravenna,  and  this  final  Hnmin! 

■       -111         ■       i-iT       1        1     '^'-""  ^y  '"* 
conquest  cxtniguished  the  scries  ot  the  hxarcns,  who  Lombardi. 
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CHAP,   had  reigned  with  a  subordinate  power  since  the  time 
^^'      of  Justinian,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Gothic  kingdom. 
Rome  was   now  threatened  by  Astolphus ;  but 
amidst  the  tears  of  the  citizens,  the  pope,  Stephen  the 
Third,  embraced  the  generous  resolution  of  visiting 
the  courts  of  Lombardy  and  France,  to  deprecate 
the  injustice  of  his  enemy,  or  to  excite  the  pity  of 
his  friend.     The  king  of  the  Lombards  was  inexor- 
able ;  but  Pepin,  the  son  of  Charles  Martel,  at  the 
head  of  a  French  army,  accompanied  the  pope  in 
his  return  to  Italy.     The  Lombards,  after  a  weak  re- 
sistance, obtained  an  ignominious  peace,  which  was 
violated  by  Astolphus  as  soon  as  the  French  army 
was  withdrawn.     Rome  was  again  encompassed  by 
his  arms,  and  again  delivered  by  Pepin.      After  this 
double  chastisement,  the  Lombards  continued  about 
twenty  years  in  a  state  of  languor  and  decay,  till 
their  expiring  monarchy  was  pressed  by  the  zeal  and 
prudence  of  pope  Adrian  the  First,  and  the  genius,  for- 
itaiy  con-    tunc,  and  greatness  of  Charlemagne,  the  son  of  Pepin. 
^^le.  ^    That  monarch  surprised  the  passes  of  the  Alps  ;  and, 
roagne.       ^^j.  ^  felockadc  of  two  ycars,  Desiderius,  the  last  of 
the  native  princes  of  the  Lombards,  surrendered  his 
sceptre  and  his  capital,  in  774. 

In  the  East,  the  long  reign  of  Constantino  the  Fifth 
was  distracted  with  seditions  and  conspiracies,  of 
which  the  persecution  of  images  was  the  motive  or 
pretence.  These  seditions  were  suppressed  by  finte^ 
and  punished  with  severity.  Without  adopting  the 
pernicious  maxim,  4;hat  where  much  is  alleged  some- 
thing must  be  true,  I  can,  however,  discern,  thit 
Constantino  the  Fifth  was  dissolute  and  cruel.  C»* 
lumny  is  more  prone  to  exaggerate  than  to  invent; 
and  her  licentious  tongue  is  checked  in  some  wa^ 
sure  by  the  experience  of  the  age  and  country  to 
which  she  appeals.     Of  the  bishops  aad  monks^  the 
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generals"  and  magistrates,  who  are  said  to  have  suf- 
fered under  his  reign,  the  numbers  are  recorded,  the 
names  were  conspicuous,  the  execution  was  public, 
the  mutilation  A'lsible  and  permanent.  The  Catholics 
hated  the  person  and  government  of  Copronymus ; 
but  even  their  hatred  is  a  proof  of  their  oppression. 
They  dissemble  the  provocations  which  might  excuse 
or  justify  his  rigour,  but  even  these  provocations 
must  gradually  iuHame  his  resentment,  and  harden 
his  temper,  in  the  use  or  abuse  of  despotism.  Yet 
the  character  of  the  fifth  Constantine  was  not  devoid 
of  merit,  nor  did  his  government  always  deserve  the 
curses  or  contempt  of  the  Greeks.  From  the  con- 
fession of  his  enemies,  I  am  infonned  of  the  restora- 
tion of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  of  the  redemption  of 
two  thousand  five  hundred  captives,  of  the  uncom- 
mon plenty  of  the  times,  and  of  the  new  colonies  with 
which  he  repeopicd  Constantinople  and  the  Thraciari 
cities.  Theyreluctantlypraisehis  activity  and  courage  J 
he  was  on  horseback  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  his 
legions ;  and  although  the  fortune  of  his  arms  was  va^ 
rious,  he  triumphed  by  sea  and  land,  on  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Danube,  in  civil  and  barbarian  war. 

Leo'  the  Fourth,  the  son  of  the  fifth,  and  the  father  Leo  iv. 
of  the  sixth  Constantine,  was  of  a  feeble  constitution  |^' ?'/."' 
both  of  mind  and  body  ;  and  the  principal  care  of  his 
reign  was  the  settlement  of  the  succession,  The 
association  of  the  young  Constantine  was  urged  by 
the  officious  zeal  of  his  subjects ;  and  the  emperor, 
conscious  of  his  decay,  complied,  after  a  prudent 
hesitation,  with  their  unanimous  wishes.  The  royal 
infant,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  was  crowned  with  his 
mother  Irene  ;  and  the  national  consent  was  ratified 
by  every  circumstance  of  pomp  and  solemnity,  that 
could  dazzle  the  eyes,  or  blind  the  conscience,  of  the 
Greeks.  An  oath  of  fidelity  was  administered  in  the 
palace,  tfae  church,  and  the  hippodrome,  to  the  8*ve- 
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CHAP.  I'al  orders  of  the  state,  and  the  act  of  their  engage- 
ment was  deposited  on  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia.  ^  The 
first  to  swear,  and  the  first  to  violate  their  oath»  were 
the  five  sons  of  Copronymus,  by  a  second  marriage ; 
and  the  story  of  these  princes  is  singular  and  tragic. 
The  right  of  primogeniture  excluded  them  from  the 
throne ;  the  injustice  of  their  elder  brother  defrauded 
them  of  a  legacy  of  about  two  millions  sterling; 
some  vain  titles  were  not  deemed  a  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  wealth  and  power ;  and  they  repeatedly 
conspired  against  their  nephew,  before  and  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  Their  first  attempt  was  ^- 
doned ;  for  the  second  offence  they  were  condemned 
to  the  ecclesiastical  state  ',  and  for  the  third  treason, 
Nicephorus,  the  eldest  and  most  guilty,  was  deprived 
of  his  eyes,  and  his  four  brothers,  Christopher,  Nice- 
tas,  Anthemeus,  and  Eudoxas,  were  punished,  as  a 
milder  sentence,  by  the  amputation  of  their  tongues. 
After  five  years  confinement,  they  escaped  to  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  displayed  a  pathetic  spec- 
tacle to  the  people.  ^*  Countrymen  and  Christians,"* 
cried  Nicephorus,  for  himself  and  his  mute  brethwn, 
**  behold  the  sons  of  your  emperor,  if  you  can  still 
"  recognise  our  features  in  this  miserable  state.  A 
<<  life,  an  imperfect  life,  is  all  that  the  malice  of  our 
*'  enemies  has  spared.  It  is  now  threatened,  tod  we 
"  now  throw  ourselves  on  your  compassion.'*  The 
rising  murmur  might  have  produced  a  revolution, 
had  it  not  been  checked  by  the  presence  of  a  minister, 
who  soothed  the  unhappy  princes  with  flattery  and 
hope,  and  gently  drew  them  from  the  sanctuary 
to  the  palace.  They  were  speedily  embarked  fbr 
Greece,  and  Athens  was  allotted  for  the  place  of 
their  exile.  In  this  calm  retreat,  and  in  their 
hopeless  condition,  Nicephorus  and  his  brothers 
were  tormented  by  the  thirst  of  power,  and  tempted 
by  a  Sclavonian,  who  offered  to  break  their  prison. 
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and  to  lead  ihem  in  amis  and  in  the  purple  to  the    •^"J"'- 

gates  of  Constantinople.     But  the  Athenian  people,  '■ — 

ever  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Irene,  prevented  her 
justice  or  cruelty  j  and  the  five  sons  of  Copronymus 
were  plunged  in  darkness  and  oblivion. 

For  himself,  that  emperor  had  chosen  a  Barbarian  ConsiantinB 
wife,  the  daughter  of  the  khan  of  the  Cliozars  :  but,  i^k^^ 
in  the  marriage  of  his  heir,  he  preferred  an  Athenian  g-  ^  J^' 
virgin,  an  orphan,  seventeen  years  old,  whose  sole 
fortune  must  have  consisted  in  her  personal  accom- 
plishments. The  nuptials  of  Leo  and  Irene  were 
celebrated  with  royal  pomp ;  she  soon  acquired  the 
love  and  confidence  of  a  feeble  husband;  and  in  his 
testament  he  declared  the  empress  guardian  of  the 
Roman  world,  and  of  their  son  Constantino  the 
Sixth,  who  was  no  more  tlian  ten  years  of  age. 
During  his  childhood,  Irene  most  ably  and  assi- 
duously discharged,  in  her  public  administratioii, 
the  duties  of  a  faithful  mother.  But  the  emperor  ' 
attained  the  maturity  of  youth;  the  maternal  yoke 
became  more  grievous;  and  lie  listened  to  the  fa- 
vourites of  his  own  age,  who  shared  his  pleasures, 
and  were  ambitious  of  sharing  his  power.  Their 
reasons  convinced  him  of  Ins  right,  their  praises  of 
his  ability,  to  reign  ;  and  he  consented  to  reward 
the  services  of  Irene  by  a  perpetual  banishment  to 
the  isle  of  Sicily.  But  her  vigilance  and  penetra- 
tion easily  disconcerted  tlteir  rash  projects ;  a  simi- 
lar, or  more  severe,  punishment  was  retaliated  on 
themselves  and  their  advisers  j  and  Irene  inflicted 
oil  the  ungrateful  prince  the  chastisement  of  a  boy. 
After  this  contest  the  mother  and  the  son  were  at 
the  head  of  two  domestic  .factions ;  and  instead  of 
mild  influence  and  voluntary  obedience,  she  held  in 
chains  a  captive  and  an  enemy.  The  empress  was 
overthrown  by  the  abuse  of  victory ;  the  oath  of 
fidelity,  wliicli  she  exacted  to  herself  alone,  was  pro- 
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CHAP,  nounced  with  reluctant  murmurs }  and  the  bold  re- 
^  fusal  of  the  Armenian  guards  encouraged  a  free  and 
general  declaration,  that  Constantiue  the  Sixth  was 
the  lawful  emperor  of  the  Romans,  In  this  charac-- 
ter  he  ascended  his  hereditary  throne,  and  dismissed 
Irene  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  repose.  But  her* 
haughty  spirit  condescended  to  the  arts  of  dissimu- 
lation ;  she  flattered  the  bishops  and  eunuchs,  re- 
vived the  filial  tenderness  of  the  prince,  regained 
his  confidence,  and  betrayed  his  credulity.  The 
character  of  Constantino  was  not  destitute  of  sense 
or  spirit;  but  his  education  had  been;  studiously 
neglected;  and  his  ambitious  mother  exposed  to 
the  public  censure  the  vices  which  she  had  nourished 
and  the  actions  which  she  had  secretly  advised ;  his 
divorce  and  ^second  marriage  offended  the  prejudices 
of  the  clergy,  and  by  his  imprudent  rigour  he  for- 
feited the  attachment  of  the  Armenian  guards. 

A  powerful  conspiracy  was  formed  for  the  restoniF 
tion  of  Irene ;  and  the  secret,  though  widely  diffiiseds 
was  faithfully  kept  above  eight  months,  till  the  eoh 
peror,  suspicious  of  his  danger,  escaped  from  Con* 
stantinople,  with  the  design  of  appealing,  to  the  pn>> 
vinces  and  armies.  By  this  hasty  flight  the  emprM 
was  left  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice ;  yet  before  shs 
implored  the  mercy  of  her  son,  Irene  addressed  s 
private  epistle  to  the  friends  whom  she  had  pheed 
about  his  person,  with  a  menace  that  unless  they  ae* 
complished,  she  would  reveal,  their  treason.  Their 
fear  rendered  them  intrepid ;  they  seized  the  enif 
peror  on  the  Asiatic  shore  ;  and  he  was  transparted 
to  the  porphyry  apartment  of  the  palace,  where  he  had 
first  seen  the  light.  In  the  mind  of  Irene,  ambitiflii 
had  stifled  every  sentiment  of  humanity  and  nature; 
and  it  was  declared  in  her  bloody  council,  that  Gob- 
stantine  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  tiie  throns ; 
her  emissaries  assaulted  the  sleeping   princiQ»  and 
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stabbed  their  daggerswith  such  violence  and  precipita-  chap. 
tioii  into  his  eyes,  as  if  they  meant  to  execute  a  mortal  ^'^- 
sentence.  An  ambiguous  passage  of  Theophanes  per- 
suaded the  annalist  of  the  church  that  death  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  this  barbarous  cxecutioti. 
The  catholics  have  been  deceived  or  subdued  by  the 
authority  of  Baronius ;  and  protestant  zeal  has  re- 
echoed the  words  of  a  cardinal,  desirous,  as  it  should 
seem,  to  favour  the  patroness  of  images. 

Yet  the  blind  son  of  Irene  survived  many  years, 
oppressed  by  the  court  and  forgotten  by  the  world : 
the  Jsaurian  dynasty  was  silently  extinguished  ;  and 
the  memory  of  Constantine  was  recalled  only  by  the 
nuptials  of  his  daughter  Euphrosyue  with  the  em- 
peror Michael  the  Second  ;  the  crime  of  Irene  wrts 
left  five  years  unpunished  j  her  reign  was  crowned 
with  external  splendour;  and  If  she  could  silence  the 
voice  of  conscience,  she  neither  heard  nor  regarded 
the  reproaches  of  mankind. 

While  the  popes  established  in  Italy  their  freedom 
and  dominion,  the  images,  the  first  cause  of  their  re- 
volt, were  restored  in  the  Eastern  empire.  Irene,  as 
soon  as  she  reigned  in  her  own  name  and  that  of  her 
son,  undertook  the  ruin  of  the  Iconoclasts.  Nice 
was  chosen  for  a  second  synod  ;  and  the  council  pro- 
nounced, that  the  worship  of  images  is  agreeable  to 
scripture  and  to  reason.  Of  this  second  Nicene  council 
the  acts  are  still  extant,  a  curious  monument  of  super- 
stition and  ignorance,  of  falsehood  and  folly.  Yet 
these  acts  are  now  revered  by  the  catholics  ;  and  the 
second  council  of  Nice  is  regarded  as  the  seventh  of 
the  general  councils. 

In  the  East  its  decrees  were  approved,  and  rigor-  Coronatioo 
ously  executed,  by  the  despotism  of  Irene.  But  not-  ^^gn"^' 
withstanding  the  acceptance  of  the  acts  of  the  coun-  ^  °-  ^ 
ctl  of  Nice,  the  popes,  during  the  reign  of  Irene,  con-  of  itaiy 
summated  the  separation  of  Italy  from  the  Greek  G"i^it,.' 
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■  CHAP,  empire,  by  placing  the  Imperial  crown  on  the  head 
'"'-  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  800  *.  But  the  empire 
of  this  prince,  which  was  extended  by  his  conquests, 
till  It  embraced  the  far  greater  part  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  was  in  a  short  time 
reduced  from  the  highest  degree  of  strength  to  the 
lowest  condition  of  weakness.  The  reign  of  his  son 
Lewis  the  First  was  distracted  by  civil  war.  The 
empire  was  divided  among  his  three  sons.  The  dregs 
of  the  Carlovingian  race  no  longer  exhibited  any 
symptoms  of  virtue  or  power;  and  the  ridiculous 
epithets  of  the  Bald,  the  Stammerer,  the  Simple,  and 
the  Fat,  distinguished  the  dates  and  uniform  features 
of  a  crowd  of  kings,  alike  deserving  of  oblivion. 
Charles  the  Fat  was  deprived  of  his  crown  in  a  diet. 
Germany  and  France  were  for  ever  separated  j  and  a 
period  of  seventy-four  years  may  be  termed  a  vacancy 
from  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fat  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  power  of  Othq  the  First,  in  the 
year  96^' 

But  the  events  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  in 
the  west  of  Europe,  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingian  rac^ 
and  the  establishment  of  the  present  Constitution  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  belong  to  the  histories  of 
France  and  Germany ;  and  can  scai-cely  be  said  to 
form  a  part  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  That  empire  expired  in  the  West  in  the 
person  of  Augustulus,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  connexion  of  Roraagna  with  Con- 
stantinople, which  the  arms  of  Justinian  re-esta- 
blished, was  finally  dissolved  by  Astolphus,  when  he 
rendered  himself  master  of  Ravenna.  In  the  East, 
the  Roman  world  bowed  to  the  government  of  a  fe- 


•  This  great  evenl  of  the  translalion  or  rettoralion  of  the  empre  is  related  and 
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male  ;  and  as  she  moved  through  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  reins  of  four  milk-white  steeds  were  _ 


held  by  as  many  patricians,  who  marched  on  foot  be- 
fore the  golden  chariot  of  their  queen.  But  these 
patriciaus  were  for  the  most  part  eunuchs  ;  and  their 
black  ingratitude  justified  on  this  occasion  the  popular 
hatred  and  contempt.  Raised,  enriched,  and  in- 
trusted with  the  first  dignities  of  the  empire,  they 
basely  conspired  against  their  benefactress  j  the  great 
treasurer  Nieephorus  was  secretly  invested  with  the 
pui'ple  :  her  successor  was  introduced  into  the  palace, 
and  crowned  at  St.  Sophia  by  the  venal  patriarch. 
In  their  first  interview  she  recapitulated  with  dig- 
nity the  revolutions  of  her  life  ;  gently  accused  the 
perfidy  of  Nieephorus  ;  insinuated  that  he  owed  his 
life  to  her  unsuspicious  clemency ;  and  for  the  crown 
and  treasures  which  she  resigned,  solicited  a  decent 
and  honourable  retreat.  His  avarice  refused  this 
modest  compensation ;  and,  in  her  exile  of  the  isle 
of  Lesbos,  the  empress  earned  a  scanty  subsistence 
by  the  labours  of  her  distaff. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  progress  of  the  Saracens,  wm  of 
In  the  bloody  conflict  of  the  Ommiades  and  Abas-  Ai'suliiiid 
sides,  the  Greeks  had  stolen  the  opportunity  of  aveng-  ?sain«<  I" 
ing  their  wrongs,  and  enlarging  their  limits.     But  a  a.  d,  m 
severe  retribution  was  exacted  by  Mohadi,  the  third  ~^'*^- 
caliph  of  the  new  dynasty ;  who  seized  the  favour- 
able opportunity,  while  a  woman  and  a  child,  Irene 
and    Constantine,    were    seated    on    the    Byzantine 
throne.     An  army  of  ninety-five  thousand  Persians 
and  Arabs  was  sent  from  the  Tygris  to  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus,  under  the  command  of  Harun,  or  Aaron, 
the  second  son  of  the  commander  of  the  Faithful. 
His  encampment  on  the  opposite  heights  of  Chryso- 
pbolis,  or  Scutari,  informed  Irene,  in  her  palace  of 

I  Constantinople,  of  the  loss  of  her  troops  and  pro- 
rinccs.      With  the    consent  or  connivance  of  their 
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CHAP,  sovereign,  her  ministers  subscribed  an  ignominious 
peace :  and  the  exchange  of  some  royal  gifts  could 
not  disguise  the  annual  tribute  of  seventy  thousand 
dinars  of  gold,  which  was  imposed  on  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Saracens  had  too  rashly  advanced  into 
the  midst  of  a  distant  and  hostile  land:  their  retreat 
was  solicited  by  the  promise  of  faithful  guides  and 
plentiful  markets ;  and  not  a  Greek  had  courage  to 
whisper,  that  their  weary  forces  might  be  surrounded 
aud  destroyed  in  their  necessary  passage  between  a 
slippery  mountain  and  the  river  Singarius,  Five  years 
after  this  expedition,  Harun  ascended  the  throne  of 
his  father  and  his  elder  brother  j  the  most  powerful 
and  vigorous  monarch  of  his  race  ;  illustrious  in  the 
West,  as  the  ally  of  Charlemagne  ;  and  familiar  to 
the  most  childish  readers,  as  the  perpetual  hero  of 
the  Arabian  tales.  His  title  to  the  name  of  Al 
Rashid  (the  Just)  is  sullied  by  the  extirpation  of 
the  generous,  perhaps  the  innocent,  Barmecides  ;  yet 
he  could  listen  to  the  complaint  of  a  poor  widow, 
who  had  been  pillaged  by  his  troops  ;  and  who  dared, 
in  a  passage  of  the  Koran,  to  threaten  the  inattentive 
despot  with  the  judgment  of  God  and  posterity.  His 
court  was  adorned  with  luxury  and  science ;  but  in  a 
reign  of  three-and-twenty  years,  Harun  repeatedly 
visited  his  provinces  from  Choras<m  to  Egypt ;  nine 
times  he  performed  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca  ;  eight 
times  he  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Romans  ;  and 
as  often  as  they  declined  the  payment  of  the  tribute, 
they  were  taught  to  feel  that  a  month  of  depredation 
was  more  costly  than  a  year  of  submission.  But  when 
the  unnatural  mother  of  Constantine  was  deposed  and 
banished,  her  successor  Nicephorus  resolved  to  ob- 
literate this  badge  of  servitude  and  disgrace.  The 
epistle  of  the  emperor  to  the  caliph  was  pointed  with 
an  allusion  to  the  game  of  chess,  which  had  already 
spread  from  Persia  to  Greece.      "  The  queen  (he 
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"  spoke  of  Irene,)consideied  you  as  a  rook,  and  herself 
"  as  a  pawn.  That  pusillanimous  female  submitted  _ 
"  to  pay  a  tribute,  the  double  of  which  she  ought  to 
"  have  exacted  from  the  Barbarians.  Restore,  there- 
"  fore,  the  fruits  of  your  injustice,  or  abide  the  de- 
"  termination  of  the  sword."  At  these  words  the 
ambassadors  cast  a  bundle  of  swords  before  the  foot 
of  the  throne.  The  caliph  smiled  at  the  menace  ; 
and,  drawing  his  scimitar,  samsamah,  a  weapon  of 
historic  or  fabulous  renown,  he  cut  asunder  the  feeble 
arras  of  the  Greeks,  without  turning  the  edge,  or  en- 
dangering the  temper  of  his  bhide.  He  then  dictated 
an  epistle  of  tremendous  brevity:  "In  the  name 
"  of  the  most  merciful  God.  Harun  AI  Rashid,  to 
"  Nicephoriis,  the  Roman  dog.  I  have  read  thy 
"  letter,  O  thou  son  of  an  unbelieving  mother.  Thou 
"  shait  not  hear,  thou  shalt  behold,  my  reply."  It 
was  written  in  characters  of  blood  and  fire,  on  the 
plains  of  Phrygia ;  and  the  warlike  celerity  of  the 
Arabs  could  only  be  checked  by  the  arts  of  deceit, 
and  the  show  of  repentance.  The  triumphant  caliph 
retired,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  to  his  fa- 
vourite palace  of  Racca,  on  the  Euphrates ;  but  the 
distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  encouraged  his  adversary  to  violate  the 
peace.  Nicephorus  was  astonished  by  the  bold  and 
rapid  march  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  who 
repassed,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  snows  of  mount 
Taurus  j  his  stratagems  of  policy  and  war  were  ex- 
husted  ;  and  the  perfidious  Greek  escaped  with  three 
wounds,  from  a  field  of  battle  overspread  with  forty 
thousand  of  his  subjects.  Yet  the  emperor  was 
ashamed  of  submission,  and  the  caliph  was  resolved 
on  victory.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
regulai-  soldiers  received  pay,  and  were  inscribed  in 
the  military  roll ;  and  above  three  hundred  thousand 
persons  of  every  denomination  marched  under  the 
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CHAP,  black  Standard  of  the  Abassides.  They  swept  the  siir- 
^^'  face  of  Asia  Minor  far  beyond  Tyana  and  Ancyra  ; 
and  invested  the  Pontic  Heraclea,  once  a  flourishing 
state,  now  a  paltry  town ;  at  that  time  capable  of 
sustaining  in  her  antique  walls  a  month's  siege  against 
the  forces  of  the  East.  The  ruin  was  complete  ;  the 
spoil  was  ample  :  but  if  Harun  had  been  conversant 
with  Grecian  story,  he  woiild  have  regretted  the 
statue  of  Hercules ;  whose  attributes,  the  club,  the 
bow,  the  quiver,  and  the  lion's  hide,  were  sculptured 
in  massy  gold.  The  progress  of  desolation  by  sea 
and  land,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
compelled  the  emperor  Nicephorus  to  retract  his 
haughty  defiance.  In  the  new  treaty,  the  ruins  of 
Heraclea  were  left  for  ever  as  a  lesson  and  a  trophy  ; 
and  the  coin  of  the  tribute  was  marked  with  the 
superscription  of  Harun  and  his  three  sons.  Yet  this 
plurality  of  lords  might  contribute  to  remove  the  dis- 
honour of  the  Roman  name.  After  the  death  of 
their  father,  the  heirs  of  the  caliph  were  involved  in 
civil  discord^;  and  the  conqueror,  the  liberal  Alma- 
mon,  was  suflSciently  engaged  in  the  restoration  of 
domestic  peace,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign 
science. 
Nicepho-  Many   tyrants   have   reigned   undoubtedly  more 

A.  d!  802.  criminal  than  Nicephorus  ;  but  none  perhaps  have 
October  31.  j^qj-c  deeply  incurred  the  universal  abhorrence  of 
their  people.  His  character  was  stained  with  the 
three  odious  crimes  of  hypocrisy,  ingratitude,  and 
avarice ;  his  want  of  virtue  was  not  redeemed  by  any 
superior  talents;  nor  his  want  of  talents  by  any 
pleasing  qualifications.  Unskilful  and  unfortunate 
in  war,  Nicephorus  was  vanquished  by  the  Saracens^ 
and  slain  by  the  Bulgarians ;  and  the  advantage  of 
his  death  overbalanced,  in  the  public  opinion,  the 
destruction  of  a  Roman  army.  The  warlike  tribes 
of  the  Bulgarians  in  the  next  century  embraced  the 
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Christian  religion  ;  and,  during  the  long  reign  of  chap. 
Simeon,  the  -most  distinguished  of  their  kings,  as-  ^^' 
sumed  a  rank  among  civilized  nations.  This  mon- 
arch gained  several  battles  against  the  Greeks  ;  he 
laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  and  the  emperor  Ro- 
manus  was  contented  to  make  peace  on  terms  honour- 
able to  the  Bulgarians.  But  the  power  of  that  na- 
tion declined  after  the  death  of  Simeon ;  and  was 
destroyed  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
by  the  victories  of  the  second  Basil. 

Stauracius,  the  son  and  heir  of  Nicephorus,  escaped  stauradus, 
from  the  battle  in  which  his  father  was  killed,  but 
he  escaped  with  an  incurable  wound.  Six  months 
of  an  expiring  life  were  sufficient  to  refute  his  in- 
decent though  popular  declaration,  that  he  would  in 
all  things  avoid  the  example  of  his  father.  On  the 
near  prospect  of  his  decease,  Michael,  the  great 
master  of  the  palace,  and  the  husband  of  his  sister 
Procopia,  was  named  by  every  person  of  the  palace 
and  city,  except  by  his  envious  brother.  Tenacious 
of  a  sceptre  now  falling  from  his  hand,  he  conspired 
against  the  life  of  his  successor,  and  cherished  the 
idea  of  changing  to  a  democracy  the  Roman  empire. 
But  these  rash  projects  served  only  to  inflame  the 
zeal  of  the  people,  and  to  remove  the  scruples  of  the 
candidate.  Michael  the  First  accepted  the  purple, 
and  before  he  sunk  into  the  grave,  the  son  of  Nice- 
phorus implored  the  clemency  of  his  new  sovereign. 
Had  Michael  in  an  age  of  peace  ascended  an  here-  Michael  i. 
ditary  throne,  he  might  have  reigned  and  died  the  Al^Sl^^nJ 
father  of  his  people ;  but  his  mild  virtues  were  adapted  October  2. 
to  the  shade  of  private  life,  nor  was  he  capable  of 
controlling  the  ambition  of  his  equals,  or  of  resisting 
the  arms  of  the  victorious  Bulgarians.  While  his  want 
of  ability  and  success  exposed  him  to  the  contempt 
of  the  soldiers,  the  masculine  spirit  of  his  wife  Pro- 
copia wakened  their  indignation.     Even  the  Greeks 
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of  the  ninth  century  were  provoked  by  the  insolence 
_  of  a  female,  who,  in  the  front  of  the  standards,  pre- 
sumed to  direct  their  discipline  and  animate  their 
valour  ;  and  their  licentious  clamours  advised  the  new 
Semiramis  to  reverence  the  majesty  of  a  Roman  camp. 
After  an  unsuccessful  campaign,  the  emperor  left  in 
their  winter  quarters  of  Thrace  a  disaffected  army 
under  the  command  of  his  enemies,  and  their  artful 
eloquence  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  break  the  do- 
minion of  the  eunuchs,  to  degrade  the  husband  of 
Proeopia,  and  to  assert  the  right  of  a  military  elec- 
tion. They  marched  towards  the  capital ;  yet  the 
clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people  of  Constantinople 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  Michael  j  and  the  troops 
and  treasures  of  Asia  might  have  protracted  the  mis- 
chiefs of  civil  war ;  but  his  humanity  (by  the  am- 
bitious it  will  be  termed  his  weakness)  protested  that 
not  a  drop  of  Christian  blood  should  be  shed  in  his 
quarrel,  and  his  messengers  presented  the  conquerors 
with  the  keys  of  the  city  and  palace.  They  were 
disai-med  by  his  innocence  and  submission ;  his  life 
and  his  eyes  were  spared ;  and  the  Imperial  monk 
enjoyed  the  comforts  of  solitude  and  religion  above 
thiity-two  years  after  he  had  been  stripped  of  the 
purple,  and  separated  from  his  wife. 

A  rebel,  in  the  time  of  Nicephorus,  the  famous 
and  unfortunate  Bardanes,  had  once  the  curiosity  to 
consult  an  Asiatic  prophet,  who,  after  prognosticating 
his  fall,  announced  the  fortunes  of  his  three  principal 
officers,  Leo  the  Annenian,  Michael  the  Phrygian, 
and  Thomas  the  Cappadocian ;  the  successive  reigns 
of  the  two  former,  and  the  fruitless  and  fatal  enter- 
prise of  the  third.  This  prediction  was  verified,  or 
rather  was  produced  by  the  event. 

Ten  years  afterwards,  when  the  Thracian  camp  re- 
jected the  husband  of  Proeopia,  the  crown  was  pi-e- 
sented  to  the  same  hco,  the  first  in  military  rank, 
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and  the  secret  author  of  the  mutiny.    As  he  affected    chap. 
to  hesitate,  "  With  this  sword,"  said  his  companion  . 

Michael,  "  I  will  open  the  gates  of  Constantinople 
**  to  your  Imperial  sway ;  or  instantly  plunge  it  into 
your  bosom,  if  you  obstinately  resist  the  just  de- 
sires of  your  fellow-soldiers."     The  compliance  of 
the  Armenian  was  rewarded  with  the  empire,  and 
lie  reigned  seven  years  and  a  half,  under  the  name 
of  Leo  the  Fifth.    Educated  in  a  camp,  and  ignorant 
both  of  laws  and  letters,  he  introduced  into  his  civil 
goyemment  the  rigour,  and  even  the  cruelty  of  mili- 
tary discipline ;  but  if  his  severity  was  sometimes 
dangerous  to  the  innocent,  it  was  always  formidable 
to  the  guilty.     His  religious  inconstancy  was  taxed 
by  the  epithet  of  Chameleon ;  but  the  Catholics  have 
acknowledged  by  the  voice  of  a  saint  and  confessor, 
that  the  life  of  the  Iconoclast  was  useful  to  the  re- 
public.     The  zeal  of  his  companion  Michael  was  re- 
paid with  richeS)  honours,  and  military  command  } 
and   his   subordinate   talents  were  beneficially  em- 
ployed in  the  public  service.     Yet  the  Phrygian  was 
dissatisfied  at  receiving  as  a  favour  a  scanty  portion 
of  the  Imperial  prize,  which  he  had  bestowed  on  his 
equal ;  and  his  discontent,  which  sometimes  evapo- 
rated in  a  hasty  discourse,  at  length  assumed  a  more 
threatening  and  hostile  aspect  against  a  prince,  whom 
he  represented  as  a  cruel  tyrant.    That  tyrant,  how- 
ever, repeatedly  detected,  warned,  and  dismissed,  the 
old  companion  of  his  arms,  till  fear  and  resentment  pre- 
vailed over  gratitude ;  and  Michael,  after  a  scrutiny 
into  his  actions  and  designs,  was  convicted  of  treason, 
and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  in  the  furnace  of  the 
private  baths.     The  devout  humanity  of  the  empress 
Tlieophano  was  fatal  to  her  husband  and  family.    A 
solemn  day,  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  had  been 
fixed  for  the  execution :  slie  urged  that  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Saviour's  birth  would  be  profaned  by  this 
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inhuman  spectacle,  and  Leo  consented  with  reluct- 

_ance  to  a  decent  respite";  but  on  the  vigil  of  the 
feast,  his  sleepless  anxiety  prompted  him  to  visit  at 
the  dead  of  night  the  chamber  in  which  his  enemy 
was  confined.  He  beheld  him  released  from  his  chain, 
and  stretched  on  his  g-aolei-'s  bed  in  a  profound  slum- 
ber. Leo  was  alarmed  at  these  signs  of  security  and 
intelligence  ;  bnt,  though  he  retired  with  silent  steps, 
his  entrance  and  departure  were  noticed  by  a  slave, 
who  lay  concealed  in  a  corner  of  the  prison.  Under 
the  pretence  of  requesting  the  spiritual  aid  of  a  con- 
fessor, Michael  informed  the  conspirators,  that  their 
lives  depended  on  his  discretion,  and  that  a  few  hours 

'  were  left  to  assure  their  own  safety,  by  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  friend  and  country.  On  the  great  festi- 
vals, a  chosen  band  of  priests  and  chanters  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  palace  by  a  private  gate,  to  sing 
matins  in  the  chapel ;  and  Leo,  who  regulated  with 
the  same  strictness  the  discipline  of  the  choir  and  of 
the  camp,  was  seldom  absent  from  those  early  devo- 
tions. In  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  but  with  swords 
under  their  robes,  the  conspirators  mingled  with  the 
procession,  lurked  in  the  angles  of  the  chapel,  and 
expected,  as  the  signal  of  murder,  the  intonation  of 
the  first  psalm  by  the  emperor  himself.  The  im- 
perfect light,  and  the  uniformity  of  dress,  might 
have  favoured  his  escape,  while  their  assault  was 
pointed  against  a  hannless  priest ;  but  they  soon 
discovered  their  mistake,  and  encompassed  on  all 
sides  the  royal  victim.  Without  a  weapon  and  with- 
out a  friend,  he  grasped  a  weighty  cross,  and  stood 
at  bay  against  the  hunters  of  his  life  ;  but  as  he  asked 
for  mercy,  "  This  is  the  hour  not  of  mercy  but  of 
vengeance,"  was  the  inexorable  reply.  The  stroke 
of  a  well  aimed  sword  separated  from  his  body  the 
right  arm  and  the  cross  ;  and  Leo  the  Armenian  was 
slain  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 
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A  memorable  reverse  of  fortune  was  displayed  in    chap. 
Michael  the  Second,  who,  from  a  defect  in  his  speech,      ^^' 
was  surnamedthe  Stammerer.  He  was  snatched  from  Michael  ii. 
the  fiery  furnace  to  the  sovereignty  of  an  empire  ;  merer, 
and,  as  in  the  tumult  a  smith  could  not  readily  be  ^'^'  ^^^' 
found,  the  fetters  remained  on  his  legs  several  hours 
after  he  was  seated  on  the  throne   of  the  Caesars. 
The  royal  blood  which  had  been  the  price  of  his  ele- 
vation was  unprofitably  spent :  in  the  purple  he  re- 
tained the  ignoble  vices  of  his  origin  ;  and  Michael 
lost  his  provinces  with  as  supine  indifference  as  if  they 
had  been  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.     His  title 
was  disputed  by  Thomas,  the  last  of  the  military 
triumvirate,  who  transported  into  Europe  fourscore 
thousand  Barbarians  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.    He  formed  the  siege 
of  Constantinople ;  but  the  capital  was  defended  with 
spiritual  and  carnal  weapons ;  a  Bulgarian  king  as- 
saulted the  camp  of  the  Orientals,  and  Thomas  had 
the  misfortune  or  the  weakness  to  fall  alive  into  the 
power  of  the  conqueror.     The  hands  and  feet  of  the 
rebql  were  amputated  ;  he  was  placed  on  an  ass,  and, 
amidst  the  insults  of  the  people,  was  led  through  the 
streets,  which  he  sprinkled  with  his  blood.     The  de- 
pravation of  manners,  as  savage  as  they  were  corrupt, 
is  marked  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor  himself. 
Deaf  to  the  lamentations  of  a  fellow-soldier,  he  in- 
cessantly pressed  the  discovery  of  more  accomplices, 
till  his  curiosity  was  checked  by  the  question  of  an 
honest  or  guilty  minister :  "  Would  you  give  credit 
*•  to  an  enemy  against   the  most  faithful  of  your 
**  friends  ?**     After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  the 
emperor,  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  drew  from  her 
monastery  Euphrosyne,  the  daughter  of  Constantino 
the  Sixth.     Her  august  birth  might  justify  a  stipu- 
lation in  the  marriage  contract,  that  her  children 
should  equally  ^share  the  empire  with  their  elder  bro- 
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CHAP.    ther.     But  the  nuptials  of  Michael  and  Euphrosyne 
^^'     were  barren ;  and  she  was  content  with  the  title  of 


mother  of  Theophilus,  his  son  and  successor. 
The  Arabs       Under  the  reigns  of  Almamon  at  Bagdad,  and  of 

subdue  the  ,  ^  •  i       •  i       j 

WeofCrete,  Michacl  the  Stammerer  at  Constantinople,  the  islands 
A.  D.  823,  ^jp  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  gj^jjy  ^^^g  subdued  by  the  Arabs. 

The  former  of  these  conquests  is  disdained  by  their 
own  writers,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  fame  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Minos ;  but  it  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the 
Byzantine  historians,  who  now  begin  to  cast  a  clearer 
light  on  the  affairs  of  their  own  times.  A  band  of 
Andalusian  volunteers,  discontented  with  the  climate 
or  government  of  Spain,  explored  the  adventures  of 
the  sea ;  but  as  they  sailed  in  no  more  than  ten  or 
twenty  galleys,  their  warfare  must  be  branded  with 
the  name  of  piracy.  As  the  subjects  and  sectaries  of 
the  white  party,  they  might  lawfully  invade  the  do- 
minions of  the  black  Caliphs.  A  rebellious  faction 
introduced  them  into  Alexandria ;  they  cut  in  pieces 
both  friends  and  foes,  pillaged  the  churches  and  the 
mosques,  sold  above  six  thousand  Christian  captives, 
and  maintained  their  station  in  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
till  they  were  oppressed  by  the  forces  and  the  presence 
of  Almamon  himself.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Nile 
to  the  Hellespont,  the  islands  and  sea-coasts  both  of 
the  Greeks  and  Moslems  were  exposed  to  their  depre- 
dations ;  they  saw,  they  envied,  they  tasted,  the  fer- 
tility of  Crete,  and  soon  returned  with  forty  galleys  to 
a  more  serious  attack.  The  first  habitation  was  their 
camp,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  in  the  bay  of  Suda ; 
but  an  apostate  monk  led  them  to  a  more  desirable 
position  in  the  eastern  parts ;  and  the  name  of  Can- 
dax,  their  fortress  and  colony,  has  been  extended  to 
the  whole  island,  under  the  corrupt  and  modern  ap- 

*  The  authors  from  whom  I  have  learDt  the  most  of  the  ancient  and  modem  state 
of  Crete  are  Bdon  (Observations,  &c.  c  3—20.  Paris,  1555),  Tournefort  (Voyage 
du  Levant,  torn.  i.  lettre  ii.  et  iii.},  and  Meuisius  (Greta  in  his  worksi  torn.  iii. 
p.  343— 644>. 
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pellation  of  Candia.  The  hundred  cities  of  the  age  chap. 
of  Minos  were  diminished  to  thirty ;  and  of  these,  ^^ 
only  one,  most  probably  Cydonia,  had  courage  to  re- 
tain its  freedom  and  the  profession  of  Christianity. 
By  the  Saracens  of  Crete  the  timbers  of  Mount  Ida 
were  launched  into  the  main,  and  during  an  hostile 
period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years,  the 
princes  of  Constantinople  attacked  these  licentious 
corsairs  with  ineffectual  arms. 

The  loss  of  Sicily  was  occasioned  by  an  act  of  *^^®^ 
rigour.  An  amorous  youth,  who  had  stolen  a  nun  a.  d.' 827 
from  her  cloister,  was  sentenced  by  the  emperor  to 
the  amputation  of  his  tongue.  Euphemius  appealed 
to  the  policy  of  the  Saracens  of  Africa ;  and  soon 
returned  with  the  Imperial  purple,  a  fleet  of  one  hun- 
dred ships,  and  an  army  of  seven  hundred  horse  and 
ten  thousand  foot.  They  landed  at  Mazara,  near  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Selinus  ;  but  after  some  partial 
victories  Syracuse  was  delivered  by  the  Greeks,  the 
apostate  was  slain  before  her  walls,  and  his  African 
friends  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feeding  on 
the  flesh  of  their  own  horses.  In  their  turn  they 
were  relieved  by  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  their 
brethren  of  Andalusia  ;  the  largest  and  western  part 
of  the  island  was  gradually  reduced,  and  the  commo- 
dious h^-bour  of  Palermo  was  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the 
naval  ancL  military'  power  of  the  Saracens.  Syracuse 
preserved  above  fifty  years  the  faith  which  she  had  sworn 
to  Christ  and  to  Caesar.  In  the  last  and  fatal  siege,  her 
citizens  displayed  some  remnant  of  the  spirit  which  had 
formerly  resisted  the  powers  of  Athens  and  Carthage. 

They  stood  above  twenty  days  against  the  batter- 
ing rams  and  catapultae,  the  mines  and  tortoises  of 
the  besiegers ;  and  the  place  might  have  been  relieved 
if  the  mariners  of  the  Imperial  fleet  had  not  been 
detained  at  Constantinople. 

The  deacon  Theodosius,  with  the  bishop  and  clergy, 
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was  dragged  in  chains  from  the  altar  to  Palermo,  east 
,  into  a  subterraneous  dungeon,  and  exposed  to  the 
hourly  peril  of  death  or  apostacy.  His  pathetic  and 
not  inelegant  complaint  may  be  read  as  the  epitaph 
of  his  country.  From  the  Roman  conquest  to  this 
final  calamity,  Syracuse,  now  dwindled  to  the  primi- 
tive isle  of  Ortygea,  had  insensibly  declined.  Yet 
the  relics  were  still  precious  ;  the  plate  of  the  cathe- 
dral weighed  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver  ;  the  en- 
tire spoil  was  computed  at  one  million  of  pieces  of 
gold  (about  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling)  ; 
and  the  captives  must  outnumber  the  seventeen  thou- 
sand Christians  who  were  transported  from  the  sack 
of  Tauromenium^  into  African  servitude.  In  Sicily 
the  religion  and  language  of  the  Greeks  were  eradi- 
cated. The  Arabian  squadrons  issued  from  the  har- 
bours of  Palermo,  Biserta,  and  Tunis  ;  a  hundred  and 
fifty  towns  of  Calabria  and  Campania  were  attacked 
and  pillaged ;  nor  could  the  suburbs  of  Rome  be 
defended  by  the  name  of  the  Csesars  and  apostles. 
Had  the  Mahometans  been  united,  Italy  must  have 
fallen  an  easy  and  glorious  accession  to  the  empire  of 
the  Prophet.  But  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  had  lost 
their  authority  in  the  West ;  the  Aglabitcs  and  Fa- 
timites  usurped  the  provinces  of  Africa  ;  their  emirs 
of  Sicily  aspired  to  independence  ;  and  the  design  of 
conquest  and  dominion  was  degraded  to  a  repetition 
of  predatory  inroads. 

,  The  emperor  Theophilus,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Michael  the  Stammerer,  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  high-spirited  princes  who  reigned  at  Constan- 
tinople during  the  middle  age.  In  offensive  or  de- 
fensive war,  he  marched  in  person  five  times  against 
the  Saracens,  formidable  in  his  attacks,  esteemed  by 
the  enemy  in  his  losses  and  defeats.  In  the  last  of 
these  expeditions  he  penetrated  into  Syria,  and  be- 
sieged the  obscure  town  of  Sozopetra,  the  casual 
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birthplace  of  the  caliph  Motassem,  whose  father  chap. 
Harun  was  attended  in  peace  or  war  by  the  most  '• 
.  favourite  of  his  wives  and  concubines.  The  revolt 
of  a  Persian  impostor  employed  at  that  moment  the 
arms  of  the  Saracen,  and  he  could  only  intercede  in 
favour  of  a  place,  for  which  he  felt  and  acknowledged 
some  degree  of  filial  affection.  These  solicitations 
determined  the  emperor  to  wound  his  pride  in  so 
sensible  a  part.  Sozopetra  was  levelled  with  the 
ground^  the  Syrian  prisoners  were  marked  or  mu- 
tilated with  ignominious  cruelty ;  and  a  thousand 
female  captives  were  forced,  away  from  the  adjacent 
territory.  Among  those  a  matron  of  the  house  of 
Abbas  invoked,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  the  name  of 
Motassem  ;  and  the  insults  of  the  Greeks  engaged 
the  honour  of  her  kinsman  to  avenge  his  indignity, 
and  to  answer  her  appeal.  Under  the  reign  of  the 
two  elder  brothers,  the  inheritance  of  the  youngest 
had  been  confined  to  Anatolia,  Armenia,  Georgia, 
and  Circassia ;  this  frontier  station  had  exercised  his 
military  talents ;  and,  among  his  accidental  claims  to 
the  name  of  Octo/zary  *,  the  most  meritorious  are  the 
eight  battles  which  he  gained  or  fought  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Koran.  In  this  personal  quarrel,  the 
troops  of  Irak,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were  recruited 
from  the  tribes  of  Arabia  and  the  Turkish  hordes ; 
his  cavalry  might  be  numerous,  though  we .  should 
deduct  some  myriads  from  the  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  horses  of  the  royal  stables ;  and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  armament  was  computed  at  four  millions 
sterling,  or  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  gold. 

From  Tarsus,  the  place  of  assembly,  the  Saracens 
advanced  in  three  divisions  along  the  high  road  of 
Constantinople.  Motassem  himself  commanded  the 
centre,  and  the  vanguard  was  given  to  his  son  Abbas, 

*  He  was  also  the  ei^ih  of  the  Abassides :  ht  reigned  Hght  years,  eight 
nHPtthii^  and  eight  days ;  Idft  eight  sons,  eight  daughters,  eight  thousand  slaves, 
HfA^miDioiisofgoM. 
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CHAP,  who,  in  the  trial  of  the  first  adventures,  might  suc- 
^  ceed  with  the  more  glory,  or  fail  with  the  least  re- 
proach. In  the  revenge  of  his  injury,  the  caliph 
prepared  to  retaliate  a  similar  affront.  The  father 
of  Theophilus  was  a  native  of  Amorium  in  Phrygia ; 
the  original  seat  of  the  Imperial  house  had  been 
adorned  with  privileges  and  monuments  ;  and,  what- 
ever might  be  the  indifference  of  the  people,  Con- 
stantinople itself  was  scarcely  of  more  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  sovereign  and  his  court.  The  name  of 
Amorium  was  inscribed  on  the  shields  of  the  Sara- 

* 

cens ;  and  their  three  armies  were  again  united 
under  the  walls  of  the  devoted  city.  It  had  been 
proposed  by  the  wisest  counsellors  to  evacuate  Amo- 
rium, to  remove  the  inhabitants,  and  to  abandon  the 
empty  structures  to  the  vain  resentment  of  the  Bar- 
barians. The  emperor  embraced  the  more  generous 
resolution  of  defending,,  in  a  siege  and  battle,  the 
country  of  his  ancestors.  When  the  armies  drew 
near,  the  front  of  the  Mahometan  line  appeared  to  a 
Roman  eye  more  closely  planted  with  spears  and 
javelins  j  but  the  event  of  the  action  was  not  glo- 
rious on  either  side  to  tlie  national  troops.  The 
Arabs  were  broken,  but  it  was  by  the  swords  of 
thirty  thousand  Persians,  who  had  obtained  service 
and  settlement  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  The 
Greeks  were  repulsed  and  vanquished,  but  it  was 
by  the  arrows  of  the  Turkish  cavalry  5  and  had  not 
their  bowstrings  been  damped  and  relaxed  by  the 
evening  rain,  very  few  of  the  Christians  could  have 
escaped  with  the  emperor  from  the  field  of  battle. 
They  breathed  at  Dorylaeum,  at  the  distance  of  three 
days ;  and  Theophilus  reviewing  his  trembling  squa- 
drons, forgave  the  common  flight  both  of  the  prince 
and  people.  After  this  discovery  of  his  weakness^ 
he  vainly  hoped  to  deprecate  the  fate  of  Amorium  ; 
the   inexorable  caliph  rejected  with   contempt  his 
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prayers  and  promises ;  and  detained  the  Roman  am-  chap. 
bassadors  to  be  the  witnesses  of  his  great  revenge.  ^^ 
They  had  nearly  been  the  witnesses  of  his  shame. 
The  vigorous  assaults  of  fifty-five  days  were  encoun- 
tered by  a  faithful  governor,  a  veteran  garrison,  and 
a  desperate  people ;  and  the  Saracens  must  have 
raised  the  siege,  if  a  domestic  traitor  had  not  pointed 
to  the  weakest  part  of  the  wall,  a  place  which  was 
decorated  with  the  statues  of  a  lion  and  a  bull. 
The  vow  of  Motassem  was  accomplished  with  un-  . 
relenting  rigour ;  tired  rather  than  satiated  with  de- 
struction, he  returned  to  his  new  palace  of  Samara, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad,  while  the  unfor- 
tunate Theophilus  implored  the  tardy  and  doubtful 
aid  of  his  Western  rival,  the  emperor  of  the  Franks. 
Yet  in  the  siege  of  Amorium  above  seventy  thousand 
Moslems  had  perished ;  their  loss  had  been  revenged 
by  the  slaughter  of  thirty  thousand  Christians,  and 
the  sufferings  of  an  equal  number  of  captives,  who 
were  treated  as  the  most  atrocious  criminals.  Mu- 
tual necessity  could  sometimes  extort  the  exchange 
or  ransom  of  prisoners ;  but  in  the  national  and  reli- 
gious conflict  of  the  two  empires,  peace  was  without 
confidence,  and  war  without  mercy.  Quarter  was 
seldom  given  in  the  field;  those  who  escaped  the 
edge  of  the  sword  were  condemned  to  hopeless  ser- 
vitude or  exquisite  torture.  To  a  point  of  honour 
Motassem  had  sacrificed  a  flourishing  city,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  lives,  and  the  property  of  millions. 
The  same  caliph  descended  from  his  horse,  and  dir- 
tied his  robe,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  a  decrepit  old 
man,  who,  with  his  laden  ass,  had  stumbled  into  a 
ditch.  On  which  of  these  actions  did  he  reflect 
with  the  most  pleasure  when  he  was  summoned  by 
the  angel  of  death  ^  ?  With  Motassem  the  eighth  of  the 

*  For  Theophilus,  Motassem,  and  the  Amorian  war,  see  the  continuator  of 
ThmlMDet,  uimeiius,  Cedrenus,  Ehnadn,  Abulpharagius,  Abulfeda,  and 
d*H«M)C,  in  locit. 
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CHAP.    Abbassides,  the  glory  of  his  family  and  nation  expired. 
'  The  character  of  Theophilus  is  a  rare  example  in 

which  religious  zeal  has  allowed,  and  perhaps  magni- 
fied, the  virtues  of  a  heretic  and  a  persecutor.  His 
valour  was  often  felt  by  the  enemies,  and  his  justice 
by  the  subjects,  of  the  monarchy  ;  but  tbe  valour  ot 
Theophilus  was  rash  and  fniitless,  and  his  justice 
arbitrary  and  cruel.  He  displayed  the  banner  of  the 
cross  against  the  Saracens ;  but  his  five  expeditions 
were  concluded  by  a  signal  overthrow  ;  Amorium, 
the  native  city  of  his  ancestors,  was  levelled  with  the 
ground  ;  and,  from  his  military  toils,  he  derived  only 
the  surname  of  the  Unfortunate.  The  wisdom  of  a 
sovereign  is  comprised  in  the  institution  of  laws  and 
the  choice  of  magistrates  ;  and,  while  he  seems  with- 
out action,  his  civil  government  revolves  round  his 
centre  with  the  silence  and  order  of  the  planetary 
system.  But  the  justice  ofTheophilus  was  fashioned 
on  the  model  of  the  Oriental  despots,  who,  in  per- 
sonal and  irregular  acts  of  authority,  consult  the  rea- 
son or  passion  of  the  moment,  without  measuring  the 
sentence  by  the  law,  or  the  penalty  by  the  offence. 
A  poor  woman  threw  herself  at  the  emperor's  feet  to 
complain  of  a  powerful  neighbour,  the  brother  of  the 
empress,  who  had  raised  his  palace  wall  to  such  an 
inconvenient  height,  that  her  humble  dwelling  was 
excluded  from  light  and  air!  On  the  proof  of  the 
feet,  instead  of  granting,  like  an  ordinary  judge,  suf- 
ficient or  ample  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  the  sove- 
reign adjudged  to  her  use  and  benefit  the  palace  and 
the  ground.  Nor  was  Theophilus  content  with  this 
extravagant  satisfaction ;  his  zeal  converted  a  civil 
trespass  into  a  criminal  act ;  and  the  unfortunate 
patrician  was  stripped  and  scourged  in  the  public 
place  of  Constantinople.  For  some  venial  offences, 
some  defect  of  equity  or  vigilance,  the  principal  mi- 
nisters, a  pra-fect,  a  qua;stor,  a  captain  of  the  guards 
were  banished,  or  mutilated,  or  ijcalded  with  boiling 
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pitch,  or  burnt  alive  in  the  hippodrome;  and,  as  chap. 
these  dreadful  examples  might  be  the  effects  of  error  ^^' 
or  caprice,  they  must  have  alienated  from  his  service 
the  best  and  wisest  of  the  citizens.  But  the  pride  of 
the  monarch  was  flattered  in  the  exercise  of  power, 
or,  as  he  thought,  of  virtue ;  and  the  people,  safe  in 
their  obscurity,  applauded  the  danger  and  debase- 
ment of  their  superiors.  This  extraordinary  rigour 
was  justified,  in  some  measure,  by  its  salutary  conse- 
quences ;  since,  after  a  scrutiny  of  seventeen  days, 
not  a  complaint  or  abuse  could  be  found  in  the  court 
or  city;  and  it  might  be  alleged  that  the  Greeks 
could  be  ruled  only  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  that  the 
public  interest  is  the  motive  and  law  of  the  supreme 
judge.  Yet  in  the  crime,  or  the  suspicion  of  trea- 
son, that  judge  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  credulous 
and  partial.  Theophilus  might  inflict  a  tardy  venge- 
ance on  the  assassins  of  Leo  and  the  saviours  of 
bis  father ;  but  he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  crime ; 
and  his  jealous  tyranny  sacrificed  a  brother  and  a 
prince  to  the  future  safety  of  his  life.  A  Persian  of 
the  race  of  the  Sassanides  died  in  poverty  and  exile 
at  Constantinople,  leaving  an  only  son,  the  issue  of  a 
plebeian  marriage.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  the 
royal  birth  of  Theophobus  was  revealed,  and  his 
merit  was  not  unworthy  of  his  birth.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Byzantine  palace,  a  Christian  and  a  sol- 
dier ;  advanced  with  rapid  steps  in  the  career  of  for- 
tune and  glory ;  received-  the  hand  of  the  emperor's 
sister ;  and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  thirty 
thousand  Persians,  who,  like  his  father,  had  fled  from 
the  Mahometan  conquerors.  These  troops,  doubly 
infected  with  mercenary  and  fanatic  vices,  were  de- 
sirous of  revolting  against  their  benefactor,  and  erect- 
ing the  standard  of  their  native  king ;  but  the  loyal 
Theophobus  rejected  their  offers,  disconcerted  their 
schemed,  and  escaped  from  their  hands  to  the  camp 
or  palace   of  his  royal  brother.     A  generous  con- 
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CHAP,  fidence  might  have  secured  a  faithful  andable  guardian 
_  for  his  wife  and  his  infant  son,  to  whom  Theophilus, 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
inheritance  of  the  empire.  But  his  jealousy  was  ex- 
asperated by  envy  and  disease ;  he  feared  the  dan- 
gerous virtues  which  might  either  support  or  oppress 
their  infancy  and  weakness ;  and  the  dying  emperor 
demanded  the  head  jof  the  Persian  prince.  With 
savage  delight  he  recognised  the  familiar  features  of 
his  brother :  "  Thou  art  no  longer  Theophobus,**  he 
said;  and  sinking  on  his  couch  he  added,  with  a 
faltering  voice,  "  Soon,  too  soon,  I  shall  be  no  more 
"  Theophilus.^* 

The  Russians,,  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Greeks 
the  greatest  part  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy, 
preserved  till  the  last  century  a  singular  institution 
in  the  marriage  of  the  Czar.  They  collected,  not 
the  virgins  of  every  rank  and  of  every  province,  a 
vain  and  romantic  idea,  but  the  daughters  of  the 
principal  nobles,  who  awaited  in  the  patace  the  choice 
of  their  sovereign.  It  is  affirmed  that  a  similar  me- 
thod was  adopted  in  the  nuptials  of  Theophilus* 
With  a  golden  apple  in  his  hand  he  slowly  walked 
between  two  lines  of  contending  beauties ;  his  eye 
was  detained  by  the  charms  of  Icasia,  and,  in  the 
awkwardness  of  a  first  declaration,  the  prince  could 
only  observe,  that  in  this  world  women  had  been  the 
cause  of  much  evil :  "  And  surely,  sir,"  she  pertly 
replied,  "  they  have  likewise  been  the  occasion  of 
"  much  good.**  This  affectation  of  unseasonable  wit 
displeased  the  Imperial  lover;  he  turned  aside  in 
disgust ;  Icasia  concealed  her  mortification  in  a  con- 
vent; and  the  modest  silence  of  Theodora  was  re- 
warded with  the  golden  apple.  She  deserved  the 
love,  but  did  not  escape  the  severity,  of  her  lord. 
From  the  palace-garden  he  beheld  a  vessel,  deeply 
laden,  and  steering  into  the  port ;  on  the  discovery 
that  the  precious  cai^o  of  Syrian  luxury  was  the 
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property  of  his  wife,  he  condemned  the  ship  to  the    chap. 
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flames,  with  a  sharp  reproach,  that  her  avarice  had 
degraded  the  character  of  an  empress  into  that  of  a 
merchant.     Yet  his  last  choice  intrusted  her  with  Michaeiiii. 
the  guardianship  of  the  empire  and  her  son  Michael,  January  20. 
who  was  left  an  orphan  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age. 
The  restoration  of  images,  and  the  final  extirpation 
of  the  Iconoclasts,  has  endeared  her  name  to  the  de- 
votion of  the  Greeks ;  but  in  the  fervour  of  religious 
zeal,  Theodora  entertained  a  grateful  regard  for  the 
memory  of  her  husband.     After  thirteen  years  of  a 
prudent  and  frugal  administration,  she  perceived  the 
decline  of  her  influence ;  but  the  second  Irene  imi- 
tated only  the  virtues  of  her  predecessor.     Instead 
of  conspiring  against  the  life  or  government  of  her 
son,  she  retired  without  a  struggle,  though  not  with- 
out a  murmur,  to  the  solitude  of  private  life,  deplor- 
ing the  ingratitude,  the  vices,  and  the  inevitable  ruin, 
of  the  worthless  youth. 

During  the  minority  of  Michael  the  Third,  in  the  invasion  of 
sufferings  of  prostrate   Italy   the   name   of  Rome  the*Sara- 
awakens  a  solemn  and  mournful  recollection.     lBiArD.846 
the  year  846,  a  fleet  of  Saracens  from  the  African 
coast  presumed  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber, 
and  to  approach  a  city,  which  even  yet,  in  her  fallen 
state,  was  revered  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian 
world.     The  gates  and  ramparts  were  guarded  by  a 
trembling  people  ;  but  the  tombs  and  temples  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  left  closed  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  Ostian  way.    Their  sanc- 
tity had  protected  them  against  the  Goths,  the  Van- 
dals, and  the  Lombards,  but  the  Arabs  disdained 
both  the  gospel  and  the  legend ;  and  their  rapacious 
spirit  was  approved  and  animated  by  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran.     A  silver  altar  was  torn  away  from  the 
shrine  of  St.  Peter ;  and  if  the  bodies  or  the  build- 
ings were  left  entire,  their  deliverance  must  be  im- 
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CHAP,    puted  to  the  haste,  rather  than  the  scruples,  of  the 

Saracens.     In  their  course  along  the  Appiau  way, 

they  pillaged  Fundi,  and  besieged  Gayeta  ;  but  they 
had  turned  aside  from  the  walls  of  Rome  ;  and,  by 
their  divisions,  the  capitol  was  saved  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Prophet  of  Mecca.  The  same  danger  still  im- 
pended on  the  heads  of  the  Homan  people  j  and 
their  domestic  force  was  unequal  to  the  assault  of  an 
African  emir.  They  claimed  the  protection  of  their 
Latin  sovereign  ;  but  the  Carlovingian  standard  was 
overthrown  by  a  detachment  of  the  Barbarians  :  they 
meditated  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  emperors ; 
but  the  attempt  was  treasonable,  and  the  succour 
remote  and  precarious.  Their  distress  appeared  to  re- 
ceive some  aggravation  fi'om  the  death  of  their  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  chief;  but  the  pressing  emergency 
superseded  the  forms  and  intrigues  of  an  election; 
and  the  unanimous  choice  ofLeo  the  Fourth  was  the 
safety  of  the  church  and  city.  This  pontiff  was 
born  a  Roman  :  the  courage  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
republic  glowed  in  his  breast ;  and  amidst  the  ruins 
of  his  country,  he  stood  erect,  like  one  of  the  firm 
and  lofty  columns  that  rear  their  heads  above  the 
fragments  of  the  Roman  forum.  The  first  days  of 
his  reign  were  consecrated  to  all  the  solemn  offices 
of  religion,  which  served  to  restore  the  hopes  of  the 
multitude.  The  public  defence  had  been  long  neg- 
lected, not  from  the  presumption  of  peace,  but  from 
the  distress  and  poverty  of  the  times.  As  far  as  the 
scantiness  of  his  means,  and  the  shortness  of  his  lei- 
sure, would  allow,  the  ancient  walls  were  repaned  by 
the  command  of  Leo ;  fifteen  towers,  in  the  most 
accessible  stations,  were  built  or  renewed ;  two  of 
these  commanded  on  either  side  the  Tyber  ;  and  an 
iron  chain  was  drawn  across  the  stream  to  impede  the 
ascent  of  an  hostile  navy.  The  Romans  were  assured 
of  a  short  respite  by  the  welcome  news,  that  the  siege 
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of  Gayeta  had  been  raised,  and  that  a  part  of  the    chap. 

enemy,  with  their  sacrilegious  plunder,  had  perished 

in  the  waves. 

But  the  storm  which  had  been  delayed  soon  burst  victory  and 
upon  them  with  redoubled  violence.  The  Aglabite,  lIITiv. 
who  reigned  in  Africa,  had  inherited  from  his  father  a.  r>.  849. 
a  treasure  and  an  army :  a  fleet  of  Arabs  and  Moors, 
after  a  short  refreshment  in  the  harbours  of  Sardinia, 
cast  anchor  before  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  sixteen 
miles  from  the  city ;  and  their  discipline  and  numbers 
appeared  to  threaten,  not  a  transient  inroad,  but  a  seri- 
ous design  of  conquest  and  dominion.  But  the  vigi- 
lance of  Leo  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  vassals 
of  the  Greek  empire,  the  free  and  maritime  states  of 
Gayeta,  Naples,  and  Amalfi  ;  and,  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, their  galleys  appeared  in  the  port  of  Ostia,  under 
the  command  of  Caesarius,-  the  son  of  the  Neapolitan 
duke,  a  noble  and  valiant  youth,  who  had.  already 
vanquished  the  fleets  of  the  Saracens.  With  his  prin- 
cipal companions,  Cassarius  was  invited  to  the  Lateran 
palace,  and  the  dexterous  pontiff  affected  to  inquire 
their  errand,  and  to  accept  with  joy  and  surprise 
their  providential  succour.  The  city  bands,  in  arms, 
attended  their  father  to  Ostia,  where  he  reviewed 
and  blessed  his  generous  deliverers.  They  kissed  his 
feet,  received  the  communion  with  martial  devotion, 
and  listened  to  the  prayer  of  Leo,  that  the  same  God 
who  had  supported  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  the 
waves  of  the  sea  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  his 
champions  against  the  adversaries  of  his  holy  name. 
After  a  similar  prayer,  and  with  equal  resolution,  the 
Moslems  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  Christian 
galleys,  which  preserved  their  advantageous  station 
along  the  coast.  The  victory  inclined  to  the  side  of 
the  allies ;  when  it  was  less  gloriously  decided  in  their 
favour  by  a  sudden  tempest,  whicli  confounded  the 
skill  and  courage  of  the  stoutest  mariners.     The 
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CHAP.  Christians  were  sheltered  in  a  friendly  harbour,  while 
^^'  the  Africans  were  scattered  and  dashed  in  pieces 
among  the  rocks  and  islands  of  a  hostile  shore. 
Those  who  escaped  from  shipwreck  and  hunger 
neither  found  nor  deserved  mercy,  at  the  hands  of 
their  implacable  pursuers.  The  sword  and  the  gibbet 
reduced  the  dangerous  multitude  of  captives,  and  the 
remainder  were  more  usefully  employed  to  restore 
the  sacred  edifices  which  they  had  attempted  to  sub- 
vert. The  pontiflP,  at  the  head  of  the  citizens  and 
allies,  paid  his  grateful  devotion  at  the  shrines  of  the 
apostles ;  and,  among  the  spoils  of  this  naval  victory, 
thirteen  Arabian  bows  of  pure  and  massy  silver  were 
suspended  round  the  altar  of  St.  Peter.  The  reign  of 
Leo  the  Fourth  was  employed  in  the  defence  and  orna- 
ment of  the  Roman  state.  The  churches  were  renewed 
and  embellished  :  near  four  thousand  pounds  of  silver 
were  consecrated  to  repair  the  losses  of  St.  Peter ; 
and  his  sanctuary  was  decorated  with  a  plate  of  gold 
the  weight  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  em- 
bossed with  the  portraits  of  the  pope  and  emperor, 
and  encircled  with  a  string  of  pearls.  Yet  this  vain 
magnificence  reflects  less  glory  on  the  character  of 
Leo  than  the  paternal  care  with  which  he  rebuilt  the 
walls  of  Horta  and  Ameria ;  and  transported  the 
wandering  inhabitants  of  Gentumcellae  to  his  new 
foundation  of  Leopolis,  twelve  miles  from  the  sea- 
shore. By  his  liberality,  a  colony  of  Corsicans,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  was  planted  in  the  station 
of  Porto,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber  :  the  falling 
city  was  restored  for  their  use  ;  the  fields  and  vine- 
yards were  divided  among  the  new  settlers ;  their  first 
efforts  were  assisted  by  a  gift  of  horses  and  cattle ; 
and  the  hardy  exiles,  who  breathed  revenge  against 
the  Saracens,  swore  to  live  and  die  under  the  standard 
of  St.  Peter.  The  nations  of  the  West  and  North, 
who  visited  the  threshold  of  the  apostles,  had  gra- 
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dually  formed  the  large  and  populous  suburb  of  the    chap. 
Vatican,  and  their  various  habitations  were  distin-  ' 

guishedy  in  the  language  of  the  times,  as  the  schools 
of  the  Greeks  and  Goths,  of  the  Lombards  and 
Saxons.  But  this  venerable  spot  was  still  open  to 
sacrilegious  insult.  The  enclosing  it  with  walls  and 
towers  exhausted  all  that  authority  could  supply.  The 
pious  labour  of  four  years  was  animated  in  every  sea- 
son, and  at  every  hour,  by  the  presence  of  the  inde- 
fatigable pontiflP.  The  love  of  fame,  a  generous  but 
worldly  passion,  may  be  detected  in  the  name  of  the 
Leofiine  city^  which  he  bestowed  on  the  Vatican,  yet 
the  pride  of  the  dedication  was  tempered  with  Chris- 
tian penance  and  humility. 

Among  the  successors  of  Nero  and  Elagabalus, 
we  have  not  hitherto  found,  in  the  imitation  of  their 
vices,  the  character  of  a  Roman  prince  who  consi- 
dered pleasure  as  the  object  of  life,  and  virtue  as  the 
enemy  of  pleasure. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  maternal  care  of 
Theodora,  in  the  education  of  Michael  the  Third, 
her  unfortunate  son  was  a  king  before  he  was  a 
man.  If  the  ambitious  mother  laboured  to  check  the 
progress  of  reason,  she  could  not  cool  the  ebullition 
of  passion ;  and  her  selfish  policy  was  justly  repaid 
by  the  contempt  and  ingratitude  of  the  headstrong 
youth.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  rejected  her  au- 
thority, without  feeling  his  own  incapacity  to  govern 
the  empire  and  himself.  With  Theodora,  all  gravity 
and  wisdom  retired  from  the  court ;  their  place  was 
supplied  by  the  alternate  dominion  of  vice  and  folly ; 
and  it  was  impossible,  without  forfeiting  the  public 
esteem,  to  acquire  or  preserve  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror. The  millions  of  gold  and  silver  which  had 
been  accumulated  for  the  service  of  the  state  were 
lavished  on  the  vilest  of  men,  who  flattered  his  pas- 
sionSy  and  shared  his  pleasures;  and  in  a  reign  of 
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CHAP,  thirteen  years,  tbe  richest  of  sovereigns  was  compelled 
to  strip  the  palace  and  churches  of  their  precious  fur- 
niture. Like  Nero,  he  delighted  in  the  amusements 
of  the  theatre,  and  sighed  to  bo  sm-passed  in  the  ac- 
complishments in  which  he  should  have  blushed  to 
excel.  Yet  the  studies  of  Nero,  in  music  and  poetry, 
betrayed  some  symptoms  of  a  liberal  taste  ;  the  more 
ignoble  arts  of  the  son  of  Theophilus  were  confined 
I  to  the  chariot  race  of  the  Hippodrome.  The  four 
L  factions  which  had  agitated  the  peace,  still  amused 
^  the  idleness,  of  the  capital :  for  himself,  the  emperor 
assumed  the  blue  livery  ;  the  three  rival  colours  were 
distributed  to  his  favourites  ;  and,  in  the  vile  though 
eager  contention,  he  forgot  the  dignity  of  his  person 
and  the  safety  of  his  dominions.  He  silenced  the 
messenger  of  an  invasion,  who  presumed  to  divert 
his  attention  in  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  race ; 
and,  by  his  command,  the  importunate  beacons  were 
extinguished  that  too  frequently  spread  the  alarm 
from  Tarsus  to  Constantinople.  The  most  skilful 
charioteers  obtained  the  first  place  in  his  confidence 
and  esteem  ;  their  merit  was  profusely  i-ewarded  :  the 
emperor  feasted  in  their  houses,  and  presented  their 
children  at  the  baptismal  font;  and,  while  he  ap- 
plauded his  own  popularity,  he  affected  to  blame  the 
cold  and  stately  reserve  of  his  predecessors.  In  his 
midnight  revels,  when  his  passions  were  inflamed  by 
wine,  he  was  provoked  to  issue  the  most  sanguinary 
commands  ;  and  if  any  feelings  of  humanity  were 
left,  he  was  reduced,  with  the  return  of  sense,  to  ap- 
prove the  salutary  disobedience  of  his  servants.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  character  of 
Michael  is  the  profane  mockery  of  the  religion  of  his 
country.'  A  buffoon  of  the  court  was  invested  with 
the  robes  of  the  patriarch  ;  the  twelve  metropolitans, 
1  among  whom  the  emperor  was  ranked,  assumed  their 
I  ecclesiastical  garments  :  they  used  or  abused  the  sa- 
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cred  vessels  of  the  altar  in  their  bacchanalian  feastiJ.    chap. 
Nor  were   these  impious  spectacles  concealed  from  ' 

the  eyes  of  the  city.  On  the  day  of  a  solemn  festi- 
val, the  emperor,  with  his  bishops  or  buffoons,  rode 
on  asses  through  the  streets,  encountered  the  true  pa- 
triarch at  the  head  of  his  clergy,  and,  by  their  licen- 
tious shouts  and  obscene  gestures,  disordered  the  gra- 
vity of  the  Christian  procession. 

The  devotion  of  Michael  appeared  only  in  some 
offence  to  reason  or  piety :  he  received  his  theatrical 
crowns  from  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  an  Impe- 
rial tomb  was  violated  for  the  sake  of  burning  the 
bones  of  Constantino  the  Iconoclast.  By  this  extra- 
vagant conduct,  the  son  of  Theophilus  became  as 
contemptible  as  he  was  odious  :  every  citizen  was  im- 
patient for  the  deliverance  of  his  country  ;  and  even 
the  favourites  of  the  moment  were  apprehensive  that 
a  caprice  might  snatch  away  what  a  caprice  had  be* 
stowed.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
hour  of  intoxication  and  sleep,  Michael  the  third 
was  murdered  in  his  chamber,  by  the  founder  of  a 
new  dynasty,  whom  the  emperor  had  raised  to  an 
equality  of  rank  and  power. 

The  genealogy  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  (if  it  be  Basil  i. 
not  the  spurious  offspring  of  pride  and  flattery)  ex-  mln,  *^ 
hibits  a  genuine  picture  of  the  revolution  of  the  most  seJu  24^^' 
illustrious  families.      The   Arsacides,  the  rivals  of 
Rome,  possessed  the  sceptre  of  the  East  near  four 
hundred  years  ;  .a  younger  branch  of  these  Parthian 
kings  continued  to  reign  in   Armenia;  and  their 
royal  descendants  survived  the  partition  and  servitude 
of  that  ancient  monarchy.    Two  of  these,  Artabanus 
an^  Chlienes,  escaped,  or  retired  to  the  court  of  Leo 
the  first ;  his  bounty  seated  them  in  a  safe  and  hos- 
pitable exile,  in  the  province  of  Macedonia;  Adrian- 
ople  was  their   final   settlement.      During    several 
generations   they  maintained   the  dignity  of  their 
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CHAP,  birth ;  and  their  Roman  patriotism  rejected  the 
'*  tempting  offers  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  powers, 
-  who  recalled  them  to  their  native  country.  But 
their  splendour  was  insensibly  clouded  by  time  and 
poverty ;  and  the  father  of  Basil  was  reduced  to  a 
small  farm,  which  he  had  cultivated  with  his  own 
hands :  yet  he  scorned  to  disgrace  the  blood  of  the 
Arsacides  by  a  plebeian  alliance :  his  wife,  a  widow  of 
Adrianople,  was  pleased  to  count  among  her  ancestors 
the  great  Constantine ;  and  their  royal  infant  was 
connected  by  some  dark  affinity  of  lineage  or  country 
with  the  Macedonian  Alexander.  No  sooner  was  he 
born,  than  the  cradle  of  Basil,  his  family,  and  his 
city,  were  swept  away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Bul- 
garians ;  he  was  educated  a  slave  in  a  foreign  land  ; 
and  in  this  severe  discipline,  he  acquired  the  hardi- 
ness of  body,  and  flexibility  of  mind,  which  pro- 
moted his  future  elevation.  In  the  age  of  youth  or 
manhood,  he  shared  the  deliverance  of  the  Roman 
captives,  who  generously  broke  their  fetters,  marched 
through  Bulgaria  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  de- 
feated two  armies  of  Barbarians,  embarked  in  the 
ships  which  had  been  stationed  for  their  reception, 
and  returned  to  Constantinople ;  from  whence  they 
were  distributed  to  their  respective  homes.  But  the 
freedom  of  Basil  was  naked  and  destitute  :  his  farm 
was  ruined  by  the  calamities  of  war :  after  his  father's 
death,  his  manual  labour  or  service  could  no  longer 
support  a  family  of  orphans  ;  and  he  resolved  to  seek 
a  more  conspicuous  theatre,  in  which  every  virtue  and 
every  vice  may  lead  to  the  paths  of  greatness.  The 
first  night  of  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  without 
friends  or  money,  the  weary  pilgrim  slept  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  of  St.  Diomede  :  he  was  fed  by 
the  casual  hospitality  of  a  inonk ;  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  service  of  a  cousin  and  namesake  of  the 
emperor  Theophilus,  who,  though  himself  a  dimi- 
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nutive  person,  was  always  followed  by  a  train  of  chap. 
tall  and  handsome  domestics.  Basil  attended  his  pa-  ^^' 
tron  to  the  government  of  Peloponnesus;  eclipsed, 
by  his  personal  merit,  the  birth  and  dignity  of  Theo- 
philus ;  and  formed  an  useful  connexion  with  a 
wealthy  and  charitable  matron  of  Patras.  Danielis 
presented  him  with  thirty  slaves  ;  and  the  produce  of 
her  bounty  was  expended  in  the  support  of  his  bro- 
thers, and  the  purchase  of  some  large  estates  in  Ma- 
cedonia. His  gratitude  or  ambition  still  attached  him 
to  the  service  of  Theophilus ;  and  a  lucky  accident 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  court.  A 
famous  wrestler,  in  the  train  of  the  Bulgarian  ambas- 
sadors; had  defied,  at  the  royal  banquet,  the  boldest 
and  most  robust  of  the  Greeks.  The  strength  of 
Basil  was  praised ;  he  accepted  the  challenge ;  and 
the  Barbarian  champion  was  overthrown  at  the  first 
onset.  A  beautiful  but  vicious  horse  was  con- 
demned to  be  hamstrung :  it  was  subdued  by  the 
dexterity  and  courage  of  the  servant  of  Theophilus  ; 
and  his  conqueror  was  promoted  to  an  honourable 
rank  in  the  Imperial  stables.  But  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  the  confidence  of  Michael  without  comply- 
ing with  his  vices ;  and  his  new  favourite,  the  great 
chamberlain  of  the  palace,  was  raised  and  supported 
by  a  disgraceful  marriage  with  a  royal  concubine,  and 
the  dishonour  of  his  sister,  who  succeeded  to  her 
place.  The  public  administration  had  been  aban- 
doned to  the  Caesar  Bardas,  the  brother  and  enemy 
of  Theodora ;  but  the  arts  of  female  influence  per- 
suaded Michael  to  hate  and  'to  fear  his  uncle :  he 
was  drawn  from  Constantinople  under  the  pretext  of 
a  Cretan  expedition,  and  stabbed  in  the  tent  of  audi- 
ence by  the  sword  of  the  chamberlain,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor.  About  a  month  after  this 
execution,  Basil  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Au- 
^stus  and  the  government  of  the  empire.     He  sup- 
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^M      CHAP,  ported  this  unequal  association  till  liis  influence  was 

H         ^^'  fortified  by  popular  esteem.  His  life  was  endangered 

^^  by  the  caprice  of  the  emperor  ;  and  his  dignity  was 

^^m  profaned  by  a  second  colleague,  who  had  rowed  in 

^^^  the  galleys.     Yet  the  murder  of  his  benefactor  must 

^^^^^^H  be  condemned  as  an  act  of  ingratitude  and  treason  ; 

^^^^^^fe  and  the  churches  which  he  dedicated  to  the  name  of 

^^^^^H  St.  Michael  were  a  poor  and  puerile  expiation  of  his 

^^^H  guilt. 

^^^^^H  The  different  ages  of  Basil  the  first  may  be  coni- 

^^^^^^^  pared  with  those  of  Augustus.  The  situation  of  the 
^^^^^H  Greek  did  not  allow  him  in  his  earliest  youth  to  lead 
^^^^^^H  an  army  against  his  country,  or  to  proscribe  the 
^^^^^^1^  noblest  of  her  sons  ;  but  his  aspiring  genius  stooped 
^^F  to  the  arts  of  a  slave ;  he  dissembled  his  ambition, 

^H  and  even  his  virtues,  and  grasped  with  the  bloody 

^H  hand  of  an  assassin  the  empire,  which  he  ruled  with 

^H  the  wisdom  and  tenderness  of  a  parent.  A  private  citi- 

^H  zcn  may  feel  his  interest  repugnant  to  his  duty  ;  but 

^H  it  must  be  from  a  deficiency  of  sense  or  courage  that 

^H  an  absolute  monarch  can  separate  his  happiness  from 

^f  his  glory,  or  his  gIoi7  from  the  public  welfare.  The 

life  or  panegyric  of  Basil  has,  indeed,  been  composed 
and  published  under  the  long  reign  of  his  descend- 
ants ;  but  even  their  stability  on  the  throne  may  be 
justly  ascribed  to  the  superior  merit  of  their  ancestor. 
In  this  character  his  grandson  Constantine  has  at- 
tempted to  delineate  a  perfect  image  of  royalty  ;  but 
that  feeble  prince,  unless  he  had  copied  a  real  model, 
could  not  easily  have  soared  so  high  above  the  level 
of  his  own  conduct  or  conceptions.  But  the  most 
solid  praise  of  Basil  is  drawn  from  the  comparison  of 
a  ruined  and  flourishing  monarchy,  that  which  he 
wrested  from  the  dissolute  Michael,  and  that  which 
he  bequeathed  to  the  Macedonian  dynasty.  The 
evils  which  had  been  sanctified  by  time  and  example 
were  corrected  by  his  master  hand  ;  and  lie  revived. 
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if  not  the  national  spirit,  at  least  the  order  and  nia-    chap. 
jesty  of  the  Roman  empire.     His  application  was  in- 
defatigable, his  temper  cool,  his  understandijig  vi- 
gorous and  decisive  ;  and  in  his  practice  he  observed 
that  rare  and  salutary  moderation  which  pursues  each 
virtue  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  opposite  vices. 
His  military  service  had  been  confined  to  the  palace ; 
nor  was  the  emperor  endowed  with  the  spirit  or  ta- 
lents of  a  warrior.     Yet  under  his  reign,  the  Roman 
arms  were  again  formidable  to  the  Barbarians.     As 
soon  as  he  had  formed  a  new  army  by  discipline  and 
exercise,  he  appeared  in  person  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  curbed  the  pride  of  the  Saracens,  and 
suppressed  the  dangerous  though  just  revolt  of  the 
Manichaeans.     His  indignation  against  a  rebel,  who 
had  long  eluded  his  pursuit,  provoked  him  to  wish 
and  to  pray  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  might 
drive  three  arrows  into  the  head  of  Chrysochir.    That 
odious  head,  which  had  been  obtained  by  treason  ra- 
ther than  by  valour,  was  suspended  from  a  tree,  and 
thrice  exposed  to  the  dexterity  of  the  Imperial  archer^ — 
a  base  revenge  against  the  dead,  more  worthy  of  the 
times  than  of  the  character  of  Basil ;  but  his  prin- 
cipal merit  was  in  the  civil  administration  of  the 
finances  and  of  the  laws.    To  replenish  an  exhausted 
treasury,  it  was  proposed  to  resume  the  lavish  and 
ill-placed  gifts  of  his  predecessor :  his  prudence  abated 
one  moiety  of  the  restitution ;  and  a  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds  was  instantly  procured,  to 
answer  the  most  pressing  demands,  and  to  allow  some 
space  for  the  mature  operations  of  economy.  Among 
the  various  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  re- 
venue, a  new  mode  was  suggested  of  capitation  or 
tribute,  which  would  have  too  much  depended  on  the 
arbitrary  discretion  of  the  assessors.    A  sufficient  list 
of  honest  and  ablje  agents  was  instantly  produced  by 
the  minister ;  but  on  the  more  careful  scrutiny  of 
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CHAP.  Basil  himself  only  two  could  be  found  who  might 
^^'  be  safely  intrusted  with  such  dangerous  powers  ;  and 
they  justified  his  esteem  by  declining  his  confidence. 
But  the  serious  and  successful  diligence  of  the  em- 
peror established  by  degrees  an  equitable  balance  of 
property  and  payment,  of  receipt  and  expenditure  ; 
a  peculiar  fund  was  appropriated  to  each  service  ;  and 
a  public  method  secured  the  interest  of  the  prince 
and  the  property  of  the  people.  After  reforming  tTie 
luxury,  he  assigned  two  patrimonial  estates  to  supply 
the  decent  plenty,  of  the  Imperial  table :  the  con- 
tributions of  the  subject  were  reserved  for  his  de- 
fence ;  and  the  residue  was  employed  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  capital  and  provinces.  A  taste  for 
building,  however  costly,  may  deserve  some  praise 
and  much  excuse ;  from  thence  industry  is  fed,  art 
is-  encouraged,  and  some  object  is  attained  of  public 
emoluinent  or  pleasure  :  the  use  of  a  road,  an  aque- 
duct, or  a  hospital,  is  obvious  and  solid  j  and  the 
hundred  churches  that  arose  by  the  command  of  Basil 
were  consecrated  to  the  devotion  of  the  age.  In  the 
character  of  a  judge  he  was  assiduous  and  impartial ; 
desirous  to  save,  but  not  afraid  to  strike :  the  op- 
pressors of  the  people  were  severely  chastised ;  but 
his  personal  foes,  whom  it  might  be  unsafe  to  pardon, 
were  condemned,  after  the  loss  of  their  eyes,  to  a  life 
of  solitude  and  repentance.  The  change  of  language 
and  manners  demanded  a  revision  of  the  obsolete 
jurisprudence  of  Justinian  :  the  voluminous  body  of 
his  institutes,  pandects,  code,  and  novels,  was  di- 
gested under  forty  titles,  in  the  Greek  idiom  ;  and 
the  JBasilicSj  which  were  improved  and  completed  by 
his  son  and  grandson,  must  be  referred  to  the  ori- 
ginal genius  of  the  founder  of  their  race. 
State  of  I  must  now  turn  to  the  acquisitions  in  the  south 

l^A  WIN*  of  Italy  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Basil ;  but 
^^'         it  will  first  be  necessary  ta  take  a  short  view  of  the 
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State  of  that  country  in  the  ninth  century.    The  three    chap. 

great  nations  of  the  world,  the  Greeks,  the  Saracens, ^^ 

and  the  Franks,  encountered  each  other  on  the  thea- 
tre of  Italy.  The  southern  provinces,  which  now 
compose  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  were  subject  for  the 
most  part  to  the  Lombard  dukes  and  the  princes  of 
Beneventum :  these  last  were  so  powerful  in  war, 
that  they  checked  for  a  moment  the  genius  of  Charle- 
magne ;  and  so  liberal  in  peace,  that  they  main- 
tained in  their  capital  an  academy  of  thirty-two  phi- 
losophers and  grammarians.  The  division  of  this 
flourishing  state  produced  the  rival  principalities  of 
Benevento,  Salerno,  and  Capua ;  and  the  thoughtless 
ambition  or  revenge  of  the  competitors  invited  the 
Saracens  to  the  ruin  of  their  common  inheritance. 
During  a  calamitous  period  of  two  hundred  years, 
Italy-  was  exposed  to  a  repetition  of  wounds,  which 
the  invaders  were  not  capable  of  healing  by  the  union 
and  tranquillity  of  a  perfect  conquest.  Their  frequent 
and  almost  annual  squadrons  issued  from  the  port  of 
Palermo,  and  were  entertained  with  too  much  indul- 
gence by  the  Christians  of  Naples ;  the  more  formida- 
ble fleets  were  prepared  on  the  African  coast ;  and 
even  the  Arabs  of  Andalusia  were  sometimes  tempted 
to  assist  or  oppose  the  Moslems  of  an  adverse  sect. 
In  the  revolution  of  human  events,  a  new  ambuscade 
was  concealed  in  the  Caudine  forks ;  the  fields  of 
Cannae  were  bedewed  a  second  time  with  the  blood 
of  the  Africans ;  and  the  sovereign  of  Rome  again 
attacked  or  defended  the  walls  of  Capua  and  Taren- 
tum.  A  colony  of  Saracens  had  been  planted  at  Bari, 
which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  gulf; 
and  their  impartial  depredations  provoked  the  resent- 
ment, and  conciliated  the  union,  of  the  two  emperors. 
An  offensive  alliance  was  concluded  between  Basil 
the  Macedonian,  the  first  of  his  race,  and  Lewis  the 
great-grandson  of  Charlemagne  ;  and  each  party  sup- 
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CHAP,    plied  the  deficiency  of  his  associate.     It  would  have 
been  imprudent  in  the  Byzantine  monarch  to  trans- 


ofBari. 


port  his  stationary  troops  of  Asia  to  an  Italian  cam- 
paign ;  and  the  Latin  arms  would  have  been  insuf- 
ficient, if  his  superior  navy  had  not   occupied  the 
mouth  of  the   gulf.     The  fortress  of  Bari  was  in- 
vested by  the  infantry  of  the  Franks,  and  by  the  ca- 
valiy  and  galleys  of  the  Greeks ;  and  after  a  defence 
Conquest     of  four  ycars,  the  Arabian   emir  submitted  to  the 
clemency  of  Lewis,  who  commanded  in  person  the 
operations  of  the  siege.     This  important  conquest  had 
been  achieved  by  the  concord  of  the  East  and  West ; 
•  but  their  recent  amity  was  soon  embittered  by  the 
mutual  complaints  of  jealousy  and  pride.   The  Greeks 
assumed  as  their  own  the  merits  of  the  conquest  and 
the  pomp  of  the  triumph  ;  extolled  the  greatness  of 
their  powers,  and  affected  to  deride  the  intemperance 
and  sloth  of  the  handful  of  Barbarians  who  appeared 
under  the  banners  of  the  Carlo vingian  prince.   His  re- 
ply is  expressed  with  the  eloquence  of  indignation  and 
truth  :  "  We  confess  the  magnitude  of  your  prepara- 
"  tions,'*  says  the  great-grandson  of  Charlemagne : 
"  your  armies  were  indeed  as  numerous  as  a  cloud 
"  of  summer  locusts,  who  darken  the  day,  flap  their 
"  wings,  and,  after  a  short  flight,  tumble  weary  and 
"  breathless  to  the  ground.  We  were  few  in  number, 
"  and  why  were  we  few  ?  because,  after  a  tedious  ex- 
**  pectation  of  your  arrival,  I  had  dismissed  my  host, 
^'  and  retained  only  a  chosen  band  of  warriors  to  con- 
*^  tinue  the  blockade  of  the  city.     Did  not  these  va- 
"  liant  Franks,  diminished  as  they  were  by  languor 
**  and  fatigue,  intercept  and  vanquish  the  three  most 
"  powerful  emirs  of  the  Saracens?  and  did  not  their 
"  defeat  precipitate  the  fall  of  the  city  ?  Bari  is  now 
"  fallen  ;  Tarentum  trembles  ;  Calabria  will  be  de- 
"  livered ;  and,  if  we  pommand  the  sea,  the  island 
**  of  Sicily  may  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  in- 
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**  fidels.     My  brother  (a  name  most  offensive  to  the    chap. 
••  vanity  of  the  Greek),  accelerate  your  naval  sue-      ^^' 
••  cours,  respect  your  allies,  and  distrust  your  flat- 
*•  terers." 

These  lofty  hopes  were  soon  extinguished  by  the  New  pro- 
death  of  Lewis,  and  the  decay  of  the  Carlovingian  Greeks  in 
house ;  and,  whoever  might  deserve  the  honour,  the  ^g  g^^ 
Greek  emperors  Basil  and  his  son  Leo  secured  the 
advantage  of  the  reduction  of  Bari.  The  Italians  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria  were  persuaded  or  compelled  to 
acknowledge  their  supremacy,  and  an  ideal  line  from 
Mount  Garganus  to  the  bay  of  Salerno  leaves  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Beyond  that  line, 
the  dukes  or  republics  of  Amalfi  and  Naples,  who 
had  never  forfeited  their  voluntary  allegiance,  re- 
joiced in  the  ^  neighbourhood  of  their  lawful  sove- 
reign ;  and  Amalfi  was  enriched  by  supplying  Europe 
with  the  produce  and  n^nufactures  of  Asia.  But 
the  Lombard  princes  of  Benevento,  Salenio,  and 
Capua,  were  reluctantly  torn  from  the  communion 
of  the  Latin  world,  and  too  often  violated  their  oaths 
of  servitude  and- tribute.  The  city  of  Bari  rose  to 
dignity  and  wealth,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  new 
theme  or  province  of  Lombardy ;  the  title  of  patri- 
cian, and  afterwards  the  singular  name  of  Catapan, 
was  assigned  to  the  supreme  governor  j  and  the  po- 
licy both  of  the  church  and  state  was  modelled  in 
exact  subordination  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople. 
As  long  as  the  sceptre  was  disputed  by  the  princes  of 
Italy,  their  efforts  were  feeble  and  adverse ;  and  the 
Greeks  resisted  or  eluded  the  forces  of  Germany 
which  descended  from  the  Alps  under  the  Imperial 
standard  of  the  Othos.  The  first  and  greatest  of 
those  Saxon  princes  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
siege  of  Bari ;  the  second,  after  the  loss  of  his  stoutest  Defeat  of 
barons,  escaped  with  honour  from  the  bloody  field  of  a.  d.  983. 
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CHAP.  Crotona.  On  that  day  the  scale  of  war  was  turned 
'  against  the  Franks  by  the  valour  of  the  Saracens. 
These  corsairs  had  indeed  been  driven  by  the  Byzan- 
tine fleets  from  the  fortresses  and  coasts  of  Italy ; 
but  a  sense  of  interest  was  more  prevalent  than  su- 
perstition or  resentment ;  and  the  caliph  of  Egypt 
had  transported  forty  thousand  Moslems  to  the  aid 
of  his  Christian  ally.  The  successors  of  Basil  amused 
themselves  with  the  belief  that  the  conquest  of  Lom- 
bardy  had  been  achieved,  and  was  still  preserved,  by 
the  justice  of  their  laws,  the  virtues  of  their  ministers, 
and  the  gratitude  of  a  people  whom  they  had  rescued 
from  anarchy  and  oppression.  A  series  of  rebellions 
might  dart  a  ray  of  truth  into  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  the  illusions  of  flattery  were  dispelled 
by  the  easy  and  rapid  success  of  the  Norman  adven- 
turers. 

The  glorious  reign  of  the  emperor  Basil  was  ter- 
minated by  an  accident  in  the  chase.  A  furious  stag 
entangled  his  horns  in  the  belt  of  the  monarch,  and 
raised  him  from  his  horse :  he  was  rescued  by  an 
attendant,  who  cut  the  belt,  and  slew  the  animal ; 
but  the  fall,  or  the  fever,  exhausted  the  strength  of 
the  aged  emperor,  and  he  expired  in  the  palace, 
amidst  the  tears  of  his  family  and  people. 

Of  the  four  sons  of  Basil,  Constantine  died  before 
his  father :    Stephen  the  youngest  was  content  with 
the  honours  of  a  patriarch  and  saint :  both  Leo  and 
Alexander  were  alike  invested  with  the  purple,  but 
the  powers  of  government  were  solely  exercised  by 
the  elder  brother. 
Leo  vi.  the      The  name  of  Leo  the  sixth  has  been  dignified  by 
A-Drs^"^*  the  title  of  philosopher  j  and  the  union  of  the  prince 
March  L     ^jj^j  ^he  sage,  of  the  active  and  speculative  virtues, 
would  indeed  constitute  the  perfection  of  human  na- 
ture.    But  the  claims  of  Leo  are  far  short  of  this 
ideal  excellence.     Did  he  reduce  his  passions  and 
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appetites  under  the'  dominion  of  reason  ?     His  life    chap. 

was  spent  in  the  pomp  of  the  palace,  in  the  society  of L 

his  wives  and  concubines;  and  even  the  clemency 
which  he  showed,  and  the  peace  which  he  strove  to 
preserve,  must  be  imputed  to  the  softness  and  indo- 
lence of  his  character.  Did  he  subdue  his  prejudices 
and  those  of  his  subjects  ?  His  mind  was  tinged  with 
the  most  puerile  superstition,  and  the  errors  of  the 
people  were  consecrated  by  his  laws.  If  we  still  in- 
quire the  reason  of  his  sage  appellation,  it  can  only 
be  replied,  that  the  son  of  Basil  was  less  ignorant 
than  the  greater  part  of  his  contemporaries  in  church 
and  state ;  that  his  education  had  been  directed  by 
the  learned^Photius ;  and  that  several  books  of  pro- 
fane and  ecclesiastical  science  were  composed  by  the 
pen,  or  in  the  name,  of  the  Imperial  philosopher. 
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CHAP.   XLI. 

State  of  tfie  Eastern  Empire  in  the  Tenth  Century. — Ex- 
tent and  Division. — Wealth  and  Revenue. — Palace  of 
Constantinople. — Titles  and  Offices. — Pride  and  Power  of 
tlie  Emperors. — Tactics  of  the  Greeks^  Arabs ,  and  Franks. 
— Ia)ss  of  the  Latin  Tongue. — Studies  and  Solitude  of 
the  Greeks. 

^^P-        A  RAY  of  historic  light  seems  to  beam  from  the 

! —  darkness  of  the  tenth  century.     We  open  with  cu- 

rfS^^G^k  ^^^5^*7  ^^d  respect  the  royal  volumes  of  Constantine 
empire.  Porphyrogcuitus,  which  he  composed  at  a  mature  age 
for  the  instruction  of  his  son,  and  which  promise  to 
unfold  the  state  of  the  Eastern  empire,  both  in  peace 
Works  of  and  war,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  first  of 
PoJ^'^o^  these  works  he  minutely  describes  the  pompous  cere- 
genitus.  monies  of  the  church  and  palace  of  Constantinople, 
according  to  his  own  practice  and  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  the  second,  he  attempts  an  accurate  sur- 
vey of  the  provinces,  the  themes,  as  they  were  then 
denominated,  both  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  system 
of  Roman  tactics,  the  discipline  and  order  of  the 
troops,  and  the  military  operations  by  land  and  sea, 
are  explained  in  the  third  of  these  didactic  collections, 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  Constantine,  or  his  father 
Leo.  In  the  fourth,  of  the  administration  of  the  em- 
pire, he  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  Byzantine  policy, 
in  friendly  or  hostile  intercourse  with  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  literary  labours  of  the  age,  the 
practical  systems  of  law,  agriculture,  and  history, 
might  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  subject  and  the 
honour  of  the  Macedonian  princes.  The  sixty  books 
of  the  Basilics  *,  the  code  and  pandects  of  civil  juris- 

♦  On  the  subject  of  the  BosiUcs,  Fabricius  ^Bibliot.  Graec.  torn.  xii.  p.  4i5 — 
514),   Heineccius  (Hist.    Juris  Romatii,  p.  396— 399),  and  Giannone  (Istoria 
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prudence,  were  gradually  framed  in  the  three  first    chap. 
reigns  of  that  prosperous  dynasty.     The  art  of  agri-     ^^^' 
culture  had  amused  the  leisure,  and  exercised  the 
pens,  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  ancients ;  and  their 
chosen  precepts  are  comprised  in  the  twenty  books  of 
the  Geoponics  *  of  Constantine.     At  his  command, 
the  historical  examples  of  vice  and  virtue  were  me- 
thodised in  fifty-three  books  t,  and  every  citizen  might 
apply  to  his  contemporaries  or  himself  the  lesson  or 
the  warning  of  past  times.     From  the  august  charac- 
ter of  a  legislator,  the  sovereign  of  the  East  descends 
to  the  more  humble  office  of  a  teacher  and  a  scribe ; 
and  if  his  successors  and  subjects  were  regardless  of 
his  paternal  cares,  rve  may  inherit  and  enjoy  the  ever- 
lasting legacy. 

A  closer  survey  will  indeed  reduce  the  value  of  the  Their  im- 
gift,  and  the  gratitude  of  posterity  :  in  the  possession  ^ 
of  these  Imperial  treasures  we  may  still  implore  our 
poverty  and  ignorance  j  and  the  fading  glories  of 
their  authors  will  be  obliterated  by  indifference  or 
contempt.  The  Basil  ics  will  sink  to  a  broken  copy, 
a  partial  and  mutilated  version  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, of  the  laws  of  Justinian  ;  but  the  sense  of  the 
old  civilians  is  often  superseded  by  the  influence  of 
bigotry.  The  royal  authors  of  the  Geoponics  were 
more  seriously  employed  in  expounding  the  precepts 
of  the  destroying  art,  which  has  been  taught,  since 
the  days  of  Xenophon,  as  the  art  of  heroes  and  kings. 

Civile  di  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  450 — 458),  as  historical  civilians,  nrey  be  usefully 
consulted.  Forty-one  books  of  this  Greek  code  have  been  published,  with  a  Liatin 
version,  by  Charles  Annibal  Fabrottus  (Paris,  1647)»  in  seven  tomes  in  folio  ;  four 
other  books  have  since  been  discovered,  and  are  inserted  in  Gerard  Meerman*s 
Novus  Thesaurus  Juris  Civ.  et  Canon,  torn.  v.  Of  the  whole  work,  the  sixty 
books,  John  Leundavius  has  printed  (Basil,  1575),  an  eclogue  or  synopsis.  The 
hundred  and  thirteen  novels,  or  new  laws,  of  Leo,  may  be  found  in  the  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis. 

*  I  have  used  the  last  and  best  edition  of  the  Geoponics  (by  Nicolas  Niclas, 
Leipsic,  1781,  2  vols,  in  octavo).  I  read  in  the  preface^  that  the  same,  emperor 
restored  the  long-forgotten  systems  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 

f  Of  these  fifty -three  books,  or  titles,  only  two  have  been  preserved  and  printed :  de 
Legationibus(by  Fulvius  Ursinus,' Antwerp,  1582,  and  Daniel  Haeschelius,  August. 
VindeL  1603),  and  de  Virtutibus  etVitiis(by  Henry  Valesius,  or  de  Valois, 
Paris,  1634). 
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CHAP.    But  the  Tactics  of  Leo  and  Constantine  are  minffled 

"VT  T  •  •  •  • 

*  with  the  baser  alloy  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
It  was  destitute-  of  original  genius  ;  they  implicitly 
transcribe  the  rules  and  maxims  which  had  been  con- 
firmed by  victories.  It  was  unskilled  in  the  propriety 
of  style  and  method ;  they  blindly  confound  the 
most  distant  and  discordant  institutions,  the  phalanx 
of  Sparta  and  that  of  Macedon,  the  legions  of  Cato 
and  Trajan,  of  Augustus  and  Theodosius.  Even  the 
use,  or  at  least  the  importance,  of  these  military^rudi- 
ments  may  be  fairly  questioned  :'their  general  theory 
is  dictated  by  reason;  but  the 'merit,  as  well  as 
difficulty,  consists  in  the  application.  The  discipline 
of  a  soldier  is  formed  by  exercise  rather  than  by 
study :  the  talents  of  a  commander  are  appropriated 
to  those  calm  though  rapid  minds,  which  nature  pro- 
duces to  decide  the  fate  of  armies  and  nations :  the 
former  is  the  habit  of  a  life,  the  latter  the  glance  of  a 
moment ;  and  the  battles  won  by  lessons  of  tactics 
may  be  numbered  with  the  epic  poems  created  from 
the  rules  of  criticism.  The  book  of  ceremonies  is  a 
recital,  tedious  yet  imperfect,  of  the  despicable  pa- 
geantry which  had  infected  the  church  and  state  since 
the  gradual  decay  of  the  purity  of  the  one  and  the 
power  of  the  other.  A  review  of  the  themes  or  pro- 
vinces might  promise  such  authentic  and  useful  in- 
formation, as  the  curiosity  of  government  only  can 
obtain,  instead  of  traditionary  fables  on  the  origin  of 
the  cities,  and  malicious  epigrams  on  the  vices  of  their 
inhabitants.  Such  information  the  historian  would 
have  been  pleased  to  record ;  nor  should  his  silence 
be  condemned  if  the  most  interesting  objectSj^  the 
population  of  the  capital  and  provinces,  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  and  revenues,  the  numbers  of  subjects 
and  strangers  who  served  under  the  Imperial  standard, 
have  been  unnoticed  by  Leo  the  philosopher  and  his 
son  Constantine.     His  treatise  of  the  public  admini- 
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stration  is  stained  with  the  same  blemishes  ;  yet  it  is    chap. 
discriminated  by  peculiar  merit :  the  antiquities  of      ^  ^' 
the  nations  may  be  doubtful  or  fabulous  ;  but  the 
geography  and  manners  of  the  Barbaric  world  are 
delineated  with  curious  accuracy.     Of  these  nations,  Embassy  of 
the  Franks  alone  were  qualified  to  observe  in  their    *"'^'*°  * 
turn,  and  to  describe,  the  metropolis  of  the  East. 
The  ambassador  of  the  great  Otho,  a  bishop  of  Cre- 
mona, has  painted  the  state  of  Constantinople  about 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century :  his  style  is  glowing, 
his  narrative  lively,  his  observation  keen ;  and  even 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  Liutprand  are  stamped 
with  an  original  character  of  freedom  and  genius. 
From  this  scanty  fund  of  foreign  and  domestic  mate- 
rials, I  shall  investigate  the  form  and  substance  of  the 
Byzantine  empire;    the  provinces  and  wealth,   the 
civil  government  and  military  force,  the  character  and 
literature,  of  the  Greeks  in  a  period  of  six  hundred 
years,  from  the  reign  of  Heraclius  to  the  successful 
invasion  of  the  Franks  or  Latins. 

After  the  final  division  between  the  sons  of  Theo-  The 
dosius,  the  swarms  of  Barbarians  from  Scythia  and  province 
Germany  overspread  the  provinces  and  extinguished  oftheem- 
the  empire  of  ancient  Rome.   The  weakness  of  Con-  limits  in 
stantinople  was   concealed  by  extent  of  dominion  :  ^^^^^  *^®* 
her  limits  were  inviolate,  or  at  least  entire ;  and  the 
kingdom  of  Justinian  was  enlarged  by  the  splendid 
acquisition  of  Africa  and  Italy.     But  the  possession 
of  these  new  conquests  was  transient  and  precarious  ; 
and  almost  a  moiety  of  the  Eastern  empire  was  torn 
away  by  the  arms  of  the  Saracens.    Syria  and  Egypt 
were  oppressed  by  the  Arabian  caliphs ;  and,  after  the 
reduction  of  Africa,  their  lieutenants  invaded  and 
subdued  the  Roman  province,  which  had  been  changed 
into  the  Gothic  monarchy  of  Spain.     The  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean  were  not  inaccessible  to  their  naval 
powers  y  and  it  was  from  their  extreme  stations,  the 
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CHAP,    harbours  of  Crete  and  the  fortresses  of  Cilicia,  that 
^^^'     the  faithful  or  rebel  emirs  insulted  the  majesty  of  the 
throne  and  capital.     The  remaining  provinces  under 
the  obedience  of  the  emperors  were  cast  into  a  new 
mould  ;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  presidents,  the 
consulars,  and  the  counts,  was  superseded  by  the  in- 
stitution of  the  themes,  or  military  governments,  which 
prevailed  under  the  successors  of  Heraclius,  and  are 
described  by  the  pen  of  the  royal  author.     Of  the 
twenty-nine  themes,  twelve  in  Europe  and  seventeen 
in  Asia,  the  origin  is  obscure,  the  etymology  doubt- 
ful  or   capricious :    the   limits   were   arbitrary  and 
fluctuating ;  but  some  particular  names  that  sound 
the  most  strangely  to  our  ear  were  derived  from  the 
character  and  attributes  of  the  troops  that  were  main- 
tained at  the  expense,  and  for  the  guard,  of  the  re- 
spective divisions.     The  vanity  of  the  Greek  princes 
most  eagerly  grasped  the  shadow  of  conquest  and  the 
memory  of  lost  dominion.    A  new  Mesopotamia  was 
created  on  the  Western  side  of  the  Euphrates :  the 
appellation  and  praetor  of  Sicily  were  transferred  to  a 
narrow  slip  of  Calabria ;  and  a  fragment  of  the  duchy 
of  Beneventum  was  promoted  to  the  style  and  title  of 
the  theme  of  Lombardy.    In  the  decline  of  the  Ara- 
bian  empire,  the  successors   of  Constantino  might 
indulge  their  pride  in  more  solid  advantages.     The 
victories  of  Nicephorus,  John  Zimisces,  and  Basil  the 
second,  revived  the  fame  and  enlarged  the  boundaries 
of  the  Roman  name :  the  province  of  Cilicia,   the 
metropolis   of  Antioch,    the  islands  of  Crete   and 
Cyprus,  were  restored  to  the  allegiance  of  Christ  and 
Caesar :  one-third  of  Italy  was  annexed  to  the  throne 
of  Constantinople :  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  was  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  last  sovereigns  of  the  Macedonian 
dynasty  extended  their  sway  from  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.     In  the  ele- 
venth century,  the  prospect  was  again  clouded  by 
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new  enemies  and  new  misfortunes :  the  relics  of  Italy    chap. 


ous- 
ness. 


were  swept  away  by  the  Norman  adventurers ;  and 
almost  all  the  Asiatic  branches  were  dissevered  from 
the  Roman  trunk  by  the  Turkish  conquerors.  After 
these  losses,  the  emperors  of  the  Comnenian  family 
continued  to  reign  from  the  Danube  to  Peloponnesus, 
and  from  Belgrade  to  Nice,  Trebizond,  and  the  wind- 
ing stream  of  the  Meander.  The  spacious  provinces 
of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  were  obedient  to 
their  sceptre :  the  possession  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and 
Crete,  was  accompanied  by  the  fifty  islands  of  the 
.^Igean,  or  Holy  Sea ;  and  the  remnant  of  their  empire 
transcends  the  measure  of  the  largest  of  the  European 
kingdoms. 

The  same  princes  might  assert  with  dignity  and  General 
truth,  that  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Christendom  they  J^pui.  * 
possessed  the  greatest  city,  the  most  ample  revenue, 
the  most  flourishing  and  populous  state.  With  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  the  cities  of  the  West 
had  decayed  and  fallen ;  nor  could  the  ruins  oF 
Rome,  or  the  mud  walls,  wooden  hovels,  and  narrow 
precinctfit,  of  Paris  and  London,  prepare  the  Latin 
stranger  to  contemplate  the  situation  and  extent  of 
Constantinople,  her  stately  palaces  and  churches,  and 
the  arts  and  luxury  of  an  innumerable  people.  Her 
riches  might  attract,  but  her  virgin  strength  had  re- 
pelled, and  still  promised  to  repel,  the  audacious  in- 
vasion of  the  Persian  and  Bulgarian,  the  Arab  and 
the  Russian.  The  provinces  were  less  fortunate  and 
im{>regnable ;  and  few  districts,  few  cities,  could  be 
discovered,  which  had  not  been  violated  by  some  fierce 
Barbarian,  impatient  to  despoil,  because  he  was  hope- 
less to  possess.  From  the  age  of  Justinian,  the  Eastern 
empire  was  sinking  below  its  former  level :  the  powers 
of  destruction  were  more  active  than  those  of  im 
provement ;  and  the  calamities  of  war  were  imbit- 
tered  by  the  more  permanent  evils  of  tyranny.     Yet 
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^H  CHAP,  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire  were  still  the 
^K-  ''^^  '  most  dexterous  and  diligent  of  nations  ;  their  country 
^^B  was  blessed  by  nature  with  evei-y  advantage  of  soil, 

^H^  climate,  and  situation;  and,  in  the  support  and  re- 

^^^^^^  Btoration  of  the  arts,  their  patient  and  peaceful  temper 
^^^^^K  was  more  useful  than  the  warlike  spirit  and  feudal 
^^^^^H  anarchy  of  Europe.  The  provinces  that  still  adhered 
^^^^^B  .to  the  empire  were  repcopled  and  enriched  by  the 
^^^^^^^  misfortunes  of  those  which  were  irrecoverably  lost. 
^^^^^B  From  the  yoke  of  the  caliphs,  the  Catholics  of  Syria, 
^^^^^H  ^yp^  ^^^  Africa,  retired  to  the  allegiance  of  their 
^^^^^H  prince,  to  the  society  of  their  brethren :  the  move- 
^^^^^^r  able  wealth,  which  eludes  the  search  of  oppression, 
^^^^^^  accompanied  and  alleviated  their  exile  ;  and  Constan- 
^H  tinople  received  into  her  bosom  the  fugitive  trade  of 

^^^^^^  Alexandria  and  Tyre.  The  chiefs  of  Armenia  and 
^^^^^B'  Scythia,  who  fled  from  hostile  or  religious  pcrsc- 
^^^^^^B  cution,  were  hospitably  entertained :  their  followers 
^^^^^^H  were  encouraged  to  build  new  cities  and  to  cultivate 
^^^^^^H  waste  lands  J  and  many  spots,  both  in  Europe  and 
^^^^^^V  Asia,  preserved  the  name,  the  manners,  or  at  least, 
the  memory,  of  these  national  colonies.  Even  the 
tribes  of  Barbarians,  who  had  seated  themselves  in 
ai-ms  on  the  territory  of  the  empire,  were  gradually 
reclaimed  to  the  laws  of  the  church  and  state ;  and 
as  long  as  they  were  separated  from  the  Greeks,  their 
posterity  supplied  a  race  of  faithful  and  obedient  sol- 
diers. Did  we  possess  sufRcient  materials  to  survey 
the  twenty-niue  themes  of  the  Byzantine  monarchy, 
our  curiosity  might  be  satisfied  with  a  chosen  exam- 
ple :  it  is  fortunate  enough  that  the  clearest  light 
should  be  thrown  on  the  most  interesting  province, 
and  the  name  of  Peloponnesus  will  awaken  the  at- 
tention of  the  classic  reader. 
wm°™°-  ^'^  ^^^'^y  ^^  ^^^  eighth  century,  in  the  troubled 
saavonians.  I'cigu  of  thc  Iconoclasts,  Greece,  and  even  Pelopon- 
nesus, were  overrun  by  some  Sclavonian  bands,  who 
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outstripped  the  royal  standard  of  Bulgaria.  The  ( 
strangers  of  old,  Cadmus,  and  Danaus,  and  Polops,  _ 
had  planted  in  that  fruitful  soil  the  seeds  of  policy 
and  learning ;  but  the  savages  of  tlie  north  eradicated 
what  yet  remained  of  their  siclily  and  withered  roots. 
In  this  irruption  the  country  and  the  inhabitants  were 
transformed  ;  the  Grecian  blood  was  contaminated  ; 
and  the  proudest  nobles  of  Peloponnesus  were  branded 
with  the  names  of  foreigners  and  slaves.  By  the  di- 
ligence of  succeeding  princes,  the  land  was  in  some 
measure  purified  from  tlie  Barbarians ;  and  the 
humble  remnant  was  bound  by  an  oath  of  obedience, 
tribute,  and  military  service,  which  they  often  re- 
newed and  often  violated.  The  siege  of  Patras  was 
formed  by  a  singular  concurrence  of  the  Sclavonians 
of  Peloponnesus  and  the  Saracens  of  Africa.  In  their 
last  distress,  a  pious  fiction  of  the  approach  of  the 
pi'iBtor  of  Corinth  revived  the  courage  of  the  citizens. 
Their  sally  was  bold  and  successful ;  the  strangers 
embarked,  the  rebels  submitted,  and  the  captive  race 
was  for  ever  devoted  to  the  service  and  vassalage  of 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Patras.  By  the  revolt  of 
two  Sclavonian  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hclos 
and  Lacedfemon,  the  peace  of  the  peninsula  was  often 
disturbed.  They  sometimes  insulted  the  weakness, 
and  sometimes  resisted  the  oppression,  of  the  Byzan- 
tine government,  till  at  length  the  approach  of  their 
hostile  brethren  extorted  a  golden  bull  to  define  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  Ezzerites  and  Milengi, 
whose  annual  tribute  was  defined  at  twelve  hundred 
pieces  of  gold.  Prom  these  strangers  the  Imperial 
geographer  has  accurately  distinguished  a  domestic 
and  perhaps  original  race,  who,  in  some  degree, 
might  derive  their  blood  from  the  much-injured 
Helots.  The  liberality  of  the  Romans,  and  espe- 
cially of  Augustus,  had  enfranchised  the  maritime 
cities  from  the  dominion  of  Sparta  ;  and  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  the  same  benefit  ennobled  them  with  the 
_  title  of  Ekuihero,  or  Free-Laconians.     In  the  time 
f  of  Coustantine  Porphyrogenitus,  they  had  acquired 
the  name  of  Mainutes,  under  which  they  dishonour 
the  claim  of  liberty  by  the  inhuman  pillage  of  all 
that  is  shipwrecked  on  their  rocky  shores.     Their 
territory,  barren  of  corn,  but  fruitful  of  olives,  ex- 
tended to  the  Cape  of  Malea  :  they  accepted  a  chief 
[  or  prince  from  the  Byzantine  prfetor,  and  a  light 
I  tribute  of  four  hundred  pieces  of  gold  was  the  badge 
t  of  their  immunity  rather  than  of  their  dependence, 
i  The  freemen  of  Lacoiiia  assumed  the  character  of 
Romans,  and  long  adhered  ta  the  religion  of  the 
1  Greeks.     By  the  zeal  of  the  emperor  Basil,  they  were 
[  baptized  in  the  faith    of  Christ :   but  the  altars  of 
Venus    and  Neptune   had  been  crowned  by  these 
rustic  votaries  five  hundred  years  after  they  were 
proscribed  in  the  Roman  world.     In  the  theme  of 
._,  Peloponnesus,  forty  cities  were  still  numbered,  and 
tilt:  declining  state  of  Sparta,  Argos,  and  Corinth, 
may  be  suspended  in  the  tenth  century,  at  an  equal 
distance,  perhaps,  between  their  antique  splendour 
and  their  pi-esent  desolation.     The  duty  of  military 
service,  either  iu  person  or  by  substitute,  was  imposed 
on  the  lands  or  benefices  of  the  province :  a  sum  of 
five  pieces  of  gold  was  assessed  on  each  of  the  sub- 
I  stantial  tenants ;  and  the  same  capitation  was  shared 
;   among  several  heads  of  inferior  value.     On  the  pro- 
l  clamation  of  an  Italian  war,  the  Peloponnesians  ex- 
cused themselves  by  a  voluntary  oblation  of  one  hun- 
'  drcd  pounds  of  gold  (four  thousand  pounds  sterling), 
and  a  thousand  horses  with  their  arms  and  trappings. 
r  The  churches  and  monasteries  furnished  their  con- 
'  tingeiit ;  a  sacrilegious  profit  was  extorted  from  the 
sale  of  ecclesiastical  honours ;  and  the  indigent  bi- 
shop of  Leucadia  was  made  responsible  for  a  pension 
oi'  one  hundred  pieucs  of  gold. 
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But  the  wealth  of  the  province,  and  the  tniat  of    chap. 
the  revenue,  were  founded  on  the  fair  and  plentiful     ^^^- 
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produce  of  trade  and  manufactures;  and  some  sym- Manufec- 
ptoras  of  liberal  policy  may  be  traced  in  a  law  which  ^j^^'" 
exempts  from  all  personal  taxes  £he  mariners  of"'''^ 
Peloponnesus,  and  the  workmen  in  parchment  and 
purple.  This  denomination  may  be  fairly  applied 
or  extended  to  the  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen, 
and  more  especially  of  silk  :  the  two  former  of  which  , 
had  flourished  in  Greece  since  the  days  of  Homer ; 
and  the  last  was  introduced  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  These  arts,  which  were  exer- 
cised at  Corinth,  ITicbes,  and  Argos,  afforded  food 
and  occupation  to  a  numerous  people:  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  distributed  according  to 
their  age  and  strength ;  and  if  many  of  these  were 
domestic  slaves,  their  masters,  who  directed  the  work 
and  enjoyed  the  profit,  were  of  a  free  and  honourable 
condition.  The  gifts  which  a  rich  and  generous 
matron  of  Peloponnesus  presented  to  the  emperor 
Basil,  her  adopted  son,  w*re  doubtless  fabricated  in 
the  Grecian  looms.  Danielis  bestowed  a  carpet  of 
fine  wool,  of  a  pattern  which  imitated  the  spots  of  a 
peacock's  tail,  of  a  magnitude  to  overspread  the  floor 
of  a  new  church.  She  gave  six  hundred  pieces  of 
silk  and  linen,  of  various  use  and  denomination  j  the 
silk  was  painted  with  the  Tyrlan  die,  and  adorned 
by  the  labours  of  the  needle;  and  the  linen  was  so 
exquisitely  fine,  that  an  entire  piece  might  be  rolled 
in  the  hollow  of  a  cane.  In  his  description  of  the 
Greek  manufactures,  an  historian  of  Sicily  discrimi- 
nates their  price,  according  to  the  weight  and  quality 
of  the  silk,  the  closeness  of  the  texture,  the  beauty 
of  the  colours,  and  the  taste  and  materials  of  the 
embroideiy.  A  single,  or  even  a  double  or  treble 
thread,  was  thought  sufficient  for  ordinary  sale  ;  but 
the  union  of  six  threads  composed  a  piece  of  stronger 
11  u  3 
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CHAP,  and  more  costly  workmatisliip.  Among  the  colours, 
^''''  he  celebrates,  with  affectation  of  eloquence,  the  fiery 
blaze  of  the  scarlet,  and  the  softer  lustre  of  the  green. 
The  embroidery  was  raised  either  in  silk  or  gold  ;  tht' 
more  simple  ornament  of  stripes  or  circles  was  sur- 
passed by  the  nicer  imitation  of  flowers:  the  vest- 
ments that  were  fabricated  for  the  palace  or  the  altar 
oflen  glittered  with  precious  stones ;  and  the  tigures 
were  delineated  in  strings  of  oriental  pearls.  Till  the 
twelilh  century,  Greece  alone,  of  all  the  countries  of 
Christendom,  was  possessed  of  the  insect  which  is 
taught  by  nature,  and  of  the  workmen  who  are  in- 
structed by  art,  to  prepare  this  elegant  luxury.  But 
the  secret  had  been  stolen  by  the  dexterity  and  dili- 
gence of  the  Arabs :  the  caliphs  of  the  East  and 
West  scorned  to  borrow  from  the  unbelievers  their 
furniture  and  apparel :  and  two  cities  of  Spain,  Al- 
meria  and  Lisbon,  were  famous  for  the  manufacture, 
iMMporud  the  use,  and  perhaps  the  exportation,  of  silk.  It  was 
STha^r^  first  introduced  into  Sicily  by  the  Normans  :  and  this 
emigration  of  trade  distinguishes  the  victory  of  Roger 
from  the  uniform  and  fruitless  hostilities  of  eveiy  age. 
After  the  sack  of  Corinth,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  his 
lieutenant  embarked  with  a  captive  train  of  weavers 
and  artificers  of  both  sexes,  a  trophy  glorious  to  their 
master  and  disgraceful  to  the  Greek  emperor.  The 
king  of  Sicily  was  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  the 
present ;  and,  in  the  restitution  of  the  prisoners,  he 
excepted  only  the  male  and  female  manufacturers  of 
Thebes  and  Corinth,  who  labour,  says  the  Byzantine 
historian,  under  a  barbarous  lord,  like  the  old  Ere- 
trians  in  the  service  of  Darius.  A  stately  edifice,  in 
the  palace  of  Palermo,  was  erected  for,  the  use  of  this 
industrious  colony*;  and  the  art  was  propagated  by 

■  Hugo  FalcanduB  stjlca  them  nobOa  ofHciius. .  The  AnUii  had  not  intro- 
ducfi)  silk,  iliough  thej  hid  planted  canes  and  mode  sugar  in  the  pluin  of 
Palermo- 
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their  children  and  disciples  to  satisfy  the  increasing  chap- 
demand  of  the  Western  world.  The  decay  of  the  ^^^' 
looms  of  Sicily  may  be  ascribed  to  the  troubles  of  the 
island,  and  the  competition  of  the  Italian  cities.  In 
the  year  thiiteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  Lucca,  alone, 
among  her  sister  republics,  enjoyed  the  lucrative  mo- 
nopoly*. A  domestic  revolution  dispersed  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice,  Milan,  and 
even  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  thirteen 
years  after  this  event,  the  statutes  of  Mpdena  enjoin 
the  planting  of  mulberry  trees,  and  regulate  the  du- 
ties on  raw  s'ilkt.  The  northern  climates  axe  less 
propitious  to  the  education  of  the  silk- worm  :  but  the 
industry  of  France  and  England  t  is  supplied  and  en- 
riched by  the  productions  of  Italy  and  China. 

I  must  repeat  the  complaint  that  the  vague  and  ^^^2*"®.°^ 
scanty  memorials  of  the  times  will  not  afford  any  just  empire. 
^  estimate  of  the  taxes,  the  revenue,  and  the  resources 
of  the  Greek  empire.  From  every  province  of  Europe 
and  Asia  the,  rivulets  of  gold  and  silver  discharged 
into  the  Imperial  reservoir  a  copious  and  perennial 
stream.  The  separation  of  the  branches  from  the 
trunk  increased  the  relative  magnitude  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  the  maxims  of  despotism  contracted 
the  state  to  the  capital,  the  capital  to  the  palace,  and 
the  palace  to  the  royal  person.  A  Jewish  traveller, 
who  visited  the  East  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  lost  in 
his  admiration  of  the  Byzantine  riches.  "  It  is  here,*' 
says  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  "  in  the  queen  of  cities, 
that  the  tributes  of  the  Greek  empire  are  annually 
deposited,  and  the  lofty  towers  are  filled  with  pre- 

*  See  the  Life  of  Castruccio  Casticani,  not  by  Machiavel,  but  by  his  more 
antfaentie  biographer  Nicholas  TegrimL  Muratoii,  who  has  inserted  it  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  his  Scriptores,  quotes  this  curious  passage  in  his  Italian  Anti. 
quides  (torn,  i  dissert  xtv.  p.  46~-48.)« 

t  From  the  MS.  statutes,  as  they  are  quoted  by  Murmtori,  in  his  Italian  An- 
tiquities (torn.  ii.  dissert,  xxx.  p.  46-^8.  }• 

t  The  broad  nlk  manufacture  was  established  in  England  in  the  year  1620 
(Anderson^s  Chronological  Deduction,  voL  ii.  p.  4) ;  but  it  is  to  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nimtes  that  we  owe  the  Spitalfidds  colony. 
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CHAP.  "  cioiis  magazines  of  silk,  purple,  and  gold.  Tt  is 
,  ^^^'  '*  said,  that  Constantinople  pays  each  day  to  her 
"  sovereign  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  j  which 
"  are  levied  on  the  shops,  taverns,  and  markets,  on 
"  the  merchants  of  Persia  aiul  Kgypt,  of  Russia  and 
"  Hungai-y,  of  Italy  and  Spain,  who  frequent  the 
"  capital  by  sea  and  land."  In  all  pecuniary  matters, 
the  authority  of  a  Jew  is  doubtless  respectable  ;  but 
as  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  tlays  would  pro- 
duce a  yearly  income  exceeding  seven  millions  ster- 
ling, I  am  tempted  to  retrench  at  least  the  nunjerous 
festivals  of  the  Greek  calendar.  The  mass  of  trea- 
sure that  was  saved  by  Theodora  and  Basil  the 
second  will  suggest  a  splendid,  though  indefinite, 
idea  of  their  supplies  and  resources.  The  mother  of 
Michael,  before  she  retired  to  a  cloister,  attempted 
to  check  or  expose  the  prodigality  of  her  ungrateful 
son,  by  a  free  and  faithful  account  of  the  wealth 
which  he  inherited,  one  hundred  and  nine  thou- 
sand pounds  of  gold,  and  three  hundred  thousand 
of  silver,  the  fruits  of  her  own  economy  and  that  of 
her  deceased  husband  *.  Tlie  avarice  of  Basil  is  not 
less  renowned  than  his  valour  and  fortune  :  his  vic- 
torious armies  were  paid  and  rewarded  without  break- 
ing into  the  mass  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  gold  (about  eight  millions  sterhng)  which  he  had 
buried  in  the  subterraneous  vaults  of  the  palacet. 
Such  accumulation  of  treasure  is  rejected  by  the 
theory  and  practice  of  modern  policy ;  and  we  are 
more  apt  to  compute  the  national  riches  by  the  use 
and  abuse  of  the  public  credit.  Yet  the  maxims  of 
antiquity  are  still  embraced  by  a  mouarch  fonnidable 
to  his  enemies ;    by  a  republic  respectable   to  her 

■  Set  ihc  copdnuatiii  of  Tbcophiuui  (1.  iv.  p.  107},  Ceiltcnii^  (p.  544),  and 
Zonarai  (torn.  ii.  L  xvi.  p.  IS?)- 

t  Zontfu  (Uim,  ii.  L  xrii.  p.  ZS5),  instead  orpoundb,  use>  ilie  mose  daisic 
appellation  of  talent^  whicli,  ia  a  literal  Kn°e  and  strict  coLiiputadoii,  KOuId 
multiply  aixtjt  fold  Ihc  lieasure  nf  Basil. 
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allies  ;  and  both  have  attained  their  respective  ends,     chap. 
of  military  power  and  domestic  tranquillity.  ^^^- 

Whatever  might  be  consumed  for  the  present  wants,  Pomp  md 
or  reseiTed  for  the  future  use,  of  the  state,  the  iirst  '^^'^^ 
and  most  sacred  demand  was  for  the  pomp  and  plea-  ""■ 
sure  of  the  emperor  j  and  his  discretion  only  could 
define  the  measure  of  his  private  expense.  The 
princes  of  Constantinople  were  far  removed  from  the 
simplicity  of  nature  ;  yet,  with  the  revolving  seasons, 
they  were  led  by  taste  or  fashion  to  withdraw  to  a 
purer  air,  from  the  smoke  and  tumult  of  the  capital. 
They  enjoyed,  or  affected  to  enjoy,  the  rustic  festival 
of  the  vintage:  their  leisure  was  amused  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  chase  and  the  calmer  occupation  of  fish- 
ing, and  in  the  summer  heats  they  ivere  shadtd  from 
the  sun,  and  refreshed  by  the  cooling  breezes  from 
the  sea.  The  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  and  Europe 
were  covered  with  their  magnificent  villas :  but  in- 
stead of  the  modest  art  which  secretly  strives  to  hide 
itself  and  to  decorate  the  scenery  of  nature,  the  mar- 
ble structure  of  their  gardens  served  only  to  expose 
the  riches  of  the  lord,  and  the  labours  of  the  archi- 
tect. The  successive  casualties  of  inheritance  and 
forfeiture  had  rendered  the  sovereign  proprietor  of 
many  stately  houses  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  of  which 
twelve  were  appropriated  to  the  ministere  of  state  ; 
but  the  great  palace*,  the  centre  of  the  Imperial  re-  ThcpaiBce 
sidence,  was  fixed  during  eleyen  centuries  to  the  same  unop"""*"' 
position,  between  the  hippodrome,  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Sophia,  and  the  gardens,  which  descended  by  many 
a  terrace  to  the  shores  of  the  Propontis.  The  pri- 
mitive edifice  of  the  first  Constantino  was  a  copy  or 
rival  of  ancient  Rome  ;  the  gradual  improvements  of 
t  liis  successors  aspired  to  emulate  the  wonders  of  the 

*  For  It  copioui  and  minui 
Wontinop.  Ciuiiduia  (1.  iL  ^ 
ntiddle  ages. 
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CHAP,    old  world  ;  and  in  the  teiitli  century,  the  Byzantino 
^^       palace  excited  the  admiration,  at  least  of  the  Latins, 

!by  an  unquestionable  pre-eminence  of  strength,  size, 
and  magnificence.  But  the  toil  and  treasure  of  so 
many  ages  had  produced  a  vast  and  irregular  pile : 
each  separate  building  was  marked  with  the  character 
of  the  times  and  of  the  founder ;  and  the  want  of 
space  might  excuse  the  reigning  monarch  who  de- 
molished perhaps  with  secret  satisfaction  the  works 
of  his  predecessors.  The  economy  of  the  emperor 
Theophilus  allowed  a  more  free  and  ample  scope  for 
his  domestic  luxury  and  splendour.  A  favourite  am- 
bassador, who  had  astonished  the  Abbassides  them- 
selves by  his  pride  and  liberality,  presented  on  his 
return  the  model  of  a  palace  which  the  caliph  of  Bag- 
dad had  recently  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  Tiie  model  was  instantly  copied  and  sur- 
passed ;  the  new  buildings  of  Theophilus  *  were  ac- 
companied with  gardens,  and  with  five  churches,  one 
of  which  was  conspicuous  for  size  and  beauty  :  it  was 
crowned  with  three  domes,  the  roof  of  gilt  brass  re- 
posed on  columns  of  Italian  marble,  "and  the  walls 
were  incrusted  with  marbles  of  various  colours.  In 
the  face  of  the  church,  a  semicircular  portico,  of  the 
figure  and  name  of  the  Greek  sigma,  was  supported 
by  fifteen  columns  of  Phrygian  marble,  and  the  sub- 
terraneous vaults  were  of  a  similar  construction.  The 
square  before  the  sigma  was  decorated  with  a  foun- 
tain, and  the  margin  of  the  basin  was  lined  and  en- 
compassed with  plates  of  silver.  In  the  beginning  of 
each  season,  the  basin,  instead  of  water,  was  reple- 
nished with  the  most  exquisite  fruits,  which  were 
abandoned  to  the  populace  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  prince.  He  enjoyed  this  tumultuous  spectacle 
; 


*  Sea  the  iDonjniDua  coDii 
have  foUmred  in  the  ueal  and 
pre,  torn.  jdv.  p.  433,  VM). 
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from  a  throne  resplendent  with  gold  and  gems,  which  chap. 
was  raised  hy  a  marble  staircase  to  the  height  of  a  '' " 
lofty  terrace.  Below  the  throne  were  seated  the  of- 
ficers of  his  guards,  the  magistrates,  the  chiefs  of  the 
factions  of  the  circus ;  the  inferior  steps  were  occu- 
pied by  the  people,  and  the  place  below  was  covered 
with  troops  of  dancers,  singers,  and  pantomimes. 
-The  square  was  sunounded  by  the  hall  of  justice, 

le  arsenal  and  the  various  offices  of  business  and 
jleasure ;  and  the  purple  chamber  was  named  from 
the  annual  distribution  of  robes  of  scarlet  and  purple 
by  the  hand  of  the  empress  herself.  The  long  series 
of  the  apartments  was  adapted  to  the  seasons,  and 
decorated  with  marble  and  porphyry,  with  painting, 
sculpture,  and  mosaics,  with  a  profusion  of  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones.  His  fanciful  magnificence 
employed  the  skill  and  patience  of  such  artists  as  the 
times  could  afford :  but  the  taste  of  Athens  would 
have  despised  their  frivolous  and  costly  labours ;  a 
golden  tree  with  its  leaves  and  branches,  which  shel- 
tered a  multitude  of  birds,  warbling  their  artihcial 
notes,  and  two  lions  of  massy  gold,  and  of  the  na- 
tural size,  who  looked  and  roared  like  their  brethren 
of  the  forest.  The  successors  of  Theophilus,  of  the 
Basilian  and  Comnenian  dynasties,  were  not  less  am- 
bitious of  leaving  some  memorial  of  their  residence  ; 
and  the  portion  of  the  palace  most  splendid  and 
august  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  golden  tri- 
cUnium,  With  becoming  modesty,  the  rich  and  noble  Pumiiute 
Greeks  aspired  to  imitate  their  sovereign  j  and  when  ^"^  a'ti^nd- 
they  passed  through  the  streets  on  horseback,  in  their 
robes  of  silk  and  embroidery,  they  were  mistaken  by 
the  children  for  kings.  A  matron  of  Peloponnesus, 
who  had  cherished  the  infant  fortunes  of  Basil  the 
Macedonian,  was  excited  by  tenderness  or  vanity  to 
*isit  the  gi-eatness  of  her  adopted  son.     In  a  journey 

r  five  hundred  miles  from  Patras  to  Constantinople, 
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her  age  or  indolence  declined  the  fatigue  of  a  horse 
_  or  carriage :  the  soft  litter  or  bed  of  Danielis  was 
transported  on  the  shoulders  of  ten  robust  slaves ; 
and  as  they  were  relieved  at  easy  distances,  a  band 
of  three  hundred  was  selected  for  the  performance  of 
this  sei-vice.  She  was  entertained  in  the  Byzantine 
palace  with  filial  reverence,  and  the  honours  of  a 
queen  ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  origin  of  her 
wealth,  her  gifts  were  not  unworthy  of  the  regal  dig- 
nity. I  have  already  described  the  fine  and  curious 
manufactui-es  of  Peloponnesus  of  linen,  silk,  and  wool- 
len. During  her  lifetime,  she  bestowed  the  greater 
part  of  her  estates  in  Peloponnesus,  and  her  testament 
instituted  Leo  the  son  of  Basil  her  universal  heir. 
After  the  payment  of  the  legacies,  fourscore  villas  or 
fiirms  were  added  to  the  Imperial  domain  ;  and  three 
,  thousand  slaves  of  Danielis  were  enfranchised  by  their 
new  lord,  and  transplanted  as  a  colony  to  the  Italian 
coast.  From  this  example  of  a  private  matron,  we 
may  estimate  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the 
emperors.  Yet  our  enjoyments  are  confined  by  a  nar- 
row circle ;  and,  whatsoever  may  be  its  value,  the 
luxury  of  life  is  possessed  with  more  innocence  and 
safety  by  the  master  of  his  own,  than  by  the  steward 
of  the  public,  fortune. 
Honoura  In  an  absolute  government,  which  levels  the  di- 

the  Tmperiai  stinctions  of  noblc  and  plebeian  birth,  the  sovereign 
^K  ^'  is  the  sole  fountain  of  honour;  and  the  rank,  both 
^H  in  the  palace  and  the  empire,  depends  on  the  titles 

^H  and  offices  which  are  bestowed  and  resumed  by  his 

^H-   .  arbitrary  will.  Above  a  thousand  years,  from  Vespa- 

^B  sian  to  Alexius  Comnenus,  the  C<esar  was  the  second 

^^^^^l_  person,  or  at  least  the  second  degree,  after  the  su- 
^^^^^^B  preme  title  o£  Augustus -was  more  freely  commum- 
^^^^^^H  cated  to  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  reigning  mon* 
^^^^^^H  arch.     To  elude  without  violating  his  promise  to  a 
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without  giving  himself  an  equal,  to  reward  the  piety    chap. 

of  his  brother  Isaac,  the  crafty  Alexius  interposed '_ 

a  new  and  supereminent  dignity.  The  happy  flexi- 
bility of  the  Greek  tongue  allowed  him  to  compound 
the  names  of  Augustus  and  emperor  (Sebastos  and 
Autocratoi),  and  the  union  produced  the  sonorous 
title  of  Sehastucralor.  He  was  exalted  above  the 
CjEsar  on  the  first  step  of  the  throne;  the  public 
acclamations  repeated  his  name;  and  he  was  only 
distinguished  from  the  sovereign  by  some  peculiar 
ornament  of  the  head  and  feet.  The  emperor  alone 
could  assume  the  purple  or  red  buskins,  and  the 
close  diadem  or  tiara,  which  imitated  the  fashion  of 
the  Persian  kings.  It  was  a  high  pyramidal  cap  of 
cloth  or  silk,  almost  concealed  by  a  profusion  of  pearls 
and  jewels :  the  crown  was  fonned  by  an  horizontal 
circle  and  two  arches  of  gold  :  at  the  summit,  the 
point  of  their  intersection,  was  placed  a  globe  or  cross, 
and  two  strings  or  lappets  of  pearl  depended  on  cither 
cheek.  Instead  of  red,  the  buskins  of  the  Sebasto- 
crator  and  Ciesar  were  green  ;  and  on  their  open 
coronets  or  crowns,  the  precious  gems  were  more 
Hparingly  distributed.  Beside  and  below  the  C^sar, 
the  fancy  of  Alexius  created  the  I'anhypersebastos 
and  the  Protosebastos,  whose  sound  and  signification 
will  satisfy  ,a  Grecian  ear.  They  imply  a  superiority 
and  a  priority  above  the  simple  name  of  Augustus ; 
and  this  sacred  and  primitive  title  of  the  Roman  prince 
was  degraded  to  the  kinsman  and  servants  of  the  By- 
zantine court.  The  daughter  of  Alexius  applauds, 
with  fond  complacency,  this  artful  gradation  of  hopes 
and  honours  j  but  the  science  of  words  is  accessible 
to  the  meanest  capacity  j  and  this  vain  dictionary  was 
easily  enriched  by  the  pride  of  his  successors.  To 
their  favourite  sons  or  brothers  they  imparted  the 
more  lofty  appellation  of  Lord  or  Desjwt,  which  was 
illustrated  with  new  ornaments  and  prerogatives,  and 
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placed  immediately  after  the  pei-son  of  the  emperor 
_  himself.  The  five  titles  of  1.  Despot;  2.  Sebasto- 
crator;  3.  Ctcsar;  4:  Panhypersebnslor ;  and,  5. 
Protosebastos ;  were  usually  confined  to  the  princes 
of  his  blood:  they  were  the  emanations  of  his  ma- 
jesty, but  as  they  exercised  no  regular  functions, 
their  existence  was  useless,  and  their  authority  pre- 
carious. 

But  in  every  monarchy  the  substantial  powers  of 
government  must  be  divided  and  exercised  by  the 
ministers  of  the  palace  and  treasury,  the  fleet  and 
army.  The  titles  alone  can  differ;  and  in  the  revo- 
lution of  ages,  the  counts  and  prtefects,  the  prjEtor 
andquiEstor,  insensibly  descended,  while  theirservants 
rose  above  their  heads  to  the  first  honours  of  the  state. 
1.  In  a  monarchy,  which  refers  every  object  to  the 
person  of  the  prince,  the  care  and  ceremonies  of  the 
palace  form  the  most  respectable  department.  The 
Curopalala,  so  illustrious  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  was 
supplanted  by  the  Protovesliare,  whose  primitive  func- 
tions were  limited  to  the  custody  of  the  wardrobe. 
From  thence  his  jurisdiction  was  extended  over  the 
numerous  menials  of  pomp  and  luxury ;  and  he  pre- 
sided with  his  silver  wand  at  the  public  and  private 
audience.  9.  In  the  ancient  system  of  Constatitlne, 
the  name  of  Logolkete,  or  accountant,  was  applied 
to  the  receivers  of  the  finances  :  the  principal  oflicers 
were  distinguished  as  the  Logothetes  of  the  domain, 
of  the  posts,  the  anny,  the  private  and  public  trea- 
sure ;  and  the  great  Logolhete,  the  supreme  guardian 
of  the  laws  and  revenues,  is  compared  with  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Latin  monarchies.  His  discerning  eye 
pervaded  the  civil  administration ;  and  he  was  assisted, 
in  due  subordination,  by  the  eparch  or  prajfect  of 
the  city,  the  first  secretary,  and  the  keepers  of  the  privy 
seal,  the  archives,  and  the  red  or  purple  ink  which 
was  reserved  for  the  sacred  signatin'e  of  the  emperor 
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alone.  The  introductor  and  interpreter  of  foreign  chap. 
ambassadors  were  the  great  Chiams  and  the  Drago-  ^^^' 
marij  two  names  of  Turkish  origin,  and  which  are 
still  familiar  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  3.  From  the 
humble  style  and  service  of  guards,  the  Domestics 
insensibly  rose  to  the  station  of  generals ;  the  military 
themes  of  the  East  and  West,  the  legions  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  were  often  divided,  till  the  great  Domestic 
was  finally  invested  with  the  universal  and  absolute 
command  of  the  land  forces.  The  Protostrator^  in 
his  original  functions,  was  the  assistant  of  the  em- 
peror when  he  mounted  on  horseback  :  he  gradually 
became  the  lieutenant  of  the  great  Domestic  in  the 
field  ;  and  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  stables, 
the  cavalry,  and  the  royal  train  of  hunting  and  hawk- 
ing. The  Stratopedarch  was  the  great  judge  of  the 
camp  ;  the  Protospathaire  commanded  the  guards  ; 
the  Constable  *,  the  great  JEteriarchy  and  the  Acolyth^ 
were  the  separate  chiefs  of  the  Franks,  the  Barbarians, 
and  the  Varangi,  or  English,  the  mercenary  strangers, 
who,  in  the  decay  of  the  national  spirit,  formed  the 
nerve  of  the  Byzantine  armies.  4.  The  naval  powers 
were  under  the  command  of  the  great  Duke  ;  in  his 
absence  they  obeyed  the  great  Drungatre  of  the 
fleet  J  and  in  his  place  the  Emir^  ov  admiral; ^.  mime 
of  Saracen  extraction  t,  but  which  has  been  na- 
turalized in  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  Of 
these  officers,  and  of  many  more  whom  it  would  be 
useless  to  enumerate,  the  civil  and  military  hierarchy 
was  framed.  Their  honours  and  emoluments,  their 
dress  and  titles,  their  mutual  salutations  and  respect- 
ive pre-eminence,  were  balanced  with  more  exquisite 
labour  than  would  have  fixed  the  constitution  of  a 

*  KoM^ravXof,  or  xovrocrauXory  a  corruption  froxa  the  Latin  Comes  stabidi,  or 
the  Frendi  Cbnnetable.  In  a  military  sense,  it  was  used  by  the  Oreeks  in  the 
cHercnth  century,  at  least  a.s  early  as  in  France. 

f  n  was  directly  borrowed  from  the  Normans.  In  the  twelfth  century,  Givi* 
none  leckons  the  admiraJ  of  Sicily  among  the  great  officers. 
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free  people  ;  and  the  code  was  almost  perfect  when 
this  baseless  fabric,  the  monument  of  pride  and  servi- 
tude, was  for  ever  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  empire  *. 
The  most  lofty  titles,  and  the  most  humble  pos- 
tures, which  devotion  has  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  have  been  prostituted  by  flattery  and  fear  to 
creatures  of  the  same  nature  with  ourselves.  The 
mode  of  adoration  t,  of  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
and  kissing  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  was  borrowed 
by  Diocletian  from  Persian  servitude  ;  but  it  was 
continued  and  aggravated  till  the  last  age  of  the 
Greek  monarchy.  Excepting  only  on  Sundays,  when 
it  was  waved,  from  a  motive  of  religious  pride,  this 
humiliating  reverence  was  exacted  from  all  who  en- 
.  tered  the  royal  presence,  from  the  princes  invested 
with  the  diadem  and  purple,  and  from  the  ambassa- 
dors who  represented  their  independent  sovereigns, 
the  caliphs  of  Asia,  Egypt,  or  Spain,  the  kings  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  the  Latin  emperors  of  ancient 
Kome.  In  his  transaction  of  business,  Liutprand, 
bishop  of  Cremona,  asserted  the  free  spirit  of  a  Frank, 
and  the  dignity  of  his  master  Otho.  Yet  his  sin- 
cerity cannot  disguise  the  abasement  of  his  first  au- 
dience. When  he  approached  the  throne,  the  birds 
of  the  golden  tree  began  to  warble  their  notes,  which 
were  accompanied  by  the  roarings  of  the  two  lions 
of  gold.  With  his  two  companions,  Liutprand  was 
compelled  to  bow  and  to  fall  prostrate;  and  thrice 
he  touched  the  ground  with  his  forehead.  He  arose  ; 
but  in  the  short  iiiterval,  the  throne  had  been  hoisted 
by  an  engine  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  the  Ini- 

■  This  skeuJi  of  honours  and  officers  U  drawn  ftuni  George  Codinus  Curn|i 
IbU,  who  aurvived  the  taking  of  Cone  uniinople  by  (ha  Turks.    Ilia  ehiborale 
though  iriHiiig  wotk  (de  (MdiB  Ecxlesis  et  AuliE  C.  F.)  hw  beeti  illustrawd  by 
dw  nots  of  OoBC,  and  the  Ihiee  books  of  Ornaer,  a  learned  Jesuit. 

t  The  respectful  snlutstion  of  mnying  tlie  hand  to  (he  mouth,  <idoi,wl 
root  of  the  Latin  word,  adoro,  ailoraic.     Sec  out  leonied  Seldcn  (vol.  iU.  p.  1  ■ 
— 145— (H2),  iji  his  TiUes  of  Honour.     It  seems,  froiu  the  Isl  books  of  Hero- 
dotus,  to  be  of  Pcuian  origin. 
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penal  figure  appeared  in  new  and  more  gorgeous  ap-  chap, 
parel,  and  the  interview  was  concluded  in  haughty  ^^^' 
and  majestic  silence.  In  this  honest  and  curious 
narrative  the  bishop  of  Cremona  respresents  the  cere- 
'  monies  of  the  Byzantine  court,  which  are  still  prac- 
tised in  the  sublime  Porte,  and  which  were  preserved 
in  the  last  age  by  the  dukes  of  Muscovy  or  Russia. 
After  a  long  journey  by  the  sea  and  land,  from  Ve- 
nice to  Constantinople,  the  ambassador  halted  at  the 
golden  gate,  till  he  was  conducted  by  the  formal  officers 
to  the  hospitable  palace  prepared  for  his  reception  j 
but  this  palace  was  a  prison,  and  his  jealous  keepers 
prohibited  all  social  intercourse  either  with  stranger^ 
or  natives.  At  his  first  audience,  he  offered  the  gifts 
oi  his  master,  slaves,  and  golden  vases,  and  costly 
armour.  The  ostentatious  payment  of  the  officers 
and  troops  displayed  before  his  eyes  the  riches  of  the 
empire :  he  was  entertained  at  a  royal  banquet,  in 
which  the  ambassadors  of  the  nations  were  marshalled 
by  the  esteem  or  contempt  of  the  Greeks :  from  his 
own  table,  the  emperor,  as  the  most  signal  favour,  sent 
the  plates  which  he  had  tasted ;  and  his  favourites 
were  dismissed  with  a  robe  of  honour.  In  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  of  each  day,  his  civil  and  military  ser- 
vants attended  their  duty  in  the  palace  ^  their  labour 
was  repaid  by  the  sight,  perhaps  by  the  smile,  of  their 
lord ;  his  commands  were  signified  by  a  nod  or  a 
«gn :  but  all  earthly  greatness  stood  silent  andsubmisr- 
sive  in  his  presence.     In  his  regular  or  extraordinary  « 

r  o  •      -t  1  •  Procession! 

processions  through  the  capital,  he  unveiled  his  per-  and  accia- 
son  to  the  public  view :  the  rites  of  policy  were  con-  "^'^®"** 
nected  with  those  of  religion,  and  his  visits  to  the 
principal  churches  were  regulated  by  the  festivals  of 
the  Greek  calendar.  On  the  eve  of  these  processions, 
the  gracious  or  devout  intention  of  the  monarch  was 
proclaimed  by  the  heralds.  The  streets  were  cleared 
and  purified;  the  pavement  was  strewed  with  fiowers; 
the  most  precious  furniture,  the  gold  and  silver  plate^ 
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CHAP,    and  silken  hangings,  were  displayed  from  the  windows 
__ji  i__i  —  :-^    __.i     ,i:._:_i:_g  restrained  and 

The  march  was 


_  and  balconies,  and  a  severe  disciplir 
silenced  the  tumult  of  the  populace, 
opened  by  the  military  officers  at  the  head  of  their 
troops  :  they  were  followed  in  long  order  by  the  ma- 
gistrates and  ministers  of  the  civil  government :  the 
person  of  the  emperor  was  guarded  by  his  eunuchs 
and  domestics,  and  at  the  church-door  he  was  solemnly 
received  by  the  patriarch  and  his  clergy.  The  task 
of  applause  was  not  abandoned  to  the  rude  and  spon- 
taneous voices  of  the  crowd.  The  most  convenient 
stations  were  occupied  by  the  bands  of  the  blue  and 
green  factions  of  the  circus;  and  their  furious  conflicts, 
which  had  shaken  the  capital,  were  insensibly  sunk 
to  an  emulation  of  servitude.  From  either  side  they 
echoed  in  responsive  melody  the  praises  of  the  em- 
peror ;  their  poets  and  musicians  directed  the  choir, 
and  long  life  and  victory  were  the  burden  of  every 
song.  The  same  acclamations  were  performed  at  the 
audience,  the  banquet,  and  the  church ;  and  as  an 
evidence  of  boundless  sway,  they  were  repeated  in 
the  Latin,  Gothic,  Persian,  French,  and  even  English 
language,  by  the  mercenaries  who  sustained  the  real 
or  fictitious  character  of  those  nations.  By  the  pen 
of  Constantine  Porjihyrogenitus,  this  science  of  form 
and  flattery  has  been  reduced  into  a  pompous  and 
trifling  volume,  which  the  vanity  of  succeeding  times 
might  enrich  with  an  ample  supplement.  Yet  the 
calmer  reflection  of  a  prince  would  surely  suggest, 
that  the  same  acclamations  were  applied  to  every 
character  and  every  reign  i  and  if  he  had  risen  from 
a  private  rank,  he  might  remember,  that  his  own 
voice  had  been  the  loudest  and  most  eager  in  applause, 
at  the  veiy  moment  when  he  envied  the  fortune,  or 
conspired  against  the  life,  of  his  predecessoi- *. 


"  For  til  these 
Idb,  viih  lb*  nolci, 
Reiike. 
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The  princes  of  the  nations  of  the  North,   says    chap. 
Constantino,  without  faith  or  fame,  were  ambitious 


of  mingling  their  blood  with  the  blood  of  the  Caesars,  ^'^^^^ 
by  their  marriage  with  a  royal  virgin,  or  by  the  nup-  with  fordga 
tials  of  their  daughters  with  a  Roman  prince.  The  "* 
aged  monarch,  in  his  instructions  to  his  son,  reveals 
the  secret  maxims  of  policy  and  pride  ;  and  suggests 
the  most  decent  reasons  for  refusing  these  insolent 
and  unreasonable  demands*  Every  animal,  says  the 
discreet  emperor,  is  prompted  by  nature  to  seek  a 
mate  among  the  animds  of  his  own  species  ;  and  the 
human  species  is  divided  into  various  tribes,  by  the 
distinction  of  language,  religion,  and  manners.  A 
just  regard  to  the  purity  of  descent  preserves  the  har- 
mony of  public  and  private  life ;  but  the  mixture  of 
foreign  blood  is  the  fruitful  source  of  disorder  and  dis- 
cord.. Such  had  ever  been  the  opinion  and  practice  of 
the  sage  Romans :  their  jurisprudence  proscribed  the 
marrii^eof  a  citizen  and  a  stranger :  in  the  days  of  free- 
dom and  virtue,  a  senator  would  have  scorned  to  match 
his  daughter  with  a  king :  the  glory  of  Mark  Antony 
was  sullied  by  an  Egyptian  wife ;  and  the  emperor 
Titus  was  compelled,  by  popular  censure,  to  dlsn^iss 
with  reluctance  the  reluctant  Berenice.  This  perpe- 
tual interdict  was  ratified  by  the  fabulous  sanction  of 
the  great  Constantino.  The  ambassadors  of  the  na- 
tions, more  especially  of  the  unbelieving  nations, 
were  solemnly  admonished,  that  such  strange  alliances 
bad  been  condemned  by  the  founder  of  the  church 
and  city.  The  irrevocable  law  was  inscribed  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Sophia;  and  the  impious  prince  who 
ghould  stain  the  majesty  of  the  purple  was  excluded  imtgintiy 
from  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  communion  of  the  J|][^S^^^" 
Romans.  If  the  ambassadors  were  instructed  by  any 
false  brethren  in  the  Byzantine  history,  they  might 
produce  three  memorable  examples  of  the  violation 
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CHAP,    of  this  imaginary  law :  thq  marriage  of  Leo,  or  rather 
^^^'    of  his  father  Constantine  the  Fourth,  with  the  daugh- 


ter of  the  king  of  the  Chozars  ;  the  nuptials  of  the 
grand-daughter  of  Romanus,  with  a  Bulgarian  prince  ; 
and  the  union  of  Bertha  of  France  or  Italy  with 
young  Romanus,  the  son  of  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus  himself.     To  these  objections  three  answers 
were  prepared,  which  solved  the  difficulty  and  esta- 
The  first     blished  the  law,     !•  The  deed  and  the  guilt  of  Con- 
A^!^733.  ^tantine  Copronymus  were  acknowledged.  The  Isau- 
rian  heretic,  who  sullied  the  baptismal  font,  and  de- 
clared war  against  the  images,  had  indeed  embraced 
The  second  a  Barbarian  wife.  II.  Romanus  could  not  be  alleged 

A.  D.94L  1      -i.'       J.   •  1.  1   u   • 

as  a  legitimate  emperor;  he  was  a  plebeian  usurper, 
ignorant  of  the  laws,  and  regardless  of  the  honour  of 
the  monarchy.  His  son  Christopher,  father  of  the 
bride,  was  the  third  in  rank  in  the  college  of  princes, 
at  once  the  subject  and  the  accomplice  of  a  rebellious 
parent.  The  Bulgarians  were  sincere  and  devout 
Christians ;  and  the  safety  of  the  empire,  with  the , 
redemption  of  many  thousand  captives,  depended  on 
this  preposterous  alliance.  Yet  no  consideration  could 
dispense  from  the  law  of  Constantine :  the  clergy, 
the  senate,  and  the  people,  disapproved  the  conduct 
of  Romanus ;  and  he  was  reproached,  both  in  his  life 
and  death,  as  the  author  of  the  public  disgrace.  III. 
The^hird,  For  the  marriage  of  his  owu  son  with  the  daughter 
of  Hugo,  king  of  Italy,  a  more  honourable  defence  is 
contrived  by  the  wise  Porphyrogenitus.  Constantine, 
the  great  and  holy,  esteemed  the  fidelity  and  valour 
of  the  Franks ;  and  his  prophetic  spirit  beheld  the 
vision  of  their  future  greatness.  They  alone  were 
excepted  from  the  general  prohibition :  Hugo,  king 
of  France,  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Charlemagne ; 
and  his  daughter  Bertha  inherited  the  prerogatives 
of  her  family  and  nation.     The  voice  of  truth  and 
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malice  insensibly  betrayed  the  fraud  or  error  of  tlie  ^^^^• 
Imperial  court.  The  patrimonial  estate  of  Hugo_«,J_ 
was  reduced  from  the  monarchy  of  France  to  the 
simple  county  of  Aries;  though  it  was  not  denied, 
that,  in  the  confusion  of  the  titnes,  he  had  usurped 
the  sovereignty  of  Provence,  and  invaded  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  His  father,  was  a  private  noble  j  and 
if  Bertha  derived  her  female  descent  from  the  Carlo- 
vingian  line,  every  step  was  polluted  with  illegitimacy 
or  vice.  The  grandmother  of  Hugo  was  the  famous 
Valdrada,  the  concubine,  rather  than  the  wife,  of  the 
second  Lothair ;  whose  adultery,  divorce,  and  second 
nuptials,  had  provoked  against  him  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican,  His  mother,  as  she  was  styled,  the 
great  Bertha,  was  successively  the  wife  of  the  count 
of  Aries  and  of  the  marquis  of  Tuscany :  France  and 
Italy  were  scandalized  by  her  gallantries ;  and,  till 
the  i^e  of  threescore,  her  lovers,  of  every  degree, 
were  the  zealous  servants  of  her  ambition.  The  ex- 
ample of  maternal  incontinence  was  copied  by  the 
king  of  Italy ;  and  the  three  favourite  concubines 
of  Hugo  were  decorated  with  the  classic  names  of 
Venus,  Juno,  and  Semele.  The  daughter  of  Venus 
was  granted  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Byzantine 
court:  her  name  of  Bertha  was  changed  to  that  of 
Eudoxia ;  and  she  was  wedded,  or  rather  betrothed, 
to  young  Romanus,  the  future  heir  of  the  empire  of 
the  East.  The  consummation  of  this  foreign  alliance 
was  suspended  by  the  tender  age  of  the  two  parties ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  the  union  was  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  the  vu-gin  spouse.  The  second  wife 
of  the  emperor  Romanus  was  a  maiden  of  plebeian, 
but  of  Roman,  birth  j  and  their  two  daughters, 
Theophano  and  Anne,  were  given  in  marriage  to  the 
princes  of  the  earth.  The  eldest  was  bestowed,  as  otho  of 
the  pledge  of  peace,  on  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  a!d."972. 
Otho,  who  had  solicited  this  alliance  with  arms  and 
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embassies.     It  might  legally  bo  questioned  how  far  a 

_  Saxon  was  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  French 
nation  :  but  every  scruple  was  silenced  by  the  fame 
and  piety  of  a  hero  who  had  restored  the  empire  of 
the  West.  After  the  death  of  her  father-in-law  and 
husband,  Theophano  governed  Rome,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, during  the  minority  of  her  son,  the  third 
Otho  J  and  the  Latins  have  praised  the  virtues  of  an 
empress,  who  sacrificed  to  a  superior  duty  the  re-  . 
membrance  of  her  country.  In  the  nuptials  of  her 
sister  Anne,  every  prejudice  was  lost,  and  every  con- 
sideration of  dignity  was  superseded,  by  the  stronger 

ir  argument  of  necessity  and  fear.  A  Pagan  of  the 
North,  Wolodomir,  great  prince  of  Russia,  aspired 
to  a  daughter  of  the  Roman  people ;  and  his  claim 
was  enforced  by  the  threats  of  war,  the  promise  of 
conversion,  and  the  offer  of  a  powerful  succour  against 
a  domestic  rebel.  A  victim  of  her  religion  and  coun- 
try, the  Grecian  princess  was  torn  from  the  jialace  of 
her  fathers,  and  condemned  to  a  savage  reign  and  a 
hopeless  exile  on  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Polar  circle.  Yet  the  mar- 
riage of  Anne  was  fortunate  and  fruitful :  the  daugh- 
ter of  hergrandsonJeroslaus  was  recommended  by  her 
Imperial  descent ;  and  the  king  of  France,  Henry  I., 
sought  a  wife  on  the  last  borders  of  Europe  and 
Christendom. 

In  the  Byzantine  palace  the  emperor  was  the  first 
slave  of  the  ceremonies  which  he  imposed,  of  the  rigid 
forms  which  regulated  each  word  and  gesture,  besieged 
him  in  the  palace,  and  violated  the  leisure  of  his  rural 
solitude.  But  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  millions  hung 
on  his  arbitrary  will,  and  the  firmest  minds,  superior  to 
the  allurements  of  pomp  and  luxury,  may  be  seduced 
by  the  more  active  pleasure  of  commanding  their 
equals.  The  legislative  and  executivepowerswere  cen- 
tred in  the  person  of  the  monarch,  and  the  last  re- 
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mains  of  the  authority  of  the  senate  were  finally  era-  chap. 
dicated  by  Leo  the  philosopher.  A  lethargy  of  servi-  ^^^' 
tude  had  benumbed  the  minds  of  the  Greeks ;  in  the 
wildest  tumults  of  rebellion  they  never  aspired  to  the 
idea  of  a  free  constitution  ;  and  the  private  character 
of  the  prince  was  the  only  source  and  measure  of  their 
public  happiness.  Superstition  riveted  their  chains ; 
in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  he  was  solemnly  crowned 
by  the  patriarch ;  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  they 
pledged  their  passive  and  unconditional  obedience  to 
his  government  and  family. .  On  his  side  he  engaged  Coronation 
to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  the  capital  punish-  ^^'^ 
ments  of  death  and  mutilation ;  his  orthodox  creed 
was  subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  promised  to 
obey  the  decrees  of  the  seven  synods,  and  the  canons 
of  the  holy  church.  But  the  assurance  of  mercy  was 
loose  and  indefinite. '  The  Greek  ecclesiastics  were 
themselves  the  subjects  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  at 
the  nod  of  a  tyrant  the  bishops  were  created,  or  trans- 
ferred, or  deposed,  or  punished  with  an  ignominious 
death  :  whatever  might  be  their  wealth  or  influence, 
they  could  never  succeed  like  the  Latin  clergy  in  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  republic ;  and  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  condemned,  what  he  se- 
cretly envied,  the  temporal  greatness  of  his  Roman 
brother.  Yet  the  exercise  of  boundless  despotism  is 
happily  checked  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  necessity. 
In  proportion  to  his  wisdom  and' virtue,  the  master 
of  an  empire  is  confined  to  the  path  of  his  sacred  and 
laborious  duty.  In  proportion  to  his  vice  and  folly, 
he  drops  the  sceptre  too  weighty  for  his  hands  ;  and 
the  motions  of  the  royal  image  are  ruled  by  the  im- 
perceptible thread  of  some  minister  or  favourite,  who 
undertakes  for  his  private  interest  to  exercise  the 
task  of  the  public  oppression.  In  some  fatal  moment, 
the  most  absolute  monarch  may  dread  the  reason  or 
the  caprice  of  a  nation  of  slaves ;  and  experience  has 
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CHAP:    proved,  thit  whatever  is  gained  in  the  extent,  is  lost 
^^^  ^  in  the  safety  and  solidity,  of  regal  power. 


mm^'^^'^mm 


MiKtary  Whatever  titles  a  despot  may  assume,  whatever 
Greeks,  the  claims  he  may  assert,  it  is  on  the  sword  that  he  must 
^d^^  ultimately  depend  to  guard  him  against  his  foreign 
Franks,  and  domestic  enemies.  From  the  age  of  Charlemagne 
to  that  of  the  Crusades,  the  world  (for  I  overlook 
the  remote  monarchy  of  China)  was  occupied  and 
disputed  by  the  three  great  empires  or  nations  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Franks,  Their  military 
strength  may  be  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  their 
courage,  their  arts  and  riches,  and  their  obedience  to 
a  supreme  head,  who  might  call  into  action  all  the 
energies  of  the  state.  The  Greeks,,  far  inferior  to 
their  rivals  in  the  first,  were  superior  to  the  Franks, 
and  at  least  equal  to  the  Saracens,  in  the  second  and 
third  of  these  warlike  qualifications. 
Se^G^ks.  '^^^  wealth  of  the  Greeks  enabled  them  to  pur- 
chase the  service  of  the  poorer  nations,  and  to  main- 
tain a*  naval  power  for  the  protection  of  their  coasts 
and  the  annoyance  of  their  enemies*  A  commerce 
of  mutual  benefit  exchanged  the  gold  of  Constan- 
tinople for  the  blood  of  the  Sclavonians  and  Turks, 
the  Bulgarians  and  Russians;  their  valour  contri- 
buted to  the  victories  of  Nicephorus  and  Zimisces  j 
and  if  a  hostile  people  pressed  too  closely  on  the 
frontier,  they  were  recalled  to  the  defence  of  their 
country,  and  the  desire  of  peace,  by  the  well-ma- 
naged attack  of  a  more  distant  tribe.  The  command 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais 
to  the  columns  of  Hercules,  was  always  claimed,  and 
often  possessed,  by  the  successors  of  Constantino* 
Their  capital  was  filled  with  naval  stores  and  dexter- 
ous artificers  :  the  situation  of  Greece  and  Asia,  the 
long  coasts,  deep  gulfs,  and  numerous  islands,  accus- 
tomed their  subjects  to  the  exercise  of  navigation  ; 
and  the  trade  of  Venice  and  Amalfi  supplied  a  nursery 
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of  seamen  to  the  Imperial  fleet.     Since  the  time  of  chap. 

YT  T 

the  Peloponesian  and  Punic  wars,  the  sphere  of  sc-  ' 

tion  had  not  been  enlarged ;  and  the  science  of  naval 
architecture  appears  to  have  declined.  The  art  of 
constructing  those  stupendous  machines  which  dis- 
played three,  or  six,  or  ten,  ranges  of  oars,  rising 
above,  or  falling  behind,  each  other,  was  unknown  to 
the  ship-builders  of  Constantinople,  as  well  as  to  the 
mechanicians  of  modem  days.  The  Dromones^  or 
light  galleys  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  content 
with  two  tier  of  oars ;  each  tier  was  composed  of  five 
and  twenty  benches  ;  and  two  rowers  were  seated  on 
each  bench,  who  plyed  their  oars  on  either  side  of 
the  vessel.  To  these  we  must  add  the  captain  or 
centurion,  who,  in  time  of  action,  stood  erect  with 
his  armour-bearer  on  the  poop,  two  steersmen  at  the 
helm,  and  two  oflScers  at  the  prow,  the  one  to  manage 
the  anchor,  the  other  to  point  and  play  against  the 
enemy  the  tube  of  liquid  fire.  The  whole  crew,  as 
in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  performed  the  double  service 
of  mariners  and  soldiers ;  they  were  provided  with 
defensive  and  oflPensive  arms,  with  bows  and  arrows, 
which  they  used  from  the  upper  deck,  with  long 
pikes,  which  they  pushed  through  the  port-holes  of 
the  lower  tier.  Sometimes  indeed  the  ships  of  war 
were  of  a  larger  and  more  solid  construction ;  and 
the  labours  of  combat  and  navigation-  were  more 
regularly  divided  between  seventy  soldiers  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  mariners.  But  for  the  most  part 
they  were  of  the  light  and  manageable  size ;  and  as 
the  cape  of  Malea  in  Peloponesus  was  still  clothed 
with  its  ancient  terrors,  an  Imperial  fleet  was  trans- 
ported five  miles  over  land  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth.  The  principles  of  maritime  tactics  had  not 
undergone  any  change  since  the  time  of  Thucydides : 
a  squadron  of  galleys  still  advanced  in  a  crescent, 
charged  to  the  front,  and  strove  to  impel  their  sharp 
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CHAP,  beaks  against  the  feeble  sides  of  their  antagonists. 
"  '_-A.  machine  for  casting  stones  and  darts  was  built  of 
strong  timbers  in  the  midst  of  the  deck  ;  and  the 
operation  of  boarding  was  effected  by  a  crane  that 
hoisted  baskets  of  armed  men.  The  language  of 
signals,  so  clear  and  copious  in  the  naval  grammar  of 
the  moderns,  was  imperfectly  expressed  by  the  vari- 
ous positions  and  colours  of  a  commanding  flag.  In 
the  darkness  of  the  night  the  same  orders  to  chase, 
to  attack,  to  halt,  to  retreat,  to  break,  to  form,  were 
conveyed  by  the  lights  of  the  leading  galley.  By 
land,  the  fire-signals  were  repeated  from  one  moun- 
tain to  another;  a  chain  of  eight  stations  commanded 
a  space  of  five  hundred  miles ;  and  Constantinople 
in  a  few  hours  was  apprised  of  the  hostile  motions  of 
the  Saracens  of  Tarsus.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed 
of  the  power  of  the  Greek  emperors,  by  the  curious 
and  minute  detail  of  the  armamentwhich  was  prepared 
for  the  reduction  of  Crete.  A  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  galleys  and  seventy-five  vessels  of  the 
Pamphylian  style  was  equipped  in  the  capital,  the 
islands  of  the  JEgean  sea,  and  the  sea-ports  of  Asia, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.  It  carried  thirty-four  thou- 
sand mariners,  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty  soldiers,  seven  hundred  llussians,  and  five  thou- 
sand and  eighty-seven  Mardaites,  whose  fathera  had 
been   transplanted  from  the  mountains  of  Libanus. 

L Their  pay,  most  probably  of  a  month,  was  computed 
at  thirty-four  centenaries  of  gold,  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Our  fancy 
is  bewildered  by  the  endless  recapitulation  of  arms 
and  engines,  of  clothes  and  linen,  of  bread  for  the 
men,  and  forage  for  the  horses,  and  of  stores  and 
utensils  of  every  description,  inadequate  to  the  con- 
quest of  a  petty  island,  but  amply  sufficient  for  the 
establishment  of  a  flourishing  colony. 
The  invention  of  the  Greek  fire  did  not,  like  that 
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of  gunpowder,  produce  a  total  revolution  in  the  art    chap. 
of  wan     To  these  liquid  combustibles  th^  city  and       ^  * 
empire  of  Constantinople  owed  their  deliverance ;  Tactics  an 
and  they  were  employed  in  sieges  and  sea-fights  with  the  Greeit 
terrible  effect.     But  they  were  either  less  improved, 
or  less  susceptible  of  improvements :  the  engines  of 
antiquity,  the  catapultse,  balistae,  and  battering-rams, 
were  still  of  most  frequent  and  powerful  use  in  the 
attack  and  defence  of  fortifications ;  nor  was  the  de- 
cision of  battles  reduced  to  the  quick  and  heavy  j€re  of 
a  line  of  infantry,  whom  it  were  fruitless  to  protect 
with  armour  against  a  similar  fire  of  their  enemies. 
Steel  and  iron  were  still  the  common  instruments  of 
destruction  and  safety ;  and  the  helmets,  cuirasses, 
and   shields  of  the   tenth  century  did  not,    either 
in  form  or  substance,  essentially  differ  from   those 
which  had  covered  the  companions  of  Alexander  or 
Achilles*.     But  instead  of  accustoming  the  modem 
Greeks,  like  the  legionaries  of  old,  to  the  constant 
and  easy  use  of  this  salutary  weight,  their  armour 
was  laid  aside  in  light  chariots,  which  followed  the 
march,  till  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  they  re- 
sumed with  haste  and  reluctance  the  unusual  encum- 
brance.   Their  offensive  weapons  consisted  of  swords, 
battle-axes,  and  spears :   but  the  Macedonian  pike 
was  shortened  a  fourth  of  its  length,  and  reduced  to 
the  more  convenient  measure  of  twelve  cubits  or  feet. 
The  sharpness  of  the  Scythian  and  Ai-abian  arrows 
had  been  severely  felt ;  and  the  emperors  lament  the 
decay  of  archery  as  a  cause  of  the  public  misfortunes, 
and  recommend,  as  an  advice  and  a  command,  that 
the  military  youth,  till  the  age  of  forty,  should  assi- 
duously practise  the  exercise  of  the  bow.    The  bands, 
or  regiments,  were  usually  three  hundred  strong; 

*  See  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters,  ntpi  eirxcuv,  irtpi  oit\i<rtwf  and 
xtpt  yvfiv«tfft*Sf  in  the  Tactics  of  Leo,  with  the  corresponding  passages  in  those  of 
Constantine. 
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CHAP,  and,  as  a  medium  between  the  extremes  of  four  and 
sixteen,  the  foot-soldiers  of  Leo  and  Constantino 
were  formed  eight  deep ;  but  the  cavalry  charged  in 
four  ranks,  from  the  reasonable  consideration,  that 
the  weight  of  the  front  could  not  be  increased  by 
any  pressure  of  the  hindmost  horses.  If  the  ranks 
of  the  infantry  or  cavalry  were  sometimes  doubled^ 
this  cautious  array  betrayed  a  secret  distrust  of  the 
courage  of  the  troops,  whose  numbers  might  swell 
the  appearance  of  the  line,  but  of  whom  only  a 
chosen  band  would  dare  to  encounter  the  spears  and 
swords  of  the  Barbarians.  The  order  of  battle  must 
have  varied  according  to  the  ground,  the  object,  and 
the  adversary  j  but  their  ordinary  disposition,  in  two 
lines  and  a  reserve,  presented  a  succession  of  hopes 
and  resources  most  agreeable  to  the  temper  as  well  as 
the  judgment  of  the  Greeks.  In  case  of  a  repulse, 
the  first  line  fell  back  into  the  intervals  of  the  second  ; 
and  the  reserve,  breaking  into  two  divisions,  wheeled 
round  the  flanks  to  improve  the  victory  or  cover  the 
retreat.  Whatever  authority  could  enact  was  accom- 
plished, at  least  in  theory,  by  the  camps  and  marches, 
the  exercises  and  evolutions,  the  edicts  and  books,  of 
the  Byzantine  monarch.  Whatever  art  could  pro- 
duce from  the  forge,  the  loom,  or  the  laboratory,  was 
abundantly  supplied  by  the  riches  of  the  prince,  and 
the  industry  of  his  numerous  workmen.  But  neither 
authority  nor  art  could  frame  the  most  important 
machine,  the  soldier  himself;  and  if  the  ceremonies 
of  Constantino  always  suppose  the  safe  and  triumphal 
return  of  the  emperor,  his  tactics  seldom  soar  above 
the  means  of  escaping  a  defeat,  and  procrastinating 
the  war.  Notwithstanding  some  transient  success, 
the  Greeks  were  sunk  in  their  own  esteem  and  that 
of  their  neighbours.  A  cold  hand  and  a  loquacious 
tongue  was  the  vulgar  description  of  the  nation  :  the 
author  of  the  tactics  was  besieged  in  his  capital ;  and 
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the  last  of  the  Saracens^  or  Franks,  could  proudly    chap. 
exhibit  the  medals   of  gold  and  silver  which  thev 
had  extorted  from  the  feeble  sovereign  of  Constan  - 
tinople. 

The  subjects  of  the  last  caliphs  *  had  undoubtedly  character 
degenerated  from  the  zeal  and  faith  of  the  companions  ^tj,^*^. 
of  the  prophet.     Yet  their  martial  creed  still  repre-  cens. 
sented  the  deity  as  the  author  of  war:   the  vital 
though  latent  spark  of  fanaticism  still  glowed  in  the 
heart  of  their  religion,  and  among  the  Saracens  who 
dwelt  on  the  Christian  borders  it  was  frequently  re- 
kindled to  a  lively  and  active  flame.     Their  regular 
force  was  formed  of  the  valiant  slaves  who  had  been 
educated  to  guard  the  person  and  accompany  the 
standard  of  their  lord  ;  but  the  Mussulman  people  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  of  Africa  and  Spain,  was  awakened 
by  the  trumpet  which  proclaimed  a  holy  war  against 
the  infidels.     The  rich  were  ambitious  of  death  or 
victory  in  the  cause  of  God  ;  the  poor  were  allured 
by  the  hopes  of  plunder ;  and  the  old,  the  infirm, 
and  the  women,  assumed  their  share  of  meritorious 
service  by  sending  their  substitutes,  with  arms  and 
horses,  into  the  field.    These  offensive  and  defensive 
arms  were  similar  in  strength  and  temper  to  those  of 
the  Romans,  whom  they  far  excelled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  horse  and  the  bow ;  the  massy  silver  of 
their  belts,  their  bridles,  and  their  swords,  displayed 
the  magnificence  of  a  prosperous  nation,  and,  except 
some  black  archers  of  the  South,  the  Arabs  disdained 
the  naked  bravery  of  their  ancestors.     Instead  of 
waggons,  they  were  attended  by  a  long  train   of 
camels,  mules,  and  asses  ;  the  multitude  of  these  ani- 
mals, whom  they  bedecked  with  flags  and  streamers, 

*  The  eightceDth  chapter  of  the  tactics  of  the  different  nations  is  the  most  hi- 
storical and  useful  of  the  whole  collection  of  Lso.  The  manners  and  arms  of  the 
Saraccos  (Tactic,  p.  809 — 817*  and  a  fragment  from  the  Medicean  MS.  io  the 
preface  of  the  sixth  volume  of  Mcursius)  the  Roman  emperor  was  too  frequently 
called  upon  to  study. 
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CHAP,    appeared    to  swell     the  pomp    and    magnitude    of 
'  _  their  host :  and  the  horses  of  the  enemy  were  often 
disordered  by  the  uncouth  figure  and  odious  smell 
of  the  camels  of  the  East.     Invincible  by  their  pa- 
tience of  thirst  and  heat,  their  spirits  were  frozen  by 
'a  winter's  cold,  and  the  consciousness  of  their  pro- 
[pensity  to  sleep  exacted  the  most  rigorous  precau- 
I  tions  against  the  surprises  of  the  night.    Their  order 
[  of  battle  was  a  long  square  of  two  deep  and  solid 
'  lines ;    the  first  of  archers,  the  second  of  cavalry. 
In  their  engagements  by  sea  and  land,  they  sustained 
I  with  patient  firmness  the  fury  of  the  attack,  and  sel- 
I  dom  advanced  to  the  charge  till  they  could  discern 
J  and  oppress  the  lassitude  of  their  foes.     But  if  they 
I  "Were  repulsed  and  broken,  they  knew  not  how  to 
]  prally  or  renew  the  combat ;    and  their  dismay  was 
'  heightened  by  the  superstitious  prejudice,  that  God 
had  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  their  enemies. 
The  decline  and  fall  of  the  caliphs  countenanced  this 
,  fearful  opinion  ;  nor  were  tliere  wanting,  among  the 
Mahometans  and  Christians,  some  obscure  prophecies 
[  which  prognosticated  theii-  alternate  defeats.     The 
I  .unity  of  the  Arabian  empire  was  dissolved,  hut  the 
independent  fragments  were  equal  to  populous  and 
powerful  kingdoms  ;  and  in  their  naval  and  military 
armaments,  an  emir  of  Aleppo  or  Tunis  might  com- 
mand no  despicable  fund  of  skill  and  industry  and 
treasure.     lo  their  transactions  of  peace  and  war 
with  the  Saracens,  the  princes  of  Constantinople  too 
often  felt  that  these  Barbarians  had  nothing  bar- 
harous  in  their  discipline ;    and  that  if  they  were 
destitute  of  original  genius,  they  had  been  endowed 
with  a  quick  spirit  of  curiosity  and  imitation.     The 
model  was  indeed  more  perfect  than  the  copy  ;  their 
ships,  and  engines,  and  fortifications,  were  of  a  less 
skilful  construction  :  and  they  confess,  without  shame, 
■  that  the  same  God  who  has  given  a  tongue  to  the 
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Arabians  had  more  nicely  fashioned  the  hands  of  the  chap. 

^"^      •  YT  T 

Chinese,  and  the  heads  of  the  Greeks.  , 


A  name  of  some  German  tribes  between  the  Rhine  The  Franks 
and  the  Weser  had  spread  its  victorious  influence  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  and 
th^  common  appellation  of  Franks  was  applied  by 
the  Greeks  and  Arabians  to  the  Christians  of  the 
Latin  church,  the  nations  of  the  West,  who  stretched 
beyond'  their  knowledge  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  vast  body  had  been  inspired  and  united 
by  the  soul  of  Charlemagne ;  but  the  division  and 
degeneracy  of  his  race  soon  annihilated  the  Imperial 
power,  which  would  have  rivalled  the  Caesars  of  By- 
zantium, and  revenged  the  indignities  of  the  Chris- 
tian name.  The  enemies  no  longer  feared,  nor  could 
the  subjects  any  longer  trust,  the  application  of  a 
public  revenue,  the  labours  of  trade  and  manufactures 
in  the  military  service,  the  mutual  aid  of  provinces 
and  armies,  and  the  naval  squadrons  which  were  re- 
gularly stationed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  that 
of  the  Tyber.  In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, the  family  of  Charlemagne  had  almost  disap- 
peared ;  his  monarchy  was  broken  into  many  hostile 
and  independent  states ;  the  regal  title  was  assumed 
by  the  most  ambitious  chiefs ;  their  revolt  was  imi- 
tated in  a  long  subordination  of  anarchy  and  discord, 
and  the  nobles  of  every  province  disobeyed  their 
.  sovereign,  oppressed  their  vassals,  and  exercised  per* 
petual  hostilities  against  their  equals  aiid  neighbours. 
Their  private  wars,  which  overturned  the  fabric  of 
government,  fomented  the  martial  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion. In  the  system  of  modern  Europe,  the  power 
of  theT  sword  is  possessed,  at  least  in  fact,  by  five  or 
six  mighty  potentates;  their  operations  are  con- 
ducted on  a  distant  frontier,  by  an  order  of  men 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  military  art :  the  rest  of  the  country  and  com- 
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CHAP,    munity  enjoys  in  the  midst  of  war  the  tranquillity  of 
'     peace,  and  is  only  made  sensible  of  the  change  by 


the  aggravation  or  decrease  of*  the  public  taxes.  In 
the  disorders  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
every  peasant  was  a  soldier,  and  every  village  a  for- 
tification ;  each  wood  or  valley  was  a  scene  of  murder 
and  rapine ;  and  the  lords  of  each  castle  were  com- 
pelled  to  assume  the  character  of  princes  and  war- 
riors. To  their  own  courage  and  policy  they  boldly 
trusted  for  the  safety  of  their  family,  the  protection 
of  their  lands,  and  the  revenge  of  their  injuries ; 
and,  like  the  conquerors  of  a  larger  size,  they  were 
too  apt  to  transgress  the  privilege  of  defensive  war. 
The  powers  of  the  mind  and  body  were  hardened  by 
the  presence  of  danger  and  necessity  of  resolution  : 
the  same  spirit  refused  to  desert  i^  friend  and  to  for- 
give an  enemy;  and,  instead  of  sleeping  under  the 
guardian  care  of  the  magistrate,  they  proudly  dis- 
dained the  authority  of  the  laws.  In  the  days  of 
feudal  anarchy,  the  instruments  of  agriculture  and 
art  were  converted  into  the  weapons  of  bloodshed; 
the  peaceful  occupations  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
society  were  abolished  or  corrupted ;  and  the  bishop 
who  exchanged  his  mitre  for  a  helmet  was  more 
forcibly  urged  by  the  manners  of  the  times  than  by 
the  obligation  of  his  tenure. 
Their  cha-  The  lovc  of  freedom  and  of  arms  was  felty  with 
tactics.  conscious  pride,  by  the  Franks  themselves,  and  is 
observed  by  the  Greeks  with  some  degree  of  amaze- 
ment and  terror.  "  The  Franks,"  says  the  emperor 
Constantine,  "  are  bold  and  valiant  to  the  verge  of 
"  temerity ;  and  their  dauntless  spirit  is  supported 
**  by  the  contempt  of  danger  and  death.  In  the 
"  field  and  in  close  onset,  they  presa  to  the  front, 
"  and  rush  headlong  against  the  enemy,  without 
"  deigning  to  compute  either  his  numbers  or  their 
"  own.     Their  ranks  are  formed  by  the  firm  con- 
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*'  nexions  of  consanguinity  and  friendship ;  and 
"  their  martial  deeds  are  prompted  by  the  desire  of  _ 
"  saving  or  revenging  their  dearest  companions.  In 
"  their  eyes,  a  retreat  is  a  shameful  flight ;  and 
"  flight  is  indelible  infamy."  A  nation  endowed 
with  such  high  and  intrepid  spirit  must  have  been 
secure  of  victory,  if  these  advantages  had  not  been 
.  counterbalanced  by  many  weighty  defects.  The 
I' decay  of  their  naval  power  left  the  Greeks  and 
I  Saracens  in  possession  of  the  sea,  for  every  purpose 
of  annoyance  and  supply.  In  the  age  which  pre- 
ceded the  institution  of  knighthood,  the  Franks 
were  rude  and  unskilful  in  the  service  of  cavalry ; 
and  in  all  perilous  emergencies,  their  warriors  were 
80  conscious  of  their  ignorance,  that  they  chose  to 
dismount  from  their  horses  and  fight  on  foot.  Un- 
practised in  the  use  of  pikes,  or  of  missile  weapons, 
they  were  encumbered  by  the  length  of  their  swords, 
the  weight  of  their  armour,  the  magnitude  of  their 
shields,  and,  if  I  may  repeat  the  satire  of  the  meagre 
Greeks,  by  their  unwieldy  intemperance.  Their  in- 
dependent spirit  disdained  the  yoke  of  subordination, 
and  abandoned  the  standard  of  their  chief,  if  he 
attempted  to  keep  the  field  beyond  the  term  of  their 
stipulation  or  service.  On  all  sides  they  were  open 
to  the  snares  of  an  enemy,  less  brave,  but  more  art- 
ful, than  themselves.  They  might  be  bribed,  for  the 
Barbarians  were  venal ;  or  surprised  in  the  night,  for 
they  neglected  tlie  precautions  of  a  close  encamp- 
ment or  vigilant  centinels.  The  fatigues  of  a  sum- 
mer's campaign  exhausted  their  strength  and  patience, 
and  they  sunk  in  despair  if  their  voracious  appetite 
was  disappointed  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  wine  and 
of  food.  This  general  character  of  the  Franks  was 
marked  with  some  national  and  local  shades,  which 
I  should  ascribe  to  accident,  rather  than  to  climate, 
but  which  were  visible  both  to  natives   and  to  fo- 
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reigners.     An  ambassador  of  the  great  Otho  de- 

_clared,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  that  the 
Saxons  could  dispute  with  awovds  better  than  with 
pens ;  and  that  they  peferred  inevitable  death  to  the 
dishonour  of  turning  their  backs  to  an  enemy.  It 
Was  the  glory  of  the  nobles  of  France,  that,  in  their 
tumble  dwellings,  war  and  rapine  were  the  only 
pleasure,  the  sole  occupation,  of  their  lives.  They 
affected  to  deride  the  palaces,  the  banquets,  the  po- 
lished manners,  of  the  Italians,  who,  in  the  estimate 

•  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  had  degenerated  from  the 
liberty  and  valour  of  the  ancient  Lombards. 

if  By  the  well-known  edict  of  Caracalla,  his  subjects, 
from  Britain  to  Egypt,  were  entitled  to  the  name 
and  privileges  of  Romans,  and  their  national  sove- 
reign might  fix  his  occasional  or  permanent  residence 
in  any  province  of  their  common  country.  In  the 
division  of  the  East  and  West,  an  ideal  unity  was 
ecrupulously  preserved,  and  in  their  titles,  laws,  and 
statutes,  the  successors  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
■announced  themselves  as  the  Inseparable  colleagues 
of  the  same  office,  as  the  joint  sovereigns  of  the  Ro- 
man world  and  city,  which  were  bounded  by  the 
BHme  limits.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  mon- 
archy, the  majesty  of  the  purple  resided  solely  in  the 
princes  of  Constantinople ;  and  of  these  Justinian 
Was  the  first,  who,  after  a  divorce  of  sixty  years,  re- 
gained the  dominion  of  ancient  Rome,  and  asserted, 
-by  the  right  of  conquest,  the  august  title  of  emperor 

'■of  Romans  •.  A  motive  of  vanity  or  discontent  so- 
licited one  of  his  successors,  Constans  the  second,  to 
abandon  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  to  restore  the 
pristine  honours  of  the  Tyber  :  an  extravagant  pro- 
ject (exclaims  the  malicious  Byzwitine),  as  if  he  had 
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de^oiled  a  heautiAil  and  blooming  vi]^n»  to  enricht  cbar 
or  rather  to  expose,  the  deformity  of  a  vnrinkled  and  ^^^ 
decrepid  matron  *.  Bat  the  sword  of  the  Lombards 
exposed  his  setdem^it  in  Italy :  he  entered  Romet 
not  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  a  fugitive,  and,  after  a 
visit  of  twelve  days,  he  pillaged,  and  for  ever  .de* 
serted,  the  uicient  capital  of  the  world  f*  The  final 
revolt  and  separation  of  Italy  was  ac^mnplished  about 
two  centuries  after  the  conquests  of  Justiniau>  and 
from  his  reign  we  may  date  the  gradual^  oblivion  of 
the  Latin  tongue.  That  l^islator  had  composed 
his  Institutes,  his  Code,  and  his  Pandects,  in  a  Ian* 
guage  which  he  celebrates  as  the  proper  and  public 
style  of  the  Roman  government,  the  consecrated 
idiom  of  the  palace  and  senate  of  Constantinople,  of 
the  camps  and  tribunals  of  the  East.  But  this  ffh^ 
rdgn  dialect  was  imknown  to  the  people  and  soldiers 
of  the  Asiatic  provinces  ;  it  was  imperfectly  under*- 
stood  fay  the  greater  part  of  the  interpreters  of  the 
laws  and  the  ministers  of  the  state.  After  a  short 
conflict,  nature  and  hahit  prevailed  over  the  obsoleti^ 
institutions  of  human  power :  for  the  genend  ben^fit 
of  his  subjects,  Jusjbinian  promulgated  his  novels  in 
4^  two  languages ;  the  several  parts  of  his  volumir 
nous  jjjnsprudenee  wer^  successively  translated :  the 
original  was  forgotten,  the  version  was  studied,  and 
the  Gredij  whdse  intrinsic  merit  deserved  indeed  the 
pi^renee,  obt^ned  a  legal  as  well  as  popular  estar 

*  Coi^mitipke  afanuMpi  nipioMes  |hi>  deiigD  in.  his  barbaious  vene  t 

Koi  Ti|»'a^iiy  x"^*^^^^"^  rpmtfAwtKt^  To^/nVt 
Qg  ttrtg  ft0^ffi\tg'ov  aTTQXOff/Jiria'ii  yv/A^iffj 
Kai  ygflUMT  ri>i(  rgiHflgMvov  vg  Hifnf  w^fftu 

and  it  is  confirmed  byTheophanes,  Zonaras,  Cedrenus,  and  the  Historia  MliceUa  % 
jmlait  in  ntbcin  Ropiam  imperium  tranfrfene  0*  xix*  p.  \b^,  in  torn.  i.  pan  i.  of 
the  Scriptores  Rer.  ItaL  of  Muratori). 

t  Paul.  DiacoA.  L  ▼.  c  U.  p.  4S0.    Anaitaaiiia  In  Vitk  Pontlficumy  in  Ma- 
ntori*s  Collection,  torn.  iiL  pan  L  p.  141. 
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CHAP,    bllshment  in  the  Byzantine  monarchy.     The  birth 
,  and  residence  of  succeeding  princes  estranged  them 

from  the  Roman  idiom  :  Tiberius  by  the  Arabs,  and 
Maurice  by  the  Italians,  are  distinguished  as  the  6rst 
of  the  Greek  Cfesars,  as  the  founders  of  a  new  dy- 
nasty and  empire  ;  the  silent  revolution  was  accom- 
plished before  the  death  of  HeracHusj  and  the  ruins 
of  the  Latin  speech  were  darkly  preserved  in  the 
terms  of  jurisprudence  and  the  acclamations  of  the  , 
palace.     After  the  restoration  of  the  Western  empire 
by  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos,  the  names  of  Franks 
and  Latins  acquired  an  equal  signification  and  ex- 
tent ;   and  these  haughty  Barbarians  asserted,  with 
some  justice,  their  superior  claim  to  the  language 
and  dominion  of  Rome.     They  insulted  the  aliens 
of  the  East  who  had  renounced  the  dress  and  idiom 
of  Romans ;  and  their  reasonable  practice  will  justify 
ThsGrceii  the  frequent  appellation  of  Greeks.     But  this  con- 
Md'th^k     temptuous  appellation  was  indignantly  rejected  by 
TC^"md    ^^^  prince  and  people  to  whom  It  is  applied.    What- 
wwrithe     soevcr  changes  had  been  introduced  by  the  lapse  of 
K^i^a^s.     ages,  they  alleged  a  lineal  and  unbroken  succession 
from  Augustus  and  Constautine  ;  and,  In  the  lowest 
period  of  degeneracy  and  decay,  the  name  of  Ro- 
mans adhered  to  the  last  fragments  of  the  empire  of 
Constantinople. 

^V^lile  the  government  of  the  East  was  transacted 
in  Latin,  the  Greek  was  the  language  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  ;  nor  could  the  masters  of  this 
rich  and  perfect  idiom  be  tempted  to  envy  the  bor- 
rowed learning  and  imitative  taste  of  their  Roman 
disciples. 

After  the  fall  of  paganism,  the  loss  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  the  extinction  of  the  schools  of  Alex- 
andria and  Athens,  the  studies  of  the  Greeks  insen- 
sibly retired  to  some  regular  monasteries,  and  above 
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ali  to  the  royal  college  of  Constantinople,  which  was  chap. 
burnt  in  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  •.  In  the  ^"' 
pompous  style  of  the  age,  the  president  of  that  founda- 
tion was  named  the  Sun  of  Science  j  his  twelve  as- 
sociates, the  professors  in  the  different  arts  and  facul- 
ties, were  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  ;  a  library 
of  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  volumes  was  open 
to  their  inquiries  ;  and  they  could  show  an  ancient 
manuscript  of  Homer,  on  a  roll  of  parcliment  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  the  intestines,  as 
it  was  fabled,  of  a  prodigious  serpent  t.  But  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  were  a  period  of  discord 
and  darkness  ;  the  library  was  burnt,  the  college  was 
abolished,  the  Iconoclasts  are  represented  as  the  foes 
of  antiquity ;  and  a  savage  ignorance  and  contempt 
of  letters  has  disgraced  the  princes  of  the  Heraclean 
and  Isaurian  dynasties  t. 

In  the  ninth  century,  we  trace  the  first  dawoings  Bevivniof 
of  the  restoration  of  science.  After  the  fanaticism  Jtaming. 
of  the  Arabs  had  subsided,  the  caliphs  aspired  to 
conquer  the  ai-ts,  rather  than  the  provinces,  of  the 
empire :  their  liberal  curiosity  rekindled  the  emula- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  brushed  away  the  dust  from  their 
ancient  libraries,  and  taught  them  to  know  and 
reward  the  philosophers,  whose  labours  had  been 
hitherto  repaid  by  the  pleasure  of  study  and  the  pur- 
suit of  truth.  The  Csesar  Bardas,  the  uncle  of  Mi- 
chael the  third,  was  the  generous  protector  of  letters, 
a  title  which  alone  has  preserved  his  memory  and 
■  excused  his  ambition.     A  particle  of  the  treasures  of 

•  Bn  Duouige  (C.  P.  Chrieiisna,  I.  iL  p.  150,  ISJ.),  who  collecu  the  Usii. 
moaiea,  nm  o(  Theophanes,  but  at  least  of  Zonaras  (torn.  u.  1.  xv.  p.  1D4.], 
CedrenuB  (p.  454.),  Michael  Olydaa  (p.  2B 1.),  Conalantine  Manasses  (p.  B  J.). 
AAer  rcfutitig  the  absurd  charge  ag^nsl  the  emperor,  gpanheiin  (Hisl.  Imagi- 
num,  p.  99 —  111.),  like  a  true  adTOcatc,  piDceedB  to  doubt  oi  den}'  the  realitji 
of  the  fire,  and  almoBt  of  the  library. 

"t  According  to  Malchus  (apud  Zonar.  I.  liv.  p.  53.),  this  Homer  nB9  burnt 

the  time  of  Basiliscus.  The  MS.  might  be  renewed — But  nn  a  serpent's  akin? 
3Ioel  ifange  and  incredible  ! 

i  The  oXi^in  of  Zon^iras,  til*  ay^ia  lai  a/nim  of  Cedienus,  ore  btnmg  words, 
pethap)  luH  iU-milwl  to  thote  reigns. 
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CHAP,  his  nephew  was  sometimes  diverted  from  the  indiil- 
'  genee  of  vice  and  folly  j  a  school  was  opened  in  the 
palace  of  Magnaura  ;  and  the  presence  of  Bardas  ex- 
cited the  emulation  of  the  masters  and  students.  At 
their  head  was  the  philosopher  Leo,  archbishop  of 
Thessaloniea ;  his  profound  skill  in  astronomy  and 
the  mathematics  was  admired  by  the  strangers  of  the 
East ;  and  this  occult  science  was  magnified  by  vul. 
gar  credulity,  which  modestly  supposes  that  all  know- 
ledge superior  to  its  own  must  be  the  effect  of  in- 
spiration or  magic.  At  the  pressing  entreaty  of  the 
Caesai,  his  friend,  the  celebrated  Photius,  renounced 
the  freedom  of  a  secular  and  studious  life,  ascended 
the  patriarchal  throne,  and  was  alternately  excom- 
municated and  absolved  by  the  synods  of  the  East 
and  West.  No  art  or  science,  except  poetry,  was 
foreign  to  this  universal  scholar,  who  was  deep  in 
thought,  indefatigable  in  reading,  and  eloquent  in 
diction.  MTiilst  he  exercised  the  office  of  proto- 
spathaire,  or  captain  of  the  guards,  Photius  was  sent 
ambassador  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad.  The  tedious 
hours  of  exile,  perhaps  of  confinement,  were  be- 
guiled by  the  hasty  composition  of  his  Library,  a 
living  monument  of  erudition  and  criticism.  Two 
hundred  and  fourscore  writers,  historians,  orators, 
philosophers,  theologians,  are  reviewed  without  any 
regular  method :  he  abridges  their  narrative  or  doc- 
trine, appreciates  their  style  and  character,  and  judges 
even  the  fathers  of  the  church  with  a  discreet  free- 
dom, which  often  breaks  through  the  superstition  of 
the  times.  The  emperor  Basil,  who  lamented  the 
defects  of  his  own  education,  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
Photius  his  son  and  successor  Leo  the  philosopher; 
and  the  reign  of  that  prince  and  of  his  son  ConstaU:- 
tine  Porphyrogenitus  fonqs  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous Kras  of  the  Byzantine  literature.  By  their  mu- 
nificence the  treasures  of  antiquity  were  deposited  in 
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the  Imperial  library  ;  by  their  pens,  or  those  of  their  ' 
associates,  they  were  impai-ted  in  such  extracts  and  — 
abridgments  as  might  amuse  the  curiosity,  without 
oppressing  the  indolence,  of  the  public.  Besides  the 
Basilics,  or  code  of  laws,  the  arts  of  husbandry  and 
war,  of  feeding  or  destroying  the  human  species, 
were  propagated  with  equal  diligence  j  and  the  hi- 
story of  Greece  and  Rome  was  digested  into  fifty- 
three  heads  or  titles,  of  which  two  only  (of  embassiesj 
and  of  virtues  and  vices)  have  escaped  the  injuries  of 
time.  In  every  station,  the  reader  might  contem- 
plate the  image  of  the  past  world,  apply  the  lesson 
or  warning  of  each  page,  and  learn  to  admire,  per- 
haps to  imitate,  the  examples  of  a  brighter  period. 
I  shall  not  expatiate  on  the  works  of  the  Byzantine 
Greeks,  who,  by  the  assiduous  study  of  the  ancients, 
have  desei'ved  in  some  measure  the  remembrance  and 
gratitude  of  the  moderns.  The  scholars  of  the  pre- 
sent age  may  Still  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  philoso- 
phical common-place  book  of  Stobjeus,  the  gramma- 
tical and  historical  lexicon  of  Suidas,  the  Chiliads  of 
Tzetzes,  which  comprise  sis  hundred  narratives  in 
twelve  thousand  verses,  and  the  commentaries  on 
Homer  of  Eustathius  archbishop  of  Tliessalonica, 
who,  from  his  horn  of  plenty,  has  poured  the  names 
and  authorities  of  four  hundred  writers.  From  these 
originals,  and  from  the  numerous  tribe  of  scholiasts 
and  critics,  some  estimate  maybe  formed  of  the  literary 
wealth  of  the  twelfth  century  :  Constantinople  was  en- 
lightened by  the  genius  of  Homer  and  Demosthenes, 
of  Aristotle  and  Plato  ;  and  in  the  enjoyment  or  neg- 
lect of  our  present  riches,  we  must  envy  the  genera- 
tion that  could  still  peruse  the  history  of  Theopompus, 
the  orations  of  Hyperides,  the  comedies  of  Menander, 
and  the  odes  of  Alcasus  and  Sappho.  The  frequent 
labour  of  illustration  attests  not  only  the  existence 
but  the  popularity  of  the  Grecian  classics :  the  ge- 
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neral  knowledge  of  the  age  may  be  deduced  from  the 
_  example  of  two  learned  females,  the  empress  Eudocia, 
and  the  princess  Anna  Comnena,  who  cultivated,  in 
the  purple,  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  •. 
The  vulgar  dialect  of  the  city  was  gross  and  bar- 
barous :  a  more  correct  and  elaborate  style  distin- 
guished the  discourse,  or  at  least  the  compositions, 
of  the  church  and  palace,  which  sometimes  affected 
to  copy  the  purity  of  the  Attic  models. 

In  our  modern  education,  the  painful  though  ne- 
cessary attainment  of  two  languages,  which  are  no 
longer  living,  may  consume  the  time  and  damp  the 
ardour  of  the  youthful  student.  The  poets  and  ova- 
tors  were  long  imprisoned  in  the  barbarous  dialects 
of  our  Western  ancestors,  devoid  of  harmony  or  grace ; 
and  their  genius,  without  precept  or  example,  was 
abandoned  to  the  rude  and  native  powers  of  their 
judgment  and  fancy.  But  the  Greeks  of  Constan- 
tinople, after  purging  away  the  impurities  of  their 
vulgar  speech,  acquired  the  free  use  of  their  ancient 
language,  tlie  most  happy  composition  of  human  art, 
and  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  sublime  masters  who 
had  pleased  or  instructed  the  first  of  nations.  But 
these  advantages  only  tend  to  aggravate  the  reproach 
and  shame  of  a  degenerate  people.  They  held  in 
their  lifeless  hands  the  riches  of  their  fathers,  without 
inheriting  the  spirit  which  had  created  and  improved 
that  sacred  patrimony  :  they  read,  they  praised,  they 
compiled,  but  their  languid  souls  seemed  alike  in- 
capable of  thought  and  action.  In  the  revolution  of 
ten  centuries,  not  a  single  discovery  was  made  to 
exalt  the  dignity  or  promote  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind.    Not  a  single  idea  has  been  added  to  the  spe- 

*  Anns  ComneDB  may  boast  of  her  Greek  »\y\e  (to  E>,\it>i{'!i>  ic  axpn 
•n-ivSwici),  Bud  ZonaiBs,  her  coniemponiy,  bnl  not  her  iUctcrer,  may  add 
wUh  trulh,  >>jui1n»  i.yo  HI f  Soil  ATljKiJouffa..  The  princess  was  converMiitwilh 
the  nrtful  iliologueii  of  Plalxi ;  and  had  itudied  the  Tiifaxat,  or  guadriviam  of 
utcslog;,  geometry,  arithmcdc,  snd  muiic  (see  her  prehce  to  the  Aleiiad,  irith 
Ducange'i  nolei). 
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culative  systems  of  antiquity,  and  a  succession  of  pa-  chapj 
tient  disciples  became  in  their  turn  the  dogmatic  ^  ^' 
teachers  of  the  next  semie  generation.  Not  a  single 
composition  of  history,  philosophy,  or  literature,  has 
been  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  intrinsic  beauties  of 
style  or  sentiment,  of  original  fancy,  or  even  of  suc- 
cessful imitation.  In  prose,  the  least  ofiFensive  of  the 
Byzantine  writers  are  absolved  from  censure  by  their 
naked  and  unpresuming  simplicity;  but  the  orators, 
most  eloquent  in  their  own  conceit,  are  the  farthest 
removed  from  the  models  whom  they  affect  to  emu- 
late. In  every  page  our  taste  and  reason  are  wounded 
by  the  choice  of  gigantic  and  obsolete  words,  a  stiff 
and  intricate  phraseology,  the  discord  of  images,  the 
childish  play  of  false  or  unseasonable  ornament,  and 
the  painful  attempt  to  elevate  themselves,  to  astonish 
the  reader,  and  to  involve  a  trivial  meaning  in  the 
smoke  of  obscurity  and  exaggeration.  Their  prose  is 
soaring  to  the  vicious  affectation  of  poetry :  their 
poetry  is  sinking  below  the  flatness  and  insipidity  of 
prose.  The  tragic,  epic,  and  lyric  muses,  were  silent 
and  inglorious :  the  bards  of  Constantinople  seldom 
rose  above  a  riddle  or  epigram,  a  panegyric  or  tale  ; 
they  forgot  even  the  rules  of  prosody  j  and  with  the 
melody  of  Homer  yet  sounding  in  their  ears,  they 
confound  all  measure  of  feet  and  syllables  iu  the  im- 
potent strains  which  have  received  the  name  of  po- 
litical  or  city  verses.  The  minds  of  the  Greeks  were 
bound  in  the  fetters  of  a  base  and  imperious  super- 
stition, which  extends  her  dominion  round  the  circle 
of  profane  science.  Their  understandings  were  be- 
wildered in  metaphysical  controversy :  in  the  belief 
of  visions  and  miracles  they  had  lost  all  principles 
of  moral  evidence,  and  their  taste  was  vitiated  by  the 
homilies  of  the  monks.  Even  these  contemptible 
studies  were  no  longer  dignified  by  the  abuse  of  su- 
perior talents :  the  leaders  of  the  Greek  church  were 
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humbly  content  to  admire  and  copy  the  oracles  of 
_^  antiquity,  nor  did  the  schools  or  pulpit  produce  any 
rivals  of  the  fauie  of  Atlianasius  and  Chrysostom. 

In  all  the  pursuits  of  active  and  speculative  life, 
the  emulation  of  states  and  individuafs  is  the  most 
powerful  spring  of  the  efforts  and  improvements  of 
mankind.  The  cities  of  ancient  Greece  were  cast 
in  the  happy  mixture  of  union  and  independence, 
which  is  repeated  on  a  larger  scale,  but  in  a  looser 
form,  by  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  :  the  union 
of  language,  religion,  and  manners,  which  renders 
them  the  spectators  and  judges  of  each  other's  merit ; 
the  independence  of  government  and  interest,  which 
asserts  their  separate  freedom,  and  excites  them  to 
strive  for  pre-eminence  in  the  career  of  glory.  The 
situation  of  the  Romans  was  less  favourable  ;  yet  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  republic,  which  fixed  the  na- 
tional character,  a  similar  emulation  was  kindled 
among  the  states  of  Latium  and  Italy ;  ami,  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  they  aspired  to  equal  or  surpass 
their  Grecian  masters.  The  empire  of  the  Csesars 
undoubtedly  checked  the  activity  and  progress  of  the 
human  mind ;  its  magnitude  might  indeed  allow 
some  scope  for  domestic  competition ;  but  when  it 
was  gradually  reduced,  at  first  to  the  East  and  at  last 
to  Greece  and  Constantinople,  the  Byzantine  subjects 
were  degraded  to  an  abject  and  languid  temper,  the 
natural  effect  of  their  solitary  and  insulated  state. 
From  the  North  they  were  oppressed  by  nameless 
tiibes  of  Barbarians,  to  whom  they  scarcely  imparted 
the  appellation  of  men.  The  language  and  religion 
of  the  more  polished  Arabs  were  an  unsunnountable 
bar  to  all  social  intercourse.  The  conquerors  of  Eu- 
rope were  their  brethren  in  the  Christian  faith ;  but 
the  speech  of  the  Franks  or  Latins  was  unknown, 
their  manners  were  rude,  and  Ifccy  were  rarely  con- 
nected, in  peace  or  war,  with  the  successors  of  He- 
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raclius.     Alone   in   the   universe,   the    self-satisfied    chap. 

pride  of  the  Greeks  was  not  disturbed  by  the  com- 

parison  of  foreign  merit ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  they 
fainted  in  the  race,  since  they  had  neither  competi- 
tors to  urge  their  speed,  nor  judges  to  crown  their 
victory.  The  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  were 
mingled  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and 
it  is  under  the  Comnenian  dynasty  that  a  faint  emu- 
lation of  knowledge  and  military  virtue  was  re-kindled 
in  the  Byzantine  empire. 
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